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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


Tuis  third  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology  differs 
from  preceding  editions,  mainly  by  containing  anew  division; 
which  occnrs  in  the  second  volume,  under  the  title — "  Part 
VIII.,  Congruities/' 

By  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
had  originally  intended  to  write,  under  the  title  of  '*  Summary 
*nd  Conclusion,"  a  division  having  for  its  purpose  *'  to  bring 
the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a  focus :  '^  believiug  that 
"  the  harmony  that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the 
doctrines  elaborated  in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  their  truth/'  When  I  began  to  prepare  the 
second  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  I  looked  forward  to 
fulfilling  this  intention,  which  disturbed  health  had  before 
obliged  me  to  abandon.  Eventually,  however,  I  left  the 
additional  part  unwritten — partly  because  the  work  had 
already  become  too  bulky,  and  partly  because  I  thought  that 
the  harmonies  I  proposed  to  point  out  were  so  conspicuous 
that  all  readers  would  perceive  them. 

This  last  reason  proved  to  be  ill-grounded.  Far  from  re- 
cognizing the  harmonies  which  I  thought  conspicuous,  sundry 
critics  have  enlarged  on  the  incongruities.  In  a  review  pub* 
lished  in  the  Academy  for  April  1,  1878,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick 
speaks  of  "  the  mazy  inconsistency  of  his  [my]  metaphysical 
results.'^  Similarly,  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  for  the  2 1st  of 
June,  1873,  asserts  that  ''Mr.  Spencer's  system  has  the 
mcurable  defect  of  fundamental  incoherence.''  Prof.  Green, 
also,  in  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  December,  1877,  and  March,  1878,  devotes  much 
space  to  showing,  as  he  thinks,  that  my  views  are  not 
coherent.  Thus  I  find  it,  if  not  necessary,  at  any  rate 
desirable,  to  fulfil  my  first  intention. 
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It  is  a  common  remark  that  where  party  feeling,  political 
or  theological,  rnns  high,  ono  who,  believing  that  neither 
side  is  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong,  declines  to  commit 
himself  entirely  to  either,  is  usually  looked  upon  by  both 
with  suspicion,  if  not  with  aversion.  And  it  is  curioas  to 
see  how,  analogously,  in  a  controversy  so  remote  in  its  issues 
from  human  interests  as  that  between  Realism  and  Idealism, 
the  enunciation  of  a  view  which  recognizes  an  element  of 
truth  in  each,  seems  to  beget  antipathy  rather  than  sympathy. 
The  adherents  of  either  doctrine,  believing  that  it  is 
entirely  true  or  entirely  false,  are  averse  to  a  conciliation 
which  requires  any  sacrifice.  Surrender  of  a  part  of  their 
doctrine  is  almost  as  offensive  to  their  amour  propre  as 
surrender  of  the  whole;  and  the  proposer  of  it  is  censured 
all  round. 

Recognizing,  thus,  the  disfavour  with  which  both 
Realists  and  Idealists  naturally  regard  that  Transfigured 
Realism  which  accepts  from  each  a  moiety  of  his  doctrine 
but  rejecfce  the  rest,  I  scarcely  expect  that  where  they  before 
discovered  only  incongruities,  this  new  division  will  show 
them  that  there  are  congruities.  I  can  do  no  more  than 
exhibit  these,  in  the  belief  that  they  will  be  apparent  to 
all  who  have  not  yet  committed  themselves  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  may  add  that  inability  to  recognize  these 
congruities  admits  of  two  interpretations,  conveniently  sug- 
gested by  a  simile  which  I  have  before  employed  in  another 
relation.  Taken  at  different  angles  from  the  same  object, 
the  two  photographs  placed  in  a  stereoscope,  when  first 
viewed,  not  unfrequently  form  a  confused  double  image ; 
but  after  persevering  contemplation^  most  observers  find 
them  suddenly  unite  into  a  single  clear  representation  of  the 
object.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  eyes  which  to  the  last 
fail  in  combining  them;  and  to  which  they  continuously 
appear  conflicting  and  confused. 

London^  October,   1880. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Words  are  somewhat  strained  in  their  meanings  by  calling 
that  a  Second  Edition,  of  which  the  new  portion  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  old  portion  in  amount;  as  happens  with  this 
volume,  and  as  will  happen  with  its  successor.  Of  the  five 
Parts  here  bound  together,  the  two  that  haye  previously  ap- 
peared cover  217  pages ;  while  the  three  that  now  appear  for 
the  first  time  cover  425  pages. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  sundry  of  the  cardinal  ideas 
contained  in  this  work  were  enunciated  many  years  ago, 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  When,  in  1855,  the  First  Edition 
of  The  Principles  of  Psychology  was  issued,  it  had  to  en- 
counter a  public  opinion  almost  universally  adverse.  The 
Doctrine  of  Evolution  everywhere  implied  in  it,  was  at  that 
time  ridiculed  in  the  world  at  large,  and  frowned  upon  even 
in  the  scientific  world.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  work, 
passed  over,  or  treated  with  but  small  respect^  by  re- 
viewers, received  scarcely  any  attention ;  and  its  contents 
remained  unknown  save  to  the  select  few.  The  great  change 
of  attitude  towards  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  general, 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  ten  years,  has  made 
the  Doctrine  of  Mental  Evolution  seem  less  unacceptable ; 
and  one  result  has  been  that  the  leading  conceptions  set 
forth  in  the  First  Edition  of  this  work,  have  of  late  .obtained 
considerable  currency.  In  France,  some  of  them  have  been 
made  known  incidentally  by  the  treatise  of  M.  Taine,  De 
f Intelligence ;  and  the  lucid  exposition  of  Prof.  'SWioVi  vcv 
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his  Psyclwlogie  Anglaise  Contemporaine,  has  presented  them 
all  in  a  systematio  form.  In  England^  thej  haye  spread 
through  yarious  channels.  Among  these  I  may  more  espe- 
cially name  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  by 
Dp.  Mandsloy,  the  first  division  of  which  work  is  peryaded 
by  them.  As  most  of  those  who  will  read  this  Second 
Edition  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology,  never  saw  the  First 
Edition,  and  cannot  now  get  access  to  it ;  and  as,  in  Parts 
III.  and  IV.,  they  will  meet  with  ideas  that  have  been 
already  made,  in  the  ways  indicated,  more  or  less  familiar 
to  them;  it  is  needful  that  I  should  state  these  facts  to 
prevent  misapprehensions. 

Part  v.,  which  closes  this  volume,  is  the  Part  referred  to 
in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  Preface  to  the  First  Edition, 
as  omitted  for  the  reasons  given.  In  now  fulfilling  the  half- 
promise  there  made^  eventually  to  add  it  to  the  rest,  I  have 
the  satis&ction  of  feeling  that  during  the  fifteen  years  that 
have  elapsed,  the  hypothesis  set  forth  in  it  has  assumed  a 
much  higher  development. 

The  long  delays  in  the  issues  of  the  successive  portions  of 
this  work,  have  arisen  in  part  from  dbturbances  of  health  that 
have  from  time  to  time  compelled  me  to  desist  from  work,  aud 
in  port  from  the  continuous  attention  taken  in  arranging  and 
superintending  a  systematic  collection  of  materials  for  the  JVif»- 
ciplea  of  Sociology,  presently  to  be  commenced.  I  have  reason 
to  hope  that  neither  of  these  causes  will  operate  so  seriously  in 
delaying  the  issue  of  the  niunbers  which  are  to  compose  the 
second  volume. 

Loudon,  TkcaviHT^  1870. 
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Thb  four  parts  of  which  this  work  consists,*  thoagh  intimatelj 
related  to  each  other  as  different  views  of  the  same  great 
aggregate  of  phenomena,  are  yet,  in  the  main,  severally  in- 
dependent and  complete  in  themselves.  The  particular 
serial  arrangement  in  which  they  should  be  presented,  has 
consequently  been  in  great  measure  a  question  of  general 
expediency;  and  while  the  order  I  have  chosen  is  one 
which  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advantageous,  it  is 
not  one  which  all  readers  are  bound  to  follow.  A  brief 
characterization  of  each  part,  will  enable  every  one  to  de- 
cide for  himself  which  he  may  best  commence  with.f 

The  Greneral  Analysis  (of  which  the  essential  portion  was 
originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Beview  for  October, 
1853,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Universal  Postulate,''  and  re- 
appears here  with  additional  arguments  and  explanations) 
is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  basis  of  our  inteUigence,  Its 
object  is  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of  all 
modes  of  consciousness  constituting  knowledge  proper — 
knowledge  of  the  highest  validity. 

The  Special  Analysis  has  for  its  aim,  to  resolve  each 
gpecies  of  cognition  into  its  components.  Commencing  with 
the  most  involved  ones,  it  seeks  by  successive  decomposi- 

*  The  number  of  parts  is  now  greatiy  inoreMed :  thii  rolame  containa 
five,  and  the  aecond  yolnme  will  contain  foar« 

t  The  order  haa  now  been  wholly  changed :  the  two  parta  immn^ASm^^ 
luuned  aa  coining  finti  being  relegated  to  the  aeoond  7o\um«, 
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tions  to  redace  cognifcions  of  every  order  to  those  of  the 
simplest  kind ;  and  so^  finally  to  make  apparent  the  com* 
mon  natnre  of  all  though t^  and  disclose  its  ultimate  con* 
stitnents. 

While  these  analytical  parts  deal  with  the  phenomena  of 
intelligence  subjectively^  and^  as  a  necessary  conseqaence^ 
are  confined  to  human  intelligence;  the  synthetical  parts 
deal  with  the  phenomena  of  intelligence  objectively,  and  so 
include  not  human  intelligence  only,  but  intelligence  under 
every  form. 

The  General  Synthesis,  setting  out  with  an  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  relation  subsisting  between  every  living  organ- 
ism  and  the  external  world,  and  arguing  that  all  vital 
actions  whatever,  mental  and  bodily,  must  be  expressible 
in  terms  of  this  relation;  proceeds  to  formulate,  in  such 
terms,  the  successive  phases  of  progressing  Life,  considered 
apart  from  our  conventional  classifications  of  them.* 

And  the  Special  Synthesis,  after  exhibiting  that  g^doal 
di£ferentiation  of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  which 
accompanies  the  evolution  of  Life  in  general,  goes  on  to  de- 
velop, in  its  application  to  psychical  life  in  particular,  the 
doctrine  which  the  previous  part  sets  forth  :  describing  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  the  difierent  modes  of  Litelligence,  in 
terms  of  the  relation  which  obtains  between  inner  and  outer 
phenomena. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  analytical  divisions  are  much 
less  readable  than  the  synthetical  ones.  Hence,  while  all 
who  are  accustomed  to  studies  of  an  abstract  character  are 
recommended  to  follow  the  order  in  which  the  parts  stand^ 
as  being  that  most  conducive  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  system  in  its  ensemble ;  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
mental  philosophy  may,  perhaps,  more  advantageously  begin 
with  Parts  III.  and  IV. :  returning  to  Parts  I.  and  IE. 
fihould  they  feel  sufficiently  interested  to  do  so. 

*  A  portion  of  the  Part  thus  deicribed,  iB  now  embodied  in  The  Prindplm 
of  Biology. 
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Respecting  the  execution  of  the  work,  I  may  say  that  in 
sundry  ways  it  falls  much  short  of  my  wishes.  There  are 
places  in  which  the  argument  is  incompletely  carried  out ; 
places  in  which^  from  inadequate  explanation,  there  is  an  appa- 
rent incongruity  between  the  statements  there  made  and  those 
made  elsewhere;  and  there  are,  I  fear,  places  where  the 
form  of  expression  is  not  so  precise  as  it  should  be.  Add  to 
which,  that  in  treating  under  several  separate  aspects  a 
subject  so  extensive,  I  have  perhaps  erred  in  attempting 
too  much;  and  have  so  devoted  neither  thought  enough 
nor  space  enough  to  any  one  of  the  several  aspects  under 
which  the  subject  is  presented. 

While,  however,  I  am  conscious  that  the  work  contains 
many  more  imperfections  than  it  would  have  done  had  its 
scope  been  more  limited  and  its  elaboration  longer,  I  would 
excuse  the  issue  of  it  in  its  present  form  on  several  grounds : 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  wait  until 
any  organized  body  of  thought  has  reached  its  full  develop- 
ment, which  it  never  does  in  the  course  of  a  single  life ; 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the 
writer  of  a  work  like  this,  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
candid  criticism ;  but  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  general 
truths  enunciated,  being,  as  I  believe,  both  new  and  im- 
portant, it  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to  delay  their  publica- 
tion with  the  view  of  by  and  by  presenting  them  in  a  more 
finished  guise. 

For  the  somewhat  abrupt  termination  of  the  work,  my 
apology  must  be,  that  disturbed  health  has  obliged  me  to 
desist  from  writing  a  "  Summary  and  Conclusion,^'  in  which 
[  purposed  to  bring  the  several  lines  of  argument  to  a 
focus.  I  greatly  regret  this ;  not  only  because  the  harmony 
that  may  be  shown  to  subsist  between  the  doctrines  elabor- 
ated in  the  respective  divisions,  is  a  strong  confirmation 
of  their  truth ;  but  because,  in  the  absence  of  explanation, 
ffome  misunderstanding  may  arise  concerning  the  inv^v:;^ 
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tionii— 'Ontologpcal    and   other — which    rnanj    will    think 
tnAnifofit, 

It  may  be  well  further  to  say  that^  originally^  I  had  in- 
Uitdod  to  add  a  fifth  division,  which  should  include  sundry 
ilfxlnotions  and  speculations  that  could  not  properly  be  em- 
bodied in  the  other  divisions.  But  before  being  compelled 
to  <lo  lOi  I  had  decided,  that  as  this  fifth  division  was  not 
Ntriotly  noeessary ;  and  as  certain  of  the  suggestions 
contained  in  it  might  prejudice  some  against  the  doctrines 
d()Volopod  in  the  others ;  it  would  be  better  to  withhold  i1 
at  any  rate  for  the  present. 


July,  1856. 
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PART  L 


THE  DATA   OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 


TBI  HIBVOUS   SYSTEM. 


§  1.  The  lowest  animal  and  the  highest  animal  present  no 
contrast  more  striking  than  that  between  the  small  self-mo- 
bility of  the  one  and  the  great  self-mobility  of  the  other.  A 
monad  passings  apparently  with  some  rapidity^  across  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  really  advances  with  extreme  slow- 
ness :  its  Telocity,  nnexaggerated  by  combined  lenses, 
being  about  that  of  the  minnte-hand  of  a  watch.  The  parts 
of  a  disturbed  sea-anemone  draw  themselves  together  with 
a  speed  which,  though  immensely  greater  than  that  of  a 
monad  throngh  the  water,  is  insignificant  as  measured  by  the 
speed  of  most  terrestrial  and  aerial  creatures.  Comparing 
the  movements  of  Protozoa,  or  of  Zoophytes,  with  those  of 
Birds  that  keep  pace  with  railway  trains  or  those  Mammals 
that  gallop  a  mile  in  a  minute,  their  locomotive  powers  seem 
scarcely  appreciable.  Masses  being  supposed  equal,  the 
quantity  of  motion  generated  in  the  last  case  approaches  a 
million  times  that  generated  in  the  first. 

Contrasts  of  this  kind  exist  within  each  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom 
taken  as  a  whole.  The  sub-kingdom  Annulosa  shows  us  an 
immense  difierence  between  the  slow  crawling  of  worms 
and  quick  flight  of  insects.  Among  Mollusks  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  Tunicata  is  no  less  marked  than  the  activity  of 
the    Cephalopoda.    And  between    the  inferior  or  water- 
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breaUiing  Vertebraia  and  superior  or  air-breatlimg  Verts^ 
hmfa,  there  is  an  eqnallj  conspicaons  unlikeness  in  energy 
of  moTement, 

This  self-mobiEty  which  by  its  greater  amount  generally 
distinguishes  higher  animals  from  lower^  and^  indeed^  enters 
largely  into  our  conceptions  of  higher  and  lower,  is  displayed 
in  several  ways.  We  see  it  in  the  changes  of  attitude  that 
are  made  without  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place. 
^Ve  see  it  in  the  transference  of  the  body  as  a  whole 
ihrv^ugh  space:  considering  this  transference  apart  from 
oxiomal  rvcjisrances  overcome.  And  we  see  it  in  the  over- 
iviuing  of  K^istances — ^both  those  of  media  and  those 
duo  to  gravity.  All  these,  however,  are  manifestations  of 
ouo  ability — the  ability  to  generate  a  force  which  either 
sIk>ws  itself  as  momentum  or  would  generate  momentum 
but  for  a  counterbalancing  force.  And  it  is  in  this  general 
form  that  we  are  here  concerned  with  this  ability.  Yfe  have 
to  contemplate  the  inferior  animals  as  being  generators  of 
very  small  quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion,  and  the 
higher  animals  as  being  generators  of  relatively-immense 
quantities  of  actual  or  potential  motion. 

}  2.  With  what  internal  differences  are  these  differences 
of  external  manifestation  connected  T  No  doubt  with 
several.  An  active  organism  contains  various  appliances 
no  one  of  which  can  bo  spared  without  greatly  diminishing, 
or  quite  dostn^ying,  its  activity. 

If  the  alimentary  system  be  incapacitated,  there  must  pre- 

Kontly  result  a  decreased  power  of  generating  motion,  from 

lack  of  the  materials  whence  motion  is  obtained ;  and  hence 

the  faotj  conspicuous  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that 

along  with  much  locomotive  activity  there  goes  a  developed 

at  for  taking  up  nutriment.    It  is  manifest,  too, 

re  oannot  be  g^reat  self-mobility  unless  the  absorbed 

t  are  effioiently  distributed  to  the  organs  which 

m  inaenaible  motion  into  sensible  motion ;  and  thus 
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it  liappens  tliat  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  which  movv 
little  to  creatures  wliich  move  mucli,  we  meet  with  a  more 
and  more  eyolved  vascolar  system.  Similarly  with  the 
organs  for  separating  from  the  blood  the  substances  that 
have  yielded  np  their  contained  motion.  If  the  blood  be> 
comes  choked  with  inert  matter,  there  necessarily  results  a 
deci-eased  genesis  of  motion ;  and  therefore,  as  we  see  on 
comparing  inactive  with  active  animals,  the  exaltation  of 
activity  is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  depurating 
structures.  Still  clearer  is  it  that  the  production  of  much 
motion,  and  the  resistance  to  those  forces  which  antagonize 
motion,  imply  parts  capable  of  bearing  great  strains — 
masses  of  dense  tissue  such  as  in  vertebrate  animals  form 
bones,  and  in  invertebrate  animals  form  dermal  frame- 
works; and,  accordingly,  as  we  ascend  from  creatures  that 
are  inert  to  creatures  that  are  vivacious,  we  advance  from 
weak  to  strong  skeletons,  internal  or  external.  Above  ali 
it  is  self-evident  that  along  with  locomotive  activity  there 
must  exist  those  contractile  organs  which  are  the  imme- 
diate movers  of  the  limbs  and  consequently  of  the  body ; 
and  hence  the  direct  connection  between  absence  of  mus* 
cular  fibres  and  extremely-small  self-mobility,  and  the  direct 
connection  between  development  of  the  muscles  and  much 
self-mobiUty— connections  so  direct  as  to  make  it  at  first 
sight  seem  that  the  genesis  of  motion  varies  ad  the  mus- 
cular development. 

Bemotely  dependent,  however,  as  the  genesis  of  motion 
is  on  digestive,  vascular,  respiratory,  and  other  structures ; 
and  immediately  dependent  as  it  is  on  contractile  struc- 
tures; its  most  important  dependence  remains  to  be  named. 
For  all  of  these  appliances  taken  together  can  do  nothing 
of  themselves.  The  muscles  are  but  instruments,  which 
remain  passive  until  their  power  is  evoked  by  the  siructure 
which  uses  them ;  and  the  quantity  of  motion  they  then 
give  out  varies  according  to  the  demand  made  by  this 
exciting  and  controlling  structure.      In  other  words,  the 


.nxfiflxnr  or  ni  11115'  gc'ssiEscap  of  lEuijun.  b  u6  HerfooB 
sy^TPTii.  Wacfe  diez<9  is  -aEETeasi j'  jixIb  power  of  geunat* 
fzur  ^xancn,  as  anmxzir  ^ii?  Prr^rDziM  and  tbe  infeiTOr  CSosbii- 
fii>ns«i..  diflx«  a  :io  jtamua  system.  Wrtere  actmtjr  begins 
y%  ^how  icKif  a  oarons  srscem  bearns  w  be  Wsible.  Ancl 
w^BT9  tbe  power  cf  aeS-osurenBsas  is  great,  tbe  nervous 
rr^em,  fa  aanraranvwr  wril  iarekrei  Thoasb  tbe  mns- 
cnlmr  system  ilso  beccnaes  jorser  aoii  better  organised  ;  yet 
die  rmancfrr  ct  3LOcfi?a  TirtMxoceii  is  fmniaznentsBT  rehfted  to 
die  degree  of  nerrcns  derek-pmesc.  Xoc,  indeed,  tihat  it  is 
so  relaced  wicb  sajtiting'  liks  "jaiSyrmirrz  tbis  we  duJI 
PTP^sffarlv  see  tiias  is  eamicv  bew  Bos  is  is  so  retated  more 
traifcrsily  cban  in  an;'  ccbi^  wsr.  A  few  crpual  contiasts 
wiH  abcw  cbf^ 

I  3.  Tbe  absence  of  measartfojents  renders  detailed  com* 
Tyirlscn  amcn^  ihe  varioit*  oufti3s«*s  of  XjHtuom  nnsatzsfiurtoTy. 
Chi  patnzig'  side  bv  side  tbs*  extreme  terms,  bowerer,  we 
£nd  an  TxnqTzescionable  diSfrecce  fa  tbe  pr^rorrfcn  between 
the  aervons  sj^tem  and  tbe  res5  cf  tbe  body.  Tbe  sedentaiy 
Aacuiiacs.  wbicb  do  little  in  tbe  w^r  of  mcrin^  beyond 
t^ccsLaacinallj  ccntraotinc  tbi^msehres*  severally  possess  only 
a  3iTie!e  szsall  ganglion  wi:b  its  fibres :  bat  Cepbalopods  of 
•be  dibrancbiate  order,  wbicb  are  active  creatures  tbat  dart 
thrr.ngb  tbe  water  fikst  enon^b  to  catcb  fisb.  contain  masses 
of  nerve-tiisue  that  boar  mucb  Urgvr  racioe  to  tbeir  total 


It  is  witb  annnlose  animals  as  witb  mollnscons  animals— 

we  bare  no  definite  estimates  of  tbe  siies  of  tbeir  nervous 

^sterns  ;  and  bence  can  bring  in  evidence  onlr  tbe  marlced 

differences.     As  before,  tbe  oxtr^'^me  forms  snpply  tbese. 

Tbe  slnggisb  annnloid  types,  when   contrasted  witb  tbe 

^^ergctic  kinds  of  Annuli?sa^  present  decided  deficiencies  of 

n»-cabstance ;  and  even  between  sncb  loss-remote  orders 

m  tnbiodons  Annelids,  leading  stationary  lives,  and  tbe 

■'^dooa  Crustaceans,  leading  active  lives,  a 
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iiSsfenoe  may  be  safelj  asserted.  There  are  also,  in  some 
aoniilose  types  contrasts  between  the  nenrons  system  in  the 
imM^ye  and  actiye  stages  of  the  same  individnal.  The  feebly* 
moving  caterpillar  has  but  a  small  nerrons  system;  the 
butterfly^  with  its  power  of  vigorous  flight,  has  a  relatively 
large  one;  and  daring  the  intermediate  pnpa-state,  in 
which  the  organization  is  being  adapted  to  this  more  viva- 
cious life,  a  rapid  growth  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  traced* 
It  is  in  the  VertebrcUa,  however,  that  the  most  striking 
evidence  meets  us.  Accordiug  to  Leuret,  the  average  ratio 
of  the  brain  to  the  body  is — ^in  fishes,  1  to  5,668 ;  in  rep- 
tiles, 1  to  1,321 ;  in  birds,  1  to  212 ;  and  in  mammals,  1  to 
186.  Now  though  these  can  be  but  rude  approximations, 
since  there  are  great  differences  within  each  class,  and  since 
the  ratio  of  the  brain  to  the  body  is  not  the  ratio  of  the 
whole  nervous  system  to  the  body ;  yet  the  relations  they 
indicate  are  substantially  true.  Were  the  weight  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  added  to  that  of  the  brain  in 
eacn  case,  the  streng^ths  of  the  contrasts  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished ;  but  the  contrasts  would  still  be  strong. 
And  with  them  there  go  the  strong  contrasts  between  the 
activities  in  the  respective  classes — the  Fishes  that  swim  in 
a  medium  of  their  own  specific  gravity ;  the  Beptiles  oi 
which  the  higher  have  to  support  the  weights  of  their 
bodies  as  they  move  about  over  the  land,  but  cannot  do 
this  for  long  together;  the  Birds  and  Mammals  that  are  in 
constant  locomotion,  often  at  high  velocities.  Here, 

too,  the  alleged  connection  is  rendered  the  clearer  by  the 
appro2dmate  uniformity  of  the  relative  amount  of  muscle. 
The  weight  of  muscle  in  a  fish  forms  something  like  as 
large  a  part  of  the  total  weight  as  it  does  in  a  reptile — 
perhaps  a  larger  part ;  and  a  reptile  is  scarcely  if  at  all 
inferior  to  a  bird  or  a  mammal  in  the  proportion  of  contrac- 
tile tissue  it  possesses.  Heuce  it  becomes  manifest  that 
indispensable  as  is  contractile  tissue  to  the  genesis  of 
motion,  its  quantii^  does  not  determine  the  quantity  of 
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VDxzn^T  if  2£rr»  xzii  7S£L.iiTr  'iif  Tcrcxs  s  tcaoeaUe. 


<^^L»«^bi 


-I2e  cbssr  cf  i2i*  Pirasaes.    A  Povpoise's 

tLvi   iarr»    &>ii«ts    ccT*i*r*srKg   wzzk    hs   cvn,    except 
tl;U  cf  ITiz.  szni.  TkE!:*ao«.  iias  cff  i£ie  GcfiSlE.     Bach  a 


turac^JT^  is  a  C7^a:::=::e  a£g>i~y  «o>  frrrug  a  lifr,  is  a  aenons 


c.f!5cri:T  iri  lis  w»t  cf  czttez^  zz^^gyKAPoig  ;  but  is  quite 
in  hznzyjznr  wizh  t2>e  ir^cTprKasacn  fere  gfren.  Poipoisea 
v;^X7a:rrar!7:*?  a  neazsi-TSESseL  gsaibc-Hiiig  and  ™^^^g  ex* 
<.r7r*y>T-Ji  oil  eiiter  sice  wii:>-s  apparmt  ribrty  prove,  by 
k^:^;^ir  cp  s^i  1^?^  *  relociTy  tianxxgli  so  dense  a  medium, 
tbjibt  tL^:rir  mfAOT  energies  are  eiMisoos. 

f  4.  A  clcriKT  exain:na:::n  of  the  Cmtis  soon  rereals  tbe 
i::>MiEf:iffnf:j  of  the  foregoing  generalization.  Deep  as  is 
i\ifr  f'/miift^\fm  between  nerroos  development  and  locomotiTe 
h/:iiviiy,  furtber  comparisons  show  that  it  is  complicated 
Willi  nfjtne  otbcr  connection  scarcelv  less  radical.  If,  other 
thin^TH  \Hsing  equal,  the  quantity  of  motion  generated 
yur'uA  directly  as  the  quantity  of  nerve-tissue,  then,  in 
credit urf;s  corustitutionally  alike  or  but  little  dissimilar,  a 
loUrnibly  constant  ratio  would  exist  between  the  mass  of 
tijo  nervous  system  and  the  mass  of  the  body :  supposing 
ilio  bofly,  whether  largo  or  small,  to  be  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  equal  velocity.  The  ratio  is  far  from  constant 
however. 

A  horse  gallops  much  foster  than  a  man  runs;  and  a 
liofHfj  in  ordinary  work  daily  moves  his  body  through  a 
Hprwrj  greater  than  that  through  which  a  man  moves  his  body, 
IIP  ^roaUT  than  that  transposition  of  his  body  which  a  man's 
flaily  labour  is  equivalent  to.  Hence  were  there  a  simple 
rcOution  between  amount  of  nerve-tissue  and  amount  of  mo- 
tion ovolvod,  ahorse,  which  weighs  some  seven  times  as  much 
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M  a  man^  slioold  have  a  nervous  system  at  least  seven  times 
as  heavy.  Instead  of  this  it  has  a  lighter  nervous  system.  Its 
brain  weighs  but  one  pound  seven  ounces;  and  were  its  spinal 
cord  added,  the  total  weight  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
pounds.  But  a  man's  brain  and  spinal  cord  weigh  between 
three  and  four  pounds.  Thus  the  horse's  cerebro-spinal 
axis  is  but  one^tenth  of  what  it  should  be,  were  this  relation 
the  only  one.  Still  clearer  is  the  proof  that  there 

is  some  other  relation,  when  we  avoid  modifying  causes,  by 
comparing  ftTiiTnii.lfl  of  the  same  genus,  or  species,  but  of 
different  sizes.  The  varieties  of  dogs  supply  good  illustra- 
tions. A  newfoundland  and  a  spaniel  are  alike  in  organiza- 
tion, food,  temperature,  respiration,  &c. ;  and  they  are 
approximately  alike  in  their  powers  of  locomotion :  the 
advantage  being  on  the  side  of  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Were  genesis  of  motion  measured  by  quantity  of  nerve- 
tissue,  a  newfoundland's  cerebro-spinal  axis  should,  there- 
fore, exceed  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel  as  much  as  a  newfound- 
land's  body  exceeds  in  size  that  of  a  spaniel.  But  it  by  no 
means  does  so.  While  considerably  larger  absolutely,  it  is 
much  smaller  relatively. 

Consequently,  we  must  say  that  though  the  nervous 
system  is  the  initiator  of  motion,  and  though  there  is 
evidently  some  relation  between  degree  of  nervous  develop- 
ment and  degree  of  motor  energy;  yet  this  relation  is 
involved  with,  and  obscured  by,  another.  Let  us  re-examine 
the  &cts  in  search  of  it. 

§  5.  In  what  other  way  than  in  relative  feebleness,  do  the 
motions  of  inferior  creatures  differ  firom  those  of  superior 
creatures?  They  differ  in  relative  simplicity.  Animals 
that  are  but  little  evolved  perform  actions  which,  besides 
being  slow,  are  few  in  kind  and  severally  uniform  in  com- 
position. Animals  that  are  much  evolved  perform  actions 
which,  besides  being  rapid,  are  numerous  in  kind  and  seve- 
rally involved  in  composition.     The  movements  in  the  one 
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OMO  are  raiall  and  homogeneouB,  and  in  the  otiier 
great  and  heterogeneoiuL  Each  sab-kiiigdom  of  ftnlmaJg 
exemplifies  this  second  general  relation,  as  moch  as  it  does 
the  first. 

Humble  Mollosks^  like  the  fixed  Tunieaia,  display  scaroeljr 
any  energies  beyond  those  required  to  contract  their  bodies 
when  disturbed  and  afterwards  to  unfold  them.  But  in  the 
highly-organized  Cuttle-fishes^  besides  the  rapid,  quicUy- 
yaried,  and  well-adjusted  moyements  exhibited  in  the  pur- 
suit and  capture  of  prey,  we  haye  the  numerous  and  com- 
bined moyements  of  the  suckered  arms,  used  not  only  for 
prehension  but  occasionally  for  trayelling  oyer  solid  surfiu^es. 

The  Annulosa,  including  with  them  the  AnnuUnda,  supply 
a  like  general  contrast.  Between  the  uniform,  little-yaried 
motions  of  a  Nemertine  worm,  and  the  multiform,  yariously- 
combined  motions  of  the  Crab  or  the  Spider,  the  difference 
is  paralleled  by  the  difference  in  neryous  eyolution.  And  a 
like  structural  contrast  accompanies  the  contrast  between 
the  few  simple  actions  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  numerous 
complex  actions  of  the  butterfly. 

But  that  heterogeneity  of  moyement  increases  along  with 
rclatiye  size  of  the  nenrous  system,  is  best  shown  by  com- 
parisons among  yertebrate  animals.  Progressing  by  alter- 
nate contractions  of  its  lateral  muscles,  and  opening  its 
jaws  to  take  in  food  and  water,  the  Fish  adds  to  these  little 
else  but  those  undulations  of  the  fins  and  tail  that  serye  to 
balance  and  turn  it.  A  Reptile,  using  its  limbs  in  the  water 
or  on  land  or  both,  performs  muscular  actions  considerably 
more  yoriod  and  more  combined ;  but  still,  actions  that  are 
directed  to  comparatiyely  few  ends.  An  ordinary  Mammal 
exhibits  in  the  chase  and  destruction  of  prey,  in  the  making 
of  burrows,  in  tho  rearing  of  young,  in  the  laying  up  of 
food,  a  greater  yariety  of  actions  that  are  seyerally  more 
'v)mpound.  On  arriying  at  the  higher  Mammals,  ending  with 

an,  we  meet  with  motions  that  are  almost  countless  in 

NT  kinds,  that  are  seyerally  composed  of  many  minor 
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motiaiiB  accnratety  adjasted  in  their  relative  qnantities  and 
BQCcessionSj  and  that  are  tliemselTes  compounded  into 
courses  of  action  directed  to  multiform  objects.  And  with 
each  such  increment  of  complexity  in  the  motor  functions 
throughout  the  Vertebrata,  there  goes  an  increment  of 
nervt>us  endowment. 

Thisj  theuj  is  the  secondary  connection  which  traverses 
and  complicates  the  primary  connection.  We  saw  that  were 
there  no  other  relation  than  that  between  quantity  of 
nerve-tissue  and  quantity  of  motion  generated^  a  Horse 
should  have  a  far  larger  nervous  system  than  a  Man^ 
instead  of  having  a  smaller  one.  But  finding  that  there 
is  also  a  relation  between  quantity  of  nerve-tissue  and 
complexity  of  motion,  we  are  led  to  expect  an  excep- 
tionally large  nervous  system  in  Man;  and  are  enabled  to 
understand  why  he  has  a  larger  one  than  a  Horse  has.  More 
obvious,  because  not  involved  with  irrelevant  differences,  is 
the  interpretation  thus  yielded  of  the  general  rule,  already 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Dogs,  that  in  each  natural 
group  or  order  of  Mammals,  the  nervous  systems  do  not  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  bodies.  We  will  glance  at 
another  illustration  of  this,  supplied  by  the  Primates:  specially 
instructive  because  of  the  significant  exception  it  contains, 
and  specially  interesting  because  that  exception  is  furnished 
by  mankind. 

The  small  monkeys  have  relatively  very  large  brains — 
larger  relatively  than  the  brains  of  their  congeners,  in- 
cluding even  the  highest.  This  connection,  parallel  to  that 
presented  in  the  spaniel  and  the  newfoundland,  has  a  parallel 
explanation.  The  movements  of  the  little  Capuchin  monkey 
are  approximately  as  varied  and  complex  as  those  of  the 
great  Gtorilla;  and  hence,  in  so  far  as  nervous  evolution  is 
related  to  heterogeneity  of  motion,  the  Capuchin  should  have 
a  nervous  system  differing  but  little  in  size  from  that  of  the 
Gorilla.  But  since  there  is  also  a  relation  between  quantity 
of  nerve  and  quantity  of  motion  generated,  the  Gorilla's 
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l^o  i)ir>»j;.''fj  iijotion=5  more  htK-r:;g'?neoii5iiian  those  of  Birds, 

yet  th«3  Jiif*  rior  Jlanrjirjals  tan  fcCCircelv  be  said  to  exceed 

JJii'ils  iij  Uj'5  h*;UTo;rf;rir.i:y  of  tLeir  tnoiions.     Xevertheless, 

llit;   nrrvouH    KyfeteiuB   of   liirds    are    nlaiively   somewhat 

Miiiiilhrr  ilmii  ihu  ncTVous  systems  of  Mammals.  The  explana- 

<i4;ii  IM  that  liinlH  liavo  a  higher  Llood-heat  with  its  accom- 

Dviiii;  more  lurtive  respiration — ^both  implying  a  greater 

m  u(  iiiuIt^ciiUr  chsingo.     And  a  greater  rate  of  molecular 

Migti  ttiialih'ii  a  amaller  nervous  system  to  pouorate  an 
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smount  of  motion  wUch  would  require  a  larger  ncryoiifl 
Bystem  if  tJie  rate  of  molecnlar  diauge  were  less. 

A  further  qualifying  &ct  to  be  here  named  is  tliat,  all 
other  things  being  eqoal^  the  power  of  a  nervous  system 
does  not  vary  exactly  as  its  mass.  For  reasons  that  will 
hereafter  appear,  its  efficiency  as  a  motor  agent  increases 
in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio  than  the  quantity  of  matter  it 
contains. 

But  after  all  modifying  causes  have  been  allowed  for, 
there  remain  substantially  intact  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions  set  forth — namely,  that  wherever  much  motion  is 
evolved,  a  relatiyely-large  nervous  system  exists;  that 
wherever  the  motion  evolved  though  not  great  in  quantity 
is  heterogeneous  in  kind,  a  relatively-large  nervous  system 
exists;  and  that  wherever  the  evolved  motion  is  both  great 
in  quantity  and  heterogeneous  in  kind,  the  largest  nervous 
systems  exist. 

§  7.  It  is  with  deliberate  intention  that  I  have  set  out 
with  this  unfamiliar  and,  as  many  will  think,  somewhat 
strange  presentation  of  the  £Eu;ts.  My  reasons  for  doing  so 
are  several. 

One  of  them  is  that  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with 
psychological  phenomena  as  phenomena  of  Evolution ;  and, 
under  their  objective  aspect,  these,  reduced  to  their  lowest 
terms,  are  incidents  in  the  continuous  re-distribution  of 
Matter  and  Motion.  Hence  the  first  question  respecting 
the  nervous  system  as  studied  from  our  point  of  view  is — 
what  are  the  leading  facts  it  presents  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion  ? 

Another  reason  is  that,  apart  from  any  doctrine  of  Evolu- 
tion, true  conclusions  respecting  psychical  phenomena  must 
be  based  on  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  organic  nature ; 
and  that  the  above  statement  does  literally  nothing  else 
than  express  these  facts — expresses,  too,  all  that  direci^ 
induction  can  tell  ns  respecting  their  essential  relations. 
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son  f.r  scinrg  cot  tLas,  is  ikaft  we  ao 
escape  from  pre-concepik-iis.  Tkose  who  hring  with  them 
u>  iLe  i2^Tes::gat:c2i  cf  psrciicaJ  phetstomeiis,  the  hjpotheaeB 
ihsxi  L&re  desceiided  to  us  it^zzz,  the  pa^si.  are  afanost  sme  to 
he  XL  ore  or  less  liassed  iLrrebT.  While  intending  to  aToid 
fcft«orrip::on3  thej  are  in  great  dazi^er  cf  haying  their  oon- 
claEioE^  riii^kted,  if  not  br  some  ancient  or  mediaeval  idea 
on/Ier  iu  overt  form,  vet  br  cC'Tt/Uaries  from  it  that  have 
nnobtrasirelj  embodied  themselves  in  unsuspected  po»- 
laLtUrff.  As  we  sball  presecil/  see,  even  physiologists  have 
\j':f:n  in  feome  cases  thus  misled. 

Ifeiico,  then,  without  at  all  calling  in  question  the  tmth 
of  tlio»e  other  and  quite  different  interpretations  of  nervous 
pLeuomena  that  are  tacitly  expressed  in  ordinary  language, 
it  is  proper  for  us  here  to  ignore  them.  Before  studying 
the  facts  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  we  have  first  to 
study  them  from  a  physiological  point  of  view.  The  pri- 
f/iary  truth  disclo?=ed  by  the  facts  as  so  studied,  is  the 
ojiiverHality  of  this  relation  between  the  degree  of  nervous 
t'volution  and  the  quantity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  pro- 
duced motion.  Wo  now  pass  to  the  secondaiy  truths 
siuiilarly  diHclosed* 


OHAPTEB  n. 

THB  STRUCTURB  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 

§  8.  An  outline  of  nervous  structure  must  precede  a 
detailed  account  of  it ;  and  the  essential  facts  to  be  indi- 
catod  in  an  outline  may  be  brought  most  clearly  into  view  by 
comparing  with  one  another  the  nervous  systems  possessed 
by  different  types,  and  by  different  grades  of  the  same  type. 
We  will  limit  our  comparisons  to  the  three  superior  8ub« 
kingdoms  of  animals. 

A  minute  nodule  with  diverging  threads  constitutes  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system,  as  existing  in  the  lowest 
Mollusk.  In  the  Lamellibranchs  several  such  minute 
nodules,  or  ganglia,  are  distributed,  usually  in  pairs,  in 
different  parts  of  the  body;  and  beyond  the  free  fibres 
which  they  severally  give  off*  to  neighbouring  organs,  there 
are  fibres  by  which  they  are  connected  together.  Grastero- 
pods,  considerably  higher  in  organization  and  activity,  have 
nervous  centres  among  which  a  considerable  heterogeneity 
is  produced  by  the  greater  size  of  some  than  of  others.  And 
besides  a  local  integration  of  paired  ganglia  into  single  bi- 
lobed  ganglia,  there  is  an  advance  in  general  integration, 
shown  by  a  clustering  of  the  more  important  ganglia  about 
the  head.  The  Cephalopods,  and  especially  the  dibranchiate 
division  of  them,  in  which  the  molluscous  type  reaches  its 
highest,  show  us,  carried  still  further,  that  intcg^ration  of 
the  nervous  system  due  to  simple  growth,  joined  with  tlint 
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integration  dae  to  concentration  and  coalescence  of  indepen- 
dent centres ;  and  they  also  show  ns  the  differentiatioiuf 
inrolved  by  their  changes  of  size^  form^  and  distribution. 

A  delicate  cord  mnning  from  end  to  end  of  the  body^  and 
giving  off  lateral  fibres  in  pairs^  constitutes  the  nerroofl 
sT3tem  in  the  lower  Annulosa.  When  from  limbless 
Annelids  we  pass  to  the  Articulate  types^  composed  of  seg* 
GMnis  bearing  limbs^  we  find  the  nervous  system  formed  of 
a  $£7163  of  centres,  each  sending  fibres  to  the  different  organs 
of  its  own  segment,  and  all  of  them  united  by  a  thick 
vvri  of  fibres  with  a  fused  cluster  of  similar  centres 
in  ^0  he^d.  In  the  higher  Articvlata  there  is  an  increased 
rvl*uvo  sire  of  the  nervous  centres  as  compared  with  their 
cvii2iV;ing  structures;  an  actual  approach  of  the  chief 
KcTTcus  centres  to  one  another,  both  longitudinally  and 
bterallr ;  and  a  final  coalescence  of  them.  This  integration 
disclvised  by  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  types,  may 
aI?o  N?  ob^^rrod  in  progress  during  the  development  of  the 
iiixiividuAl  in^vt  or  the  individual  crustacean.  And  along 
«:;a  a<it^uio:uir  growth,  consolidation,  and  combination  of 
vatwus  structures,  there  may  be  traced  an  increasing  un- 
I;i;*:?cs**  both  among  the  central  masses  themselves, 
*:isor*4j  thoir  connecting  cords,  and  among  their  divergent 

Such  traits  of  evolution  are  exhibited  under  another  form 

iu  tho  v\"rtebrate  sub-kingdom.    Its  lowest  known  membcri 

iho  •<wrAi\vn4*,  has  a  simple  cranio-spinal  axis,  the  anterior 

exiromitv  of  which  is  not  made  appreciably  different  from 

Iho  rt^t'bv  development  of  distinct  cerebral  ganglia,  and 

which  irivos  off  lateral  nerves  that  have  but  minor  dis- 

^uuUiO'Uios-     The  cyclostome  Fishes,  possessed  of  cerebral 

Kiv,KU»    *1^*^    '^'^    tolerably    manifest,    lead    us    to    the 

^^liiMirv  tisluvs  i^^  ^^"'"'^^  *^^'^  ganglia,  individually  much 

*f\ritt  •  cluster  of  masses,  or  rudimentary  brain. 

hi^W\*vor.    though    in    contact,    they    preserve    a 

l^^lgtnnont :  their  aggregation  is  Uttlo  more  than 
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that  of  close  linear  succession.  Bat  in  the  highest  fishes 
certain  of  them  which  have  greatly  increased,  overlap  the 
others  ;  and  tend  so  to  form  a  more  compact,  as  well  as  a 
larger,  aggregate.  Superior  Beptiles  and  Birds  display  this 
relatiye  increase  of  certain  of  the  clustered  ganglia,  and  con- 
sequent obscuration  of  the  rest,  in  a  gpreater  degree.  It  is 
carried  still  further  in  the  inferior  Mammals.  From  them 
upwards,  the  leading  change  of  nervous  structure  is  an 
augmentation  of  the  two  largest  pairs  of  these  aggregated 
nervous  centres.  In  Man  one  pair  has  become  so  enormous 
that  the  others  are  most  of  them  hidden  by  it,  and  nearly 
merged  in  it.  Along  with  this  direct  inte- 

gration there  goes  on  the  indirect  integration  constituted 
by  more  intimate  and  multiplied  connections.  These 
are  both  longitudinal  and  transverse.  While  in  the 
Amphioxus,  the  cranio-spinal  axis  contains  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  nerve-fibres  which,  running  longitudinally, 
serve  to  unite  its  different  parts ;  in  a  superior  vertebrate 
animal,  such  uniting  nerve-fibres  are  among  the  chief  com- 
ponents  of  the  cranio-spinal  axis.  And,  similarly,  while  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  but  slightly  connected  in 
Birds,  and  have  connections  that  are  relatively  deficient  in 
the  inferior  Mammals,  they  become,  in  the  highest  Mammals, 
joined  together  by  a  thick  mass  formed  of  innumerable 
fibres.  Meanwhile  there  have  been  arising  diffe- 

rentiations no  less  conspicuous.  Beyond  that  general  one 
due  to  development  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  cranio- 
spinal axis  into  cerebral  ganglia;  and  the  further  one 
of  like  nature  which  results  from  the  relatively  •  enor- 
mous growth  of  some  of  these  ;  other  differentiations 
have  been  constituted  by  the  local  unlikenesses  of  stmcture 
simultaneously  established.  As  they  enlarge,  the  greater 
ganglia  are  rendered  externally  dissimilar  firom  the  rest  by 
the  formation  of  folds  or  convolutions ;  and  their  internal 
parts  severally  acquire  distinctive  characters.  The  same 
thing  holds  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.    Pairs  of 
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nerves  Uimt  were  Ofriginally  ahncst  anifiinii,  aie  rendered 
moltiform  hj  the  mnch  greater  growth  of  some  than  of 
others,  and  b^  the  inner  differences  that  accompany  these 
oater  di&Tences. 

This  corsoiy  smrej  of  the  nervons  system  nnder  the 
Tarions  forms  it  presents  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
ffiaffices  to  show  how  its  evolution  conforms  to  the  laws  of 
erolntion  in  general.  We  are  also  shown  by  it  what  here 
more  immediately  concerns  ns — that  while  the  mdimentaiy 
nervons  system,  consisting  of  a  few  threads  and  minute 
centres,  is  yery  mnch  scattered,  its  increase  of  relative  sise 
and  increase  of  complexity,  go  hand  in  hand  with  increased 
concentration  and  increased  multiplicity  and  variety  of  con- 
nections. Carrying  with  us  this  general  conception,  let  us 
now  study  its  structure  more  closely :  considering,  at  first, 
not  any  particular  forms  of  ic  but  its  universal  form. 

§  9.  The  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  tissues,  which 
both  differ  considerably  from  those  composing  the  rest  of  the 
organism.  They  are  usually  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  their  colours  as  grey  and  white,  and  by  their  minute  struc- 
tures as  vesicular  and  fibrous.  Chemical  analyses  have  not 
at  present  thrown  more  than  a  flickering  light  on  the  consti- 
tution of  nerve-matter  in  general,  or  on  the  constitution  of 
one  kind  of  nerve-matter  !&s  contrasted  with  the  other.  All 
that  can  be  asserted  with  safety  is,  that  each  kind  oontaina 
phosphatic  fats  and  protein-substances;  but  that  these  com- 
ponents are  both  differently  distributed  and  in  different 
states  in  the  two  tissues.  Let  us  see  what  we  are  told 
mbout  them  by  the  microscope,  aided  by  chemical  re-agents. 

Where  their  evolution  can  be  traced,  the  vesicles  or  cor- 
puscles of  the  grey  tissue  appear  to  take  their  rise  out  of  a 
nitrogenous  protoplasm,  full  of  granules  and  containing 
nuclei.     Bound  these  nuclei  the  protoplasm  aggregates  into 
roidal  masses,  which,  becoming  severally  inclosed  in 
lie  membranes  (in  many  cases  inferred  rather  than  seen) 
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■re  BO  made  into  nerve-cells.  The  proiein-snbstance^  tlins 
forming  alike  the  chief  contents  of  the  nerve-cells  and  the 
chief  part  of  their  matrix^  is^  though  coagalated^  soft.  The 
grannies  imbedded  in  it^  both  within  and  without  the  cells^ 
consist  of  &tfy  matter.  And  on  comparing  together  nerve- 
cells  in  different  stages^  there  are  seen  differences  in  the 
colonrs  of  the  grannies^  indicating  a  progressive  meta- 
morphosis. To  complete  a  general  idea  of  tiie  grej  tissue, 
it  must  be  added  that  the  more  developed  of  these  nucle- 
ated cells^  or  nerve-corpuscles,  give  off  processes,  usually 
branched,  that  vary  in  number  and  degree  of  ramification ; 
that  among  the  corpuscles  and  their  branches  are  dis- 
tributed the  terminations  of  nerve-fibres ;  and  that  while  in 
iome  nervous  centres  it  is  common  for  these  fibres  to  run 
directly  into  the  cells  or  to  be  continuous  with  certain  of 
the  processes,  in  other  nervous  centres  the  connections 
between  fibres  and  cells  are  rarely  if  ever  direct,  but  where 
they  exist,  are  made  through  the  remote  sub-divisions  of 
branches  given  off  by  both. 

When  we  jmss  to  the  white  or  fibrous  tissue,  we  meet  with 
matters  that  at  first  sight  appear  as  distinct  from  the  others 
in  nature  as  in  mode  of  arrangement.  The  fibres  prove  to 
be  minute  tubes.  Within  the  extremely  delicate  membrane 
of  which  each  tube  is  formed,  there  is  a  medullary  substance 
or  pulp,  which  is  viscid  like  oil,  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and 
consists  of  albuminous  and  fatty  substances.  But  unlike  as 
the  contents  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  nerve-cells  thus 
appear  to  be,  a  careful  scrutiny  discloses  between  them  an 
essential  kinship.  For  imbedded  in  the  pulp  which  fills  the 
tube  or  sheath,  there  b'es  a  delicate  fibre,  or  "axis-cylinder," 
which  is  composed  of  a  protein-substance.  Though 
chemically  similar  to  the  protein-substance  contained  in  the 
cells  of  the  vesicles,  this  is  physically  different ;  since,  besides 
being  comparatively  firm  or  solid,  it  is  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous, instead  of  having  its  continuity  broken  by  fat 
granules.     That  this  central  thread  of  protein-substance  in 
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the  essential  nerve^  to  wUcli  the  sheath  of  medullary  matter 
with  its  surrounding  membranous  sheath  are  but  acces- 
sories^ there  are  several  proofs.  One  is  that  in  the  lower 
animals^  as  well  as  in  the  embryos  of  the  higher,  no  me- 
dullary sheaths  exist :  the  nerve  consists  of  the  axis-cylinder 
and  its  protecting  membrane,  without  any  pulp  lying 
between  them.  Another  proof  is  that  at  the  peripheral  ter- 
minations of  nerves^  even  in  superior  animals^  the  medullary 
sheath  commonly,  if  not  always^  stops  short;  while  the  cen- 
tral thread,  covered  by  the  outermost  membrane,  continues 
further,  and  ends  in  delicate  ramifications  not  inclosed  in 
distinguishable  sheaths.  And  a  further  proof  is  that  where 
a  nerve-fibre  unites  with  a  nerve-cell,  the  medullary  sheath 
ceases  before  arriving  at  the  place  of  union ;  while  the  axis- 
cylinder  joins  the  contents  of  the  cell,  and  its  protecting 
membrane  becomes  continuous  with  the  cell-wall,  where  this 
exists.  Hence  concluding,  as  we  are  warranted  in  doing, 
that  the  axis-cylinder  is  its  essential  part^  we  see  that 
the  matter  of  nerve-fibre  has  much  in  common  with  the 
matter  of  nerve-vesicle :  the  differences  between  them  ap- 
pearing to  be  mainly  that,  in  the  nerve-vesicle,  the  protein- 
substance  contains  more  water,  is  mingled  with  fat- 
granules,  and  forms  part  of  an  obviously  unstable  mass; 
whereas  in  the  nerve-tube  the  protein-substance  is  denser, 
and  is  distinctly  marked  off  &om  the  fatty  compounds  that 
surround  it :  so  presenting  an  arrangement  that  is  relatively 
stable. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  difference  f  Before  seeking 
an  answer  we  must  remember  that  compound  substances 
undergo  two  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  metamorphosis 
— one  in  which  the  components  are  some  or  all  of  them  dis- 
sociatcd  and  distributed  through  surrounding  space,  either 
apart  or  in  new  combinations ;  and  one  in  which  the  com* 
ponents^  instead  of  being  dissociated,  are  merely  re-ar* 
ranged,  so  as  to  alter  the  perceptible  properties  of  the 
mass  without  destroying  its  physical  continuity.     The  first 
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we  call  decomposition;  the  second  isomeric  transforms- 
tion.  These  forms  of  change  are  further  distinguished 
in  this,  that  the  one  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  great 
dissipation  of  motion^  whereas  the  motion  given  out 
or  taken  np  along  with  the  other  is  relatively  insignificant. 
There  is  yet  a  third  contrast.  After  decomposition  the 
separated  components  cannot  be  readily  made  to  resume 
their  previous  relations :  oflen  it  is  impossible  to  combine 
them  again ;  and  in  most  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to  do  this. 
But  in  many  instances  of  isomeric  transformation^  I'esump- 
tion  of  the  original  form  may  be  produced  by  a  very 
moderate  change  of  conditions. 

Now  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  thus  strongly 
contrasted^  are  the  two  kinds  of  molecular  change  which  we 
have  reason  to  suspect  are  undergone  by  the  two  forms  of 
nervous  matter.  While  the  protein-substance  mingled  with 
fat-granules  in  the  vesicles^  is  habitually  decomposed;  the 
protein-substance  forming  the  axes  of  the  nerve-fibres  is 
habitually  changed  &om  one  of  its  isomeric  states  to  another. 
Snch^  at  leasts  is  the  assumption  here  made^  in  conformity 
with  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  Principles  of  Biology 
(§  302) ;  where  it  was  argued  that  the  propagation  of  mole- 
cular disturbances  from  one  place  in  an  organism  to  another, 
tends  so  to  modify  the  mingled  colloidal  substances  as  to 
produce,  between  the  two  places,  a  form  of  colloid  that 
undergoes  isomeric  transformation  when  disturbed,  and  com- 
municates the  disturbance  in  undergoing  the  transformation; 
and  where  it  was  argued  that  this  easily-transformable 
colloid,  having  had  such  a  change  set  up  at  one  end  of  it 
and  passed  on  to  the  other,  giving  out  in  the  process  some 
molecular  motion  and  consequently  fisilling  in  temperature, 
immediately  re-absorbs  from  the  adjacent  tissues  permeated 
by  blood,  an  amount  of  molecular  motion  equal  to  that  which 
was  lost :  thereupon  resuming  its  previous  isomeric  state,  and 
its  fitness  for  again  propagating  a  wave  of  transformation. 

Much  as  there  is  here  of  hypothesis,  the  indirect  evidence 
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malos  ii  piv-^habje  i}i5i  if  xliis  is  not  tlie  trae  interprotatioDi 
the  irae  inierpreiaiion  is  analogons  to  it.  That  the  matter 
coniained  in  lie  vesiclt-s  is  lie  seat  of  destructive  molecdkr 
fLaiig>t>5.  tri:h  a:^cV'r£pa::Tir.g  disengagement  of  motion, 
while  the  m&iier  ccnTaintsi  in  the  tabes  is  the  scat  of 
chr^nges  wliich.  of  vhaioveT  special  natore,  do  not  involve 
mnoh  desiraiTiive  cec^omp^.'isiiion  and  disengagement  d 
mc:i:n..  are  beliefs  for  wUch  we  have  several  warrants  ;— 
aziiorg  o:hers,  ihe  fy.lowi-i:.  The  grey  tissue 

ccnTains  far  mo:^?  wa:*  r  :h&n  ihe  white  tissue :  the  ppopor- 
ticn  cf  sclils  to  w^:<r  Iviv-c  sb:ni  12  per  cent-  in  the  grey 
i:>5u?,  wriile  in  lie  wii::e  Tissue  it  is  some  25  per  cenu 
X.  w  ab'.intiank^e  of  wa:or  faci'.::a:es  molecular  change,  and 
liil  iraallv  charaoterlres  tv^rrs  in  which  the  rate  of  molecular 
chance  is  hich.  Henoe  ihe  iniplic^iion  is  that  the  grey 
m a ::vr undergoes  ino:ar::v^rpho>is  w::h  much  greater  rapidity 
:han  "he  whiie.  S-r.'^r.gf  r  evidence  is  afforded  by  the 

fij:  ihai  the  grey  or  vesioulAr  sv.l  stance  has  a  vascularity 
imTnensiiv  exv-eedinsr  i-i'it  of  ihe  white  or  fibrous  sub- 
s".aii?e.  On  ccinparir.t:  the  nc:-wcrks  of  blood  vessels  that 
P'rTzie-^Te  the  two,  ih..  vii^LrcTi.v  is  conspicuous;  and  it  is 
iii.ich  ^^-^'.-er  ihan  a:  dr>:  arivArs.  An  esiimate  based  on 
n^^sTxi^e-m^nis,  proves  ilia:  a  civcn  bulk  of  the  one  contains 
ao-.-a:  rve  tiiaes  as  manv  c^Tv^lLirles  as  an  eoual  bulk  of  the 
o::i-.r.^    X::,tv  since  these  minute  canals  that  bring  and  take 

•  TzA  irLM'z.z  ::i  w-::b  :^:5  wvlrsiTf  :*  K:!*-^'..  i#  .vsuiced  in  the  Manittil 
tf  Hawm9.  B.hV2r»7-f^  Vj  1.  Ks>::iK-r  :  trir^liiesl  Aid  ed:t«i  by  G^njie  Bosk, 
ri:-S,  «ai  Thcan  Uailtr,  F.E.S.  T:.*  «::=i:e  is  ewilr  made.  A 
*ta  >K  of  tq^a-iiroat  |«i»U«l  Ixrw  W.:::*:  d:»w-  ;»£«T«nc!Tdkroqgh tho two 
*<  w vrti,  IM  n33.^.*r  of  pUees  a:  w^ii.h  o=e  of  tii*«  Uaw  cnava blood-TOMh 
•  lii-s  \  rirta  itr.ri  fay  aa  iacb)  is  c,-u=:frl  asd  the  l:k«  being  done  wilh 
t*  «w:  >»r.b  '.f  ttrh  of  iJii  o:btr  pjirii:*!  linw  irarerslag  the  «me  net- 
•**•  *****  »  ^/u-sfii,  by  takzB^  an  arertpp,  the  ccm^fr  of  T«wb  nsoally 
M«t  Vis*  a  a  ff^^K-.i^i  dl^unce.  Tt*  2:k*  p^>.^sss  is  then  poae  tbitmgh  with 
liMS  fd  lA*  VLiz^K  l-iM  sraTvrvin;  tb-  o:-;:fr  aet-wrrt  Thea*  aTvn^Bi  do 
•'^  fc^w*vw,  v/t  «x2^»4i  th<  co-ST^irirlre  nzraSfr*  of  M.-b  intenections  in 
•^  t»»  Bct-vv-lu  ;  Kvse  :i«  iL»i«  ..  f  :he  on*  are  ur.:ikf  lb  we  of  the  olhet 
|&     Hcoee  it  is  Be«if;i2  to  draw  an  oj:;*:  r4uraber  v>f  lurillcl  loogiin* 
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away  materials^  mnst  be  numerous  in  proportion  as  com* 
position  and  decomposition  are  quick ;  we  may  infer  a  fj^reat 
difference  between  the  rates  of  destructive  change  in  tbe 
two  tissues.  Another  contrast  supports  this  con« 

elusion  no  less  strongly.  The  unstable  granular  protoplasm 
contained  in  the  corpuscles^  is  shielded  from  adjacent  dis- 
turbing forces  by  a  membrane  which,  even  where  thickest, 
is  so  delicate  that  its  existence  can  be  demonstrated 
only  by  the  help  of  re-agents;  and  which  in  many 
corpuscles  cannot  be  made  visible  at  all.  Hence  between 
the  matter  contained  in  these  corpuscles,  or  vesicles, 
and  the  streams  of  blood  that  run  among  them  so 
abundantly,  are  interposed  little  else  than  the  delicate  walls 
of  the  capillary  blood-vessels;  and  thus  the  disturbing 
substances  brought  by  each  capillary,  can  pass  with  the 
least  possible  hindrance  into  the  unstably-arranged  contents 
of  the  neighbouring  vesicles.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  relations  of  the  blood  to  the  contents  of  nerve-tubes. 
The  wall  of  each  nerve-tube  is  thick  enough  to  make  it 
easily  demonstrated;  and  between  it  and  the  central  thread 
of  essential  matter,  comes  the  coat  of  nerve-medulla. 
Through  these  barriers  the  disturbing  agents,  carried  among 
the  nerve-tubes  by  sparingly-distributed  capiUaries,  cannot 
readily  pass ;  and  the  essential  nerve-thread  is  prevented  from 
having  molecular  changes  set  up  in  it  at  places  between 
its  two  extremes.  This  protection  suffices  so  long  as  the 
disturbing  agents  remain  normal  in  their  amounts ;  but  when 
they  become  excessive,  as  they  do  if  the  blood-vessels  become 
congested,  local  changes  in  the  nerve-threads  are  caused : 
whence  one  kind  of  neuralgia.    It  should  be  added  that  by 

dinal  lines ;  and  to  repeat  with  them  thb  process  of  averagiDg.  By  taking  tho 
means  between  the  resolting  nnmbers  and  the  previoas  numbers,  ws  get  a  cor- 
rect representation  of  the  relative  frequencies  vrith  which  the  vesse.s  occur  in 
ipaoe  of  one  dimension.  To  ascertain  their  relative  frequencies  in  space  of 
three  dimensions,  or  in  solid  tissue,  it  is  of  course  needful  simply  to  cube  the 
two  mimben  so  arrived  at 
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tills  sheatliing  of  nerve-medulla^  the  essential  nerve-tbroadaiy 
besides  being  sliielded  against  disturbances  from  neighbour- 
ing currents  of  bloody  are  shielded  against  disturbances  from 
nerve-threads  in  the  same  bundle.  Were  ''  axis-cylinders  *' 
lying  in  lateral  contact  not  thus  coated^  a  molecular  change 
propagated  through  one  would  set  up  molecular  changes  in 
its  neighbours;  as^  in  fact^  it  does  in  an  early  stage  of 
ataxy^  characterized  by  loss  of  the  medullary  sheaths. 
Hence^  too,  the  explanation  of  that  normal  absence  of  me- 
dullary sheaths  which  sundry  nervous  structures  show  us. 
For  amoDg  the  Invertehrata,  in  which  this  normal  absence 
occurs,  the  fibres  contained  in  the  same  bundle  have 
nothing  like  those  many  and  varied  distinctions  which  they 
have  in  the  higher  animals :  they  have  termini  of  which 
the  structures  and  functions  are  much  less  differentiated. 
Similarly  with  those  bundles  of  grey  or  non-medullated 
fibres,  contained  in  the  sympathetic  system  of  vertebrate 
animals;  for  these  bundles,  serving  to  establish  relations 
among  the  viscera,  each  of  which  is  much  less  divided  into 
parts  that  act  independently,  there  needs  no  such  perfect  in- 
sulation of  the  nerve-fibres.  And  the  like  holds  even  in  cer^ 
tain  portions  of  the  peripheral  cerebro-spinal  system ;  as  the 
olfactory  expansion,  which  consists  of  an  extensive  plexus 
of  non-medullated  fibres,  and  which  has  the  peculiarity 
that  different  parts  of  its  area  are  not  acted  upon  sepa- 
rately. 

The  evidences,  direct  and  indirect,  thus  justify  us  in 
concluding  that  the  nervous  system  consists  of  one  kind 
of  matter  under  different  forms  and  conditions.  In  the 
grey  tissue  this  matter  exists  in  masses  containing  cor- 
puscles, which  are  soft  and  have  granules  dispersed  through 
them,  and  which,  besides  being  thus  unstably  composed, 
are  placed  so  as  to  be  liable  to  disturbance  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree.  In  the  white  tissue  this  matter  is  collected 
together  in  extremely  slender  threads,  that  are  denser,  that 
are  uniform  in  texture,  and  that  are  shielded  in  an  unusual 
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nmnner  from  disturbing  forces^  except  at  their  two  cxtre« 
mities.  And  the  implication  on  which  we  henceforth  pro* 
oeed  is^  that  the  masses^  nnstablj  constituted  and  con- 
ditioned^  are  seats  of  destructive  molecular  changes^  and 
disengagement  of  motion ;  while  the  stably  constituted  and 
conditioned  threads^  are  the  seats  of  molecular  changes  that 
are  not  destructive^  and  are  probably  isomeric. 

§  10.  Nerve-tubes  with  their  contained  protein-threads, 
and  nerve-cells  with  their  contained  and  surrounding 
masses  of  changing  protein-substance^  are  the  histologic 
elements  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built  up; 
and  we  have  now  to  ask  in  what  way  they  are  put 
together.  We  will  begin  with  the  peripheral  termina- 
tions of  the  nerve-tubes ;  or  rather^  with  those  of  them 
which.lie  on  the  outer  surface. 

Suppose  the  skin,  including  those  introverted  portions 
of  it  which  form  the  receptive  areas  of  the  special 
senses,  to  be  marked  all  over  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a 
net-work.  Suppose  the  meshes  of  this  net-work  to  vary 
extremely  in  their  sizes ;  so  that  while  in  some  places  they 
are  as  large  as  those  of  a  fishing-net,  they  are  in  other  places 
not  large  enough  to  admit  the  point  of  a  needle.  Or,  to 
speak  specifically,  suppose  that  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
the  meshes  are  some  2^  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  being 
equally  large  over  the  middles  of  the  fore-arms,  and  the 
middles  of  the  thighs,  they  diminish  to  2  inches  and  less 
over  the  neck  and  breast,  to  1^  inches  at  the  extremities 
of  the  legs,  to  1^  inches  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  to  less 
than  an  inch  on  the  forehead,  to  less  than  half-an-inch  over 
the  cheeks  and  over  the  palms  of  the  hands,  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  less  over  the  fingers,  to  a  twelfth  of  an  inch 
at  the  inner  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  sup- 
pose, further,  that  over  the  back  of  that  dermal  sac  which 
forms  the  eye,  these  meshes  are  so  small  that  a  microscope 
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is  required  to  distinguish  them.  Having  imagined  sndi  a 
net-MTork  of  MrhicH  tHe  meshes^  irregularlj  polygonal  in 
their  outlines^  are  thus  wide  over  parts  of  the  snr&ce  that 
have  but  little  variety  of  converse  with  the  external  world, 
and  become  smaller  in  proportion  as  the  sur&oes  have 
multiplied  and  variable  contacts  with  things ;  we  shaU  have 
gained  an  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  among  the 
separate  local  areas  in  which  there  arise  independent  nerves. 
To  complete  the  conception,  however,  something  else  must 
be  supposed.  The  large  meshes  we  must  represent  as 
marked  out  by  very  broad  lines — say  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  where  the  meshes  are  largest.  We  must  imagine 
them  narrowing  as  the  meshes  become  smaller;  until, 
when  we  come  to  the  meshes  over  the  surface  of  the 
retina,  the  dividing  linos  have  dwindled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  gossamer  thread.  And  now  let  us  conceive  that 
within  each  of  these  areas,  large  or  small  as  it  may  happen, 
there  exists  a  plexus  of  fibres,  formed  of  the  essential  neiTO 
substance,  that  are  continuous  with  one  another,  but  have 
no  connection  with  the  fibres  occupying  adjacent  areas. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  must  conceive  any  sharp  limitation  of 
the  space  occupied  by  each  plexus.  We  must  assume  that 
the  line  separating  two  areas,  here  very  broad  and  here  very 
narrow,  covers  a  space  into  which  fibres  from  both  the  areas 
run,  without  joining  one  another.  Hence  the  area  belong- 
ing to  each  independent  plexus,  is  the  internal  area  of  the 
mesh,  plus  the  space  occupied  by  its  circumscribing  broad 
or  narrow  line ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  line  represents  the 
extent   to   which  adjacent   areas  overlap.  Such, 

then,  are  the  peripheral  expansions  of  those  nerves  which 
are  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  external  forces.  Here  each 
monopolizes  a  relatively-great  tract  of  the  surface,  and  here 
an  extremely  minute  one.  Each  is  an  independent  agent- 
each  is  capable  of  having  a  change  set  up  in  it  without 
changes  being  set  up  in  its  neighbours.  The  skin  is,  as  it 
were,  occupied  all  over  with  separate  fpi^lers,  that  are  here 
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widely  scattered.  Here  clustered,  and  here  crowded  togetlier 
as  closely  as  maintenance  of  tHeir  individnalities  will  allow. 
From  the  nerre-plexos  occupying  one  of  these  areas,  there 
takes  its  rise  the  central  fibre,  or  axis-cylinder,  of  a  nerve- 
tabe.  Coated  with  its  medulla  and  inclosing  sheath,  it 
takes  its  way  from  the  surface  inwards,  and,  proceeding 
without  any  branch  or  junction,  eventually  reachas  a  mass 
of  grey  matter  with  imbedded  vesicles — a  nerve-centre  or 
ganglion.  Into  the  substance  of  this  the  essential  nerve* 
thread  runs,  becoming  divested  of  its  medullary  sheath; 
and  where  the  structure  is  least  involved,  the  essential 
nerve-fibre  frequently  if  not  always  ends  in  a  nerve-vesicle. 
In  such  simple,  and  what  we  may  call  typical,  centres,  there 
branches  out  fit)m  some  other  part  of  the  nerve-vesicle, 
another  nerve-fibre  which,  similarly  inclosed  in  its  double 
sheath,  pursues  an  outward  course,  ordinarily  along  the 
same  general  route  as  the  first,  until,  reaching  the  same 
part  of  the  body,  it  buries  itself  in  a  bundle  of  muscular 
fibres  amid  which  its  ramifications  end.  Thus  we  have  as 
the  elements  of  what  is  called  a  nervous  arc — 1,  a  peri- 
pheral expansion,  placed  where  it  is  Uable  to  be  disturbed 
by  an  external  agent,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  most  easily 
disturbed;  2,  a  connected  fibre  capable  of  being  readily 
afikcted  by  disturbances  at  this  outer  end,  but  shielded  from 
disturbances  elsewhere ;  3,  at,  or  near,  the  inner  end  of  this 
fibre,  a  corpuscle  of  unstably-arranged  substance,  apt  to 
give  out  much  molecular  motion  when  disturbed ;  4,  a 
second  fibre  diverging  fit)m  the  corpuscle,  or  its  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  subject  to  disturbance  from  the  molecular 
motion  disengaged  near  its  origin,  but  protected  from  other 
influences  ;  5,  at  the  remote  extremity  of  this  second  fibre, 
a  subdivided  termination  amid  a  substance  that  contracts 
greatly  when  disturbed,  and  which,  in  contracting,  moves 
the  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  first  fibre  took  its  rise. 
Fig.  1  is  a  diagram  representing  these  elements  of  a  nervous 
arc:  A  being  the  first,  or,  as  it  is  called,  afierent  nerve. 
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with  its  periplicral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  nonre-corw 
puscle  or  ganglion-cell;  and  C  tiie  second,  or  efferent^ 
nerve^  with  its  termination  c. 


Wfl.1. 


Ti^ 


This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetnally  repeated  throngfa- 
out  the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface^  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is^  in  a  certain  sense^  universally  applicable.  J 
say  in  a  certain  sense^  because^  until  another  element  is 
addcd^  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves^ 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everjrwhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  nervous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous  arc 
with  the  rest — there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  communicating  fibres  come ;  and  where,  by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nerve.*     In 

*  The  words  erntripctal  and  centrifugal  are  occasionally  used  in  nerre- 
phyfliology  as  the  equivalents  of  ofTerent  and  eflen^nt  But  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  detcrip- 
tire,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  centripetal  may  with  advantage  hare  thif 
mere  special  meaning  given  to  it ;  and  centrifugal  the  correlative  meaning. 
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2  is  shown,  diagrammatically,  the  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added, 
there  results  what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  unit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervoos  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
inclade.  Bat  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
is  possible  without  them.  Let  us,  then,  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition,  consider  the  general  method  afler  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams,  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  afierent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
skin,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


•/ 


Other  sheathed  bundles  of  fibres  firom  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region,  presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve-vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
nervous  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efferent  nerves  which  have 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afierent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  efierent  nerves, 
diverging  and  re-diverging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
this  part,  as  at  c,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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with  its  periplieral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  nonro-corb 
puscle  or  ganglion-cell;  and  C  the  second^  or  efferent^ 
nerve^  with  its  termination  c. 


This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetnally  repeated  througfa. 
out  the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external,,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface^  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is^  in  a  certain  senso^  universally  applicable.  J 
say  in  a  certain  sense^  because^  until  another  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves, 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everjrwhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  nervous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous  arc 
with  the  rest — there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  communicating  fibres  come ;  and  where,  by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nerve.*     In 

*  The  words  eaUripctal  and  centrifugal  are  occasionally  used  in  neire- 
physiology  as  the  equivalents  of  afferent  and  efferent  But  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  detcrip- 
tire,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  eeiUripelal  may  with  advantage  hare  thif 
mere  special  meauicg  given  to  it ;  and  centrifugal  the  correlative  meaning. 
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Tig.  2  is  shown,  diagrammaticallj,  the  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added, 
there  results  what  we  may  fSurly  regard  as  the  unit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervoos  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
include.  But  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
is  possible  without  them.  Let  us,  then,  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition,  consider  the  general  method  afler  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams,  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  afierent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
side,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


•/ 


Other  sheathed  bundles  of  fibres  firom  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region,  presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve-vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
neryoBS  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efferent  nerves  which  have 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afferent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  efferent  nerves, 
diverging  and  re-diverging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
this  part,  as  at  e,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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In  like  inannei*  tlie  centripetal  fibres  d,  origpnatisg  in  tUi 
ganglion^  take  their  common  coarse^  joined  perliaps  by  other 
fibres  originating  else^here^  towards  a  ganglion  E,  tbafe  is 
larger  and  has  more  nnmerons  connections.  Of  coarse  tlie 
clastered  lines  and  spotted  circles  in  Fig.  8,  are  entirely 
diagrammatic — give  no  idea  of  the  separate  nerves  and 
bundles  and  ganglia  as  they  actually  exist;  but  merely  of  the 
relations  in  -which  they  stand  to  one  another.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  more  central  ganglion,  to  which  oonveige 
other  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  (together  with  some 
afferent  nerves  that  pass  through  inferior  ganglia  without 
stopping)  may  itself  be  subordinate  to  a  still  snperior,  or 
still  more  central,  ganglion.  To  this  it  gives  off  what  may 
be  called  superior  centripetal  nerves  ;  and  other  nerves  of 
the  same  or  of  a  lower  order  being  brought  to  it,  this  highest 
ganglion  becomes  a  place  where  there  are  established 
communications  among  all  the  subordinate  and  sub-subordi* 
nate  ganglia,  with  their  afferent  and  efferent  fibres. 

One  further  kind  of  connection  exists.  The  immense 
majority  of  animals,  have  their  parts  symmetrically  arranged 
— sometimes  radially  but  more  frequently  bi-laterally.  Fop 
the  corresponding  parts  there  are  habitually  corresponding 
ganglia ;  and  the  connections  that  remain  to  be  named  are 
those  between  these  corresponding  ganglia,  or  ganglia  which 
belong  to  the  same  grade.  Such  connections  consist  of 
what  are  called  commissural  fibres.  They  are  indicated  at  b, 
where  they  transversely  join  the  structure  shown  in  detail, 
with  the  answering  structure  belonging  to  the  other  side  o^ 
the  body.  The  word  commissural  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  sense  :  including  fibres  that  unite  ganglia  of 
different  grades.  But  since  the  great  majority  of  the  fibres 
called  commissural  are  those  which  join  duplicate  ganglia,  op 
else  ganglia  that  occupy  like  relations  in  the  hierarchy,  it 
will,  I  think,  conduce  to  clearness  to  restrict  its  application 
to  these :  leaving  the  word  centripetal  for  fibres  which  con- 
nect ganglia  of  lower  orders  with  those  of  higher  orders. 
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The  commissures  iilms  bringing  into  relation  the  members  of 
each  pair  of  centreSj  inferior  or  superior^  and  so  linking  the 
two  halves  of  the  nervous  system^  complete  the  nervous 
communications  throughout  the  organism. 

This  description^  purposelj  generalized  with  a  view  of 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  nervous  organization,  apart 
from  any  particular  type,  may  be  fitly  supplemented  by  the 
description  of  a  special  structure  that  illustrates  them. 
Each  sucker  on  any  arm  of  a  cuttle-fish,  has  a  ganglion 
seated  beneath  it.  To  this  descend  the  afierent  nerves  that 
are  affected  by  touching  the  sucker ;  and  from  it  ascend  the 
efferent  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
sucker.  These  form  a  local  nervous  system  that  is  ex- 
perimentally proved  to  have  a  certain  completeness  in  itself. 
.  But  now  from  the  ganglion  underneath  each  sucker,  fibres 
run  along  the  arm,  in  company  with  fibres  from  all  similar 
ganglia  in  the  arm ;  and  this  bundle  of  centripetal  fibres 
eventually  reaches  a  ganglion  at  the  base  of  the  arm.  Each 
arm,  similarly  constructed,  thus  has  a  chief  nervous  centre 
in  which  the  fibres  from  all  its  minor  nervous  centres  are 
brought  into  communication.  Further,  all  round  the  ring 
formed  by  the  united  base  of  the  arms,  there  runs  an  an- 
nular commissure  connecting  these  superior  ganglia.  And 
then  from  each  of  them  is  given  off  a  bundle  of  fibres  that 
proceed  centripetally  to  a  still  higher  centre — the  cephalic 
ganglion ;  where,  consequently,  nerves  from  all  the  arms  are 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  one  another,  and 
also  into  communication  with  nerves  arriving  from  ganglia 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Omitting  details  and  qualifica- 
tions, not  essential  to  such  a  conception  as  concerns  us  here, 
wo  thus  see  that  in  nervous  structure  there  is  a  centraliza- 
tion and  re-centralization,  that  is  canied  far  in  proportion 
as  the  organization  is  high. 

§  12.  We  may  be  sure  that  along  with  a  principle  of  ar« 
rangement  among  connecting  structures,  there  goes  some 
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principle  of  composition  in  the  centres  that  are  oonnected; 
whicH  are  not  simply  places  for  the  meeting  of  fibres^  bnt 
places  in  which  there  exist  agents  liable  to  be  acted  <m  by 
the  in-coming  fibres  and  capable  of  acting  on  the  oat-going 
fibres.  Respecting  the  principle  of  composition^  onr  reason* 
ings  must  be  mainly  hypothetical ;  bat  they  wiU^  I  think, 
prove  of  some  worthy  by  leading  as  to  conclasions  that  har- 
monize with  observation,  so  far  as  this  carries  as. 

In  ascending  fix>m  the  lowest  to  the  highest  types  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  see  that  the  distribution  and  combi- 
nation of  nerve-fibres  are  so  modified,  as  to  make  possible  an 
increasing  multiplicity,  variety,  and  complexity  of  relations 
among  different  parts  of  the  organism.  What  kind  of  mo- 
dification does  this  necessitate  at  places  where  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  put  in  communication  ?  Without  assuming  that 
two  fibres  which  bring  two  parts  of  the  organism  into  rela- 
tion, are  always  united  at  their  central  extremities  by  an 
intermediate  nerve-corpuscle,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
continuity  between  their  central  extremities  must  be  effected 
eitlier  by  a  nerve-corpuscle  or  by  some  less-defined  portion 
of  grey  substance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  different  connections  to  be  established  among  the 
nerves  coming  to  any  ganglion,  must  be  the  number  of  the 
more  or  less  independent  portions  of  grey  substance  re- 
quired to  establish  them.  Let  us  consider  the  implications. 
Suppose  that  a  and  b,  Fig.  4,  are  two  points  in  the  or- 
ganism. To  join  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  there 
needs  only  the  single  ganglion-cell  A.  Similarly,  to  bring 
into  nervous  relation  the  points  c  and  d,  the  single  ganglion- 
coll  B  sufiices.  So  long  as  A  and  B  remain  unconnected, 
these  two  simple  relations  are  the  only  possible  ones  among 
the  points  a,  b,  c,  d.  But  now  assume  that  from  A  and  B 
there  run  fibres  to  the  centre  C — ^not  a  single  fibre  from 
each,  but  two  fibres,  one  of  which  in  each  case  proceeds  from 
a  or  t,  and  from  c  or  d.  This  being  so,  there  may  be  formed 
at  C,  eleven  simple  and  compound  relations:  these  four 
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points  call  be  arranged  into  six  gronps  of  two^  ab,  a  e,  a  d, 
he,  bd,  e  d;  into  four  gronps  o(  thTee,baCjbadjaed,ebd; 
and  into  one  gronp  of  fonr,  abed.  Hence,  supposing  the 
centre  C  to  be  made  np  of  tbe  independent  cells,  or  portions 
of  grey  substance,  severally  serving  to  link  the  members  of 
a  gronp  into  a  separate  combination,  there  mnst  be  at 
least  eleven  such.  If,  again,  from  this  centre  C,  we  assume 
that  there  run  adequately  numerous  fibres  to  the  higher 
centre  F,  and  that  this  is  also  duly  connected  through 
the  centres  D  and  E,  with  the  points  e,  f,  g,  h;  then 
the  possible  number  of  groups,  simple  and  compound, 
that  may  be  formed  at  F,  will  amount  to  247;  and  to 
unite  the  members  of  each  group  so  that  it  may  be  inde 
pendent  of  the  rest,  there  must  be  at  least  247  connect^ 


ing  links  at  the  centre  F.  Without  pursuing  the  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  manifest  that  as  these  points  in  the  or- 
ganism increase  in  number,  and  as  the  clusters  of  them 
that  are  to  be  brought  into  relation  become  larger  and  more 
various,  the  central  elements  through  which  their  relations 
are  established  must  grow  multitudinous.  An  in- 

adequate conception,  however,  is  thus  reached ;  for  we  have 
considered  only  the  requisites  for  forming  among  these 
points,  the  greatest  number  of  diflTerent  groups,  simple  and 
compound;  ignoring    the  diflferent    orders    in  which  the 
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organism ;  it  immensely  nnder-statea  tlie  nnmber  of  points 
to  be  so  correlated^  as  well  as  the  nnmber,  and  variety,  and 
complexity,  of  the  groups  into  which  they  are  to  be  com- 
bined. The  places  from  which  afferent  nerves  proceed,  as 
well  as  the  places  to  which  efferent  nerves  proceed,  are 
mnltitndinons.  Very  large  gronps  of  such  places  have  their 
members  put  in  simultaneons  communication.  The  different 
groups  so  formed  are  innumerable.  And  extremely  varied 
relations  of  succession  are  established  among  members  of 
the  same  group ;  as  well  as  among  different  groups.  Hence 
we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  along  with  an  increasing  multi- 
plicity and  heterogeneity  of  nervous  connections,  there  must 
go  increasing  massiveness  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  accu- 
mulations of  vesicular  matter. 

One  further  corollary  deserves  noting.  Each  vesicle,  or 
each  portion  of  grey  matter  that  establishes  a  continuity 
between  the  central  termini  of  fibres,  is  not  merely  a  con- 
necting link :  it  is  also  a  reservoir  of  molecular  motion,  which 
it  gives  out  when  disturbed.  Hence,  if  the  composition  of 
nerve-centres  is  determined  as  above  indicated,  it  follows 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number,  extensiveness,  and  com- 
plexity, of  the  relations,  simultaneous  and  successive,  that 
are  formed  among  different  parts  of  the  organism,  will  be 
the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  which  the  nerve-centres 
are  capable  of  disengaging. 

$  13.  As  a  datum  for  Psychology  of  the  most  general 
kind,  the  foregoing  description  of  nervous  structure  might 
suffice.  But  having  to  deal  chiefly  with  that  more  special 
Psychology  distinguished  as  human^  it  will  be  proper  to  add 
some  account  of  the  human  nervous  system.  A  few  facts  of 
moment  respecting  its  peripheral  parts,  may  be  set  down 
before  we  study  its  central  parts. 

At  the  surface  of  the  body,  where  the  extremities  of 
nerve-fibres  are  so  placed  as  to  be  most  easily  disturbed,  we 
generally  find  what  may  be  called  multipliers  of   distur* 
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bances.  Sundry  appliances  whicli  appear  to  Iiave  notliing  fal 
common^  liave  the  common  function  of  concentrating,  on  the 
ends  of  nerves,  the  actions  of  external  agents.  That  this  is 
the  effect  produced  by  the  lenses  of  the  eyes,  is  a  famih'ar 
ikct.  It  is  a  less  familiar  fact  that  certain  otolites  and 
minute  rods  or  fibres,  immersed  in  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
internal  ear,  serve  to  transform  the  less  sensible  vibrations 
communicated  to  this  liquid,  into  the  more  sensible  vibrations 
of  solid  masses,  and  to  bring  these  directly  to  bear  on  the 
nervo-termioations.  So,  too,  is  it  over  the  integument;  or, 
at  any  rate,  over  the  parts  of  it  subject  to  many  and  varied 
contacts.  Though  men  have  not,  like  many  inferior  Mam« 
mals,  the  well-developed  tactual  multipliers  called  vibrisscB 
(known  in  a  cat  as  ^'  whiskers''),  each  of  which  is  a  lever 
that  intensifies  a  slight  touch  at  the  outer  end  into  a  strong 
pressure  of  the  imbedded  end  upon  an  adjacent  nerve-fibre; 
yet  every  one  of  the  short  hairs  on  a  man's  skin  acts  in  the 
same  way.  And  then,  in  addition  to  these,  there  are,  at 
places  whore  the  contacts  with  objects  are  perpetual,  and 
where  hairs  do  not  grow,  certain  multipliers  below  the  sur» 
face — small  dense  bodies  named  corpuscula  tactua,  round  each 
of  which  a  nerve-fibre  ramifies,  and  each  of  which,  when 
moved  by  the  touch  of  a  foreign  body,  gives  to  its  attached 
nerve-fibre  a  greater  pressure  than  this  would  receive  were 
the  surrounding  substance  homogeneous :  a  fact  which  will 
he  understood  on  remembering  the  eficct  of  pressure  on  the 
nkin  when  some  small  hard  body,  as  a  thorn,  is  imbedded 
in  it. 

So  much  for  the  instruments  that  are  external  to  the 
peripheral  expansions  of  the  nerves,  and  serve  to  exag- 
gerate the  eflTccts  of  incident  forces.  We  may  now  con- 
template these  peripheral  expansions  themselves,  as  being 
adapted  to  receive  these  exaggerated  incident  forces. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  nerve-fibrillaD,  ramifying 
where  they  are  most  exposed  to  disturbances,  consist  of 
nerve*protoplasm  unprotected  by  medullary  sheaths  and  not 
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even  covered  by  membranons  sheatlis.  In  fact,  the/  appear 
to  consist  of  matter  like  that  contained  in  nerve-yesicleSy 
bat  without  the  fat-granules  ;  and  may  be  regarded  os^  like 
it,  more  unstable  than  the  matter  composing  the  central 
fibres  of  the  fully-differentiated  nerve-tubes.  To  this  general 
character  of  the  nerve-terminations,  have  to  be  added  the 
more  special  characters  of  the  terminations  exposed  to 
special  forces.  The  delicate  pale  fibres  which  form  a  layer 
on  the  surface  of  the  retina,  ore  not  directly  affected  by  tho 
rays  of  light  concentrated  upon  them ;  but  these  rays,  pass« 
ing  through  them,  fall  on  a  layer  of  closely  packed,  but  quite 
separate,  httle  bodies  which  are  the  true  sensitive  structures; 
and  then  the  minute  ncrve-fibrillae  that  run  from  these  to 
the  stratum  of  retinal  nerve-fibres,  pass  on  their  way  into  a 
layer  of  nerve-vesicles,  with  which  we  may  presume 
they  have  connections.  That  is  to  say,  this  peripheral 
expansion  of  the  nerve  on  which  visual  images  fall, 
contains  numerous  small  portions  of  the  highly-unstable 
nerve-matter,  ready  to  change,  and  ready  to  give  out 
molecular  motion  in  changing.  It  is  thus,  too,  with 
those  terminal  ramifications  of  the  auditory  nerve,  on  which 
sonorous  vibrations  are  concentrated.  And  there  is  an 
analogous  peculiarity  in  the  immensely-expanded  extremity 
of  the  olfactory  nerve.  Here,  over  a  large  tract  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  is  a  thick  plexus  of  the  grey  un» 
sheathed  fibres;  and  among  them  are  distributed  both 
nerve-vesicles  and  granular  grey  substance,  such  as  that  out 
of  which  the  vesicles  arise  in  the  nervous  centres. 

The  significance  of  these  structural  peculiarities  we  shall 
cee  hereafter.  For  the  present  we  need  only  note  the  distri- 
bution of  them.  Over  the  skin,  which  is  conversant  with 
forces  of  a  relatively-considerable  intensity — mechanical 
unpacts,  pressures,  tensions, — ^we  do  not  find  that  the  nerve* 
terminations  contain  deposits  of  the  peculiarly  unstable 
nerve-substance.  But  we  find  such  deposits  where  the 
incident  forces  are  extremely  feeble^  or  fall  on  excessively 
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with  its  periplieral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  noTTO*cop> 
puscle  or  ganglion-cell;  and  C  the  second,  or  efferent^ 
nerve,  with  its  termination  c. 
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This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetually  repeated  through- 
out the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external.,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface,  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  universally  applicable.  I 
say  in  a  certain  sense,  because,  until  another  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves, 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everjrwhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  nervous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous  arc 
with  the  rest — ^there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  communicating  fibres  come ;  and  where,  by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nerve.*     In 

*  The  words  eerUripetal  and  centrifugal  are  occasionally  used  in  neire- 
physiology  as  the  equivalents  of  afTerent  and  eflerent  But  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  detcrip- 
tire,  it  seenu  to  me  that  the  word  eerUripetal  may  with  advantage  hare  thii 
mere  special  meaning  given  to  it ;  and  centrifugal  the  correlative  meaning. 
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Tig.  2  is  shown,  diagrammaticallj,  the  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added, 
there  results  what  we  maj  fairly  regard  as  the  unit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervous  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
include.  But  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
18  possible  without  them.  Let  us,  then,  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition,  consider  the  general  method  after  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams,  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  afierent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
skii^,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 


•/ 


Other  sheathed  bundles  of  fibres  from  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region,  presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve-vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
nervous  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efferent  nerves  which  have 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afferent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  efferent  nerves, 
diverging  and  re-diverging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
this  part,  as  at  e,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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with  its  periplieral  expansion  a;  B  being  the  norvo-coi^ 
puscle  or  ganglion-cell;  and  C  the  second,  or  efferent^ 
nerve^  with  its  termination  c. 
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This  arrangement  of  parts  is  perpetually  repeated  through* 
out  the  nervous  system ;  and  if  we  generalize  the  concep- 
tion somewhat  by  supposing  that  the  commencement  a  is 
not  necessarily  external,,  but  may  be  on  an  inner  surface^  or 
within  an  organ,  while  the  termination  c  is  not  necessarily 
in  a  muscle  but  may  be  in  a  gland ;  we  shall  have  a  concep- 
tion that  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  universally  applicable.  I 
8uy  in  a  certain  sense,  because,  until  another  element  is 
added,  the  conception  is  incomplete.  These  coupled  nerves, 
with  the  ganglion-cell  acting  as  a  direct  or  indirect  link 
between  them,  recurring  everywhere  in  substantially  the 
same  relations,  appear  to  form  a  compound  structure  out 
of  which  the  nervous  system  is  built — its  unit  of  composi- 
tion. But  this  is  not  so.  By  multiplication  of  such  arcs 
we  may  get  a  multitude  of  separate  nervous  agencies, 
but  not  a  nervous  system.  To  produce  a  nervous  system 
there  needs  an  element  connecting  each  such  nervous  arc 
with  the  rest — there  needs  a  third  fibre  running  from  the 
ganglion-cell,  or  its  neighbourhood,  to  some  place  where 
other  communicating  fibres  come ;  and  where,  by  direct  or 
indirect  junctions,  actual  or  approximate,  the  primary 
couples  of  nerves  may  be  brought  into  relation.  That  is, 
there  requires  what  we  may  call  a  centripetal  nerve.*     In 

*  The  words  cerUripetal  and  eetUri/ugal  are  occasionally  used  in  nerve- 
physiology  as  the  equivalents  of  afferent  and  efferent  But  as  afferent  and 
efferent  are  by  far  the  most  generally  adopted,  and  are  also  the  most  descrip- 
tive, it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  ceniripekU  may  with  advantage  have  this 
mere  special  meaning  given  to  it ;  and  caUri/ugal  the  correlative  meaning. 
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Tig.  2  is  Bhown^  diagrammaticallj,  tho  relation  in  which 
this  stands  to  the  others.  A  centripetal  nerve  being  added^ 
there  results  what  we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  unit  of  com- 
position of  the  nervous  system.  We  shall  have  presently 
to  recognize  certain  fibres  which  this  conception  does  not 
include.  But  they  are  not  essential ;  for  a  nervous  system 
is  possible  without  them.  Let  us,  then,  taking  this  as  our 
unit  of  composition,  consider  the  general  method  after  which 
a  nervous  system  is  constructed. 

§  11.  The  fibres  represented  in  the  above  diagrams,  do 
not  ordinarily  pursue  their  respective  courses  by  themselves  : 
they  proceed  in  company,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  afierent 
nerves  arising  at  a,  in  separate  but  adjacent  areas  on  the 
skin,  or  in  other  organs  recipient  of  external  impressions, 
converge;  and,  while  maintaining  their  separate  indivi- 
dualities, become  united  into  a  bundle  inclosed  in  a  sheath. 
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Other  sheathed  bundles  of  fibres  from  other  clustered  areas 
in  the  same  region,  presently  join  them,  and  run  along  with 
them  in  a  compound  bundle,  until  they  eventually  reach  the 
mass  of  imbedded  nerve-vesicles  constituting  a  ganglion  or 
nervous  centre  B.  Similarly  the  efierent  nerves  which  have 
their  roots  in  this  ganglion,  issue  from  it  as  a  bundle,  which, 
commonly  inclosed  in  the  same  general  sheath  as  the  afferent 
nerves,  goes  back  to  the  part  of  the  body  whence  these 
arose;  and  secondary  bundles  of  these  efferent  nerves, 
diverging  and  re-diverging  from  one  another  as  they  enter 
this  part,  as  at  e,  finally  become  lost  in  its  various  muscles. 
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The  iSrst  to  claim  attention  are  the  vaso-motor  nenreB.  Bun- 
dles of  these  issae  firom  the  spinal  cord^  and^  joined  by  bundles 
of  nerves  arising  from  the  sympathetic  system,  accompany  the 
main  arteries :  dividing  and  subdividing  wherever  these  do, 
so  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down  to  the  most 
minuto.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  form^  in  tact,  an  additional 
scries  of  efferent  nerves.  The  nervous  arc  under  its  lowest 
form,  consists  of  the  afferent  nerve  with  its  peripheral  ex- 
tremity exposed  to  external  actions,  the  ganglion-corpuscle 
to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the  efferent  nerve 
thence  issuing  to  end  in  some  muscle.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  developed  nervous 
system,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  running  from  the  first 
or  subordinate  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here  we 
have  to  add,  as  an  habitual  element  of  this  unit  cf 
composition  in  its  complete  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
running  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessels 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  tho 
apparatus. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having  these 
direct  communications  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,  is  also  put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  inmiediately,  dependent^- 
the  viscera.  These  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence— the  sympathetic  system;  and  one  all-important 
viscus,  the  heart,  has  a  nervous  system  that  is  demonstrably 
independent.  The  morphological  interpretation  of  the  vis- 
ceral nervous  system  is  not  settled;  but  whether  it  has  a 
separate  origin,  or  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  undoubted  fact  is  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  through  the  nerves  running  from  it  into  the 
trunks  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with  all  these  vital 
organs;  and  ihac  even  the  heart,  complete  as  is  its  local 
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nerroiis  syBtem,  is,  by  the  vagos  or  pneumogastric  nerve, 
integrated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

A  more  particnlar  account  of  these  and  sundry  structures 
of  the  same  class  is  not  necessary  here.  The  general  fSeict  of 
significance  for  us,  is,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
through  their  afferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 
actions  of  the  external  world,  and  which  through  their 
efferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the  structures  that 
react  on  the  external  world,  are  also  put  in  relation  with 
the  organs  immediately  or  remotely  instrumental  in  supply- 
ing them  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
resulting  from  their  activities. 

§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  Psychology  needs.  Many  conspicuous 
traits  of  nervous  structure  which  some  will  think  ought  to 
be  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.  That  in  the 
spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  placed  internally,  while  in  the 
cerebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fact  of  moment 
in  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 
mind.  Knowledge  of  the  truth  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  afferent,  while  the  anterior  are  efferent, 
is  all-important  to  the  pathologist ;  but  to  the  psychologist 
it  is  quite  unimportant,  since  this  arrangement  might  have 
been  reversed  without  the  principles  of  nervous  structure 
being  in  the  least  changed ;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 
only  that  the  psychologist  is  concerned.  The  leading  facts 
embodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

The  three  great  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  us  that 
along  with  the  relatively-increased  massiveness  distinguish* 
ing  the  higher  t3rpes  of  the  nervous  system,  there  goes  that 
other  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  structural 
combination.  There  is  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 
the  parts  that  unite  local  nervous  centres  with  general 
nervous  centres.    Very  firequently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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The  first  to  claim  attention  are  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  Bail* 
dies  of  these  issae  firom  the  spinal  cord,  and,  joined  by  bnndlca 
of  nerves  arising  from  the  sympathetic  system,  accompany  the 
main  arteries :  dividing  and  subdividing  wherever  these  dOj 
so  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down  to  the  most 
minute.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  form^  in  fact,  an  additional 
scries  of  efierent  nerves.  The  nervous  arc  under  its  lowest 
form,  consists  of  the  afierent  nerve  with  its  peripheral  ex- 
tremity exposed  to  external  actions,  the  ganglion-corpuscle 
to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the  efferent  nerve 
thence  issuing  to  end  in  some  muscle.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  developed  nervous 
system,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  running  from  the  first 
or  subordinate  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here  we 
li.ivo  to  add,  as  an  habitual  clement  of  this  unit  cf 
composition  in  its  complete  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
Tiinning  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessels 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having  these 
direct  communications  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,   is  also    put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  immediately,  dependent — 
the  viscera.     These  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
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nerrous  sjrstem^  is,  by  the  vagus  or  pneumogastric  neire, 
integrated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  and  sundry  structures 
of  the  same  class  is  not  necessary  here.  The  general  fact  of 
significance  for  us,  is,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
throngh  their  afferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 
actions  of  the  external  world,  and  which  through  their 
efierent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the  structures  that 
react  on  the  external  world,  are  also  put  in  relation  with 
the  organs  immediately  or  remotely  instrumental  in  supply- 
ing them  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
resulting  from  their  activities. 

§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  Psychology  needs.  Many  conspicuous 
traits  of  nervous  structure  which  some  will  think  ought  to 
be  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.  That  in  the 
spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  placed  internally,  while  in  the 
cerebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fact  of  moment 
in  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 
mind.  Knowledge  of  the  truth  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
(he  spinal  nerves  are  afferent,  while  the  anterior  are  efferent, 
is  all-important  to  the  pathologist ;  but  to  the  psychologist 
it  is  quite  unimportant,  since  this  arrangement  might  have 
been  reversed  without  the  principles  of  nervous  structure 
being  in  the  least  changed;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 
only  that  the  psychologist  is  concerned.  The  leading  facts 
embodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

The  three  great  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  ns  that 
along  with  the  relatively-increased  massiveness  distinguiBh- 
ing  the  higher  types  of  the  nervous  system,  there  goes  that 
other  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  Btractnial 
combination.  There  is  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 
the  parts  that  unite  local  nervous  centres  with  general 
nervous  centres.     Very  frequently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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The  iSrst  to  claim  attention  are  the  vaso-motor  neires.  Boa* 
dies  of  these  issue  firom  the  spinal  cord,  and,  joined  by  bundles 
of  nerves  arising  from  the  sympathetic  system,  accompany  the 
main  arteries :  dividing  and  subdividing  wherever  these  do, 
so  as  to  supply  fibres  to  all  their  branches  down  to  the  most 
minute.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  form^  in  fact,  an  additional 
scries  of  efferent  nerves.  The  nervous  arc  under  its  lowest 
form,  consists  of  the  afferent  nerve  with  its  peripheral  ex- 
tremity exposed  to  external  actions,  the  ganglion-corpuscle 
to  which  its  central  extremity  runs,  and  the  efferent  nerve 
thence  issuing  to  end  in  some  muscle.  But  as  we  have 
seen,  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  developed  nervous 
system,  includes  a  centripetal  fibre,  running  from  the  first 
or  subordinate  centre  to  a  higher  centre;  and  here  we 
liave  to  add,  as  an  habitual  element  of  this  unit  cf 
composition  in  its  complete  form,  a  vaso-motor  fibre, 
running  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  two  ends 
of  the  nervous  arc  lie,  and  bringing  the  blood-vessels 
of  that  part  into  relation  with  the  other  parts  of  tho 
apparatus. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  besides  having  these 
direct  communications  with  the  muscular  walls  of  the  tubes 
which  bring  blood,  both  to  itself  and  to  the  muscles  it  sends 
fibres  to,  is  also  put  into  relation  with  other  parts  on 
which  it  is  equally,  though  less  immediately,  dependent— 
the  viscera.  These  have,  indeed,  a  nervous  system  of  their 
own,  possessing  apparently  a  considerable  degree  of  inde- 
pendence— ^the  sympathetic  system;  and  one  all-important 
viscus,  the  heart,  has  a  nervous  system  that  is  demonstrably 
independent.  The  morphological  interpretation  of  the  vis- 
ceral nervous  system  is  not  settled;  but  whether  it  has  a 
separate  origin,  or  belongs  to  the  periphery  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  the  undoubted  fact  is  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
system,  through  the  nerves  running  from  it  into  the 
trunks  of  the  sympathetic,  communicates  with  all  these  vital 
organs;  and  ihac  even  the  heart,  complete  as  is  its  local 
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nomms  syBtem,  is,  by  the  vagos  or  pneumogastric  nerve^ 
integrated  with  the  cerebro-spinal  sjstem. 

A  more  particnlar  account  of  these  and  sundry  stmctores 
of  the  same  class  is  not  necessary  here.  The  general  fSeict  of 
significance  for  ns^  is^  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  which 
through  their  a£ferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the 
actions  of  the  external  world,  and  which  through  their 
efferent  nerves  are  put  in  relation  with  the  structures  that 
react  on  the  external  world,  are  also  put  in  relation  with 
the  organs  immediately  or  remotely  instrumental  in  supply- 
ing them  with  nutriment,  and  removing  the  effete  matters 
resulting  from  their  activities. 

§  16.  In  the  foregoing  description  I  have  endeavoured  to 
include  all  that  Psychology  needs.  Many  conspicuous 
traits  of  nervous  structure  which  some  will  think  ought  to 
be  set  down,  are  really  altogether  irrelevant.  That  in  the 
spinal  cord  the  grey  matter  is  placed  internally,  while  in  the 
cerebrum  it  forms  an  outside  stratum,  is  a  fact  of  moment 
in  anatomy,  but  one  which  throws  no  light  on  the  science  of 
mind.  Knowledge  of  the  truth  that  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  are  afferent,  while  the  anterior  are  efferent, 
is  all-important  to  the  pathologist ;  but  to  the  psychologist 
it  is  quite  unimportant,  since  this  arrangement  might  have 
been  reversed  without  the  principles  of  nervous  structure 
being  in  the  least  changed ;  and  it  is  with  these  principles 
only  that  the  psychologist  is  concerned.  The  leading  facts 
embodying  these  principles  may  be  summed  up  thus : — 

The  three  great  sub-kingdoms  of  animals  in  which  the 
nervous  system  becomes  considerably  evolved,  show  us  that 
along  with  the  relatively-increased  massiveness  distinguish- 
ing the  higher  t3rpes  of  the  nervous  system,  there  goes  that 
oi^ev  kind  of  integration  implied  by  increase  of  structural 
combination.  There  is  multiplication  and  enlargement  of 
the  parts  that  unite  local  nervous  centres  with  general 
nervous  centres.    Very  firequently  there  is  an  approach  or 
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figuratively  but  literally^  an  afferent  fibre  of  wliateyer  kind 
is  a  recipient  of  motion  given  to  its  molecules :  either  by 
molar  motion^  as  when  a  blow  is  received;  or  by  the 
motion  of  other  molecules^  as  when  there  is  contact  with 
a  chemically-active  body;  or  by  those  ethereal  molecular 
motions  which  constitute  radiant  heat  and  light. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  more  fully  this  sub-division 
of  nervous  functions^  and  the  reasons  for  here  proceeding 
upon  it. 

§  18.  Physiology  is  an  objective  science ;  and  is  limited 
to  such  data  as  can  be  reached  by  observations  made  on 
sensible  objects.  It  cannot,  therefore,  properly  appropriate 
subjective  data;  or  data  wholly  inaccessible  to  external 
observations.  Without  questioning  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sumed correlation  between  the  changes  which,  physically 
considered,  are  disturbances  of  nerves,  and  those  which, 
psychically  considered,  are  feelings;  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  Physiology,  which  is  an  interpretation  of  the  physical 
processes  that  go  on  in  organisms,  in  terms  known  to 
physical  science,  ceases  to  be  Physiology  when  it  imports 
into  its  interpretations  a  psychical  factor — a  factor  which 
no  physical  research  whatever  can  disclose,  or  identify,  or 
get  the  remotest  glimpse  of.  The  relations  between  nerve- 
actions  and  mental  states  form  a  distinct  subject,  to  be 
dealt  with  presently.  Here  we  are  treating  of  nerve-ac- 
tions on  their  physiological  side,  and  must  ignore  their 
psychological  side. 

Doing  this,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  formulate  them 
in  terms  of  motion.  And  having  recognized  the  primary 
division  to  be  that  between  the  liberation  of  motions  and 
the  co*ordination  of  motions,  we  find  that  this  last  division 
must  be  sub-divided.  It  includes,  first,  the  co-ordination 
of  the  motions  received  with  one  another ;  and,  second,  the 
oo-ordination  of  the  motions  expended  with  the  motions 
FOAAivfid,  and  with  one  another.   Hence  results  a  generalized 
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id^a  of  nervous  ftmctdons^  as  divisible  into  recipio'motor, 
UberO'fnotor,  and  dirigo-motor. 

It  mnst  be  admitted  that  in  their  higher  forms^  these 
functions  are  so  entangled  that  a  tripartite  division  of  them 
18  difficulty  if  not  impossible*  To  the  simplest  types  of 
nervons  stmctore,  the  classification  is  easily  applied :  each 
afferent  nerve  is  a  redpio-motor  agent ;  each  ganglion  is  a 
libero-motor  agent;  each  efferent  nerve  is  a  dirigo-motor 
agent.  But  in  complex  nervons  systems,  formed  of  inferior 
and  superior  centres  connected  by  parts  containing  nerves 
that  are  centripetal,  centrifugal,  and  commissural,  there  arise 
corresponding  secondary  functions  which  greatly  obscure 
the  primary  functions.  It  remains  true  that  all  the  afferent 
nerves  are  receivers  of  motions,  and  that  all  the  efferent 
nerves  are  directors  of  motions ;  and  it  remains  true  that 
the  vesicles  and  portions  of  grey  substance  throughout  the 
centres  are  liberators  of  motions ;  but  of  the  fibres  largely 
composing  these  centres  we  must  say  that  their  functions 
are  both  receptive  and  directive.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
be  considerably  helped  by  thinking  of  the  afferent  nerves 
as  recipuh-motor  and  the  efferent  nerves  as  dirigo-motor ; 
whUe  we  think  of  the  nervous  centres  as  composed  of 
libero-motar  elements  along  with  elements  that  perform 
both  the  other  functions. 

This  general  conception  has  now  to  be  made  specific. 
In  dealing  with  functions  we  will  follow  the  same  order  as 
we  did  in  dealing  with  structures — we  will  consider  first  the 
offices  of  the  different  kinds  of  nervous  matter. 

§  19.  The  grey  substance  and  the  white  substance — or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  the  nitrogenous  matter  in  and  around 
the  vesicles  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  occupying  the 
centres  of  the  nerve  tubes — ^have  not  absolutely  distinct 
duties.  Certain  simple  animals  yield  evidence  that  in  the 
rudimentary  nervous  system,  there  is  no  such  structural 
differentiation  and  consequently  no  such  functional  differ* 
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enfciation;    and  there  is  proof  that  even  in  the  highest 
animals  the  differentiation  is  incomplete. 

On  the  one  hand  the  yesicular  substance^  having  for  its 
chief  office  to  give  out  molecular  motion  when  disturbed^ 
has  also  a  considerable  power  of  conveying  or  conducting 
molecular  motion.  When  the  fibrous  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  have  been  cut^  it  is  found  that  if  the  central  columns  of 
grey  matter  remain  uncut^  or  if  there  remains  even  a  narrow 
link  to  maintein  the  continuity  of  the  grey  matter,  disturb- 
ance  is  still  communicated  through  it  to  the  brain :  not^  in- 
deed,  disturbance  of  any  special  kind,  but  disturbance  of  the 
most  general  kind.  True^  it  does  not  follow  that  such  dis- 
turbance passes  along  the  grey  matter  from  end  to  end. 
Throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord,  nerve-fibres 
divested  of  their  medullary  sheaths  enter  into  and  afterwards 
issue  from  the  grey  matter;  and,  again  protected  by  their 
sheaths,  proceed  upwards  to  the  brain  in  the  surrounding 
white  matter.  Very  likely  these  take  up  and  convoy  molecular 
disturbances  set  up  in  the  grey  matter  imbedding  them.  But 
even  this  implies  that  disturbances  are  propagated  to  some 
extent  through  the  grey  matter ;  and  the  argument  requires 
no  more. 

Conversely,  it  is  found  that  the  matter  forming  the  "  axis- 
cylinder,''  or  essential  nerve-thread,  can  do  something 
more  than  transmit  molecular  motion.  It  has  a  certain 
power  of  simultaneously  giving  out  molecular  motion: 
so  sharing  the  property  of  the  vesicular  matter.  When 
a  nerve  is  irritated  not  far  above  its  termination  in  a 
muscle,  the  effect  is  but  small.  K  the  irritation  is  at  a  point 
further  removed  &om  the  muscle,  the  effect  is  greater.  And 
the  effect  increases  as  the  length  of  nerve  through  which  the 
disturbance  is  conveyed  increases.  From  this  we  must  infer 
that  besides  the  molecular  motion  received  and  transferred, 
there  is  molecular  motion  liberated  in  the  nerve-fibre  itself. 
Not  that  this  molecular  motion,  like  that  which  the  vesicular 
matter  yields  up,  implies  an  equivalent  decomposition.    Pro- 
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babl/  it  is  a  concomitant  of  the  isomeric  transformation 
propagated  throngh  a  disturbed  nerve^  and  serving  to  con- 
vey the  disturbance*   Some  sncli  accompanying  result  is  to  be 
inferred^  a  priori,  if  the  conduction  is  effected  by  isomeric 
transformation,  or  by  any  kind  of  molecular  re-arrangement. 
When  the  molecules  of  a  mass  change  from  one  form  of 
combination  to  another,  either  absorption  or  liberation  of 
motion  is  sure  to  occur.     That  there  cannot  in  this  case 
be  absorption  of  motion  is  manifest;    since    that  would 
involve  a  proportionate  resistance  to  the  transfer — the  amount 
of  force  OP  motion  received  by  the  extremity  of  the  nerve, 
would  quickly  be  used  up  in  transforming  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  nerve,  and  the  change  would  travel  but  a  little  way. 
Being  thus  obliged  to  infer  that  motion  is  liberated,  we  at 
once  see  whence  nerve-fibre  derives  the  power  to  increase 
the  disturbance  it  conveys ;  since  each  portion,  while  passing 
on  the  wave  of  molecular  motion,  adds  the  molecular  motion 
given  out  during  its  own  transformation.     This  action  may 
be  rudely  symbolized  by  the  transfer  of  sensible  motion 
along  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  so  placed  that  each  in  falling 
knocks  over  its  neighbour.     For  if  instead  of  bricks  which 
stand  on  tolerably  broad  ends  and  r^quire  stome  force  to 
overturn    them,  we    suppose    bricLs    that   are    delicately 
balanced  on  narrow  ends ;  and  if  we  further  suppose  them 
so  constituted  that  they  do  not  dissipate  motion  by  per- 
cussion or  friction ;  we  shall  see  t(iat  the  motion  transmitted 
will  accumulate^     Each   brick,  besides  the  motion  it  re- 
ceives, will  pass  on  to  the  ne;:t  the  motion  which  it  has 
itself  gained  in  falling. 

The  general  truths  to  be  carried  with  us  are,  that  in  its 
primordial  undifferentiated  state,  nerve-matter  unites  the 
*  properties  of  giving  out  molecular  motion  and  convey- 
ing molecular  motion }  but  that  with  the  advance  of 
evolution,  it  becomes  specialized  into  two  kinds,  of  which 
the  one,  collected  together  in  masses,  has  mainly  the  function 
of  giving  out  motion,  though  it  can  still  to  some  extent  con- 
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dncb  itj  wliile  the  other,  collected  together  in  tlireads,  has 
mainly  the  function  of  conducting  motion,  though  it  can  etiU 
to  some  extent  give  it  out. 

§  20.  The  co-operation  of  these  dilTcrentiated  kinds  of 
nerve-substance,  having  differentiated  functions,  is  seen  in 
its  simplest  form  where  they  are  combined  into  what  was 
before  described  as  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  nervous 
system.  An  afferent  nerve,  changed  by  a  touch  at  its  outer 
end,  and  traversed  by  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  that 
gathers  strength  as  it  goes,  communicates  this  wave  to  the 
comparatively  large  mass  of  unstable  matter  connected  with 
its  inner  end.  The  shock  of  molecular  disturbance,  im- 
mensely increased  by  the  decomposition  set  up  in  this 
unstable  matter  constituting  a  ganglion-corpuscle  or  its 
matrix,  diffiises  itself  around,  but  takes  mainly  the  shape  of 
a  relatively-powerf  al  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  along 
the  efferent  nerve.  And  the  efferent  nerve  being  distributed 
at  its  other  end  among  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  this  powerful 
wave  sets  up  in  them  an  isomeric  transformation  of  another 
kind,  resulting  in  contraction  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  303). 

The  belief  that  these  are  the  offices  of  the  respective  parts, 
is  borne  cut  by  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  were 
described  as  occurring  in  the  afferent  fibres  of  certain 
special  sense-organs.  We  saw  that  the  outer  ends  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  alike 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  vesicular  matter ;  and  that 
while  in  this  they  differ  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  nerves 
of  touch,  they  also  differ  in  being  excessively  sensitive.  If 
grey  matter,  or  the  matter  of  vesicles,  has  the  function  of 
immensely  multiplying  any  molecular  motion  it  receives,  and 
passing  on  the  augmented  wave  of  change  along  connected 
fibres,  we  at  once  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
peculiar  peripheral  structures.  Take  as  an  example  the 
retina.  One  of  the  minute  cones  in  its  sensitive  layer, 
measuring  not  fn^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  its  com* 
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ponent  matter  clianged  by  the  etherial  vibrations  emanating 
from  a  candle  in  a  cottage-window  at  a  great  distance.  The 
infinitesimal  impact  received  from  so  faint  a  ray^  may  well  be 
supposed  insufficient  fco  send  through  a  considerable  length 
of  afferent  nerve^  an  adequately-rapid  wave  of  molecular 
change;  but  this  wave^  after  passing  through  an  extremely 
delicate  fibril  less  than  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  comes  to  a 
layer  of  ganglion-corpuscles,  with  one  of  which  we  may 
presume  that  it  unites.  In  this  the  minute  disturbance  sets 
op  destructive  molecular  change — ^unlocks  a  considerable 
amount  of  molecular  motion ;  and  thus  greatly  augmented, 
the  wave  of  transformation  traverses  the  remainder  of  the 
afferent  nerve  without  that  loss  of  time  that  would  result 
had  it  to  gain  strength  by  a  series  of  increments,  starting 
from  an  infinitesimal  first  term. 

How  such  appliances  for  multiplying  action  co-operate 
in  these  cases  where  the  initial  action  is  excessively 
minute,  may  be  illustrated  by  certain  artificial  appli- 
ances that  co-operate  in  an  antilogous  manner.  A  man 
with  a  hair-trigger  pistol  in  his  hand,  puts  its  muzzle  to 
the  end  of  a  train  that  runs  to  a  powder-magazine.  The 
slightest  pressure  on  the  trigger  liberates  a  spring,  and 
this  drives  down  the  hammer.  Here  is  something  like  the 
external  multiplier  which,  as  we  have  seen,  habitually 
intensifies  the  action  that  falls  on  the  end  of  an  afierent 
nerve.  The  propelled  hammer  explodes  the  unstable 
detonating  powder  in  the  cap ;  thus  playing  a  part  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  concentrated  pencil  of  light,  which 
causes  decomposition  in  one  of  the  minute  sensitive  rods  or 
cones  of  the  retina.  The  explosion  of  the  cap  explodes  the 
powder  in  the  pistol:  a  change  that  may  symbolize  the 
setting  up  of  decomposition  in  an  adjacent  ganglion-cell  by 
a  disturbed  retinal  element.  The  fiash  &om  the  mouth  of 
the  pistol  fires  the  train,  which,  carrying  the  fiame  onwards, 
blows  up  the  magazine;  and  this  serves  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  the  partially-decomposed  ganglion-cell  which  pro- 
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pagates  a  shock  throngh  the  afferent  nerve  to  a  large  de« 
posit  of  unstable  matter  in  the  optic  centre^  where  an  immense 
amount  of  molecular  motion  is  thereupon  disengaged. 

The  joint  action  of  an  afferent  fibre,  its  centrally-seated 
ganglion- corpuscle,  and  the  connected  efferent  fibre,  is  com- 
monly known  as  a  reflex  action.     The  name  indicates  the 
general  truth  that  the  disturbance  in  travelling  from  its  place 
of  origin  to  the  place  where  its  effect  is  seen,  passes  through 
a  point  at  which  its  course  is  bent  or  reflected ;  and  in  so  far 
as  it  describes  this  very  general  trait  the  term  is  a  good 
one.    But  if  the  foregoing  interpretation  be  correct,  the 
term  is  in  other  respects  objectionable.   On  the  one  hand,  it 
implies  as  essential  what  is  non-essential.     That  the  wave 
of  disturbance  makes  a  sudden  turn  at  one  part  of  its 
course,  is  a  fact  of  no  intrinsic  moment — ^is  merely  a  con- 
comitant of  the  fact  that  the  nerves  it  traverses  have  to  bo 
put  in  communication  with  other  nerves,  and  that  points  of 
junction  imply  angles.      On  the   other   hand,    it   leaves 
out  of  sight  the  fact  that  one  of  those  points  of  junction 
fi'om  which  the  wave  of  disturbance  is  said  to  be  reflected, 
is  a  place  at  which  it  is  greatly  augmented ;  and  that  this 
augmentation  of  the  wave  is  the  all-important  office  of  the 
matter  lying  at  the  point  of  junction. 

§  21.  Remembering  that  bundles  of  such  afferent  nerves 
are  joined  to  bundles  of  such  efferent  nerves,  by  clusters  of 
such  corpuscles  imbedded  in  the  grey  matter  of  a  ganglion, 
and  that  bundles  of  centripetal  nerves  proceed  thence  to 
higher  ganglia ;  we  have  next  to  consider  the  functions  of 
these  structures  as  wholes. 

A  nervous  centre,  even  of  an  inferior  order,  is  not  simply 
a  place  where  afferent  nerves  are  severally  linked  with  their 
corresponding  efferent  nerves,  by  corpuscles  or  portions  of 
grey  matter  that  multiply  and  pass  on  disturbances;  nor 
only  further  office  it  serves  that  of  sending  to  higher 
,  portions  of  these  disturbances  |  but  it  is  also  a 
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place  where  more  involved  communications  are  efiected. 
For  in  all  ganglia  save^  perhaps^  the  very  simplest^ 
the  corpuscles  or  vesicles  give  off  processes  more  or  less 
numerooSj  and  nsnally  more  or  less  branched;  and  these 
branched  processes^  spreading  through  the  matrix  of  grey 
matter^  may  be  assumed  to  propagate  in  various  directions^ 
and  various  degrees,  the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  corpuscle. 
This  diffusion  of  liberated  molecular  motion  has  two  im- 
plications. Firsts  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  cor- 
related changes  produced  by  the  original  change^  increase 
with  the  multiplication  and  variety  of  these  processes  and 
their  connexions.  And^  second^  along  with  increase  in  the 
number  of  correlated  changes,  there  goes  increase  in  the 
total  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of  this  lost  implica- 
tion, it  is  needful  to  refer  back  to  Fig.  4,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying description  of  the  way  in  which  a  nervous  centre 
that  serves  to  establish  the  various  possible  relations  among 
different  points  in  an  organism,  must  contain  a  large  accu- 
mulation of  these  connecting  and  multiplying  links;  and 
where  it  was  shown  how  immense  must  become  the  accumu- 
lation of  vesicular  matter  in  a  centre  that  has  the  office  of 
establishing  relations  among  these  many  parts  in  various 
orders.  For  it  will  be  seen  that  as  fast  as  the  connexions 
become  numerous  and  complex,  so  fast  will  enlarge  the 
crowds  of  these  connecting  corpuscles  and  multipliers  of 
disturbance  which  simultaneously  come  into  action.  And 
hence  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  evolved  in  the 
nervous  centres  will  become  great  in  proportion  as  the 
nervous  relations  increase  in  integration  and  heterogeneity. 

When  we  see  how  the  arrangements  for  liberating  and 
multiplying  motion,  described  under  their  simple  form  in 
the  last  section,  are  thus  compounded — ^when,  recurring 
to  our  simile,  we  see  how  the  first  central  magazine  of  force 
exploded,  communicates  with  other  larger  magazines,  and 
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these  again  with  still  larger^  wluch  are  subsequently  ex* 
ploded;  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  the 
sh'ghtest  impression  on  one  of  the  recipio-motor  nenresy 
may  evoke  from  the  liboro-motor  centres  a  relatively-in* 
commensurable  amount  of  force,  which,  discharged  along 
the  dirigo-motor  nerves,  may  generate  violent  muscular 
contractions.  So  that,  to  take  a  case,  a  slight  sound  may 
produr)e  a  convulsive  start  of  the  whole  body;  or  an  un- 
expected motion  of  some  adjacent  object,  infinitesimal  as  ia 
the  modification  it  produces  in  the  retina,  may  neverthe* 
less  cause  an  involuntary  jump  and  scream. 

§  22.  In  treating  nervous  functions  in  general,  I  have 
unawares  ended  with  illustrations  from  the  nervous  func- 
tions of  human  beings :  so  coming  to  the  division  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  have  next  to  enter.  For  the  brief 
account  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  special  nervous 
structures  with  which  we  are  most  concerned,  must  here  be 
supplemented  by  a  brief  account  of  their  special  functions. 

K  we  leave  out  such  afierent  and  efferent  fibres  as  pass 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  and  from  the  encephalon,  and  also 
those  centripetal  and  centrifugal  fibres  which  connect  its 
various  parts  with  the  encephalon,  we  may  regard  the  partly 
dependent  and  partly  independent  centres  composing  the 
spinal  cord,  as  being  co-ordinators  of  the  actions  performed 
by  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  actions,  including  many  of  considerable 
complexity,  the  spinal  cord  is  able  to  co-ordinate  without 
aid  from  the  higher  centres;  and  some  of  the  partially- 
differentiated  centres  composing  the  spinal  cord,  are  able  to 
effect  simple  co-ordinations  without  aid  from  the  rest.  We 
will  glance  at  these  simple  co-ordinations  first.  If 

a  patient  paralyzed  by  some  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  that 
has  Icfb  the  lumbar  enlargement  intact,  has  his  foot  touched^ 
the  leg  is  quickly  withdrawn ;  not  only  without  a  cerebral 
act>  but  even  without  his  brain  being  in  any  way  affected^ 
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nilesB  indirectly  by  the  sliaking  of  the  bed.  Thus  the 
branched  corpuscles  and  fibres  contained  at  that  point  in 
ihe  cord  with  which  the  afferent  and  efferent  nerves  of 
the  leg  are  connected^  have  at  once  the  function  of  giving 
oat,  when  the  disturbance  is  communicated  to  them,  the 
requisite  quantity  of  molecular  motion,  and  of  so  directing 
tiiis  to  the  respective  muscles  of  the  leg,  as  to  cause  the 
appropriate  movement.  More  involved  co-ordi- 

nations are  effected  by  the  co-operation  of  several  such 
centres^  or  portions  of  the  grey  substance,  contained  in 
adjacent  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  human  subject 
demonstration  of  this  is  not  easy ;  but  it  is  shown  by  ex- 
periments on  inferior  Vertebrata.  A  decapitated  frog  that 
has  its  side  irritated,  will  bring  the  hind  foot  of  that  side 
to  the  spot,  and  move  it  so  as  to  displace  the  irritating 
object.  Even  something  further  is  done.  If  a  scalpel  be 
applied  to  the  skin  between  the  hind  legs,  these  act  jointly 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  away  the  scalpel.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  by  commissural  fibres,  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal, the  disturbances  conveyed  to  particular  centres, 
are  communicated  to  sundry  adjacent  centres;  and 
through  their  efferent  nerves  these  direct  and  appor- 
tion the  multiplied  disturbances  among  a  great  variety 
of  muscles.  How  such  definite  co-ordinations 

as  these  are  effected  by  such  an  apparatus,  wo  shall  better 
understand  on  remembering  that  the  relations  between 
positions  on  the  sjdn  and  the  movements  needed  to  bring 
the  extremities  to  touch  them,  are  tolerably  constant.  A. 
frog's  hind  foot  can  reach  a  given  point  on  the  frog^s  side, 
only  by  one  particular  muscular  adjustment;  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  a  muscular  adjustment  that  varies  within  narrow  limits. 
And  since  in  all  frogs,  generation  after  generation,  the  pro- 
portions of  parts,  and  therefore  the  relations  of  muscular 
adjustments  to  given  positions,  remain  practically  the  same ; 
it  becomes  comprehensible  how,  through  the  organized 
nervous  connections  that  arise,  a  touch  at  any  point  may 
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cause  the  combined  contractions  necdftd  to  bring  tbe  end 
of  the  limb  to  tbat  point.  It  should  be  observed 

here^  that  the  conception  of  these  acts  of  the  spinal  cord  as 
co-ordinations  of  motions,  is  incomplete  so  long  as  the  only 
motions  contemplated  are  those  of  the  muscles.  Under  the 
head  of  motions  must  be  included  the  disturbances  con* 
yeyed  along  the  afferent  nerves ;  for  the  muscular  motions 
are  so  adjusted  that  their  joint  results  have  special  rela- 
tions to  these  received  disturbances.  The  co-ordination 
is  between  the  recipio-motor  acts  and  the  dirigO'fnotar 
acts.  We  may,  then,  regard  the  spinal  cord  as  a 

centre  of  co-ordinations  which,  though  some  of  them  have 
considerable  complexity,  are  yet  relatively  simple— simple, 
inasmuch  as  the  disturbances  received  from  the  skin  are 
much  alike  from  all  parts;  simple,  inasmuch  as  each 
muscular  adjustment  is  mainly  of  a  fixed  or  invariable  kind; 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  the  component  acts  of  the  co- 
ordinated group  are  practically  simultaneous. 

That  enlarged  and  differentiated  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
called  the  medulla  oblongata,  including  the  root-portion  of 
the  pons  Varolii,  adnate  with  it  and  structurally  so 
entangled  that  the  two  cannot  be  demarcated,  we  may 
roughly  distinguish  as  a  centre  of  compound  co-ordination. 
It  receives  directly  the  auditory  impressions,  the  impressions 
of  taste,  and,  indirectly  through  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  is 
affected  by  visual  impressions :  meanwhile  sending  impulses 
to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eyes,  the  face,  the  jaws,  and 
the  mouth.  By  it  the  movements  of  all  four  limbs  are  com- 
bined in  joint  acts ;  and  by  simultaneously  regulating  them, 
it  makes  the  head  and  jaws  co-operate  with  the  limbs.  The 
various  impressions  and  muscular  motions  implied  by  the 
act  of  swallowing,  it  brings  into  due  relation.  Keceiving 
the  respiratory  stimulus,  it  emits  the  stimuli  to  those 
muscles  which  enlarge  and  diminish  the  thoracic  cavity,  so 
causing  inspiration  and  expiration ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it 
is  the  centre  which,  disturbed  by  the  more  violent  irritations 
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of  tlie  respiratory  surface^  sends  out  to  the  respiratory 
nmaclea  those  more  violent  impulses  which  caose  coughing 
and  aneesing :  to  which  may  be  added^  as  actions  belonging 
to  the  same  class,  crying  and  yawning.    Lastly,  through 
the  pneomogastrio  nerve,  it  controls  the  action  of  the  heart, 
and  the  actions  of  other  viscera.    Thus  it  is  a  centre  to 
which  come,  in  some  cases  directly  but  in  most  cases  in* 
directly,  impressions  from  all  parts  of  the  external  surfacOi 
as    well    as    from    the    mucous    lining    of   the    mouth, 
cesophagns,  and  lungs;    and  to  which  there  also  come^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  impressions   received   through   the 
higher  senses.  At  the  same  time  the  minor  centimes  severally 
commanding  groups  of  muscles,  are  by  it  put  in  relation 
with  one  another ;  and  their  respective  simple  actions  so 
combined  as  to  constitute  compound  actions.    In  short  it 
has  redpio-motor  relations  with  all  the  parts  that  hold  con- 
verse with  the  external  world,  while  it  has  dirigo^motor 
relations  with  all  the  parts  that  react  on  the  external  world; 
and  its  function  is  that  of  adjusting  the  complex  movements 
in  obedience  to  the  complex  stimuli.    This  is  not  all.     Being 
the  centre  which  initiates  and  directs  involved  and  extensive 
bodily  actions,  entailing  rapid  expenditure,  it  is  the  centre 
in  which  the  demand  for  materials  is  indicated ;  and  hence  it 
becomes  the  regulator  of  the  circulation,  of  the  aeration  of  the 
blood,  and  of  the  visceral  actions  generally.     Clearly,  then, 
its  co-ordinations  are  compound  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  spinal  cord — compound,  because  the  impressions  which 
afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  bring  to  it,  are  not  only  more 
numerous  but  also  more  heterogeneous ;  compound,  because 
the  impulses  which  it  sends  out  are  also  more  numerous  and 
more  heterogeneous ;  and  compound,  becanse  it  brings  more 
involved  acts  into  correspondence  with  more  involved  stimuli. 
The  functions  of  the  two  still  higher  centres,  the  ccre^ 
hdlum  and  the  cerebrum,  have  now  to  be  defined  in  terms 
of  the  same  nature.    How  shall  we  express  them  ?    Both 
of  these  great  bi-lobcd  masses  arise  as  buds  out  of  tho 
4 
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originally  almost-uniform  cranio-spinal  axis;  and  as  tliey 
enlarge^  iheir  distal  portions  grow  more  massive  than  their 
proximal  portions^  so  that  they  end  in  being  pednncnlated. 
Each  of  them  thus  bears  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  a  relation 
like  that  which  the  superior  ganglion  H^  in  the  diagrammatic 
Fig.  4,  bears  to  the  inferior  ganglion  F ;  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  infer  that  their  functions  are  analogous  to 
those  hypothetically  assigned  to  the  ganglion  H.  That  is  to 
say,  we  may  regard  them  as  organs  of  doubly-compound  oo« 
ordination — organs  which  have  for  their  common  function, 
the  re-combining  into  larger  groups,  and  into  countless 
different  orders,  the  already-complex  impressions  received 
by  the  medulla  oblongata;  and  which  have  the  further 
function  of  so  arranging  the  already-complex  motor  im- 
pulses issuing  from  the  m^ulla  oblongata,  as  to  form  those 
far  more  involved  aggregate  actions,  simultaneous  and 
successive,  which,  being  adjusted  to  these  involved  im- 
pressions, achieve  remote  ends.  The  general  truth  of  this 
definition  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed;  since  it  ia 
simply  a  statement  in  other  terms,  of  what,  in  ordinary 
language,  is  called  intelligent  action;  which  habitually 
ch&TeuoteiizeB  vertebrate  animals  in  proportion  as  these 
centres  are  largely  developed.  Thus  much  being  granted, 
there  arises  the  further  question — ^what  are  the  respective 
parts  played  by  these  two  great  organs  in  this  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordination  f  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  long 
existed,  and  still  exists,  respecting  the  particular  offices  of 
these  supreme  ganglia ;  and  especially  respecting  the  office 
of  the  cerebellum.  Without  committing  myself  to  it  as 
anything  more  than  a  hypothesis,  I  will  here  venture  to 
suggest    a    not  improbable   interpretation.  The 

common  function  of  the  two  being  that  of  co-ordinating  in 
larger  groups  and  in  various  orders,  the  impressions  and 
acts  co-ordinated  in  the  lower  centres,  we  may  fitly  ask—* 
are  there  any  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  order  in  which 
impressions  and  acts  may  be  co-ordinated  ?     The  obvioua 
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Miswer  IB,  that  there  are  the  two  fandamentally  distinct 
otdeni  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence.  All  phenomena  are 
presented  to  na  either  aa  existing  aimoltaneonsly  or  as 
existing  saccessivelj.  If^  then^  these  two  highest  nervons 
centres^  which  together  perform  the  general  function  of 
doubly-compoond  co-ordination,  take  separate  parts  of  this 
fanotionf  as,  from  their  separateness,  we  must  conclude  that 
the7  do;  we  can  scarcely  make  a  more  reasonable  assump* 
tion  than  that  the  respective  orders  in  which  they  co- 
ordinate  compound  impressions  and  acts,  answer  to  the  re* 
spectiye  orders  in  which  phenomena  are  conditioned.  In 
bxief,  the  hypothesis  thus  reached  a  priori,  is  that  the 
eenheUum  is  an  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination 
in  9pace;  while  the  eerebrmn  is  an  organ  of  doubly-com- 
pound co-ordination  in  iime.  The  a  posteriori 
evidence,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  it,  appears  congruous, 
both  with  this  view  of  the  general  function  of  these  centres, 
and  with  this  view  of  their  respective  special  functions. 
There  is  complete  harmony  between  the  hypothesis  and  the 
seemingly-strange  facts  that  these  centres  may  be  partially 
destroyed  without  causing  obvious  incapacity,  and  that 
they  may  be  wholly  removed  without  destroying  the  ability 
to  co-ordinate  the  less  complex  impressions  and  acts.  As- 
suming, as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cells  and  fibres  which 
subserve  the  more  involved  co-ordinations,  are  successively 
added  at  the  surfaces  of  these  centres  as  they  develop,  it  is 
faiferable  that  the  superficial  parts  may  be  sliced  off  with 
the  least-appreciable  effects  on  the  actions;  and  that  the 
effects  on  the  actions  will  become  conspicuous  in  proportion 
as  the  slices  destroy  the  parts  nezd-er  to  the  lower  centres : 
and  these  are  the  results  established  by  experiment.  Besides 
finding,  as  the  hypothesis  leads  us  to  expect,  that  these 
nervous  masses  are  relatively  large  in  all  creatures  capable 
of  adjusting  their  involved  and  continuous  actions  to 
complex  and  distant  environing  agencies;  we  also  trace 
tome  relation  between  tho  development  of  each  and  tho 
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pecaliar  capacities  of  the  species.  There  is^  for  instanoe^ 
the  fact  that  the  cerebellum  is  nnnsnally  developed  in  birds 
of  prey,  which  have  to  co-ordinate  with  great  accuracy  the 
relations  of  distance,  direction,  and  complex  form,  as  well  as 
very  precisely  to  co-ordinate  the  involved  movements  ap- 
propriate to  these  involved  impressions.  And  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  eerebnum  predominates  in 
ci*eatnres  showing,  like  onrselves,  the  power  of  adapting, 
throughout  long  periods,  concatenated  compound  actions  to 
concatenated  compound  impressions.* 

Of  course  this  classification  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as  co-ordinations  that  are  simple,  compound,  and 
doubly  compound,  must  be  taken  as  merely  approximate. 
No  definite  divisions  can  be  made.  The  functions  arise 
through  increasing  complications;  and  these  general  con- 
trasts become  conspicuous  only  when  we  look  at  the 
facts  in  their  main  outlines.    Here,  however,  where  the 

*  Let  mo  hero  draw  attention  to  papers  in  the  Mtdical  Times  and  GazeUe, 
for  December  14  and  December  21, 1867,  in  which  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  hu 
published  some  facts  and  inferences  that  qnite  harmonize  with  these  interpre- 
tations, in  so  far  as  the  common  function  of  the  great  nerfons  centres  if 
eoncemed. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  above -proposed  definitions,  are,  to  a  eon* 
■iderable  extent,  coincident  with  current  conceptions.  The  cerebrum  ii 
generally  recognized  as  the  chief  organ  of  mind ;  and  mind,  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  means  more  especially  a  comparatively  intricate  oo-ordination  in 
iiiM — ^the  consciousness  of  a  creature  ''looking  before  and  after,"  and  using 
jiaat  experiences  to  regulate  future  conduct.  In  like  manner  the  function 
ascribed  to  the  cerebellum  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  partially  agrees  with 
that  which  M.  Flourens  inferred  from  hin  experiments.  It  differs,  howsTer,  in 
two  respects*  It  implies  that  the  cerebellum  is  not  an  organ  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  motions  only,  or  of  synchronous  motions  only ;  bnt  that  it  is  also  an 
organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  simultaneous  impressions,  and  for  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  the  synchronous  motions  in  adaptation  to  the  simultaneous  impres* 
nons.  And  it  further  implies  that  not  all  simultaneous  impressions  and 
adapted  synchronous  motions  are  co-ordinated  by  the  cerebellum  ;  bnt  only  Um 
doubly >com pound  ones,  which  have  for  their  external  correlatives  the  intricate 
combinations  of  attributes  that  distinguish  objects  from  one  another,  and  Um 
more  multiplied  and  Taried  localizations  of  objects  in  the  space  that  extendi 
b(*yond  the  immediate  limits  and  reach  of  the  oi^nism. 
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object  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  of  nervous  funo« 
lion  in  its  sncoessiye  stages  of  evolation,  detailed  qualifica- 
tiona  do  not  concern  ns. 

§  23.  A  few  words  are  due  to  the  functions  of  that  sub- 
ordinate neiYoas  apparatus^  the  structure  of  which  we 
glanced  at  in  the  last  chapter — ^the  nervous  apparatus  pre* 
siding  over  the  vital  processes.  It  will  suffice  if  we  take 
the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  division  of  it  as  exemplifying 
the  whole. 

Each  vaso-motor  nerve,  having  roots  in  both  the  cerebro- 
spinal STstem  and  the  sympathetio  system,  conveys  to  all 
branches  of  the  artery  it  accompanies,  the  impulses  arising 
from  the  activities  of  the  great  nervous  centres  and  muscles, 
as  well  as  from  the  activities  of  the  viscera.  Probably  the 
ordinary  amount  of  disturbance  propagated  along  each  vaso- 
motor nerve,  simply  excites  the  muscular  coats  of  the  adja- 
cent artery  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  due  elasticity.  But 
stronger  disturbances  produce  marked  alterations  of  its 
calibre:  those  brought  by  the  sympathetic  fibres  being 
said  to  cause  contraction ;  and  those  brought  by  fibres  from 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  being  said  to  cause  dilatation. 
Some  of  these  changes  have  relation  to  actions  going  on 
in  the  part  itself;  and  others  to  actions  going  on  in  tlie 
chief  vital  organs,  or  in  the  body  as  a  whole.  But  all 
of  them  show  ns  that  by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  nervous 
system,  the  blood-vessels  are  so  regulated  as  to  subserve 
general  and  local  needs.  One  further  fact  belong- 

ing to  this  class  may  be  added ;  partly  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic interest,  and  partly  because  it  illustrates  certain 
supplementary  nervous  functions  not  hitherto  named.  We 
have  already  seen  that,  among  its  many  duties,  the 
medulla  oblongata  controls,  through  the  medium  of  the 
pnenmogastric  nerve,  the  action  of  the  heart.  So  long 
as  the  disturbance  conveyed  to  the  medulla  obloiigata,  either 
from  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system  or  from  its  great 
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centres,  does  not  exceed  a  moderate  amonnt,  the  resulting 
waves  of  molecular  change  sent  by  it  tlirongh  the  pneamo* 
gastric,  do  not  interfere  with  the  heart's  action — ^perhaps  en- 
force it.  Bnt  when  the  medulla  is  excessively  disturbed,  the 
increased  quantity  of  stimulus  it  sends,  either  diminishes  the 
action  of  the  heart,  or  stops  it  altogether:  so  causing  arrest 
of  the  circulation  and  consequent  insensibilily.  Noting,  as 
we  pass,  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of 
that  co-ordination  which  the  nervous  system  everywhere 
effects,  since  the  arrangement  is  such  that  when  the  nervooa 
system  becomes  abnormally  active,  and  its  chief  centres  sur- 
charged with  blood,  they  themselves  arrest  the  organ  which 
propdfl  blood  to  them ;  we  have  to  ask  how  it  happens  that 
in  this  case  the  propagation  of  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
checks  action  instead  of  causing  it.  The  reply  is  that  in 
addition  to  the  systems  of  nerves  which  excite  action,  there 
is  found  to  exist  a  system  of  nerves  which  diminish  action— 
inhibitory  nerves  as  they  are  called.  Through  these  it  is 
alleged  that  the  brain  controls  the  spinal  cord — ^restraining 
those  reflex  movements  which,  when  connection  with  the 
brain  is  cut  off,  become  so  much  more  marked.  And  through 
one  of  these  it  is  concluded  that  the  medulla  oblongata  reins 
in  the  heart,  when  the  cerebral  irritation  is  excessive. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  facts  named  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  the  nervous  system,  while  it  co-ordinates  the  external 
actions,  also  co-ordinates  those  internal  actions  which  make 
them  possible.  The  reader  has  but  to  conceive  that  through 
other  systems  of  nerves,  other  organs  which  absorb,  secrete^ 
excrete,  &c.,  are  similarly  controlled,  and  he  will  under- 
stand sufficiently  for  present  purposes,  how  demand  for 
materials  and  supply  of  materials  are  harmonized. 

§  21.  In  summing  up  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
as  thus  formulated  in  terms  of  motion,  it  will  be  useful  to 
obsen^e  the  greater  comprehensiveness  of  view  we  obtain 
by  excluding  the  ordinary  implications. 
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When  one  part  of  a  Zoophyte  is  tonclied,  tlie  contraction 
i8fc  up  in  that  part  slowly  difioses  itself  through  the  whole 
body.  Two  things  are  here  to  be  noted.  There  is  a  propa- 
gation oi  distorbanoe  through  the  nerveless  sareode  of 
which  the  creatnre  is  composed;  for  distant  parts  are 
erentoany  affected.  There  is  also  an  increase  of  disturb- 
ance ;  for  in  successive  moments  the  mass  of  tissue  under- 
going change  is  greater.  Thus  the  relatively-homogeneous 
substance  of  these  simple  animals^  exhibits  the  two  essential 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  nervous  system  in  all  phases  of 
its  development :  there  is  propagation  of  molecular  motion, 
and  there  is  a  simultaneous  augmentation  of  this  mole- 
cnlar  motion.  Such  essential  phenomena  grow  more  con- 
spicuous as  the  nervous  system  develops^  partly  because  the 
changes  set  up  become  limited  to  narrow  lines  and  small 
masses,  and  partly  because  the  matter  of  which  these  are 
formed  becomes  distinguished  by  an  increased  degree  of 
the  general  instability.  Since,  then,  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  as  expressed  in  terms  of  molecular  motion, 
are  functions  exhibited  in  a  vague  way  by  the  undifferentiated 
tissue  from  which  the  nervous  system  insensibly  arises ;  it  is 
clear  that  by  so  expressing  them  we  include  alike  their 
lowest  and  their  highest  forms,  which  we  cannot  otherwise 
do. 

Moreover,  only  in  these  terms  can  there  be  given  an 
adequate  definition  of  fully* developed  nervous  functions. 
If  we  admit  any  subjective  element,  our  definition  becomes 
inapplicable  to  all  those  nervous  actions  which  have  no  sub- 
jective accompaniments — ^which  go  on  without  feelings; 
and  a  conception  of  nervous  functions  which  exclades  those 
of  organic  life^  cannot  be  a  complete  conception.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definition  of  nervous  functions  as  consist- 
ing in  the  couveyance  and  multiplication  of  molecular 
motions,  holds  in  all  cases.  It  includes  equally  the  conduc- 
tion of  an  impression  made  on  a  nerve  of  sense,  and  the 
excitement  of  chemical  metamorphoses  in  a  gland. 
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The  sabdivision  of  this  general  function  under  the  aboye* 
proposed  heads  of  redpio-motorj  libero-motor,  and  dirigo^ 
motor,  has  also  the  advantage  of  greater  comprehensiye* 
ness.  No  word  at  present  in  use  expresses  the  office  which 
afferent  nerves  have  in  common^  more  specifically  than  the 
wonl  afferent  itself  expresses  it.  Whether  disturbance  of 
its  outer  end  produces  in  an  afferent  nerve  a  change  causing 
a  reflex  contraction^  or  whether  it  produces  a  change  causing 
what  we  call  a  sensation,  is  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
import ;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  by  use  the  last  may 
become  the  first.  The  essential  thing  common  to  the  two« 
is  that  molecular  motion  is  propagated  from  periphery  to 
centre.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  libero-motor  functions. 
'Whether,  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  the  multipli« 
cation  of  communicated  disturbance  has  no  subjective  con- 
comitant, or  whether,  as  in  the  cerebrum,  it  has  a  subjective 
concomitant,  there  is  in  both  cases  a  liberation  of  molecular 
motion;  and  this,  being  the  common  character  of  the 
changes  in  nerve-centres,  must  determine  the  definition  oi 
their  common  function.  In  like  manner,  all  efferent  nerves, 
whether  conveying  disturbances  that  set  up  contractions  in 
muscles,  or  cause  constrictions  of  arteries,  or  excite  chemical 
transformations  in  glands,  serve  to  direct  the  waves  ol 
molecular  motion — ^waves  that  are  intrinsically  alike  in 
nature,  though  the  results  produced  by  them  in  the  organs 
to  which  they  are  carried  differ  so  widely,  and  though  they 
are  now  associated  with  consciousness  and  now  are  not. 

A  more  special  view  of  the  functions  thus  classed,  dis- 
closes two  essential  facts.  Considered  as  an  agent  for 
generating  movements,  we  see  that  the  nervous  system  acts 
by  liberation  of  successively-larger  amounts  of  molecular 
motion  in  the  centres  successively  disturbed.  A  very  small 
change  at  the  outer  end  of  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a 
relatively-large  quantity  of  change  in  some  adjacent  un- 
stable nerve-matter ;  whence  the  change,  thus  increased,  is 
propagated  to  some  internal  ganglion;  to  be  passed  on  by 
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it  imxnciisely  multiplied  as  before ;  until  there  is  unlocked' 
am  amonnt  of  disturbance  capable  of  causing  muscular  con- 
tractioxis  throughout  the  whole  body. 

Meanwhile  these  centres  in  which  molecular  motion  is 
liberated,  are  also  the  centres  in  which  it  is  co-ordinated ; 
and  the  successively  higher  and  larger  centres  which  eyolve 
Buccessiyely  larger  quantities  of  molecular  motion,  are  also 
centres  in  which  successively  more  complex  co-ordinations 
are  effected.  Whence  follows  the  general  result  that  along 
with  each  further  development  of  the  nervous  system, 
enabling  it  to  make  all  parts  of  the  body  work  together 
more  efficiently  in  simultaneous  and  successive  actions, 
there  goes  an  increased  power  of  evolving  the  energy  re- 
quired for  such  larger  aggregates  of  actions. 

These  principles  we  found  to  be  well  exemplified  in  the 
case  which  most  nearly  concerns  us.  It  is  needless  to 
re-state  the  results  so  recently  arrived  at.  One  remark, 
however,  may  be  added.  In  the  functions  of  the  suc- 
cessively-higher vertebrate  centres,  reaching  their  climax 
in  the  human  being,  we  see  well  exemplified  the  law  of 
development  of  functions  in  general  (First  Principles, 
Part  II.  §  142).  This  progress  firom  co-ordinations  that 
are  small  and  simple  to  those  that  are  larger  and  compound, 
and  to  those  that  are  still  larger  and  doubly  compound,  is 
one  of  the  best  instances  of  that  progressive  integration  of 
motions,  simultaneously  becoming  more  heterogeneous  and 

more  definite,  which  characterizes  Evolution  under  all  its 
forma. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TUfi   CONDITIONS   ESSENTIAL   TO   NERVOUS  ACTIOV. 

§  25.  Of  these,  tlie  first  in  order  is  continoiiy  of  neire- 
Bubstance.  Disturbance  is  not  conveyed  from  end  to  end  of 
a  nerve  that  has  been  cut  in  two ;  and  section  of  a  nerve- 
centre  similarly  prevents  the  transfer  of  an  impulse  from  one 
of  the  dissevered  parts  to  the  other. 

The  requisite  continuity  is  not  simply  the  continuity  of 
unbroken  contact:  there  must  be  continuily  of  molecular 
cohesion.  Placing  in  apposition  the  two  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve,  does  not  re-estabUsh  nervous  communication.  Even 
when,  after  a  cut,  the  surrounding  flesh  has  been  healed,  it 
is  long  before  the  sundered  nerve-threads  re-unite  so  com- 
pletely that  they  transmit  stimuli  as  well  as  before. 

Further,  there  must  be  no  destruction  of  continuity  by 
molecular  disorganization.  Without  division  of  a  nerve,  and 
without  injury  of  its  sheath,  there  may  result  from  disease  a 
change  which  incapacitates  the  nerve-fibres — an  atrophy,  or 
a  breaking-up  by  decomposition:  the  result  being  a  de» 
rangement  of  those  lines  of  peculiar  nitrogenous  molecules 
which  receive  and  pass  on  the  waves  of  disturbance* 

§  26.  Nerve-structures,  whether  peripheral  or  central, 
permanently  disabled  as  they  are  by  actual  discontinuity, 
either  molar  or  molecular,  are  temporarily  disabled  by  dis- 
continuity of  molecular  equilibrium.    Pressure  is  capable  of 
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^nroducing  TO-arraaigfemeiit  of  particles^  even  in  sabstances 
that  are  simple  and  comparatively  hard ;  as  is  shown  by  its 
power  of  altering  the  direction  of  diamagnetic  polarity  in 
metals.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  in  snbstances  of  com- 
plex composition  and  little  cohesion^  pressure  will  readily 
canse  the  particles  to  change  their  relative  positions.  Hence 
there  is  no  difficalty  in  understanding  why  nerve-substancoi 
baying  a  balanced  molecular  structure  such  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  pass  when  disturbed  from  one  of  its  isomeric  states 
to  the  other^  may  be  so  modified  by  pressure^  even  when 
small^  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  undergoing  these  alternate 
molecular  re-arrangements.  Be  this  as  it  may^  however^  the 
fact  is  that  one  of  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  is  ab« 
lenoe  of  much  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  nerve-trunks,  demonstration  of  this  general 
truth  is  easy.  A  ligature  round  a  nerve  prevents  a  dis- 
turbance set  up  at  one  end  of  it  from  producing  any  efiect 
at  the  other  end.  Partial  results  of  this  nature  are  familiar. 
By  external  pressure  on  a  limb,  the  conducting  power  of  the 
nerves  affected  is  much  diminished. 

That  pressure  on  the  centrally-seated  tracts  of  fibres, 
hinders  or  arrests  their  actions,  is  shown  in  every  case  of 
paralysis.  By  a  clot  of  blood  that  has  escaped  from  a 
ruptured  vessel,  or  by  a  quantity  of  lymph  that  has  oozed 
through  the  walls  of  capillaries  over-distended,  bundles  of 
fibres  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  un- 
duly squeezed ;  and  if  afferent  or  centripetal  fibres  they  cease 
to  bring  disturbances  from  the  periphery,  while  if  efferent 
or  centrifrigal  fibres  they  cease  to  convey  impulses  to  the 
muscles. 

The  like  is  true  of  nerve-centres  as  wholes.  Indeed  pres- 
sure appears  to  be  a  greater  hindrance  to  their  actions  than 
to  the  actions  of  nerve-trunks.  That  certain  forms  of  the 
abnormal  arrest  of  nervous  action  called  coma,  are  due  to 
excessive  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  encephalon, 
teems  possible ;  but  as  some  question  this  interpretation  we 
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cannot  sofeljr  base  an  inference  on  it.  There  is^  however,  one 
conclusive  piece  of  evidence.  A  fracture  of  the  skull  that 
causes  indentation  over  a  considerable  area,  and  leaves  the 
bone  intruding  on  the  space  previously  filled  by  the  brain, 
stops  the  functions  of  the  brain— disturbances  sent  to  it 
caU  forth  no  appropriate  co-ordinated  motions,  and,  indeed, 
no  motions  at  all.  But  when,  by  means  of  a  trephine,  tbo 
depressed  portion  of  bone  is  cut  out,  the  brain,  relieved  from 
pressure,  at  once  resumes  its  duties. 

Further  support  is  yielded  by  what  may  be  regarded  as 
converse  evidence.  If  excess  of  pressure  arrests  nerve- 
action,  and  if  the  normal  amount  of  pressure  allows  tito 
normal  amount  of  nerve-action;  then  it  is  inferable  thau 
nerve-disturbances  will  pass  with  undue  facility  if  the  pres- 
sure is  deficient.  Now  as  the  brain  is  contained  in  an  al- 
most-closed chamber  which  cannot  collapse,  it  follows  that 
if  the  cerebral  blood-vessels  are  rapidly  drained,  the  masses 
of  nerve-fibres  amid  which  they  ramify,  being  subject  to  less 
pressure  than  usual,  will  allow  waves  of  molecular  change  to 
pass  with  unusual  facility;  and  ordinary  impressions  pro- 
pagated to  the  centres,  will  produce  extraordinary  motor 
impulses.  Hence  the  seemingly-anomalous  fact  that  great 
loss  of  blood,  or  great  local  ansemia  caused  by  stoppage 
of  a  cerebral  artery,  causes  convulsions.  Such  a  result 
may  be  anticipated  as  the  first  result,  before  innutri- 
tion begins  to  tell;  though  innutrition  will  afterwards 
cause  prostration  or  paralysis.  And  this  is  the  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  actually  occur.  The  like 

a])pears  true  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system.  The  afierent 
nerves  of  individuals  who,  though  otherwise  healthy,  have 
lax  tissues,  are  often  unduly  impressible.  And  there  are 
instances  of  undue  local  impressibility  which,  I  think,  admit 
of  this  interpretation.  It  has  been  found  that  an  arm 
rendered  anaemic  by  unnatural  constriction  of  its  arteries, 
thereby  reduced  in  temperature  and  beginning  to  atrophy, 
may  nevertheless  have  its  afferent  nerves  aSccted  by  electrio 
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fiscluurges  in  an  nnosual  degree.*  Deficient  pressure  on 
the  nerve-tmnks  appears  a  possible  cause  of  this  otherwise 
strange  result. 

§  27.  Proof  that  heat  kept  above  a  certain  level  is  a  con- 
dition to  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  from  proof  that  the  maintenance  of  nervous 
action  depends  on  a  due  circulation  of  blood ;  for  the  one 
condition  is  usually  but  a  qoncomitant  of  the  other.  Never- 
theless^ there  is  reason  to  infer  that  a  supply  of  free  mole- 
cular motion  is  requisite,  apart  from  a  supply  of  nutritive 
materials. 

The  general  fact  that  cold-blooded  animals  are  com- 
paratively inactive,  admits  of  the  interpretation  that  their 
low  temperature  is  due  to  their  inactivity,  as  well  as  of  tho 
interpretation  that  their  inactivity  is  a  consequence  of  their 
low  temperature ;  for  the  two  act  and  react  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  can  properly  be  called  the  cause  of  the  other. 
But  reptiles  which  remain  quiescent  in  cold  weather,  and 
become  active  when  they  are  warmed  by  the  summer's  sun, 
yield  us  good  evidence.  Though  it  may  be  alleged  that 
their  greater  activity  arises  from  accelerated  circulation  and 
aeration  of  the  blood,  yet  as  the  heart  and  lungs  are  set 
going  by  their  respective  nervous  centres,  we  must  infer 
that  the  warming  of  these  nervous  centres  by  external  heat, 
is  the  initial  change  in  these  animals  that  have  but  littlo 
power  of  producing  heat  by  their  own  actions.  In 

support  of  this  interpretation  may  be  cited  the  converse 
fact.  When  active  creatures,  capable  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  generating  enough  heat  within  themselves, 
are  exposed  to  conditions  imder  which  they  lose  heat  faster 
than  lliey  make  it,  their  nervous  actions  decrease,  and  they 
eventually  cease  to  move.    In  hybemating  mammals  we  see 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  fact  to  Dr.  Bastion,  who  obser?ed  it  in  one  of  hi;j 
jwn  patitntfl. 


wtL  mniial  reciiEreace  of  t&xs  rphflna  of  ^  ■  ly  ^w  wmmmfvmp 
and  in  """"""*^*  siias  do  not  ^benaiEey  ih  m  omielfQi^  it 
eqaaJlj  holds  thafi  proucngcd  exposure  to  ♦■liifiiie  cold  de- 
presses nerrooa  accmn,  raiprrrg  scaron^  ttndencj  to  deep, 
and  that  demck  resnlis  if  the  bodilT  iempentme  ii  allowed 
to  &I1  stiH  lower. 

That  local  loss  of  heai  when,  carried  br,  is  followed  bj 
local  inaccioii  of  the  nerres*  is  sEiown  br  the  fret  that  parts 
of  the  bodj  thafi  hare  been  gieadr  cooled  down,  natmalty 
or  artificiallT,  mar  be  pricked  or  cut  or  pinched  withoot  an j 
of  the  nsnal  discnrfaazbees  being  conrejed  to  the  ner?e» 
centres.  It  is  true  thac  where  the  refrigeration  is  eztreme, 
there  is  nsnallj  a  partial  depriration  of  blood;  but  there 
is  eyidence  that  when  this  is  not  the  case — when,  indeed, 
the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  as  in  red  hands  on  a  winter's 
day,  loss  of  heat  entails  decKase  of  nore-fimction.  That 
the  like  holds  of  the  respectiTO  centres,  is  shown  by  the  nse 
of  cold  as  a  therapeatic  agent :  ice  to  the  head  being  pre- 
scribed when  there  is  excessive  cerebral  action^  and  ice  to 
the  spine  being  a  means  of  diminishing  reflex  excitability. 

It  is  worth  remarkLng  that  this  dependence  of  nerrous 
action  on  supply  of  heat,  yields  indirect  support  to  the  yiews 
set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  If,  as  was  inferred,  the 
disturbance  conveyed  along  a  nerve-thread  is  an  isomeric 
change,  daring  which  some  molecolar  motion  is  yielded  np 
by  each  molecule  as  it  passes  on  the  accnmnhtted  wave  to 
its  neighboor — if  resumption  of  the  previous  isomeric  state 
implies  an  equivalent  absorption  of  molecular  motion  fix>m 
surrounding  matter;  then,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of 
surrounding  matter,  will  be  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
ncrve-fibrc,  resuming  this  previous  isomeric  state,  becomes 
fit  to  transmit  another  wave  of  molecular  change. 

§  28.  That  nerves  and  nervo-centres  act  only  so  long  as 

they  arc  furnished  with  those  materials  which  the  blood- 

1$  bring  them,  is  a  familiar  truth.    The  quantity  of 
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blood  preaent  in  an j  parfc^  and  tlie  rapidity  with  which  fresh 
blood  18  propelled  to  the  part,  both  affect  the  d^^ree  of 
nervons  activity  in  the  part. 

General  depletion  is  a  cause  of  nervous  inaction :  if  the 
total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  is  mnch  diminished^  the 
great  nervous  centres  are  the  first  organs  to  feel  the  change. 
Temporary  loss  of  blood  produces  fSsiinting^  or  sudden  arrest 
of  cerebral  action;  and  permanent  deficiency  of  blood  is 
accompanied  by  debility,  which  implies  a  decreased  nervous 
discharge.  Supposing  that  no  blood  has  been  lost,  in- 
sensibility nevertheless  instantly  results  if  the  heart  ceases 
to  supply  the  brain  with  fresh  blood  in  place  of  the  blood 
it  contains.  Or  if  there  is  chronic  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  there  is  proportionate  diminution  of  nervous  power. 
Where  the  total  quantity  of  blood  is  adequate  and  the  heart 
is  not  in  fault,  local  nervous  function  may  still  be  hindered 
by  local  ansBmia,  resulting  from  aneurism  in  an  artery,  or 
from  what  is  called  an  embolism — a  plugging  up  of  an 
artery  with  coagulated  blood.  Thus  paralysis  is  caused  by 
embolism  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  which  supplies  the 
highest  part  of  the  motor  tract.  The  converse 

facts  similarly  imply  this  same  general  relation.  When, 
other  conditions  being  normal,  a  nerve-centre  is  highly 
charged  with  arterial  blood,  it  responds  with  unusual 
rapidity  to  the  disturbances  it  receives;  and  evolves  more 
than  ordinary  amounts  of  force,  shown  in  secondary  nervous 
changes,  or  in  muscular  motions,  or  both.  Supposing, 
again,  that  there  is  no  hypersemia  of  a  nervous  centre,  it 
win  still  happen  that  if  the  heart  propels  blood  to  it  with 
unusual  rapidity,  its  libero-motor  fimction  will  be  exalted. 

At  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system,  like  variations  of 
efficiency  follow  like  variations  of  circulation.  A  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  present,  caused  by  constriction  of 
the  vessels,  is  probably  one  cause  of  the  decreased  nervous 
impressibility  in  a  part  that  is  exposed  to  cold ;  and  to  tho 
same  cause  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  some  of  the  comparative 
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sluggislmess  with  wUch  the  muscles  of  the  part  respond  to 
motor  impulses.  If  instead  of  local  lack  of  blood  there  is 
retardation  or  stoppage  of  the  local  current  of  blood,  the 
nerves  of  the  part  similarly  become  incapacitated  in  a  pro- 
portionate degree :  instance  the  blindness  that  results  firom 
blocking  up  the  central  retinal  artery;  or  instance  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  impressibility  in  a  region  of  the  skin  that 
has  had  its   supplying  blood-vessel   tied*  Con- 

versely^ excess  of  blood  around  the  peripheral  nerve-fibres^ 
causes  unusual  excitability  of  them.  A  gentle  touch  on  the 
skin  in  its  normal  state^  sends  through  the  afferent  nerves  a 
disturbance  so  small  as  to  call  forth  from  the  central  organs 
scarcely  any  response;  but  where  the  skin  is  highly  inflamed^ 
a  like  touch  affects  them  so  much  that  the  disturbance,  when 
reflected  from  the  central  organs,  produces  a  start  of  the 
whole  body.  If  in  addition  to  local  excess  in  the  quantity 
of  blood  there  is  an  accelerated  flow  of  blood,  a  still  g^reater 
exaltation  of  local  nervous  action  follows.  It  is  a  fiimiliar 
truth  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  an  inflamed 
part  is  made  more  irritable  by  anything  which  increases  the 
action  of  the  heart. 

§  29.  Nervous  action  depends  not  alone  on  the  quantity 
of  blood  supplied  but  also  on  its  quality — on  the  proportion 
of  the  needful  elements  contained  by  it. 

Greneral  rather  than  special  warrant  must  suffice  for  this 
proposition.  Little  is  known  about  variations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  blood;  and  still  less  about  the  relations  between 
these  and  variations  of  nervous  activity.  That  a  blood 
greatly  impoverished,  as  in  dropsical  persons  (whose  tissues 
become  infiltrated  because  the  thin  serum  passes  too  easily 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries),  is  accompanied  by  ener* 
vation,  is  pretty  clear;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
concluding  that  a  blood  rich  in  the  constituents  of  nerve- 
substance,  renders  possible  a  groat  evolution  of  nerve-force. 

'But  there  is  indirect  evidence  serving  to  enforce  the  scanty 
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direct  Gvidence.  For  we  have  abnndaiit  proof  tliat  by  adding 
eertain  matters  to  the  blood,  nnosaal  amounts  of  nervous 
action  may  be  evoked.  Alcobol,  nitrons  oxide,  the  vegeto- 
alkalieSj  and  other  stimulants,  are  not,  indeed,  components 
of  nerve-substance;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  can  serve  in  place  of  components.  Probably  their  im- 
mediate influence  is  that  of  setting  up  or  &cilitatiiig  the 
change  of  nerve- substance,  and  so  causing  unusual  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion.  But  by  showing  that  the 
supply  of  particular  substances  to  the  nervous  system  exalts 
nervous  activity,  they  make  it  more  manifest  that  nervous 
activity  must  partly  depend  on  the  supply  of  substances 
which  re-build  nerve-tissue  as  fast  as  action  disintegrates  it. 
We  must  not  omit  a  further  qualitative  character  of  a 
positive  kind.  The  blood  must  contain  oxygen.  What  is 
the  special  action  of  oxygen — whether  it  is  a  direct  disinte- 
grant  of  the  tissues,  including  nerve-tissue ;  or  whether  it 
simply  facilitates  by  its  presence  molecular  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  or  whether  it  serves  merely  to  combine 
with,  and  carry  away,  the  products  of  such  disintegrations 
otherwise  caused ;  are  questions  about  which  there  are 
differences  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  oxygenated  blood.  And 
opinions  can  scarcely  differ  respecting  the  general  relation 
that  exists  between  the  degree  of  oxygenation  and  the  de- 
gree of  nervous  activity. 

§  80.  While,  for  the  maintenance  of  nervous  action,  it  is 
requisite  that  certain  matters  shall  be  present  in  the  blood,  it 
is  also  requisite  that  certain  other  matters  shall  be  absent ; 
or,  to  speak  strictly,  that  they  shall  be  present  in  but  small 
proportions.  These  are  the  compounds  resulting  from  de- 
composition of  the  tissues — the  nervous  tissue  included.  The 
two  most  important  are  carbonio  acid  and  urea. 

If  the  eximlation  of  carbonio  acid  by  the  lungs  is  greatly 
retarded,  lethargy  ensues:   disturbances  at  the  periphery 
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of  tlie  neiTous  Bjstem  fail  to  call  forth  the  usual  respontesL 
If  the  exhalation  is  completely  arrested,  complete  insensi* 
bility  is  soon  prodaced ;  followed  quickly  by  arrest  of  the 
inferior  nervous  functions,  and  consequently  of  all  other 
functions.  And  these  effects  arise  still  more  rapidly  if  there 
is  an  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs^  instead 
of  an  arrested  excretion  of  the  carbonic  acid  internally 
generated. 

In  an  analogous  but  loss  rapid  manner,  a  decrease  and 
final  stoppage  of  nervous  action  is  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion in  the  blood  of  urea,  or  of  those  nitrogenous  products 
represented  by  it.  If  the  kidneys  fail  to  perform  their  func- 
tion, or  if  the  waste  nitrogenous  products  which  they  have 
separated  from  the  blood  are  prevented  from  escaping  out  of 
the  body,  and  are  re-absorbed;  there  results  a  nervous  in- 
action, ending  presently  in  coma  and  finally  in  death. 

§  31.  Such,  stated  as  fully  as  is  needful  here,  are  the  con- 
ditions essential  to  nervous  action.  Qualifications  have  been 
passed  over;  and  much  evidence  has  been  omitted.  In 
summing  up  these  leading  facts  which  alone  concern  the 
psychologist,  we  may  with  advantage  observe  how  they 
harmonize  with  the  general  views  of  nerve-structure  and 
nerve-function  set  forth  in  foregoing  chapters.  All  these 
pro-requisites  to  nervous  action  obviously  admit  of  being 
grouped  as  pro-requisites  to  the  genesis  of  molecular 
motion,  and  pro-requisites  to  the  conveyance  of  molecular 
motion. 

That  molecular  motion  may  bo  disengaged  there  must  be 
decomposition;  and,  therefore,  for  the  discharge  of  molecular 
motion  to  be  maintained,  decomposition  must  be  facilitated. 
The  quantity  of  waste  being  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
force  evolved,  it  follows  that  the  nervous  system  requires 
a  good  supply,  and  quick  exchange,  of  blood ;  since  in  the 
blood  are  brought  the  matters  that  favour  disintegration. 
Similarly  with   respiration,   considered   as    a   process    of 
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absorbing  {hair  ozygea  wliich  directly  or  indirectly  aids 
ihe  metamorpliosis*  And  so  likewise  with  the  excre- 
tion of  ihose  waste  products  which  hinder  the  metamor- 
phosis. Bat  perpetual  waste  most  be  met  by 
perpetual  repair.  If  its  action  is  to  continue^  nervous  tissue 
must  be  re-composed  as  fast  as  it  is  decomposed.  Hence 
the  reason  why  there  is  needed  a  blood  that  is  rich  in  nerve* 
oonstituents.  Hence  the  fact  that  abuodant  blood  must  be 
present  wherever  there  is  much  nervous  action.  And  henco, 
also^  the  necessity  for  an  efficient  circulation  to  replace  by 
fresh  bloody  the  blood  that  has  been  used. 

Equally  well  do  the  several  conditions  essential  to  the 
transmission  of  nervous  disturbance,  conform  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  disturbance  transmitted  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
change.  For  if  it  is,  we  at  once  see  why  there  must  be 
not  merely  contact-continuity  of  nerve-fibre,  but  molecular 
continuity.  We  are  helped  to  understand  how  pressure,  by 
deranging  that  delicate  molecular  balance  which  makes 
possible  the  alternation  of  isomeric  states,  may  prevent 
the  passage  of  nervous  discharges.  And  wo  are  supplied 
with  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  free 
molecular  motion  or  heat,  is  needful  to  enable  a  nerve  con- 
tinually to  resume  its  fitness  for  conveying  a  wave  of  change. 

Before  closing  the  chapter  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  many  conditions  essential  to  nervous  action,  are  never 
all  fulfilled  at  one  time  in  the  same  degree,  but  are  usually 
fulfilled  in  various  degrees  and  combinations ;  and  that  by 
now  conspiring  and  now  conflicting,  they  produce  results 
that  are  complicated  and  often  perplexing.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, substances  which  directly  stimulate  the  nervous 
system,  are  usually  substances  which  retard  the  exchange 
of  gases  in  the  lungs,  and  by  so  doing  depress  the  state 
of  the  nervous  system;  and  these  conflicting  actions,  difie- 
rent  in  their  proportions  in  difiercnt  individuals,  and  in  the 
same  individual  at  different  times,  oflen  work  opposite 
effects,  or  work  first  one  effect  and  then  the  other.    Again, 
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riclmcss  of  bloody  by  facilitafcing  High  natritioii  of  nerve- 
centres^  conduces  to  nervous  activity.  Yet  there  is  a 
plethoric  state  which  is  not  nervously  active;  and  starva- 
tion, with  its  greatly  impoverished  blood,  haa  a  phase  at 
which  delirium  sets  in,  in  consequence  of  the  unduly  rapid 
disintegration  of  the  nerve-centres.  Analogous  incongruities^ 
too  numerous  to  specify  here,  continually  occur.  This  en- 
tanglement of  the  conditions  must  bd  borne  in  mind  and 
allowed  for  in  each  oasew 


\ 


CHAPTER  V. 

niniVOUB   STIMXTLAfEON  AND   NERVOCJS   DISCfHAKOB. 

§  32.  Eyeiy  agent  capable  of  altering  the  molecular  state 
of  a  nerye^  causes  the  nerve  to  produce  the  particular  change 
which  it  habitually  produces.  Experiments  prove  that  each 
nerve  is  made  to  work  the  same  kind  of  effect  hj  stimuli  of 
all  orders ;  or^  to  speak  strictly^  it  is  found  that  the  effect  is 
of  the  same  kind  wherever  its  kind  renders  it  accessible  to 
observation. 

Thus,  if  an  exposed  end  of  a  nerve  which  goes  to  a 
muscle  is  roughly  touched,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is 
eroded  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it 
is  galvanized,  the  muscle  contracts.  If  it  is  suddenly  heated, 
still  the  muscle  contracts.  Similarly  with  a  vaso-motor 
nerve.  No  matter  whether  the  disturbing  agent  be  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  or  electric,  there  results  at  the 
peripheral  extremity  a  like  change  in  the  state  of  the  ad- 
jacent arteries. 

An  allied  truth  is  that  whether  a  nerve  be  irritated  at  the 
end  which  normally  receives  the  disturbance,  or  whether  it 
be  irritated  at  some  place  between  this  and  the  organ  acted 
upon  by  it,  the  effects  wrought  are  alike — ^in  nature,  at 
least,  if  not  in  degree.  As  already  said,  the  quantity  of 
change  set  up  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  through 
which  the  impulse  is  transmitted.    Bat  the  qiuiKty  of  this 
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cliange  remains  identical  be  the  stimulus  applied  at  •  near 
point  or  a  remote  point. 

This  last  truth,  equally  with  the  first,  harmonizes  with  the 
supposition  on  which  we  liave  thus  far  proceeded.  If  the 
disturbance  that  travels  along  a  nerve  is  a  wave  of  isomeric 
transformation,  the  kind  of  effect  produced  by  the  wave  at 
the  place  it  eventually  reaches,  will  be  the  same  whatever 
stimulus  set  it  up,  or  wherever  it  commenced* 

§  83.  Nerve  is  not  capable  of  continuous  stimulation  or 
continuous  discharge.  Persistent  action  of  whatever  kind 
on  a  nerve-termination  or  the  cut  end  of  a  nerve,  doesi  not 
produce  a  persistent  effect  on  the  connected  nerve-centre.  Of 
on  the  connected  peripheral  organ. 

Supposing  the  nerve  supplying  some  muscle  has  been  dis- 
sected out  and  cut  in  two ;  then,  if  the  exposed  part  be  sud- 
denly pressed  the  muscle  will  suddenly  contract;  but  main- 
tenance of  the  pressure  will  not  cause  maintenance  of  the 
contraction.  Or  if  this  nerve  is  made  part  of  an  electric 
circuit,  then,  at  the  moment  of  completing  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  will  contract ;  but  its  contraction  is  only  momentary, 
and  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the  current  works  no 
visible  effect.  To  keep  up  muscular  contraction,  it  is  requi^ 
site  to  send  through  the  nerve  a  quick  succession  of  separate 
disturbances.  If  the  nerve  forms  part  of  an  electric  circuit 
in  which  there  is  an  apparatus  for  breaking  and  completing 
the  circuit;  then,  at  each  completion  of  the  circuit,  the 
muscle  contracts ;  and  when  the  alternate  breaks  and  com- 
pletions follow  one  another  very  rapidly,  the  contraction  of 
the  muscle  becomes  practically  persistent.  This  truth  is 
demonstrable  by  experiment  on  a  dead  frog,  and  also  by 
experiment  on  the  living  human  subject.  A  man  who 
grasps  the  two  metiillic  cylinders  forming  the  poles  of  a 
magneto-electric  machine,  cannot  leave  hold  of  the  cylinders 
when  the  intermittent  current  is  passed  through  his  arms. 
The  like  result  occurs  when  the  disturbances  are  mechanical 
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instead  of  electric.  If  the  cut  end  of  a  motor  nerFC  is  sab- 
ject  to  a  rapid  series  of  taps^  the  muscle  it  supplies  is 
tiirown  into  a  state  of  tetanus. 

The  &ct  that  the  so-called  nerve-current  consists  of 
snecessive  pulses^  is  one  of  great  significance.  We  shall 
find  hereafter  that  it  has  many  important  corollaries.  For 
the  present  it  will  suffice  to  obserye  how  entirely  congruous 
it  is  with  the  hypothesis  on  which  we  have  thus  fieir  pro- 
ceeded. If  a  nervous  disturbance  travels  as  a  wave  of  mole- 
cular change — ^if  this  wave  is  such  that  the  molecules  of 
nerve-substance  fall  from  one  of  their  isomeric  states  to  the 
other;  then^  having  fallen  in  passing  on  and  increasing  the 
pulse  or  shocks  they  remain  incapable  of  doing  anything 
more  until  they  have  resumed  their  previous  isomeric  state. 
Hence  the  very  nature  of  the  process  necessitates  the  inter- 
mittent character  of  nerve-action. 

§  84.  The  transmission  of  a  disturbance  through  a  nerve 
takes  an  appreciable  time.  The  rate  of  transmission^  as 
measured  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  has  been  found  to  vary 
from  about  28  yards  per  second  to  82  yards  per  second. 
Difference  of  constitution  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this 
variation — a  variation  to  which  is  due  that  individual  pecu- 
liarity recognized  by  astronomers  in  what  they  call  "  the 
personal  equation.'' 

This  peculiarity  affords  yet  another  confirmation  of  the 
belief  that  a  nervouB  discharge  is  a  wave  of  isomeric  trans- 
formation. If  the  disturbance  propagated  through  any 
series  of  molecules  is  one  that  does  not  permanently  change 
their  relative  positions ;  then  the  transfer  of  the  disturbance 
may  be  excessively  rapid^  because  the  amount  of  molecular 
momentum  to  be  generated  is  excessively  minute.  But  if  the 
molecules  have  to  be  transposed — ^if^  as  in  isomeric  transfor- 
matiou^  the  components  of  each  compound  molecule  have  their 
relative  positions  altered;  then  the  quantity  of  molecular 
momentum  generated  must  be  comparatively  very  large; 
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and  as  the  genesis  of  this  momentum  takes  place  in  each 
molecule  before  the  next  is  affected,  the  transfer  of  the 
disturbance  must  be  greatly  retarded.* 

*  Porhaps  too  macli  has  already  been  said  respecting  the  natnre  of 
nerve-aotion.    Bat  before  finally  leaving  the  snbjeot,  I  most  add  soma 
important   illnatrative   facts   that  have  oome   to  my  knowledge  while 
writing  this  chapter.  They  are  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gore,  published 
in  the  Traru<»etion$  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1858^  describing  the  allotropie 
changes  undergone  by  electro- deposited  antimony.     Antimony  so  depo- 
sited assumes,  according  to  the  conditions,  two  forms — a  dark,  amoiphoni^ 
or  unstable  form  ;  and  a  grey,  crystalline,  or  stable  form.     When  a  WMm  of 
the  amorphous  antimony  is  disturbed  at  one  end,  there  begins  a  change 
into  the  crystalline  antimony,  which  spreads  almost  instantly  throughout 
the  whole  mass,  with  great  evolution  of  heat.     A  slight  tap  with  a  hard 
Ruhstance  suffices  to  initiate  this  transformation.     Touching  one  of  the 
angles  with  a  hot  body  equally  produces  the  effect.      And  it  is  also 
produced  by  an  electric  spark.      A  temperature  below  that  of  boiling 
water  sufficed  to  cause  the  change  ;  and  Mr.  Oore  found  that  in  proportion 
Rs  the  whole  mass  was  raised  towards  this  temperature,  the  metamorphosis, 
more  easily  set  up,  travelled  with  greater  rapidity.     When  a  copper  wire 
was  coated  with  a  film  of  this  amorphous  antimony,  the  allotropie  change 
progressed  along  it  at  a  rate  varying  from   12  to  30  feet  in  a  minute. 
Absorption  of  the  evolved  heat  by  the  copper  wire,  was  found  to  be  the 
cause  of  retardation  when  the  change  advanced  slowly  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  were  none  of  the  disengaged  heat  allowed  to  escape,  the  wave  of 
change  would  travel  much  faster.     A  further  significant  fact  is  thai 
when  this  transformation  was  propagated  through  some  amorphous  anti* 
luony  that   had  been    previously   rc<hiced   to    powder,    part    of   it  was 
oxidized — the  disturbance  caused  by  the  allotropie  change  initiated  chemicsl 
(change,  in  parts  of  the  substince  that  were  favourably  circumstanced  for 
chemical  change.     See  then  the  parallelism.     We  have  the  transformation 
set  up  indifferently,  as  in  nerve,  by  mechnnicil  force,  heat,  electricity. 
We  have  it  facilitated,  as  in  nerve,  by  raised  temperature.     We  have  it 
travelling  from  end  to  end  of  a  mass  with  a  velocity  which,  though  far  less 
than  that  of  the  nerve-wave,  is  still  considerable.     And  we  have  allotropie 
(!li!inge  initiating  chemical  change,  just  as  we  concluded  that  isomerio 
change  in  a  nerve-fibre  sets  up  chemical  change  in  a  ncrve-vcsiclc.     Let 
mo  not  omit  an  interpretation  of  nerve-structure,  which  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Gore's  experience  that  the  transiiiiasion  of  the  allotropie  change  is 
rapid  in  proportion  as  the  evolved  beat  is  retained.     In  develo|)ed  aninialsi 
norve-fihres  arc  surrounded  by  sheaths  of  medullary  matter  ;  and  we  saw 
reasons  for  concluding  that  this  medullary  matter  is  an  insulator.     Now 
it   has  recently   been   discovered   that   white   or  fibrous   nerve-tissue,  is 
chemically    distinguished    from    grey   or    vesicular  ucrvo-tissue,   by  the 
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§  85.  Allied  with  the  fact  tliat  a  nerve-disturbanoe  takes 
an  appreciable  time  to  travel  from  periplierj  to  centre  or 
from  centre  to  periphery^  is  tHe  fact  that  the  efiTect  produced 

pnmBDiem  in  laige  qoantity  of  m  substance  called  protagon;  and  this  sub- 
atanoe  proreB  to  be  of  ezcessiyely  oomplez  coinposition — has  a  moleciilt 
more  bighly  compoimded  than  any  other  known  moleenle.  Bnt  in  pro- 
portion  aa  molecules  become  complex  and  larger  the  masaes  formed  of 
liicBa  become  bad  conductors  of  molecular  motion.  It  is  inferable,  then, 
that  tike  wwmtial  nerve-fibre  is  imbedded  in  a  substance  especially  distin- 
guished by  inability  to  absorb  the  molecular  motion  disengaged  during  the 
iaomerie  change  of  the  nerve-fibre. 

I  bave  hitherto  passed  over  without  remark,  the  hjrpotbesis  at  one  time 
enrrent,  and  still  surviving  in  some  minds,  that  the  nervous  force  is  either 
electricity  or  some  form  of  force  allied  to  it  In  addition  to  the  many 
foregoing  reasons  for  adopting  another  hypothesis,  it  may  be  well  to  set 
down  here  the  reasons  for  rejecting  this.  The  highest  rate  of  the  nervous 
discharge  is  some  32  yards  per  second.  The  electric  discharge  travels  at 
the  rate  of  280,000  miles  per  second.  The  one  velocity  is  thus  nearly 
16,000,000  times  the  other.  That  a  force  allied  to  the  electric  should  have 
a  velocity  so  enormously  different,  seems  very  unlikely.  Again,  an  electric 
corr€nt^  so  long  as  its  source  is  unexhausted  and  the  circuit  unbroken, 
is  a  continuous  current ;  but  the  nerve-current  is  not  continuous.  Hence 
if  the  nerve-force  is  of  a  kind  allied  to  the  electric,  its  mode  of  alliance  is 
quite  exceptional ;  for  the  other  allied  forces,  heat,  light,  and  magnetism, 
are  not  intermittent  Once  more^  nervous  transmission  is  facilitated  by 
heat :  whereas  heat  is  an  obstacle  to  electric  transmission,  and  diminishes 
or  destnoys  magnetic  action.  The  fact  is  that  but  for  the  accidental 
observation  of  Galvani,  the  suspicion  that  the  nerve-force  is  electric  or 
quasi-electric^  would  probably  never  have  been  entertained ;  and  it  should 
have  been  abandoned  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  other  disturbing  agents, 
physical  and  chemical,  work  just  the  same  effects.  The  conception  has, 
indeed,  been  kept  alive  by  the  discovery  that  electricity  is  generated  by 
certain  fishea.  But  the  supposed  support  is  wholly  imaginary.  If  because 
the  Torpedo  evolves  electricity  by  the  help  of  nerves  ramifying  through  its 
electric  organ,  it  is  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  electricity ;  it  may  in 
like  manner  be  inferred  that  the  nerve-force  is  sensible  motion,  because  it 
generates  sensible  motion  in  muscles.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  the 
experiments  of  Du  Bois-Reymond  yield  support  to  the  hypothesis?  A 
very  doubtful  support  I  think.  The  phenomena  he  dessribes  may  well 
be  merely  incidental  accompaniments  of  actions  that  are  in  themselves 
neither  electric  nor  quasi-electric  The  truth  that  both  molar  and 
moleeular  changes  in  the  distribution  of  matter  habitually  destroy  the 
dectrie  equilibrium,  would  be  a  sufficient  general  justification  for  this 
belief.    Bat  there  is  a  special  justification.    Direct  proof  exists  that  the 
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at  the  centre  or  at  the  periphery  lasta  an  apprec 
time.  That  mnscular  contraction  is  continnons  thong 
Btimnlos  is  intermittent,  goes  to  show  this.  The  ge 
of  molecular  modification  in  mnscle  hj  the  molecolar  x 
fication  in  the  nerve-fibres  permeating  it,  has  a  dm 
that  bridges  the  interval  between  each  pulse  of  stxi 
and  the  next.  We  have  no  direct  proof  that  a  liko 
tinuity  of  state  results  firom  the  successive  waves  p: 
gated  to  a  nerve-centre;  for  the  actions  of  whicli  n 
centres  are  the  seats  are  not  objectively  perceptible, 
we  shall  presently  find  abundant  indirect  proof  that 
changes  also  last  for  measurable  periods. 

This  general  truth,  like  its  predecessor,  may  be  regi 
as  a  corollary  from  what  has  gone  before.  The  transfc 
tions  classed  as  chemical  take  time,  equally  with 
classed  as  isomeric.  It  is  true  that  explosions  di 
chemical  action  are  what  we  call  instantaneous  (a  des 
tion  of  them  which  is  not,  however,  scientifically  accu 
as  may  be  perceived  when  the  matter  exploded  is  of 

particnlar  kind  of  molccalar  cbango  we  Lave  supposed  to  take  pi 
norve,  and  in  mnscle,  is  adequate  to  produce  the  phenomena  obsen 
Du  Bdis-Reymond.  Mr.  Oore  found  that  if  a  copper-wire,  coatee 
amorphous  antimony,  formed  part  of  an  electric  circuit,  it  happens 
whenever  the  allotropic  change  propagated  along  the  antimony  8topp< 
galvanometer-needle  was  deflected.  Now,  since  during  the  mainteni 
a  mnscular  contraction,  nerve-pulses  are  continually  arriving  and  « 
and  the  muscular  fibres  (never  all  in  action  together)  are  at  every  i 
S4>mc  of  them  contracting  and  some  relaiing,  it  follows  that  there  wil 
succession  of  stoppages  of  isomeric  changes.  Consequently  there  wil 
maintenance  of  deflection  in  the  galvanometer  if  a  contracted  muscle 
lurt  of  the  electric  circuit. 

[Since  this  note  has  been  in  type,  I  have  referred  to  the  lecture  del 
by  M.  Du  Boia-Roymond  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  April  13» 
**(>M  the  Time  required  for  the  TVun^miMion  <if  VoKtUm  and  Sea 
t.\rx*Uifh  t\e  A»rtv«,'*  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  one  of  the  state 
aUive  made  ;  and  1  find  that  at  the  close  of  this  lecture  he  goes  a  loo 
towartls  abandoning  his  hypothesis.  Though  he  sa>*s  **  it  would  be  n 
the  matter  stands*  entirely  to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity  beinj 
•rmed  ;**  and  though  he  sketches  out  a  theory  of  nerve-composition  si 
iMke«  it  conofivaMe  that  an  electric  disturbaDoe  might  travel  akng  a 
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liderable  bulk).  Bat  explosions  occar  only  in  those  excep« 
tkmal  cases  where  the  elements  concerned  are  either^  as  in 
detonating  compounds^  distributed  among  one  another 
moleciilarlj,  or,  as  in  gunpowder,  with  minute  intimacy. 
In  ordinary  cases^  where  sensible  masses  of  the  elements 
concerned  are  external  to  one  another,  the  chemical  actions, 
limited  to  the  surfaces  of  contact,  proceed  with  compara- 
tiro  slowness.  Now  the  granular  protoplasm  contained 
in  and  around  nerve-vesicles,  forms,  with  its  permeating 
liquids  and  the  blood  in  adjacent  capillaries,  a  mass  of 
which  the  components  are  but  imperfectly  interfused;  and 
therefore  a  chemical  change  cannot  pass  through  it  in- 
stantly. Hence  between  the  reception  of  a  pulse  of  mole- 
cular motion  by  a  nerve-centre,  and  the  emission  of  a  gush 
of  molecular  motion,  or  discharge,  some  little  time  must 
elapse. 

§  36.  If  a  nerve-centre  that  receives  a  stimulus  through 
an  incoming  nerve,  undergoes  a  chemical  change  and  sends 

aft  the  obsenred  rate  (iMinng  this,  howeTer,  on  the  gratuitoai  assamp* 
tioa  that  tb«  molecales  of  nerve-nuitter  have  north  and  south  poles) ;  yet 
he  admits  that  much  evidence  points  another  way.  He  says  that  "to 
identify  it  (the  nervons  agent)  with  the  electric  current  as  it  circulates  in  a 
telegraph-wire  must  appear  hopeless^  even  if  a  circuity  such  as  would  be 
BeoMsary  for  the  supposed  nerve  current  to  circulate  in,  were  anatomically 
danonstrated.  Thus  to  the  other  arguments  against  this  view  of  the 
nervous  agent — that  the  resistance  of  the  nerve-tnlies  would  be  far  too 
great  for  any  battcxy  to  send  an  available  current  through  them — that  the 
physiological  insulation  of  the  nerve-tubes  from  each  other  would  be  im- 
poenfale  to  explain — that  the  efifect  of  ligature  or  of  cutting  the  nerve  and 
caosing  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  be  equally  obscure — to  these  argu- 
ments, unanswerable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  the  rea^  rches  sketched  in 
this  lecture  have  added  corroborative  evidence  of  the  hignest  order.  What 
we  have  termed  the  nervous  agent,  if  we  look  upon  its  very  small  velocity, 
in  all  probability  is  some  internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  chemical 
change,  of  the  substance  itself  contained  in  the  nerve-tubes,  spreading  along 
the  tubes,  according  to  the  speaker's  experiments,  both  ways  from  any 
pcnnt  where  the  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed ;  being  capable  of  an 
•Invwt  infinite  number  of  variations  or  gradntLms,  and  of  so  peculiar  a 
character  as  to  require  the  unimpaired  conditicn  of  the  nervous  structure."] 
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a  discharge  along  out-going  nerves^  it  thereupon  becomes 
less  capable  of  emitting  such  discharges  in  response  to  snch 
stimuli.  The  quantity  of  molecular  motion  locked  up  in  a 
nerve-centre^  is  measured  by  the  contained  quantity  of 
unstable  nerve-matter;  and  decomposition  of  that  part  of 
the  unstable  nerve-matter  which  was  most  fayoorably 
placed  for  being  acted  on^  leaves  not  only  a  diminished 
quantity  but  a  quantity  that  is  less  favourably  placed  for 
being  acted  on — leaves^  therefore^  a  decreased  readiness  to 
undergo  change  when  disturbed^  as  well  as  a  decreased 
stock  of  molecular  motion  to  be  libei*ated.  Consequently^ 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  every  excitation  of  a 
nerve-centre  reduces,  for  a  time,  its  impressibility  and  its 
energy. 

This  temporary  enfeeblement  of  a  nerve-centre,  when 
caused  by  moderate  action,  is  inconspicuous.  The  disinte- 
grated  mass  quickly  re-integrates  itself  from  the  materials 
brought  by  the  blood.  But  if  the  stimulation  and  con- 
sequent discharge  are  violent,  or  if  stimulations  and  dis- 
charges are  repeated  very  rapidly,  then  repair  falls  so  far  in 
arrenr  of  waste  that  partial  or  entire  incapacity  of  the 
nerve-centre  results.  All  its  unstable  substance  within 
easy  reach  of  in-coming  disturbances  has  been  decomposed; 
leaving  such  part  only  of  its  unstable  substance  as  is  most 
removed  from  disturbances,  and  can  be  affected  only  by 
excessive  ones.  A  well-known  experiment  on  the  vaso- 
motor system  of  a  frog,  may  be  .cited  in  illustration.  If  a 
frog's  foot  be  placed  under  a  microscope,  and  so  adjusted 
that  the  arteries  ramifying  through  the  transparent  mem- 
brane between  the  toes  are  brought  into  view,  then,  if  a 
powerful  irritant  be  applied  to  this  membrane,  the  first  re* 
suit  observed  is  that  these  arteries  are  violently  constrictod 
— the  strong  impression  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor  centres 
there  liberates  an  excessive  discharge  along  the  fibres 
supplying  these  arteries,  causing  spasmodic  contractions  of 
their  muscular  coats.      The  second  result  is  that  those 
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aiterioB  dilate :  losing  their  normal  contractility  thoy 
become  distended  with  bloody  and  the  part  ia^  as  we  say^ 
congested.  That  this  is  due  to  extreme  prostration  or  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  yaso-motor  centre^  has  been  clearly 
proved;  fbr  if  the  nerve-trunk  containing  the  vaso-motor 
fibres  be  dissected  out  and  artificially  irritated,  the  dilated 
arteries  instantly  contract.  How  a  ncrve-ccntro  may  be 
prostrated  by  a  rapid  succession  of  moderate  stimuli  and 
discharges,  instead  of  by  one  violent  stimulus  and  discharge, 
is  shown  by  the  familiar  cfiect  of  friction  on  the  human  skin. 
A  single  moderate  rub  causes  only  a  slight  reflex  action  on 
its  vessels,  and  leaves  the  vaso-motor  apparatus  ready  to 
act  afresh  with  no  apparent  diminution  of  power.  But  a 
series  of  rubs  is  followed  by  temporary  congestion  of  the 
vessels :  it  is  some  little  time  before  the  vaso-motor  centre 
regains  its  full  control  over  them.  And  if  the  skin  bo 
continuously  chafed,  tho  excessive  waste  and  debility  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre  entail  that  enduring  redness  called 
congestion.  Those  parts  of  tho  nervous  system  con- 
cerned in  muscular  action,  daily  illustrate  tho  same  general 
relation.  Fatigue  is  a  state  in  which  tho  ability  to  generate 
motion  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  long-continued 
genesis  of  motion;  and  every  tired  horse  shows,  by  tho 
small  response  he  makes  to  a  cut  of  the  whip,  that  a  more 
violent  impulse  must  be  propagated  to  the  nerve-centres  to 
cause  the  ordinary  evolution  of  nervous  energy. 

Irreg^ularities  in  the  manifestation  of  this  truth,  are  due  to 
that  entanglement  of  tho  conditions  which  was  indicated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  frequently  happens,  for 
instance,  that  after  performing  its  function  for  some  time, 
a  nerve-centre  responds  to  the  demands  on  it  better  than  at 
first — a  fact  apparently  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  con- 
clusion. But  this  conclusion  supposes  all  the  circumstances 
to  have  remained  the  same;  and  in  such  cases  they  have  not 
remained  the  same.  There  has  been  an  exaltation  of  tho 
heart's  action,  or  a  local  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood,  or 
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a  more  rapid  aeration  of  blood,  or  all  of  these.  When  every 
appliance  wliicli  furthers  the  disintegration  and  re-integra- 
tion of  a  nerve-centre,  has  been  brought  into  full  play,  both 
waste  and  repair  go  on  faster;  and  there  result  greater 
impressibility  and  energy  than  when  the  previously-unused 
centre  contained  but  little  blood  languidly  circulating. 

§  37.  Were  Life  uniform  in  its  rate — were  terrestrial  con- 
ditions such  that  actions  of  all  kinds  could  be  performed  as 
readily  at  one  time  as  at  another,  repair  and  waste  of  all 
organs,  including  nervous  organs,  would  have  to  keep  an  ap- 
proximately-even pace,  one  with  the  other.  But  the  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  entails  an  alternation  of  greater  and  less 
facility  for  actions ;  and  there  has  resulted  in  organisms  an 
adapted  alternation  in  the  relative  rates  of  waste  and  repair. 
The  adaptation  is  manifestly  due  to  survival  of  the  fittest. 
An  animal  so  constituted  that  waste  and  repair  were  balanced 
from  moment  to  moment  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
would,  other  things  equal,  be  overcome  by  an  enemy  or 
competitor  that  could  evolve  greater  energy  during  the 
hours  when  light  facilitates  action,  at  the  expense  of  being 
less  energetic  during  the  hours  of  darkness  and  concealment. 
Hence  there  has  necessarily  established  itself  that  rhythmical 
variation  in  nervous  activity,  which  we  see  in  sleep  and 
waking.  Let  us  observe  how  these  are  interpretable,  the 
one  as  a  state  of  the  nervous  centres  in  which  waste  has  got 
considerably  in  excess  of  repair,  and  the  other  as  a  state  in 
which  repair  has  made  up  for  previous  excess  of  waste. 

Confining  ourselves  to  persons  whose  functional  rhythms 
have  not  been  deranged  by  undue  excitements,  we  see  that 
after  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  of  sustained  impressi- 
bility and  energy,  there  is  a  diminished  readiness  to  respond 
to  stimuli  that  fall  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  surface  of  the  body 
at  large;  and  presently  this  becomes  so  pronounced  that 
loud  sounds  and  the  irritations  produced  by  strained  atti- 
cs, fail  to  evoke  movements.     When  great  exertion  has 
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teen  gone  ihrougli^  or  when  previcms  intervals  of  sleep 
liave  been  omitted^  die  decrease  of  impressibility  is  snch 
tiiat  fdcUing  the  nostrils  or  pincliing  the  skin  does  nothing 
more  than  canse^  perhaps^  a  reflex  start.  This  change^  so 
marked  and  often  so  rapidly  established,  seems  greater  than 
the  alleged  cause  can  produce ;  but  it  is  fully  accounted  for 
when  we  include  an  indirect  effect  of  this  cause.  The  waste 
of  the  nerve*centres  having  become  snch  that  the  stimuli 
received  firom  the  external  world  no  longer  suffice  to  call 
forth  firom  them  adequate  discharges,  there  results  a  di- 
minished impulse  to  those  internal  organs  which  subserve 
nervous  activity,  including,  more  especially,  the  heart. 
Consequently  the  nerve-centres,  already  working  feebly, 
are  supplied  with  less  blood  and  begin  to  work  more  feebly — 
respond  still  less  to  impressions,  and  discharge  still  less  to 
the  heart.  And  so  the  two  act  and  re-act  until  there  is 
reached  this  state  of  profound  unimpressibility  and  inactivity. 

Between  this  state  and  the  waking  state,  the  essential 
distinction  is  a  great  reduction  of  waste.  Certainly  in  some 
nervous  centres  and  probably  in  all,  waste  does  not  abso- 
lutely cease :  there  continue  those  emissions  of  force  which 
keep  up  the  vital  processes ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  unlikely  that 
there  is  ever  an  entire  stoppage  of  those  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  highest  centres.  But  the  rate  of  waste  falls  so 
low  that  the  rate  of  repair  exceeds  it.  It  is  not  that  during 
the  period  of  activity  waste  goes  on  without  repair,  while 
during  the  period  of  inactivity  repair  goes  on  without  waste ; 
for  the  two  always  go  on  together.  Very  possibly — ^probably 
even — repair  is  as  rapid  during  the  day  as  during  the  night : 
perhaps  even  more  rapid :  for  the  blood  is  on  the  average 
richer  and  circulates  faster.  But  during  the  day  the  loss  is 
greater  than  the  gain,  whereas  during  the  night  the  gain  is 
diminished  by  scarcely  any  loss.  Hence  results  accumula- 
tion :  there  is  a  restoration  of  the  nerve-tissue  to  its  state  of 
integrity. 

In  the  course  of  some  hours  this  restoration  begins  to 
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r .ni-n  F:Li;«£«  to  =icil=n  f.-rces.    The  pressure  of  Uie  body 
:::  iz.-  lei  ^^scis  sczzti  cf  :r-^Tr,  and  others  are  affected  by 
:1:-  :c^:l  c:  irc  sei-^ilcils:? ;  degrees  of  heat  a  little  above 
cr  bcIiT  lie  a-eTsce.  *^  ca  cirTS ;  and  yet  others  receive 
5^:z:r:^5  rfzrinrz^   j»; nsTaz^iIy  cccorring.      But  whereas 
sleev  T^^zlzs  i>rcai:i5e  ile  census  worn  by  action  become 
If-35   &i.i  l:s5   seiisiiiT-^  lo  trese  sdmnli,  waking    resolts 
r^cas^e  lie  centres  r^roired  doTing  Kst  become  more  and 
niire  ser-sidve  ro  then.     The  strains  of  muscles  and  liga« 
iTivsts  wLici  d:irir^  the  £rsr  pan  of  the  night  fail  to  canse 
cLringC'S  cf  a::i:uiey   cacse  such  changes  towards  mom- 
iL?.     TLe  amcu:::  of  iichi  that  traverses  the  eye-lids  pre- 
sently STiEces  to  call  f:  rih  movements.     Some  slight  noise 
wLicb,  Locrs  before,  woald  have  had  no  effect,  now  produces 
a   start.     Even  in  the  absence  of  external  stimuli  (whichj 
however,  can  never  be  absent)  there  are  the  stimuli  from  the 
VLacera,  and  especially  from  the  alimentary  canal :  an  empty 
stomach    eventually  sends    to    the    cerebro-spinal  system 
enough  disturbance  to  end  the  quiescent  state.    The  longer 
repair  goes  on  unopposed  by  appreciable  waste,  the  greater 
must  become  the  instability  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  the 
greater  their  readiness  to  act ;  so  that  there  must  at  length 
come  a  time   when  the  slightest  impressions  will  produce 
motions.     Such  impressions,  however  slight,  are  necessary 
antecedents.     The  re-iiitcgrated  nerve-centres  do  not  resume 
tlioir  activity  until  an  impulse  arriving  from  the  periphery 
overthrfjws  some  of  their   molecules.     Evidence  of  this  is 
iiirniKhod    to   most  every  morning.     On   awakening   from 
nfrcHhing   sleep,    there   commonly   occurs  an  involuntary 
nlnM(!}iii.g  of  tho  muscles  of  the  whole  body;  showing  an 
iiiiiiieuHo  undirected  motor  discharge.     But  this  is  not  tho 
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initial  fact*  No  one  awakos  to  find  himself  tlien  and  there 
stretching;  which  might  happen  were  the  discharge  spon- 
taneons.  It  comes  after  those  stronger  disturbances  that 
are  propagated  to  the  centres^  as  soon  as  some  slight  distor- 
banco  has  led  to  the  slight  movements  that  accompany 
waking.  A  trifling  sound  canses  opening  of  the  eyes  and 
a  tnm  of  the  head.  Thereupon  follow  vivid  impressions 
through  the  eyes^  through  the  skin  that  rubs  against  the 
bed-clotheSj  and  through  the  muscles  that  set  up  the 
movements.  And  a  relatively *large  aggregate  of  stimuli 
being  sent  firom  the  periphery^  there  results  this  relatively 
large  gush  of  motor  excitement. 

On  pursuing  the  argument  we  may  understand  why  the 
energies  continue  to  rise  for  some  time  after  awaking. 
We  saw  that  when  once  sleepiness  has  commenced,  it 
increases  because  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  centres  fail 
in  their  discharges,  the  heart,  losing  part  of  its  stimulus, 
begins  to  flag,  and  that  the  flagging  of  the  heart  leads  to  a 
greater  inertness  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  re-acts  as 
before.  Conversely,  it  will  here  be  manifest  that  when  the 
nerve-centres,  repaired  by  sleep,  become  again  ready  for 
discharging  with  vigour,  there  take  place  an  action  and  re- 
action which  have  the  opposite  efiect.  The  pulsations  on  awak- 
ing are  comparatively  feeble.  As  soon  as  stimuli  begin  to  be 
received  through  the  sensory  organs,  and  the  discharges  of 
the  nerve-centres  are  renewed,  the  heart  comes  in  for  its  share 
of  these  and  acts  more  vigorously.  By  so  doing  it  supplies 
the  nerve-centres  with  more  blood  in  quicker  gushes.  A 
greater  nervous  discharge  is  thereby  made  possible,  which 
again,  among  other  results,  exalts  the  heart's  action.  And 
so  the  mutual  aid  goes  on :  the  greatest  nervous  vigour 
being  reached  when  the  vascular  activity  has  been  stUl 
further  raised  by  a  meal,  and  the  blood  has  been  enriched 
by  the  absorbed  materials. 

^  38.  As  implied  by  much  that  has  gone  before,  and  at 
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especially  implied  by  the  last  section,  neifous  stimiilation 
and  neiTons  discluiTge  1uit6  always  both  special  and  general 
resnlts.    Beyond  the  primaiy  and  definite  eflbct  wionght  oii 
a  particular  part  by  a  particular  impression,  there  are  in 
every  case  secondary  and  indefinite  effects  diffused  through  the 
whole  ncrvoos  system,  and  by  it  through  the  body  at  large. 
It  was  pointed  out  (§§  10^  11)  that  the  simplest  nenre-centre 
puts  in  relation  not  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  alone;  but 
that  throagh  other  fibres^  commissural  and  centripetal,  con- 
nections arc  made  between  it  and  other  nerre-centres  of  the 
same  grade  and  of  a  higher  grade.    Further,  we  saw  that 
when  such  a  nerve-centre  is  excited  through  an  afferent 
nerve,  the  disengaged  molecular  motion  does  not  escape 
wholly  along  one  or  more  efferent  nerves;  but  that  part  of 
it,  propagated  to  higher  centres,  there  sets  up  supplemen- 
tary changes.    The  diffusion  does  not  stop  here — ^remoter 
parts  are  reached;  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  a  single 
nerve-fibre,  if  at  all  considerable,  reverberates  throughout 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  affects  all  the  functions  con- 
trolled by  it.    Digging  a  pin  into  the  foot  may  cause  a  con- 
vulsive contraction  not  of  the  leg^muscles  only,  but  of 
many  other  muscles  throughout  the  body.    At  the  same 
time  it  may  alter  the  rate  of  pulsation,  and  send  waves  of 
constriction  along  the  arteries.    The  excreting  structures 
of  the  skin  may  bo  so  affected  that  a  burst  of  perspiration 
results ;  and  the  act  ions  going  on  throughout  the  alimentaiy 
canal  may  bo  deranged.    Such  reverberations,  which  become 
conspicuous  when  tlio  disturbances  are  decided,  take  place 
also  wlion  thoy  nro  slight.      A  more  vivid  light,  causing 
as  it  docs  stronger  pulses  of  change  through  the  optic  nerve, 
increases  tlie  rate  of  respiration ;  and  doubtless  the  other 
vital  functions  are  simultaneously  exalted.     So  that  each 
nervous  impression,  beyond  a  direct  response  in  the  shape 
of  increased  action  from  one  or  more  organs,  calls  forth  an 
indirect  response  in  tho  shape  of  increased  action  of  the 
organism  ae  a  whole. 
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Bememberizig  that  every  instant  the  distnrbance  thus 
echoing  thronghont  all  passages  of  the  nenrons  system  is 
not  flolitarj^  bat  that  there  are  many  snch  disturbances^  here 
arising  from  pressure  there  from  touch,  in  this  place  pro- 
duced by  sound  and  in  that  by  light,  at  one  part  by 
muscular  strain  and  at  another  by  heat  or  cold ;  it  will  be 
manifest  that,  besides  the  few  distinct  waves  of  nervous 
change  working  their  distinct  effects,  there  are  multitudinous 
indistinct  waves,  secondary  and  tertiary,  travelling  in  all 
directions  working  their  indistinct  effects. 

§  89.  Since  such  reflected  and  re-reflected  disturbances 
everywhere  act  as  stimuli,  we  must  regard  the  entire 
nervous  system  as  at  all  times  discharging  itself.  The 
unstable  molecules  of  its  centres,  exposed  to  this  confused 
reverberation,  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  wherever  a 
concurrence  of  small  waves  makes  the  local  agitation  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  molecular  motion  thereupon  disengaged, 
adds  to  the  centrifugal  gush  perpetually  going  on.  Rightly 
to  conceive  nervous  action  then,  we  must  think  of  the  con- 
spicuous emissions  of  force  from  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  that  are  strongly  disturbed,  as  standing  out  from 
a  vague  back-ground  of  inconspicuous  emissions  from  the 
whole  nervous  system,  which  is  slightly  disturbed. 

To  this  general  nervous  disturbance  with  its  consequent 
general  discharge,  is  probably  due  a  certain  general  action 
of  the  motor  organs.  No  muscles  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest.  What  we  distinguish  as  muscular  motion 
is  produced  by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles  than 
of  others.  The  others,  however,  are  all  slightly  contracted; 
and  would  severally  produce  motion  were  they  not  balanced 
or  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  muscles.  This  per- 
vading activity  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tonic  state. 
And  while  we  regard  particular  contractions  as  the  results 
of  particular  nervous  discharges,  we  have  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that   this  universal   contraction  is  the  result 
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of  the  nxuYersal  neryoas  discharge.  Etere  are  a  fetr  of 
ihem.  Sleep^  as  above  explained^  implies  dinii-* 

nislied  nervous  discliarge^  special  and  general.  A  dimi- 
nution of  the  general  discharge  onght,  then^  to  be  shown 
in  a  decrease  of  tho  tonic  contraction.  It  is  so  shown. 
Falling  asleep  is  accompanied  by  mnscnlar  relaxation: 
though  previously  tho  attitude  was  such  that  no  effort 
seemed  requisite  to  maintain  it  ;  yet  that  there  was 
some  muscular  strain^  and  that  it  has  suddenly  become 
less^  is  proved  by  the  sliding  down  of  a  limb^  or  of 
the  head^  to  a  more  stable  position.  Certain  dis- 

orders^ as  palsy,  yield  further  proof.  The  flexors  and 
extensors  which,  when  duly  contracted,  serve  by  their 
balanced  antagonism  to  hold  a  limb  steady,  cease  to  do  this 
when  the  general  nervous  discharge  is  not  great  enough  to 
keep  them  and  all  other  muscles  braced  up :  in  default  of 
sufficient  stimulus  for  both,  now  one  set  and  now  the  other 
fails  to  put  the  due  check  on  its  opponent.  That  such 
shakings  are  so  caused,  we  see  clearly  in  persons  debilitated 
by  over-stimulation;  for  in  them  this  symptom  may  be 
temporarily  mitigated,  or  abnost  cured,  by  temporarily  in* 
creasing  the  general  nervous  discharge.  The  drunkard  who 
early  in  the  day  cannot  lift  his  glass  without  spilling  the 
contents,  is  able  to  do  this  after  his  brain  has  been  excited 
by  the  usual  doses  of  alcohol. 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  muscles  alone  on  which  this  con- 
tinuous  centrifugal*  gpish  is  expended.  Through  the  inter- 
mediation of  nerves  connecting  the  cerebro-spinal  system 
with  the  sympathetic  system,  the  viscera  receive  their  share 
of  it.  Hence  the  overflow  of  nervous  energy  which,  without 
special  solicitations,  diffuses  itself  throughout  the  motor 
structures,  giving  elasticity  to  the  step,  and  producing  tho 
concave  bend  of  the  back,  the  opened-out  shoulders,  the 
raised  head,  &c.,  has,  for  its  simultaneous  results,  an 
accelerated  circulation,  an  invigorated  digestion^  and  au 
exaltation  of  the  vital  processes  at  large. 
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.  (  40.  Briefly  reviewed  from  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
pointj  tlie  following  are  the  leading  facte  wlucli  it  ooncems 
us  to  remember. 

Nenroos  stimulations  and  discharges  consist  of  waves  of 
molecnlar  change,  that  chase  one  another  rapidly  through 
nerve-fibres.  The  stimulus  or  discharge  formed  of  such 
waves,  arises  at  some  place  where  unstable  nerve-substance 
has  been  disturbed;  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  agent 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  successive  waves  severally 
travel  with  a  velocity  which,  though  considerable  compared 
with  ordinary  sensible  motions,  is  extremely  slow  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  transmitted  molecular  motions.  And  each 
set  of  waves,  while  itself  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
unstable  nerve-matter,  is  a  means  of  decomposing  other 
mistable  nerve-matter :  so  generating  further  and  often 
stronger  sets  of  waves,  which  similarly  chase  one  another 
into  many  and  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  triple  rhythm  in  those  nervous  stimulations 
and  discharges— each  form  of  rhythm  being  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  incapacity  for  action  which  an  action  produces.  We 
have  seen  that  every  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  passing 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  entails  on  it  a  momentary  unfitness  to 
convey  another  wave ;  and  that  it  recovers  its  fitness  only 
when  its  lost  molecular  motion  has  been  replaced  and  its 
unstable  state  thus  restored.  We  have  also  seen  that  any 
portion  of  grey  matter  in  a  nerve-centre,  which  having  been 
disturbed  and  partially  decomposed  has  emitted  a  shock  of 
molecular  change,  is  proportionately  incapacitated ;  and  that 
it  recovers  its  original  ability  only  as  fast  as  it  re-integrates 
itself  from  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood.  And  then 
there  comes  the  further  rhythm  constituted  by  the  alterna- 
tions of  sleep  and  waking — a  rhythm  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  last,  and  being  supplementary  to  it. 

The  remaining  truth  which  we  have  contemplated  is  that 
each  special  stimulation  and  the  special  discharge  produced 
by  it,  do  not  together  form  the  whole  of  every  nervous  act ; 
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bnt  that  there  is  always  an  accompanying  general  stimula- 
tion and  general  discharge.  Every  part  of  the  nerFoos 
system  is  every  instant  traversed  by  waves  of  mole- 
cular change — ^here  strong  and  here  feeble.  There  is  a 
universal  reverberation  of  secondary  waves  induced  by 
the  stronger  primary  waves^  now  arising  in  this  place  and 
now  in  that;  and  each  nervous  act  thus  helps  to  excite  the 
general  vital  processes  while  it  achieves  some  particular 
vital  process.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  discloses  a  much 
closer  kinship  between  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  organic  functions  at  large,  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. Though  unlike  the  pulses  of  the  blood  in  many 
respects,  these  pulses  of  molecular  motion  are  like  them 
in  being  perpetually  generated  and  diffused  throughout  the 
body ;  and  they  are  also  like  them  in  this,  that  the  cen- 
tripetal waves  are  comparatively  feeble  while  the  centrifugal 
waves  are  comparatively  strong.  To  which  analogies  must 
be  added  the  no  less  striking  one,  that  the  performance  of 
its  office  by  every  part  of  the  body,  down  even  to  the 
smallest,  just  as  much  depends  on  the  local  g^ushes  of 
nervous  energy  as  it  depends  on  the  local  gushes  of  blood« 


CHAPTER   VI 

JSSTHO-PHYSIOLOG  Y.  ♦ 

§  41.  Throngliout  tiie  foregoing  chapters  nervous  pheno* 
mena  liaye  been  formulated  in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion. 
If  firom  time  to  time  the  plirases  used  Iiave  tacitly  referred 
to  another  aspect  of  nervous  phenomena^  the  tacit  references 
have  formed  no  parts  of  the  propositions  set  down ;  but  have 

*  This  new  word  will  possibly  be  coDdemned  as  not  legitimately  com- 
pounded.   The  objection  that  the  root  from  which  its  prefix  is  derived,  is 
■horn  of  its  fair  proportions,  admits,  I  am  told,  of  a  satisfactory  answer  : 
from  the  proximate  root»  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  ori>i;inal  root>  which, 
following  the  Greek  method  of  forming  derivatives,  would  admit  of  the 
required  modification.    Bat  to  the  criticism  that  the  word  involves  the 
logical  inconsistency  of  uniting  a  verb  with  a  noun,  there  is  no  such  suffi- 
cient answer.    Nevertheless^  I  deliberately  adopt  jEaiho-phyaiology  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  cumbrous  and  cacophonous  uBstheH-physiology.     A 
progressive  integration  by  which  the  originally-distinct  and  numerous  parts 
of  compound  words  become  fused  together,  blurred,  and  some  of  them  lost, 
is  one  of  the  essential  processes  in  the  development  of  language.     If  man- 
kind had  refrained  from  the  obliteration  and  disfigurement  of  roots,  and 
parts  of  roots,  language  would  have  continued  wholly  inadequate  for  all  but 
its  simplest  functions.    Omitting  those  formed  by  onomatopoeia,  the  best 
words  are  those  from  which  long  use  has  worn  away  all,  or  nearly  all,  traces 
of  their  origin.    We  may  as  well,  therefore,  begin  with  abbreviated  and 
modified  words  when  we  have  to  coin  them ;  instead  of  leaving  time  to 
bring  about  the  needful  shortening  and  shaping.     Those  who,  dealing  with 
words  as  counters,  see  that  their  convenience  as  counters  is  the  chief  con- 
sideration, will  probably  coincide  in  this  view ;  though  I  suppose  it  will 
be  wholly  disapproved  by  those  who  regard  words  not  as  counters  but  as 
mooqr* 
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been  due  to  lack  of  fit  words — ^words  free  from  unfit  associa- 
tions.    As  already  said,  tlie  nervous  system  can  be  known 

yisible  changes^  or  changes  that  are  representable  in  terms 
furnished  by  the  yisible  world.  And  thus  far  we  haye 
limited  ourselves  to  generalizing  the  phenomena  which  it 
thus  presents  to  us  objectiyelj. 

Now,  howeyer,  we  turn  to  a  totally-distinct  aspect  of  our 
subject.  There  lies  before  us  a  class  of  facts  absolutely 
without  any  perceptible  or  conceivable  community  of  nature 
with  the  facts  that  have  occupied  us.  The  truths  here  to  be 
set  down  are  truths  of  which  the  very  elements  are  unknown 
to  physical  science.  Objective  observation  and  analysis  fail 
us;  and  subjective  observation  and  analysis  must  supple- 
ment them. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  treat  of  nervous  phenomena 
as  phenomena  of  consciousness.  The  changes  which,  re- 
garded as  modes  of  the  Non-Ego,  have  been  expressed  in 
terms  of  motion,  have  now,  regarded  as  modes  of  the  Ego, 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  feeling.  Having  contemplated 
these  changes  on  their  outsides,  we  have  to  contemplate 
them  from  their  insides.  To  speak  with  exactness,  indeed, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  so  to  contemplate  these 
changes ;  for  this  expression  implies  that  these  changes  can 
be  simultaneously  seen  by  more  than  one,  which  is  not 
true.  Rigorously  limiting  the  proposition  to  that  which  is 
alone  possible,  it  amounts  to  this  : — I  have  to  describe  the 
laws  of  relation  between  the  states  of  feeling  occurring  in 
my  own  consciousness,  and  the  physical  affections  of  that 
nervous  system  which  I  conclude  I  possess ;  and  the  reader 
has  to  observe  whether  in  himself  there  exist  parallel  rela- 
tions between  such  known  states  of  consciousness  and  such 
supposed  nervous  affections. 

This  will  perhaps  be  thought  a  needlessly  roundabout,  if 
not  a  sceptical,  statement ;  but  it  is  in  fact  not  roundabout 
enough.    It  does  not  bring  sufficiently  into  view  the  xe* 
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ttolely-iiiferential  chaaracter  of  the  belief  that  feeling  and 
neiTona  action  are  correlated.  Before  proceeding  on  this 
belief^  let  ns  observe  how  indirect  is  the  path  which  leads  to 
it. — 1.  Each  individual  is  absolutely  incapable  of  knowing 
any  feelings  but  his  own.  That  there  exist  other  sensations 
and  emotions,  is  a  conclusion  implying,  in  the  first  place, 
the  reasonings  through  which  he  identifies  certain  objects 
as  bodies  of  like  nature  with  his  own  body ;  and  implying, 
in  the  second  place,  the  further  reasonings  which  convince 
him  that  along  with  the  external  actions  of  these  bodies, 
there  go  internal  states  of  consciousness  like  those  accom- 
panying such  external  actions  of  his  own  body.  2.  This 
conclusion  that  there  exist  beings  like  himself,  and  that 
nnder  like  conditions  they  experience  like  feelings,  even 
supposing  it  entirely  true  (and  it  is  not  entirely  true,  for 
many  iacts  unite  to  prove  that  under  like  conditions  both 
the  quantities  and  the  qualities  of  sensations  and  emotions 
in  different  individuals  differ  considerably),  by  no  means 
implies  that  what  he  knows  under  its  subjective  aspect 
as  feeling,  is,  under  its  objective  aspect,  nervous  action. 
The  average  observer  has  no  direct  evidence  that  these 
other  like  beings  have  nervous  systems^  any  more  than  that 
he  has  himself  a  nervous  system;  and  he  has  no  direct 
evidence  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other,  that 
nervous  excitations  are  the  causes  of  feelings.  Experi- 
mental physiologists  and  pathologists  only  have  proofs ;  and 
even  their  proofs  are  mostly  indirect.  The  experiments 
which  yield  them  are  usually  made  on  beings  of  another  and 
much  inferior  order.  The  contractions  of  muscles  and 
arteries,  caused  by  irritating  nerve-trunks  in  frogs,  the 
convulsive  movements,  and  sometimes  the  sounds^  made  by 
birds  and  mammals  whose  nerve-centres  are  variously  in- 
jured— these  are  the  phenomena  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  human  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  the  human  feelings, 
and  that  these  feelings  are  the  correlatives  of  its  excitations: 
the  only  important  verifications  of  the  inference  being  those 
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especially  implied  by  the  last  sectioiij  nervons  s&nnlation 
and  nervons  discliarge  have  always  both  special  and  general 
results.  Beyond  the  primary  and  definite  effect  wrought  on 
a  particular  part  by  a  particular  impression^  there  are  in 
every  case  secondary  and  indefinite  effects  diffused  through  the 
whole  nervous  system,  and  by  it  through  the  body  at  large. 
It  was  pointed  out  (§§  10^  11)  that  the  simplest  nerve-centre 
puts  in  relation  not  afferent  and  efferent  fibres  alone ;  but 
that  through  other  fibres^  commissural  and  centripetal,  con* 
nections  are  made  between  it  and  other  nerve-centres  of  the 
same  grade  and  of  a  higher  grade.  Further,  we  saw  that 
when  such  a  nerve-centre  is  excited  through  an  afferent 
nerve,  the  disengaged  molecular  nu)tion  does  not  escape 
wholly  along  one  or  more  efferent  nerves ;  but  that  part  of 
it,  propagated  to  higher  centres,  there  sets  up  supplemen* 
tary  changes.  The  diffusion  does  not  stop  here — ^remoter 
parts  are  reached;  and  thus  the  disturbance  of  a  single 
nerve-fibre,  if  at  all  considerable,  reverberates  throughout 
the  entire  nervous  system,  and  affects  all  the  functions  con- 
trolled by  it.  Digging  a  pin  into  the  foot  may  cause  a  con- 
vulsive contraction  not  of  the  leg-muscles  only,  but  of 
many  other  muscles  throughout  the  body.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  alter  the  rate  of  pulsation,  and  send  waves  of 
constriction  along  the  arteries.  The  excreting  structures 
of  the  skin  may  be  so  affected  that  a  burst  of  perspiration 
results ;  and  the  actions  going  on  throughout  the  alimentary 
canal  may  be  deranged.  Such  reverberations,  which  become 
conspicuous  when  the  disturbances  are  decided,  take  place 
also  when  they  are  slight.  A  more  vivid  light,  caosing 
as  it  does  stronger  pulses  of  change  through  the  optic  nerve, 
increases  the  rate  of  respiration ;  and  doubtless  the  other 
vital  functions  are  simultaneously  exalted.  So  that  each 
nervous  impression,  beyond  a  direct  response  in  the  shape 
of  increased  action  from  one  or  more  organs,  calls  forth  an 
indirect  response  in  the  shape  of  increased  action  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole. 
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Bemembering  that  every  instant  the  disturbance  thus 
friioing  throoghoat  all  passages  of  the  neryoos  system  is 
not  Bolitaryj  but  that  there  are  many  such  disturbances,  here 
ariamg  from  pressure  there  firom  touch,  in  this  place  pro- 
dnoed  by  sound  and  in  that  by  light,  at  one  part  by 
muscular  strain  and  at  another  by  heat  or  cold;  it  will  be 
manifest  that,  besides  the  few  distinct  waves  of  nervous 
change  working  their  distinct  effects,  there  are  multitudinous 
indistinct  waves,  secondary  and  tertiary,  travelling  in  all 
directions  working  their  indistinct  effects. 

§  39.  Since  such  reflected  and  re-reflected  disturbances 
everywhere  act  as  stimuli,  we  must  regard  the  entire 
nervous  system  as  at  all  times  discharging  itself.  The 
unstable  molecules  of  its  centres,  exposed  to  this  confused 
reverberation,  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  wherever  a 
concurrence  of  small  waves  makes  the  local  agitation  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  molecular  motion  thereupon  disengaged, 
adds  to  the  centrifugal  gush  perpetually  going  on.  Sightly 
to  conceive  nervous  action  then,  we  must  think  of  the  con- 
spicuous emissions  of  force  firom  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  that  are  strongly  disturbed,  as  standing  out  from 
a  vague  back-ground  of  inconspicuous  emissions  from  the 
wbole  nervous  system,  which  is  slightly  disturbed. 

To  this  general  nervous  disturbance  with  its  consequent 
general  discharge,  is  probably  due  a  certain  general  action 
of  the  motor  organs.  No  muscles  are  ever  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest.  What  we  distinguish  as  muscular  motion 
is  produced  by  the  greater  contraction  of  some  muscles  than 
of  others.  The  others,  however,  are  all  slightly  contracted ; 
and  would  severally  produce  motion  were  they  not  balanced 
or  out-balanced  by  their  antagonist  muscles.  This  per- 
vading activity  of  the  muscles  is  called  their  tonic  state. 
And  while  we  regard  particular  contractions  as  the  results 
of  particular  nervous  discharges,  we  have  good  reasons  for 
oonclnding  that   this  universal    contraction  is  the  result 
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the  expense  of  unhealthy  closeness;  otherwise  the  fingers 
of  the  compositors  cease  to  lay  hold  of^  and  manipulate^ 
the  types  with  the  requisite  nicety  and  speed. 

Few  persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the  faot  that 
defect  of  blood  in  a  part  causes  defective  sensibility  of  that 
part;  but  all  persons  have  immediate  experience  of  the 
local  exaltation  of  sensibility  that  accompanies  local  excess 
of  blood.  The  inflamed  neighbourhood  of  a  wound,  or 
even  the  sur&ce  of  a  pimple,  yields  to  consciousness  when 
touched,  an  amount  of  feeling  far  greater  than  is  yielded  by 
a  part  of  the  skin  supplied  with  the  ordinary  lunount  of 
blood.  Special  organs  of  touch  show  us  well  the  increased 
sensitiveness  thus  caused.  When  one  of  those  sacs  con- 
taining the  bulbs  of  the  small  hairs  scattered  over  the  skin, 
is  congested,  the  rubbing  of  the  clothes  against  the  hair 
growing  from  it,  especiaUy  if  it  has  been  broken  short,  pro- 
duces  an  unbearable  smart.  Among  evidences  yielded  by 
the  other  senses,  a  familiar  one  is  the  intolerance  of  light 
that  goes  along  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  And  there 
is  an  un&miliar  one  particularly  worth  noting,  because 
it  exhibits  the  eSect  due  to  increased  quantity  of  blood 
apart  from  increased  temperature.  The  observation  may 
be  made  when  taking  a  hot  bath.  Let  the  water  be  above 
blood-heat — say  100^  Ph.  After  remaining  quiet  for  a  time 
until  equally  heated  all  over,  stand  up  and  rub  one  portion 
of  the  body  with  a  flesh-brush  until  it  is  red.  Pause 
a  few  moments,  and  lie  dovm  again  in  the  water.  It  will 
then  be  perceived  that  to  the  reddened  part  the  water  seems 
much  hotter  than  it  does  to  any  other  part.* 

That  degree  of  feeling  is  aflfected  by  quality  of  blood  as 
well  as  by  quantity,  is  a  truth  not  easily  discerned  within  the 

*  This  faot  yields  proof,  if  there  needs   any,   that  the  nerves  which 
appreciate  temperature  are  not  the  nerves  of  touch.     Violent  friction  must 
produce  a  momentary  incapacity  of  the  nerves  of  touch ;  and  this  in- 
capacity would  be  shown  in  a  decreased,  instead  of  an  increased,  appreciatioo 
^'Soipsratwre^  wen  they  the  Sf^ents  concerned. 
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.  ^  40.  Briefly  reviewed  from  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
pointy  the  following  are  the  leading  facts  which  it  concerns 
us  to  remember. 

NenrooB  stimulations  and  discharges  consist  of  waves  of 
molecular  change^  that  chase  one  another  rapidly  through 
nerve-fibres.  Hie  stimulus  or  discharge  formed  of  such 
waveSy  arises  at  some  place  where  unstable  nerve-substance 
has  been  disturbed;  and  is  the  same  no  matter  what  agent 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  successive  waves  severally 
travel  with  a  velocity  which,  though  considerable  compared 
with  ordinary  sensible  motions,  is  extremely  slow  compared 
with  other  kinds  of  transmitted  molecular  motions.  And  each 
set  of  waves,  while  itself  caused  by  the  decomposition  of 
unstable  nerve-matter,  is  a  means  of  decomposing  other 
nnstable  nerve-matter :  so  generating  further  and  often 
stronger  sets  of  waves,  which  similarly  chase  one  another 
into  many  and  distant  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

There  is  a  triple  rhythm  in  those  nervous  stimulations 
and  discharges— each  form  of  rhythm  being  due  to  the  greater 
or  less  incapacity  for  action  which  an  action  produces.  We 
have  seen  that  every  wave  of  isomeric  transformation  passing 
along  a  nerve-fibre,  entails  on  it  a  momentary  unfitness  to 
convey  another  wave;  and  that  it  recovers  its  fitness  only 
when  its  lost  molecular  motion  has  been  replaced  and  its 
unstable  state  thus  restored.  We  have  also  seen  that  any 
portion  of  grey  matter  in  a  nerve-centre,  which  having  been 
disturbed  and  partially  decomposed  has  emitted  a  shock  of 
molecular  change,  is  proportionately  incapacitated ;  and  that 
it  recovers  its  original  ability  only  as  fast  as  it  re-integrates 
itself  from  the  materials  brought  by  the  blood.  And  then 
there  comes  the  further  rhythm  constituted  by  the  altemf — 
tions  of  sleep  and  vraking — a  rhythm  having  the  same  origin 
as  the  last,  and  being  supplementary  to  it. 

The  remaining  truth  which  we  have  contemplated  is  that 
each  special  stimulation  and  the  special  discharge  produced 
by  it,  do  not  together  form  the  whole  of  every  nervous  act ; 
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gaisUng  those  nerrous  clianges  wHcli  are  accompanied  by 
feelings  from  those  which  are  not.  For,  as  we  noted  in 
passing,  several  classes  of  them  hare  objective  aspects  only 
— do  not  present  inner  bicea  to  consciousness ;  and  others 
have  subjective  aspects  in  early  life  but  cease  to  have  them 
in  adult  life. 

Chief  among  the  nervous  changes  that  have  no  identifi- 
able subjective  aspects,  are  those  occurring  in  the  visceral 
nervous  system.  So  long  as  they  are  normal  in  their 
amounts,  the  stimulations  and  discharges  of  which  the 
sympathetic  is  the  seat,  go  on  without  sensations ;  and  even 
when  abnormal,  the  resulting  discomfort  or  pain  is  probably 
not  due  to  them  but  to  disturbance  of  those  cerebro-spinal 
fibres  whichaccompanytho  sympathetic  through allitsbranch* 
ings.  Similarly  with  the  local  ganglia  and  fibres  of  the  heart. 
Ordinarily  there  is  no  consciousness  of  the  heart's  action ; 
and  even  when  the  pulsations  are  violent,  the  modifications 
of  consciousness  do  not  arise  from  the  state  of  the  heart's 
nervous  system,  but  from  disturbance  of  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  caused  by  the  bounds  of  the  heart  against  adjacent 
structures.  The  like  holds  with  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  regulate  the  diameters  of 
the  arteries  without  our  knowing  anything  about  it;  and 
though  where,  as  in  a  blush,  great  dilatation  of  the  vessels 
has  been  produced,  we  are  made  aware  of  their  action,  yet 
we  are  made  aware  of  it  indirectly,  through  the  local  change 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  and  the  consequent  efiect  on  the 
nerves  that  appreciate  temperature. 

The  majority  of  stimulations  and  discharges  occurring  in 
the  spinal  cord,  have  subjective  accompaniments.  These, 
however,  are  not  localized  at  those  points  in  the  spinal  cord 
where  the  essential  nervous  changes  take  place;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  when  some  lesion  of  the  spinal 
cord  which  has  not  injured  its  lower  part,  has  cut  off  com- 
munication with  the  brain,  the  reflex  acts  performed  by  this 
meat  part  are  unconscious.     Proceeding  upon  the  inference 
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before  drawn  (§21)  that  when  a  wave  of  distorbanoe 
brought  bj  an  afferent  nerye  to  a  spinal  centre,  liberates  a 
quantity  of  molecnlar  motion,  a  portion  of  it,  not  discharged 
iJong  the  efferent  nerves,  is  propagated  through  a  centri* 
petal  nerve  to  a  higher  centre,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
this  portion  which  comes,  in  the  higher  centre,  to  have  a 
•abjective  aspect  as  a  sensation :  being  there  joined  with 
other  sensations  and  feelings  of  other  orders  into  a  chain 
of  states  of  consciousness,  out  of  which  no  sensation  is  ever 
known  to  exist.  For  recognition  of  a  sensation  as  such  or 
such,  necessitates  the  bringing  of  it  into  relation  with  the 
continuous  series  of  sentient  states,  from  some  of  which, 
simultaneously  experienced,  it  is  dissociated  bj  perceived 
unlikeness,  and  with  others  of  which,  previously  ex- 
perienced, it  is  associated  by  perceived  likeness ;  and  the 
implied  comparisons  of  sentient  states  are  impossible  unless 
the  correlative  nervous  changes  are  put  in  connexion  at  one 
place.  It  does  not  follow,  as  it  at  first  seems  to 

do,  that  feelings  are  never  located  in  the  inferior  nervous 
centres.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  well  be  that  in  lower 
types  the  homologues  of  these  inferior  centres  are  the  seats 
of  consciousness.  The  true  implication  is  that  in  any  case 
the  seat  of  consciousness  is  that  nervous  centre  to  which, 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  most  heterogeneous  impres- 
sions are  brought;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  nervous  evolution,  centres  that  were  once  the 
highest  are  supplanted  by  others  in  which  co-ordination  is 
carried  a  stage  further,  and  which  thereupon  become  the 
places  of  feeling,  while  the  centres  before  predominant 
become  automatic. 

Quite  congruous  with  this  conception  is  the  above-named 
fact,  that  certain  nervous  changes  which  have  subjective 
sides  early  in  life  cease  to  have  them  later  in  life.  Many 
acts  performed  by  the  child  slowly  and  consciously,  the 
adult  performs  rapidly  and  unconsciously.  Every  step 
taken  during  the  first  efforts  to  walk  has  its  accompanying 
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distinot  feelings ;  bat  OYontaallj,  tHe  successive  steps  are 
made  while  conscioosness  is  wholly  or  ahnost  wholly  ocoa- 
pied  with  other  feelings.  Still  better  is  the  illostration 
famished  by  speech.  Each  mascalar  adjastment  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  each  articalato  sound  made^  have^  in 
childhood,  concomitant  sentient  states  that  are  vivid,  and, 
for  the  moment,  all-absorbing.  Gradually,  however,  these  be- 
come less  dominant  in  consciousness;  until  at  maturity  there 
is  entire  oblivion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  partial  oblivion 
of  the  other :  witness  the  not  unfrequont  verbal  mistakes 
unconsciously  made  in  the  heat  of  discussion.  Now  facts  of 
this  kind,  countless  in  number  and  of  many  varieties, 
are  explicable  if  we  regard  feelings  as  the  subjective  sides  of 
such  nervous  changes  only,  as  are  brought  to  the  general 
centre  of  nervous  connections.  When  we  remember  that 
early  in  life  each  inferior  ganglion,  or  cluster  of  co- 
operating inferior  ganglia,  is  imperfectly  organized,  and  the 
connections  among  its  fibres  incomplete ;  we  shall  see  that 
if  there  comes  to  it  a  disturbance,  the  gush  of  molecular 
motion  liberated,  not  having  in  the  incompletely-connected 
commissural  and  efferent  fibres,  adequate  channels  of 
escape,  will  part  of  it  escape  along  a  centripetal  fibre  to 
a  higher  centre,  so  awakening  a  feeling.  And  it  will  mani- 
festly happen  that  the  approach  to  automatic  action  of  the 
lower  centre,  will  be  an  approach  to  a  state  in  which 
the  liberated  molecular  motion,  having  in  the  efferent  fibres 
fully-opened  channels  of  emission,  will  little  or  none  of 
it  be  forced  into  centripetal  fibres,  and  will  so  awaken  little 
or  no  feeling.  It  is  a  corollary  from  this  interpretation, 
that  all  gradations  will  exist  between  wholly  unconscious 
nervous  actions  and  wholly  conscious  ones ;  since  there  will 
bo  all  gradations  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  take  their  courses  along  centripetal  fibres.  It 
obviously  follows,  too,  that  in  adult  life  a  nervous  action 
may  or  may  not  have  an  identifiable  subjective  aspect^ 
according  as  it  is  strong  or  weak ;  since,  if  there  oomei 
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to  ft  finished  ganglion  constmcted  as  described^  s  feeble 
disturbance^  the  whole  of  the  small  qnantity  of  molecular 
motion  liberated  maj  be  drafted  off  bj  the  e£Eerent  fibres; 
whereas,  if  the  disturbance  is  great,  the  disengaged 
molecolar  motion,  being  more  than  can  find  its  way  along 
the  efferent  fibres,  will  some  of  it  take  a  centripetal  course 
and  caase  a  subjectiye  change. 

§  44.  A  kindred  aspect  of  this  correlation  presents  itself 
when  we  contemplate  feeling  as  occupying  time,  A  sub- 
jective state  becomes  recognizable  as  such,  only  when  it  has 
an  appreciable  duration:  it  must  fill  some  space  in  the 
series  of  states,  otherwise  it  is  not  known  as  present.  This 
general  truth  harmonizes  with  a  general  truth  before 
pointed  out  respecting  nervous  action,  as  well  as  with  the 
above  interpretation. 

The  observed  fact  that  time  is  taken  in  the  transit  of  a 
nerve-wave,  is  not  to  the  point;  for  this  transit  has  no 
concomitant  subjective  state.  But  the  inferred  fact  that 
the  change  set  up  in  a  nerve-centre  must  take  time,  and 
a  more  considerable  time  (§  85),  is  relevant ;  for  what  is 
objectively  a  change  in  a  superior  nerve-centre  is  subjectively 
a  feeling,  and  the  duration  of  it  under  the  one  aspect 
measures  the  duration  of  it  under  the  other. 

That  feeling  persists  after  the  force  arousing  it  ceases,  is 
not  proved  by  the  lengthened  sensation  produced  by  a 
moderate  blow  on  the  skin,  or  by  that  which  follows  dip- 
ping the  hand  into  hot-water,  or  by  those  which  the  palate 
and  the  nostrils  experience  from  pungent  substances  mo- 
mentarily applied;  for  though  in  such  cases  the  external 
action  of  the  exciting  agency  is  brief,  the  local  changes  it 
sets  up,  lasting  some  time,  continue  for  some  time  to  dis- 
turb the  local  nerve-fibres.  But  good  evidence  is  supplied 
by  impressions  on  the  retina.  To  quote  the  words  of 
Professor  Huxley  : — "  A  flash  of  lightning  is,  practically, 

iDstantaneous,  but  the  sensation  of  light  produced  by  that 

a 
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flasli  endures  for  an  appreciable  period.  It  is  found,  in 
fact,  that  a  lominoos  impression  lasts  for  about  one-eighth 
of  a  second;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  any  two  himinous 
impressions  are  separated  by  a  less  interval,  they  are  not 
distinguished  from  one  another.  For  thiB  reason  a 
'Catherine-wheel/  or  a  lighted  stick  turned  round  very 
rapidly  by  the  hand,  appears  as  a  circle  of  fire ;  and  the 
spokes  of  a  coach-wheel  at  speed  are  not  separately  visible, 
but  only  appear  as  a  sort  of  opacity,  or  film,  within  the  tire 
of  the  wheel/* 

As  above  said,  this  general  truth  that  feeling  implies 
time,  harmonizes  with  the  interpretation  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding  section;  and  supplies  a  further  elucidation  of  the 
relation  between  conscious  and  unconscious  nervous  action. 
For  manifestly,  in  proportion  as  nervous  co-ordinations 
become  more  automatic  they  become  more  rapid;  and 
for  this  reason  also,  cease  to  present  such  conspicuous 
subjective  aspects.  Returning  to  the  inferior  ganglion, 
or  cluster  of  co-operating  ganglia,  above  described,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  a  state  in  which  the  local  or^ 
ganization  is  incomplete,  and  the  various  afierent  and 
commissural  fibres  not  brought  into  definite  relations  with 
vesicles,  and  through  them  with  efieront  fibres,  must  be 
a  state  in  which  the  molecular  motion  liberated  by  an  in« 
coming  shock  of  change,  will  pass  through  the  imperfectly 
dififerentiated  structure  with  comparative  slowness ;  and 
there  will  therefore  be  an  appreciable  time  during  which 
centripetal  fibres  may  receive  disturbance.  But  as  fast  as 
the  local  connections  of  fibres  and  cells  become  complete, 
the  gush  of  molecular  motion,  following  the  completely* 
formed  channels,  will  escape  rapidly ;  and  the  period  during 
which  excitement  of  the  centripetal  fibres  may  take  place 
will  be  abridged.  The  concomitant  subjective  state  will 
therefore  be  rendered  shorter  by  the  same  change  that 
renders  it  feebler. 
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(  46.  Hie  fiMsk  tliat  eacli  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time^ 
intarodnces  ns  to  the  allied  fact  that  each  feeling  produces 
a  greater  or  less  incapacity  for  a  similar  feeling,  which  also 
lasts  an  appreciable  time.  This,  too,  is  the  subjective  side 
of  a  phenomenon  before  noticed  under  its  objective  side 
(§  86).  For  as  the  duration  of  a  feeling  answers  to  the 
duration  of  the  molecular  disintegration  in  a  disturbed 
nerve-centre;  so  the  subsequent  interval  of  diminished 
ability  to  feel,  answers  to  the  interval  during  which  the 
disintegrated  nerve-centre  is  re-integrating  itself.  Let  us 
observe  how  among  sensations  of  all  kinds  we  may  trace 
conformity  to  this  law. 

An  illustration  is  supplied  by  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
fingers  be  repeatedly  swept  rapidly  over  something  covered 
by  numerous  small  prominences,  as  the  papillated  surface 
of  an  ordinary  counterpane,  a  peculiar  feeling  of  numbness 
in  them  results  :  the  objects  touched  the  moment  ailer  seem 
smoother  than  usual ;  implying  that  the  small  irregularities 
on  them   pi*odnce  less  vivid  impressions.  That 

the  sensation  of  muscular  tension  undergoes  a  variation 
similarly  caused,  everyone  knows.  After  carrying  a  very 
heavy  body  in  the  hand  for  some  time,  a  small  body  helc^ 
in  the  same  hand  appears  to  have  lost  its  weight ;  showing 
that  the  nerve-centre  which  is  the  seat  of  the  sensation  has 
been,  for  the  moment,  rendered  obtuse.  How  the 

gustatory  faculty  is  exhausted  for  a  time  by  a  strong  taste, 
daily  experience  teaches.  When  sugar  or  honey  has  just 
been  eaten,  things  that  are  but  slightly  sweetened  seem  to 
have  no  sweetness.  While  the  palate  is  still  hot  with 
a  curry,  an  unflavoured  dish  seems  insipid;  and  a 
glass  of  liqueur  is  fatal  to  the  appreciation  of  a  choice 
wine.  Even  more  marked  is  that  incapacity  of 

the  sense  of  smell  caused  in  like  manner.  The  intensity 
of  the  pleasurable  feeling  given  by  a  rose  held  to  the 
nostrils^  rapidly  diminishes ;  and  when  the  smSb  have  been 
contirued  for  some  time^  scarcely  any  scent  can  be  per- 
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A  §sw  f'^^tcs^  rest  pninliT  icstom  tas  iinprcflBi* 
Inl  a  ir^  inierral  isnst  elapse  before  the  odour 
d  fts  kfezh-  MS  et  fizsL  TUs  quick  esliaiisikmy 
rr:*i::rl=:^  bi  f::?^  c&ses  scene  disappointmeiity  has  its 
^rrrfliTiTe  &.rriii:ire  wlea  the  smells  are  disagreeable. 
'•'v?7  5-:cn  il-e&e  Income  Bmch  less  perceptible;  and  to 
tl:^e  living  in  it  a  siezich  gires  scarcely  any  axmoj- 
ar.ce.  The  fz^Iings  generated  by  sonorous  vibra* 

ticns  rsLTflr  s}:-:^  cs  tbis  Tariation  in  a  marked  degree; 
beine,  as  xher  comi^cnlr  are.  too  short  to  leave  much 
Et-rroTzs  prisrratirn.  A  strong  taste,  or  odonr,  or  sensation 
of  zn;i$oul:^7  lensicz,  is  d^ie  to  an  action  on  tbe  nerves  tb&t 
is  maintained  f :-r  a  considerable  time ;  but  the  actions  to 
which  are  dae  thc<se  lend  sounds  required  to  canse  tempo- 
rarv  unimrressibilirr,  are  mostlv  verv  brief.  Dlnstratioiis 
are  to  be  exDected  onlv  in  sr»eoial  cases :  and  in  these  we 
£nd  them.  The  bang  of  a  cannon  is  described  as  deafening 
by  those  who  are  close  to  the  cannon  when  it  is  fired,  be- 
cause they  are  rendered  for  a  time  partially  deaf  to  ordi- 
nary sounds.  On  men  engraged  in  artiUery-practioe,  the 
rcpt^ated  explosions  entail  a  dulness  of  hearing  that  lasts 
for  hours  ;  and  this  dulness  of  hearing  becomes  per- 
manent in  those  who  are  permanently  occupied  in  such 
practice.  Numerous  and  very  conclusive  proofs 

are  supplied  by  the  feelings  we  receive  from  light*    There 
are  two  classes  of  them  :  those  showing  us  a  variable  sensi- 
bility to  light  in  general,  as  contrasted  with  darkness ;  and 
those  showing  us  a  variable  sensibility  to  each  kind  of  light 
—each  colour.     Under  the  one  head  the  reader  may  first  be 
reminded  of  the  experience  that  on  going  out  of  broad  sun- 
•e  into  a  dimly-lighted  place,  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
nrronnding  objects :  only  after  a  time  do  they  become 
J  visible,  and  a  considerable  interval  elapses  before  they 
leen  with  clearness.    Disabilities  similarly  caused  are  dis- 
•^  w^-"  instead  of  acting  on  the  retinao  as  wholes,  we 
^  ^  tbeir  difierent  parts.  Hence  what  are  called 
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negative  images.  If,  after  gazing  for  some  moments  at  ac 
object  presenting  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  parts^ 
the  eyes  are  turned  towards  a  shaded  space,  containing  no- 
thing conspicuous^  there  will  be  perceived  a  transient  image 
of  the  objecty  in  which  the  light  and  dark  parts  are  re< 
versed.  The  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  those  por- 
tions of  each  retina  on  which  strong  light  had  fallen,  to- 
gether with  the  answering  portions  of  the  optic  centres, 
having  undergone  the  most  change  with  correspond^ 
ing  production  of  the  most  feeling,  are  the  next  in- 
stant less  capable  of  undergoing  change  and  evolving 
feeling  than  the  portions  on  which  feeble  light  had  fallen; 
and  hence,  when  they  are  together  exposed  to  the  same 
feeble  light,  the  unexhausted  parts  appreciate  it  more  than 
the  exhausted  parts,  and  a  negative  image  results.  The 
cases  of  the  second  class  are  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
subjective  complementary  colours.  After  looking  intently 
at  a  surface  of  bright  red,  an  adjacent  surface  of  whito 
seems  to  have  a  greenish  tint.  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
Those  nervous  elements  changed  by  the  rays  which  produca 
in  us  the  sensation  of  redness,  having  been  partially  inca- 
pacitated, the  red  rays  contained  in  the  whito  light  cause 
less  of  their  appropriate  effect  than  usual ;  while  the  blue 
and  yellow  rays  causing  their  usual  effects,  and  therefore 
relatively-predominant  effects,  a  sensation  of  gi'oenness 
arises. 

This  decrease  in  the  susceptibihty  to  a  feeling  of  any 
kind,  which  immediately  follows  a  feeling  of  that  kind, 
is  not  a  constant  decrease.  It  is  a  decrease  that  varies 
greatly  in  degree;  and  from  its  variation  we  may  derive 
further  instructive  evidence.  Other  things  equal,  it  is  small 
or  great  according  to  the  great  or  small  constitutional 
vigour.  One  of  these  disabilities  lasts  for  a  scarcely 
appreciable  time  when  the  vital  activities  are  high; 
and  lasts  for  a  time  that  becomes  longer  and  longer 
•8  the  vital  activities   flag.    Abundant  proof  of  this   is 
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fumisliecl  bj  tlie  negative  images  just  desoribed.  In 
jroatli  tliese  are  scarcely  if  at  all  to  be  observed:  onfy 
when  an  extremelj-vivid  retinal  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced, as  by  looking  at  the  Sun,  is  the  negative  imi^ 
perceptible.  But  in  middle  life  and  afterwards,  especially 
in  debilitated  persons,  negative  images  of  ordinary  objects 
are  very  commonly  perceived,  and  often  have  considerable 
durations.*  Feeling  being  the  subjective  correlate  of  that 
which  we  know  objectively  as  nervous  action,  these  fiicts 
are  obvious  corollaries  from  facts  set  down  in  the  last 
chapter.  We  there  saw  that  the  excitement  of  a  nerve- 
centre  involves  waste ;  and  that  restoration  of  the  nerve- 
centre  to  a  state  of  equal  susceptibility  can  bo  effected 
only  by  repair.  Hence  the  return  of  fitness  for  what  is 
objectively  stimulation  and  subjectively  feeUng,  will  vary 
in  quickness  according  to  the  rate  of  repair.  When  the 
blood  is  rich  and  rapidly  circulated,  the  partial  disability 
will  be  but  momentary ;  and,  unless  the  sensation  has  been 
intense,  will  be  inappreciable.  But  along  with  failing  nutri« 
tion  of  the  tissues,  the  disability  wiU  become  marked  and 
its  duration  longer.  In  further  illustration  of  this,  I  may 
name  the  fact  that  negative  images  are  most  conspicuous 
on  awaking  in  the  morning,  when  the  circulation  is 
slow.  The  sense  of  hearing  yields  parallel  evi- 

dence;   though  evidence  of  which  the  parallelism  is  not 

*  ThiB  elunge  comes  oa  lo  gradually  that  very  few  remark  it ;  tmd  the 
naoal  suppoaitioa  is  that  negative  images  are  much  the  same  at  all  ages  and 
m  all  persoDSL  I  am  able,  however,  to  give  personal  testimony  to  the  oon- 
trary.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  my  attention  was  drawn  by  my 
father  to  a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  were  favourable  for  perceiving 
the  negative  image,  and  in  which  he  perceived  it  dearly.  To  ma  it  was 
invisible ;  and  I  well  remember  his  remark,  that  I  should  begin  to  see 
such  images  as  I  became  older.  He  was  right  I  now  see  them  dis^ctly ; 
and,  moreover,  I  observe  that  they  are  most  distinct  at  times  of  Isasl 
vigour.  It  is  worth  while  inquiring  how  far  this  change  affects  tii« 
appreciation  of  the  chromatic  harmonies.  It  seems  inferable  that  the 
harmonies  ol  oomplementary  coloon  become  more  perceptible  m  life  adU 
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immediaielj  obviouB.  Persons  on  whom  old  age  or  debility 
brings  deafiiesSj  fireqaently  describe  themselyes  as  baying 
no  difficulty  in  bearing  sounds^  but  as  being  unable  to 
disentangle  and  identify  words  when  they  are  indistinctly 
or  rapidly  uttered.  Supposing  that  in  such  cases  the 
nerrouB  structures  concerned  suffer  from  faulty  nutrition^ 
we  have  an  explanation  of  this  peculiarity.  For  if  each  of 
the  successiye  sounds  entails  waste  of  the  auditory  centres^ 
and  leayes  them  less  sensitiye  to  like  sounds,  it  must  foU 
low  that,  when  re-integration  is  slow,  the  like  sounds  im- 
mediately afterwards  receiyed  will  produce  less  than  their 
due  amounts  of  sensation.  These  defects  of  sensation  will 
show  themselyes  most  in  a  comparatiye  deadness  to  those 
delicate  consonantal  modifications  by  which  words  are 
mainly  distinguished  from  one  another — ^the  utterances 
listened  to  will  seem  a  series  of  yowel-sounds  joined  by 
blurred  consonants.  Hence  the  reason  why  persons  thus 
affected,  ask  those  who  address  them  to  articulate  slowly 
and  clearly.  The  confusion  of  impressions  produced  by 
rapid  speech  on  auditory  centres  thus  debilitated^  may  be 
conceiyed  by  supposing  debilitated  optio  centres  to  be 
similarly  treated.  K  a  person  in  whom  the  negatiye 
images  are  strong,  has  a  series  of  objects  passed  before, 
his  eyes  so  fast  that  he  can  haye  only  a  momentary  glance 
at  each  (to  parallel  the  momentary  opportunity  which  the 
ears  haye  of  identifying  each  successiye  articulation) ;  then 
it  will  manifestly  happen  that  the  negatiye  image  of  each 
object  will  interfere  with,  and  confuse,  the  positiye  image 
of  the  next;  and  such  a  person  will  therefore  not  identify 
the  successiye  objects  so  readily  as  one  whose  optic  centres 
are  repaired  with  normal  speed.  As  confirming  the  be- 
lief that  this  defect  of  hearing  is  so  caused,  I  may  add 
that  it  frequently  co-exists  with  the  defect  of  yision  to 
which  I  haye  compared  it ;  and  also  that  the  one,  like  the 
other,  is  most  marked  early  in  the  day,  and  is  diminished 
by  whateyer  inyigorates  the  circulation. 
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§  48.  Aootlier  class  of  correlatioiia  dpfimniig  s  pMsing 
notioe.  Up  to  this  point,  tlie  fieeliiigs  considered  liaTe  been 
snbjectiTB  aspects  of  tliose  changes  whidi  objectnre^  aro 
nenrons  stimnlationa.  We  Iuto  now  to  consider  certain 
other  feelings  which  are  the  inner  hce&  of  what  oa  their 
outer  faces  are  nerrons  discharges.  Haying  traced  pretty 
folly  the  concomitance  of  sentient  states  and  redpuhmator 
acta,  it  win  suffice  to  trace  briefly  the  concomitance  of 
sentient  states  and  dirigo-moior  acts. 

Certain  inferior  dirigO'Tnotcr  acts  are  nnconscioos;  but 
omitting  these,  the  law  is  that  with  each  muscular  contraction 
there  goes  a  sensation  more  or  less  definite.  This  is  not  a  sen- 
sation indirectly  produced  through  the  nerves  proceeding  in- 
wardsfirom  the  skin,  some  of  which  are  nearly  always  disturbed 
by  each  bodily  motion;  but  it  is  a  sensation  directly  pro- 
duced, either  by  the  discharge  itself  or  by  the  state  of  the 
muscle  or  muscles  excited.  It  is  most  clearly  distinguished 
when,  without  touching  anything  and  without  moving,  a 
leg  or  arm  is  held  out  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

Yaguo  as  are  feelings  of  this  class  in  comparison  with 
most  feelings  accompanying  nervous  stimulations,  and  much 
less  numerous  as  are  the  varieties  of  quality  among  them, 
they  are  nevertheless  so  far  definite  and  different  that  we 
can,  to  a  certain  extent,  recognize  the  separate  feeling  be- 
longing to  each  separate  contraction.  We  are  aware  with* 
out  looking  at  it,  and  without  touching  anything  with  it, 
which  finger  has  been  bent  by  the  discharge  sent  to  its 
flexor  muscles ;  and,  by  the  particular  combination  of  feel* 
ings  accompanying  the  act,  the  placing  of  a  limb  in  a  given 
attitude  is  present  to  consciousness  without  aid  from  the 
eyes  or  hands.  I  say  we  can  to  a  certain  extent  recognize 
the  changes  we  thus  set  up ;  because  the  differences  among 
the  sensations  of  muscular  tension  soon  lose  much  of  their 
distinctness.  It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  when  a  limb  has  been 
Sold  for  some  time  in  any  position,  especially  if  the  position 

one  involving  but  little  strain,  the  subjective  state  asao* 
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eiated  with  the  nenrooB  discharge  to  its  muscles,  becomes  so 
indefinite  that  the  attitude  of  the  limb  is  imknown,  if  there 
does  not  happen  to  be  a  recollection  of  it. 

Besides  the  oonnection  between  what  we  know  objectively 
as  a  particular  motor  act,  and  subjectively  as  a  particular  feel- 
ing  of  muscular  tension,  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
accompanying  motor  excitement  propagated  throughout  the 
muscular  system,  and  a  certain  diffused  fooling  of  which  it 
is  the  seat.  How  along  with  each  special  nervous  discharge 
there  goes  a  general  nervous  discharge,  we  saw  in  the  last 
chapter;  and  here  we  recur  to  the  relation  only  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  parallel  relation  between  the  concomitant 
states  of  consciousness.  Thus  the  vivid  sensation  caused 
by  putting  the  foot  into  scalding  water,  does  not  lead  only 
to  the  muscular  contractions  and  muscular  feelings  which 
accompany  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  leg,  but  also  to 
contractions  of  countless  other  muscles  throughout  the 
body,  and  a  feeling  called  a  shock  or  start. 

Nor  are  these  subjective  states,  special  and  general,  that 
accompany  special  and  general  discharges  to  the  muscles, 
the  only  subjective  states  that  accompany  discharges.  As 
before  pointed  out,  the  vascular  system  and  the  alimentary 
system  receive  their  shares  of  each  discharge — very  appre- 
ciable when  it  is  intense,  and  probably  in  no  case  wanting; 
and  these,  too,  present  inner  aspects  to  consciousness.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the  feelings  that  go  along  with  discharges 
into  the  vaso-motor  and  sympathetic  nerves,  are  the  pre- 
dominant ones ;  as  instance  the  thrill  diffused  through  the 
body  by  certain  acute  creaking  sounds  said  to  "  set  the 
teeth  on  edge  */'  or  the  nausea  produced  by  particular  kinds 
of  disagreeable  odours. 

§  47.  Are  these  correlations  between  nervous  actions  and 
the  concomitant  feelings  quantitative  ?  Is  there  such  con* 
nection  between  a  physical  change  in  the  nervous  system 
uid  the  psychical  change  accompanying  it,  that  we  may 
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ct^jpicTi'icsi  akXTnrraaiaasL**  ^-'*'-  s  im  ocher  extreme^ 
ceases  it^  be  &z.  ifc:-j;:i:irazizif:ii :  lita.  cLsarlr,  in  the  in- 
t^r=ficiate  ria^fsa  lie  azmuz^  :z  »:Ir=jr  iaii«  bear  a  Tary- 
{?  rario  to  tne  »^  :i=.i  cc  zjerrriis  ciarire  which  the  act 


nnplies.  *  r^^,   if  ve   assnne   chas  what  is 

pr^rseikt  to  c»::i5c::-:is:ic:gE  am  a  sezsadon  of  giren  strengdi, 
i.'.  the  correlare  cf  a  pr:p:rdcTLa;e  soLecalar  distiiibance  in 
Sill  the  ncTvoGs  srrnct'ipes  coscemed.  how  shall  we  interpret 
the  sensations  diatincTi£«i:ed  as  subjectiTC  ?  In  snndrj  ab- 
Donnal  states,  strong  feelings  of  cold  or  heat  are  felt 
throa/zhont  the  body,  thongh  its  actnal  temperature  has 
rornAinod  unaltered.  As  in  anv  case  of  this  Idnd  the  total 
UfTYoun  change  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  if  the  skin 
hail  fallen  or  risen  in  temperatnre  to  the  degree  ordinarily 
MqoiriMl  to  produce  the  feeling,  we  cannot  say  that  there 
^toaatitatire  equivalence  between  the  amount  of  nervous 
>  Mid  the  amount  of  feeling.    The  disagreeable  smell 
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wliich,  on  fhe  approacli  of  a  fit,  tJie  epileptio  patient  fre- 
quently complams  of,  affords  a  yet  better  illustration. 
Here  the  outer  ends  of  the  afferent  nerves  being  nndis- 
torbed,  and  only  certain  central  stmctores  irritated,  the 
quantity  of  nervous  action  is  not  the  same  as  if  the  sensation 
had  been  generated  by  an  actual  smell.  More 

conspicuously  still  do  we  see  the  variability  of  this  rela- 
tion, when  we  compare  the  feelings  called  efforts  with  the 
discharges  and  muscular  strains  produced  by  them  under 
different  conditions.  If  the  psychical  force  known  as  effort 
were  transformable  into  a  constant  quantity  of  physical 
force,  then,  in  any  two  cases,  equal  efforts  should  produce 
equal  contractions.  But  they  do  not.  Great  exertion  in  a 
child  fidls  to  evolve  from  its  motor  organs  the  dynamic 
effe^  which  a  small  exertion  evolves  from  those  of  a 
man.  Any  one  who  is  fatigued  finds  that  an  intenscr 
feeling  of  strain  is  requisite  to  generate  a  given  degree  of 
muscular  tension,  than  when  he  is  fi*esh.  And  those  pros- 
trated by  illness  show  us  that  immense  expenditures  of  feel- 
ing are  needed  to  perform  acts  which,  during  health,  need 
acaroely  appreciable  expenditures  of  feeling.  Doubtless 
these  differences  are  partly  due  to  differences  in  the 
muscles;  which,  when  undeveloped  or  when  wasted,  are 
excited  to  smaller  amounts  of  tension  by  equal  amounts  of 
discharge.  But  we  must  regard  them  as  partly^  due  to  the 
imperfect  development,  or  the  worn  state,  of  the  interme- 
diate motor  centres  and  efferent  nerves,  in  which  a  given 
feeling  excites  a  smaller  molecular  disturbance  than  when 
they  are  finished  in  structure  and  in  complete  repair— a 
conclusion  enforced  by  the  familiar  experience  that  purely 
nervous  acts,  as  those  of  thought,  require  unusual  efforts 
when  the  brain  is  tired. 

This  variability  of  the  quantitative  relation  between 
nervous  actions  and  psychical  states,  is  equally  seen  when 
we  limit  our  comparisons  to  those  nervous  actions  and 
{Mychical  states  which  occnr  in  the  same  individual  under 
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heiTe;  tt  is  mnch  more  multiplied  in  tlie  first  ganglion 
reached,  and  increases  furtiier  in  traversing  the  centripetal 
nerve;  it  is  again  multiplied  in  the  superior  centre,  to  be 
afterwards  angmented  in  its  subsequent  centrifugal  course ; 
and  it  is  once  more  multiplied,  probably  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  in  the  contractile  substance  of  the  excited  muscles. 
Hence  the  accompanying  feeling,  which  is  the  subjective 
aspect  of  this  disturbance  at  one  of  its  intermediate  stages, 
can  be  a  quantitative  equivalent  neither  of  the  initial  nervous 
change  nor  of  the  terminal  nervous  change.  Moreover,  since 
the  multiplication  varies  in  degree,  being  much  greater  in 
the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  than  in  those  of  the  lower, 
it  follows  that  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of  feeling  and 
the  amount  of  initial  change  is  &r  from  constant ;  and  the 
evidence  clearly  indicates  a  like  inconstancy  of  the  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  feeling  and  the  amount  of  terminal 
change,  according  as  one  or  other  muscle  or  set  of  muscles 
is  made  to  act. 

How  then  can  there  be  any  quantitative  relation,  it  will 
be  asked.  If  there  is  no  equivalence  between  a  disturbance 
set  np  at  the  periphery  and  the  produced  feelings  and  no 
equivalence  between  the  produced  feeling  and  the  motor 
discharge  that  follows — ^if  the  feeling  does  not  even  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  either  the  initial  or  the  terminal  nervous 
change  in  different  cases;  what  quantitative  relation  can 
there  bef  The  reply  is  simple.  There  is  a  quantitative 
relation  between  nervous  change  and  feeling  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same ;  and  there  is  a  quantitative  relation 
between  feeling  and  resulting  contraction  when  all  other 
things  remain  the  same.  Supposing  every  condition  to 
continue  unaltered,  then  the  stimulus  conveyed  through 
a  given  nerve  to  a  given  centre,  will  evoke  a  feeling  that 
increases  and  decreases  in  something  like  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  stimulus  increases  and  decreases;  and,  sup- 
posing a  g^ven  muscle  to  be  contracted,  then  the  amount 
off  its  contraction  will  bear  a  tolerably  constant  ratio  to 
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the  feeling  of  effort  that  accompanies  the  oontractioa  of 
it.  The  nature  of  these  correlations  may  best  be  expressed 
by  numbers.  If^  coming  throngh  a  given  afferent  nerve, 
a  disturbance  represented  by  1  g^erates  a  fiseling  repre- 
sented by  5,  then  disturbance  2  will  generate  feeling  10, 
and  disturbance  5  feeling  25;  and  if,  acting  through  a 
given  efferent  nerve,  feeling  5  results  in  muscular  tension 
60,  feeling  10  will  result  in  muscular  tension  120.  But  to 
complete  this  numerical  expression  of  the  fi&cts  we  must 
suppose  these  ratios  to  vary  with  every  set  of  afferent 
nerves  and  every  set  of  efferent  nerves.  If  we  say  that 
1  to  5  represents  the  ratio  of  disturbance  to  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  touch,  then  to  represent  it  in  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  need,  say,  1  to  100,  and  in  the  sense  of  sight  perhaps 
1  to  1,000  j  and  similarly  with  the  ratios  throughout  the 
motor  apparatus,  according  as  the  muscles  are  large  or 
small. 

In  brief,  then,  the  quantitative  correlation  of  feeling 
and  neiTOus  change,  holds  true  only  within  narrow  limits. 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  at  the  particular 
place  in  a  superior  nervous  centre  where,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  an  objective  change  or  nervous  action  causes  a 
subjective  change  or  feeling,  there  exists  a  quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  two  :  the  amount  of  sensation  is 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  molecular  transformation 
that  takes  place  in  the  vesicular  substance  affected.  But 
there  is  no  fixed,  or  even  approximate,  quantitative  relation 
between  this  amount  of  molecular  transformation  in  the 
sentient  centre,  and  the  peripheral  disturbance  originally 
causing  it,  or  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  apparatus  which 
it  may  eventually  cause. 

§  48.  The  feelings  called  sensations  have  alone  been  con- 
sidered thus  &r;   leaving  out  of  view  the  feelings  dis- 
tinguished as  emotions.     Much  less  definite  as  they  are^ 
not  capable  of  being  made  at  will  the  objects  of  ob» 
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Beiration  and  experiment^  the  emotions  are  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Bat  having  discerned  certain  general  laws 
to  which  the  simpler  feelings  conform^  we  may  now  ask 
whether,  so  £ftr  as  we  can  see,  they  are  conformed  to 
by  the  more  complex  feelings.  We  shall  find  that 
they  are. 

The  conditions  essential  to  the  one  are  essential  to  the 
other.  Emotions^  like  sensations,  may  be  increased  or 
decreased  in  intensity  by  altering  either  the  quantity  or 
the  quality  of  the  blood.  That  general  abundance  of 
blood  is  a  cause  of  emotional  exaltation,  though  tolerably 
certain,  is  not  easily  proved;  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  converse  fact  that,  other  things  equals  depletion  is  a 
cause  of  apathy.  The  effect  of  local  abundance  of  blood  is 
imdoubted :  there  is  no  question  that,  within  limits,  the 
amount  of  emotion  varies  as  the  amount  of  blood  supplied 
to  the  great  nervous  centres.  That  nervous  stimulants  in- 
tensify the  emotions,  or,  as  we  say,  raise  the  spirits,  is 
even  more  manifest  than  that  they  make  the  sensations 
keener.  And  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  sedatives  diminish 
what  is  distinguished  as  moral  pain^  in  the  same  way  that 
they  diminish  pain  arising  in  the  trunk  or  limbs. 

That  a  feeling  lasts  an  appreciable  time,  is  no  less 
true  of  an  emotion  than  of  a  sensation :  indeed  the  per- 
sistence is  relatively  conspicuous.  The  state  of  conscious- 
ness produced  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  is  so  brief  as  to 
seem  instantaneous :  only  by  the  help  of  artificial  tests  are 
sensations  of  this  kind  found  to  have  measurable  durations. 
But  no  such  tests  are  needed  to  prove  that  emotions  con- 
tinue through  appreciable  periods.  Even  a  simple  emotion, 
as  of  anger  or  fear,  does  not  reach  its  full  strength  the 
moment  the  cause  presents  itself;  and  after  the  cause  is 
removed  it  takes  some  time  to  die  away.  When  hereafter 
we  deal  with  the  origin  of  emotions,  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  are  of  far  more  involved  natures  than  sensa- 
tionSj  and  imply  the  co-operation  of  extremely  intricate 
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nervonB  stmctnres^  we  shall  understand  how  this  greater 
duration  is  necessitated. 

That  an  emotion^  like  a  sensation,  leaves  behind  it  a  tem- 
porary incapacity,  is  also  true ;  and  as  the  emoticm  prodnoed 
by  a  momentary  cause  lasts  longer  than  a  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  momentary  cause,  so  does  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  emotion  last  longer  than  the  partial  incapacity 
for  a  like  sensation.  Passions  of  all  kinds  come  in  gashes 
or  bursts.  That  they  ofVen  continue  for  hours  and  days, 
is  true;  but  they  are  never  uniform  throughout  hours 
and  days.  Be  it  in  grief,  or  joy,  or  tenderness,  there  is 
always  a  succession  of  rises  and  fSEtUs  of  intensity— a 
paroxynm  of  violent  feeling  with  an  interval  of  feeling  less 
violent,  followed  by  another  paroxysm.  And  then,  after  a 
succession  of  these  comparatively-quick  alternations,  there 
comes  a  calm  —  a  period  during  which  the  waves  of 
emotion  are  feebler :  succeeded,  it  may  be,  by  another 
series  of  stronger  waves.  As  in  the  case  of  the  sensations  so 
in  the  case  of  the  emotions^  this  follows  from  the  &ct  that 
what  is  objectively  a  nervous  action  and  subjectively  a 
feeling,  involves  waste  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned. 
The  centres  which  are  the  seats  of  emotions  undergo  dis- 
integration in  the  genesis  of  emotions ;  and,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  thereupon  become  less  capable  of  genera- 
ting emotions  until  they  are  re-integrated.  I  say,  other 
things  remaining  equal,  because  the  rise  of  an  emotion 
brings  blood  to  the  parts  implicated,  and  so  long  as  the 
afflux  is  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  may  in- 
crease, notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  taken  place; 
but  the  several  conditions  on  which  activity  depends  having 
become  constant^  a  diminished  capacity  for  emotion  inevit- 
ably follows  each  gush  of  emotion. 

That  daily  rises  and  falls  of  strength;  consequent 
on  daily  periodicities  of  waste  and  repair,  occur  in  the 
emotions  as  in  the  sensations,  is  also  tolerably  mani- 
CbsL     Cultivated  people,  mostly  leading  lives  that  exercise 
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their  braina  too  much  and  their  muscles  too  litiJe,  and 
placed  in  social  conditions  that  commonly  bring  the 
strongest  excitements  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  are 
sabject  to  an  abnormal  periodicity.  But  those  whose  lives 
conform  best  to  the  laws  of  healthy  exhibit  early  in  the 
day  a  g^eral  joyoosness  and  emotional  vivacity  greater 
than  they  do  towards  its  close,  when  approaching  sleepi- 
ness is  shown  by  a  flagging  interest  in  the  things  and 
actions  aronnd. 

These  complex  feelings  that  are  centrally  initiated  are 
also  like  the  simple  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated, 
in  having  general  discharges  as  well  as  special  discharges : 
indeed  their  general  discharges  are  the  more  conspicuoos 
of  the  two.  A  sensation  is  often  visibly  followed  only  by 
local  movement :  unless  very  strong  its  effect  on  the  organ* 
ism  as  a  whole  is  unobtrusive.  But  an  emotion,  besides 
the  more  obvious  changes  it  works  in  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  habitually  works  changes,  external  and  internal, 
throughout  the  body  at  large.  The  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion, the  digestion,  as  well  as  the  attitudes  and  movements, 
are  influenced  by  it  even  when  moderate;  and  everyone 
knows  how  strong  passions,  pleasurable  or  painful,  pro- 
foimdly  disturb  the  whole  system. 

§  49.  Nothing  has  yet  been  said  about  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  distinction  existing  among 
the  feelings.  Every  feeling,  besides  its  minor  variations  of 
intensity,  exists  under  two  strongly-contrasted  degrees  of 
intensity.  There  is  a  vivid  form  of  it  which  we  call  an 
actual  feeling,  and  there  is  a  faint  form  of  it  which  we  call 
an  ideal  feeling.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  difference  as 
interpreted  from  our  present  stand-point  ? 

When  studying  nerve-structure,  we  saw  that,  in  addition 
to  connections  formed  by  grey  matter  between  the  central 
ends  of  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  these  have  connec- 
tions  with    centripetal    and    commissural    nerves^   which 
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ezratatioii  may  rise  to  considerable  strength.  Hcnce^  oc- 
casionally^ an  ideal  feeling  will  become  almost  or  qnite 
eqnal  in  vividness  to  a  real  feeling.  Especially  may  this 
liappen  when  the  nerve-centre  concerned  is  surcharged  with 
blood ;  since  a  small  disturbance  may  then  set  up  in  it  an 
amonnt  of  change  equal  to  that  which  a  great  disturbance 
produces  when  only  the  ordinary  quantity  of  blood  is  pre- 
sent. And  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  congested 
nerve-centres  are  those  in  which  indirectly-excited  feelings 
reach  an  intensity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  directly-excited 
fiselings. 

When  we  pass  from  the  feelings  called  sensations,  of  which 
the  strong  forms  are  peripherally  initiated,  to  the  feelings 
called  emotions,  of  which  the  strong  forms  are  centrally 
initiated,  we  find  the  difference  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak  forms  by  no  means  so  great;  so  that,  in  fact,  ideal 
emotion  passes  into  actual  emotion  without  any  line  of  de- 
marcation. Obviously  this  is  what  might  be  anticipated. 
For  whether  ideal  or  actual,  emotion  is  an  accompaniment 
of  an  indirect  excitation:  it  is  not  an  immediate  result 
of  peripheral  impressions,  either  simple  or  combined; 
Imt  a  mediate  or  remote  result  of  them.  Hence,  all  emo- 
tions^ vivid  and  faint,  being  the  subjective  aspects  of  ob- 
jective nervous  changes  that  are  produced  indirectly,  are 
distingoishable  only  according  to  the  degree  of  indirectness 
of  the  excitation,  and  this  admits  of  insensible  gradations. 

^  50.  One  more  general  truth  must  be  set  down  to  com- 
plete the  outline.  The  foregoing  inferences  joined  with 
■ome  contained  in  the  last  chapter,  introduce  us  to  it. 

In  §§  86,  87,  it  was  pointed  out  that  nerve-centres  dis- 
integrated by  action,  are  perpetually  re-integrating  them- 
■elves,  and  again  becoming  fit  for  action.  We  saw  that 
repair  partially  makes  up  for  waste  from  instant  to  instant, 
and  that  tbje  arrears  of  repair  are  made  up  daily  during 
that  period  of  quiescence  when  waste  almost  ceas^      We 
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farther  saw  that  the  restoration  of  a  nerve-oentre  to  its  state 
of  integrity^  is  not  only  the  filling  np  of  its  quantum  of  de» 
composable  matter^  but  is  also  the  replacing  of  molecolet 
most  exposed  to  disturbance^  and  consequently  the  produo* 
tion  of  a  comparatively-unstable  state.  And  we  saw  how, 
after  a  period  of  profound  repose,  there  thus  arises  a  eon* 
dition  of  the  nerve-centres  such  that  very  slight  stunuli  cause 
nervous  discharges. 

This  law  applies  not  generally  only^  but  sp^iaUy  to  each 
nerve-centre  and  each  of  its  component  parts.  In  propor- 
tion as  any  part  of  a  nerve-centre  has  been  for  a  long  time 
unused — ^in  proportion^  that  is,  as  repair  of  it  has  gone  on 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night  unhindered  by  appre- 
ciable waste,  it  must  be  brought  to  a  state  of  more  than 
ordinary  instability — a  state  of  excessive  readiness  to  de- 
compose and  discharge.  What  must  happen  7  In  common 
with  all  other  parts,  it  is  exposed  to  these  reverberations 
which  from  instant  to  instant  fill  the  nervous  system.  Its 
extreme  instability  must  render  it  unusually  sensitive  to 
these  reverberations — unusually  ready  to  undergo  change, 
to  yield  up  molecular  motion,  and  to  become  the  seat  of 
the  concomitant  ideal  feeling.  Besides  a  great  liability 
to  the  ideal  feeling  this  same  condition  must  entail  a  great 
strength  of  it;  and  so  while  the  instability  continues,  a 
strong  ideal  feeling  will  be  perpetually  aroused.  As, 
however,  the  nerve-centre  in  which  such  secondary  mole- 
cular changes  and  accompanying  ideal  feelings  are  thus  set 
up,  is  somewhat  wasted  by  them,  it  follows  that  after  they 
have  gone  on  for  a  considerable  period  the  instability  of  the 
centre  will  be  diminished :  it  will  no  longer  be  so  easily  de- 
composed by  indirect  disturbances,  and  the  feeling  will  not 
be  produced. 

Here  we  have  the  interpretation  of  what  are  called 
desires.  Desires  are  ideal  feelings  that  arise  when  the 
real  feelings  to  which  they  correspond  have  not  beon  ex- 
*>6rionced  for  some  time.    They  are  then  liable  to  be  excited 
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by  YKiioiis  of  the  indirect  distnrbances  reflected  from  part 
to  part  of  the  nenrooB  Bjstem.  They  are  nsnally  vivid  and 
pefBiBtent  in  proportion  to  the  previous  period  of  rest- 
more  vivid  and  more  persistent  than  ideal  feelings  of  the 
same  kind  nnder  ordinary  conditions.  But  after  a  pro- 
longed period  during  which  they  continue  to  arise  and 
ahnost  monopolize  consciousness^  they  become  feebler  and 
finally  die  away. 

§  51.  Such  are  the  leading  truths  of  ^stho-Fhysiology^ 
Bet  fordh  with  as  much  fulness  as  is  here  requisite.  Sensa- 
tion and  emotion  in  their  relations  to  nervous  action^  have 
been  dealt  with  generally ;  and  whatever  has  been  said  of 
special  sensations  and  special  emotions  has  been  said  merely 
to  illustrate  a  law  which  holds  among  all  the  rest.  The 
concomitants^  subjective  and  objective^  of  each  particular 
lind  of  sensation  and  each  particular  kind  of  emotion^ 
I  here  pass  over.  They  may  be  studied  to  great  advantage 
in  the  works  of  Professor  Bain  on  The  Senses  and  the 
Ifdelled,  and  27ta  Emotions  and  the  Will;  in  which  he 
has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  connection  between 
i-ach  particular  feeling,  simple  or  complex,  and  its  various 
physical  accompaniments.  To  these  works  I  must  com- 
mend the  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  these  minor  cor* 
I  dlations.  As  data  for  the  present  treatise,  the  only  facts 
needful  to  be  carried  with  us  are  those  set  forth  in  the 
pi-eceding  sections.     They  may  be  summed  up  thus. 

Feeling  of  whatever  kind  is  directly  known  by  each 
person  in  no  other  place  than  his  own  consciousness.  That 
feelings  exist  in  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  is  a  belief 
reached  only  through  an  involved  combination  of  infer- 
enck«.  That  alike  in  human  and  inferior  beings,  feelings 
are  ju;com])animents  of  changes  in  the  peculiar  structure 
kno^n  as  the  nervous  system,  is  also  an  indirectly- 
established  belief.  And  that  the  feelings  alone  cognizable 
by  any  individual  are  products  of  the  action  of  his  owd 
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Mmadptam  trxsljj  in  oos  aec  cf  cases  s&er  anotber,  the  par- 
tkaolar  aolycliie  pikenoiBena  ikaa  accompanf  particiihr 
objeechre  phenomexia.  We  baiB  seen  that  the  serenl 
eircnmstaaces  which  fetTJIua^  or  hmder  nerroos  action^ 
are  also  circamstaooes  whidi  fuTTftaie  or  hmder  fiBeling. 
We  hare  aeea  that  as  nerroos  actkn  oocupies  appreciable 
time,  so  feeling  occupies  appreciable  time.  We  have  seen 
that  each  feeling  leaTea  a  partial  incapacitj  for  a  like  fed- 
iniTy  as  each  nerroos  action  leaves  a  partial  incapacity  fiv 
a  like  nervous  action.  We  have  seen  that,  other  things 
eqoal,  the  intensities  of  feelings  varr  as  the  intensities  of 
the  correlative  nervons  actions.  We  have  seen  that  the 
difTerence  between  direct  and  indirect  nervons  distnrbanceSy 
corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  vivid  feelings 
we  call  real  and  the  &int  feelings  we  call  ideal.  And  we 
have  seen  that  certain  more  special  objective  phenomena 
which  nervons  actions  present,  have  answering  subjective 
phenomena  in  the  forms  of  feeling  we  distinguish  as  desires. 
Tlius,  impossible  as  it  is  to  get  immediate  proof  that 
feeling  and  nervous  action  are  the  inner  and  outer  fisM^es  of 
tlio  same  change,  yet  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  eo 
harmonizes  with  all  the  observed  facts ;  and,  as  elsewhere 
shown  {First  Priiieiples,  §  40)  no  other  verification  is  pos- 
sible for  us  than  that  which  results  from  the  establishment 
of  complete  congruity  among  our  experiences. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE   SCOPE   OF   PSTCHCLOGT. 


f  52.  We  may  now  enter  on  our  special  topic.  Thus  far 
we  have  been  occapied  with  the  data  of  Psychology,  and 
not  with  Psychology  properly  so-called.  Here  leaving  the 
fonndations  we  pass  to  the  snperstmctnre. 

Not  a  few  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  assertion  that 
none  of  the  truths  we  have  been  contemplating  are  psycho- 
logical truths.  Since  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system  have  occupied  so  much  attention,  and  since 
it  has  been  growing  manifest  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
connection  between  nervous  changes  and  psychical  states, 
there  has  arisen  a  confusion  between  the  phenomena  which 
underlie  Psychology  and  the  phenomena  of  Psychology  itself. 
In  reality,  all  the  facts  ascertained  by  those  who  have  made 
nerve-structure  and  nerve-function  their  studies,  are  facts 
of  a  simpler  order  than  those  rightly  termed  psychological ; 
though  they  are  facts  entering  into  the  composition  of 
psychological  fiskcts. 

Most  will  admit  without  hesitation  that  the  first  five 
chapters  of  this  part  consist  of  propositions  which  are  exclu- 
sively morphological  and  physiological.  In  them  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system,  its  functions,  the  conditions 
to  its  action,  &c.,  have  been  dealt  with  purely  as  physical 
phenomena — ^phenomena  as  purely  physical  as  the  absorption 
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of  nutriment  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Whatever 
implications  may  haye  arisen  firom  the  nse  of  words  that 
carry  with  them  indirect  meanings,  the  direct  meanings  of 
all  the  propositions  set  down  have  nowhere  implied  con- 
scionsness  or  feeling;  and,  ignoring  conscionsness  or  feeling, 
they  have  left  oat  that  which  is  tacitly  or  avowedly  contained 
in  every  proposition  of  Psychology. 

It  will  probably  be  thought,  however,  that  at  any  rate 
truths  belonging  to  Psychology  proper  are  to  be  found 
in  the  last  chapter.  Dealing  as  the  last  chapter  does  with 
the  connections  between  nervous  changes  and  feelings,  it 
nfH^essarily  becomes,  by  including  a  psychical  element,  a  part 
of  psychical  science.  To  this  the  rejoinder  is  that,  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  excluded  absolutely  firom  the  body  of  this 
science,  yet  it  does  not  strictly  fall  within  that  body.  jJSstho- 
physiology  has  a  position  that  is  entirely  unique.  It  belongs 
ivnther  to  the  objective  world  nor  the  subjective  world;  but 
taking  a  term  from  each,  occupies  itself  with  the  correlation 
of  the  two.  It  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  included 
in  the  domain  of  physical  science  as  in  the  domain  of  psy* 
chical  science;  and  must  be  left  where  it  stands,  as  tlie 
link  between  them. 

Perhaps  this  explanation  will  increase  rather  than  decrease 
the  surprise  produced  by  the  assertion  that  was  to  be  justi* 
ficd.  To  clear  up  the  confusion,  we  must  examine  more 
carefully  the  distinction  between  the  truths  which  are 
strictly  psychological  and  those  which  merely  enter  into 
the  composition  of  psychological  truths. 

§  53.  Throughout  the  preceding  chapters,  including  even 
the  last,  every  proposition  set  down  has  expressed  some 
relation  of  phenomena  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the 
organism.  The  subject-matter  has  been  the  character  of 
a  structure ;  or  the  effect  which  a  disturbance  set  up  in  one 
place  has  in  causing  motion  in  another;  or  the  connection 
between  the  physical  state  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tho 
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organiam,  and  some  general  or  local  nenrons  process;  or 
the  variable  intensity  of  an  action  in  a  nerve-centre  as 
determined  by  a  preceding  like  action ;  or  the  interdepen- 
dence of  internal  pbysicai  clianges  and  internal  psychical 
changes.  That  is  to  say,  the  attention  has  everywhere  been 
directed  exclusiyely  to  co-existences  and  sequences  of  which 
the  body  alone  is  the  sphere.  Distinct  or  tacit 

reference  has,  indeed,  frequently  been  made  to  some  external 
force.  Either  a  disturbing  agent  lying  beyond  the  limits  of 
&e  organism  has  been  referred  to  in  general  terms,  or,  for 
iUostration's  sake,  this  or  the  other  kind  of  disturbing  agent 
has  been  named.  But  such  references,  vague  or  distinct, 
have  been  made  merely  because  it  was  needful  to  suppose 
something  by  which  an  organic  change  was  set  up;  not 
because  this  something  had  to  be  included  in  the  proposi- 
tion set  down,  which  in  every  case  formulated  an  internal 
relation  only.  The  entanglement  of  phenomena  is  such,  that 
we  can  never  cut  off  absolutely  from  all  others  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  we  are  dealing  with;  but,  because  we 
presuppose  these  other  phenomena,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  science  to  which  they  pertain  forms  part  of  the  science 
with  which  we  are  specially  occupied.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  or  think  of,  a  chemical  experiment 
that  discloses  some  chemical  relation,  without  making  dis- 
tinct or  tacit  references  to  physical  relations — ^the  pouring 
and  mixture  of  liquids,  the  ascent  of  bubbles  of  disengaged 
gas,  the  falling  of  a  precipitate ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  held 
that  we  are  including  physics  in  our  chemistry.  Similarly, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  though  the  foregoing  chapters 
have  tacitly  assumed  environing  forces,  yet  this  assumption 
haa  been  simply  incidental  to  the  study  of  internal  co- 
existences and  sequences. 

Now  so  long  as  we  state  facts  of  which  all  the  tenns  lie 
within  the  organism,  our  facts  are  morphological  or  phy- 
siological and  in  no  degree  psychological.      Even  though 

the  relation  with  which  we  are  dealing  is  that  between  a 
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nervous  cliange  and  a  feeling,  it  is  still  not  a  poycliologicBl 
relation  so  long  as  the  feeling  is  regarded  merely  as  oon- 
nected  with  the  nervous  change,  and  not  as  connected  with 
some  existence  lying  outside  the  organism.  As  oertainly  aa 
the  man  who  demonstrates  by  dissection  the  articulations  cf 
the  bones,  and  the  man  who,  by  a  sphygmograph,  delineates 
the  varying  motions  of  the  heart,  are  respectively  studying 
morphology  and  physiology ;  so  certainly  is  the  man  who 
examines  nervous  structure  and  experiments  on  nervous 
function,  a  student  of  these  same  sciences,  if  he  considers 
the  inner  correlations  only  and  does  not  simultaneously 
consider  the  answering  outer  correlations. 

For  that  which  distinguishes  Psychology  firom  the  sciences 
on  which  it  rests,  is,  that  each  of  its  propositions  takes  ac* 
count  both  of  the  connected  internal  phenomena  and  of  the 
connected  external  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  In  a  phy- 
siological proposition  an  inner  relation  is  the  essential  sub* 
ject  of  thought ;  but  in  a  psychological  proposition  an  outer 
relation  is  joined  with  it  as  a  co-essential  subject  of  thought. 
A  relation  in  the  environment  rises  into  co-ordinate  im- 
portance with  a  relation  in  the  organism.  The  thing  con* 
templated  is  now  a  totally  different  thing.  It  is  not  the 
connection  between  the  internal  phenomena,  nor  is  it  the 
connection  between  the  external  phenomena ;  but  it  is  the 
connection  between  these  two  connections.  A  psychological 
proposition  is  necessarily  compounded  of  two  propositions, 
of  which  one  concerns  the  subject  and  the  other  concerns 
the  object ;  and  cannot  be  expressed  without  the  four  terms 
which  these  two  propositions  imply.  The  distinction  may 
be  best  explained  by  symbols.  Suppose  that  A  and  B  are 
two  related  manifestations  in  the  environment — ^say,  the 
colour  and  taste  of  a  fruit ;  then,  so  long  as  we  contemplate 
their  relation  by  itself,  or  as  associated  with  other  external 
phenomena,  we  are  occupied  with  a  portion  of  physical 
science.  Now  suppose  that  a  and  b  are  the  sensations  pro- 
duced in  the  organism  by  this  peculiar  light  which  the  fruit 
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teflectey  and  bj  ihe  clieimcal  action  of  its  jnioe  on  the 
palate  ;  ihen,  so  long  as  we  study  tlie  action  of  the  light  on 
the  retina  and  optic  centres,  and  consider  how  the  juice  sets 
op  in  other  centres  a  nervous  change  known  as  sweetness, 
we  are  occupied  with  facts  belonging  to  the  sciences  of 
l^ysiology  and  .^tho-physiologj.  But  we  pass  into  the 
doTnain  of  Psychology  the  moment  we  inquire  how  there 
comes  to  exist  within  the  organism  a  relation  between  a  and 
h  that  in  some  way  or  other  corresponds  to  the  relation 
between  A  and  B.  Pyschology  is  exclusively  concerned  with 
this  connection  between  (A  B)  and  (a  h) — ^has  to  investigate 
its  nature,  its  origin,  its  meaning,  &c. 

A  moment's  introspection  will  now  make  it  clear  to  the 
reader,  that  he  cannot  frame  any  psychological  conception 
without  thus  looking  at  internal  co-existences  and  se- 
quences in  their  adjustments  to  external  co-existences 
and  sequences.  If  he  studies  the  simplest  act  of  per- 
ception, as  that  of  localizing  a  touch  in  some  part  of  his 
skin,  the  indispensable  terms  of  his  inquiry  are : — on  the 
one  hand  a  thing  (1)  and  a  position  (2),  both  of  which 
he  regards  as  objective ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  sensation 
(3),  and  a  state  of  consciousness  constituting  his  apprehen- 
sion of  position  (4),  both  of  which  he  regards  as  subjective. 
Again,  to  cite  an  example  from  the  opposite  extreme, 
if  he  takes  for  his  problem  one  of  his  involved  sentiments, 
as  that  of  justice,  he  cannot  represent  to  himself  this 
sentiment,  or  give  any  meaning  to  its  name^  without  calling 
to  mind  actions  and  relations  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
environment:  neither  this  nor  any  other  emotion  can  be 
aroused  in  consciousness  even  vaguely,  without  positing 
something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  refers.  And 
when,  instead  of  studying  Psychology  subjectively,  he 
studies  it  objectively  in  the  acts  of  other  beings,  he 
similarly  finds  himself  incapable,  of  stirring  a  step  with- 
out thinking  of  inner  correlations  in  their  references  to 
outer  correlations. 
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§  54.  It  is  contended  by  some  tliat  Psycliology  is  a  pari 
of  Biologj^  and  should  be  merged  in  it ;  and  those  who  hold 
this  yiew  will  possibly  answer  the  above  arg^oment  by 
saying  that  in  many  cases  the  non-psychological  part  of 
Biology  also  takes  into  account  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment^  and  even  definite  connections  among  these  pheno* 
mena.  The  life  of  every  organism  is  a  continuous  adaptation 
of  its  inner  actions  to  outer  actions;  and  a  complete 
interpretation  of  the  inner  actions  involves  recognition 
of  the  outer  actions.  The  annual  production  of  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds  by  plants,  is  adjusted  to  the  annual 
changes  of  the  seasons ;  and  there  is  in  animals  an  adjust- 
ment between  external  changes  in  temperature  and  abund- 
ance, and  internal  production  of  ova.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  special  relations  of  structure  and  function  in  plants 
and  animals,  that  have  reference  to  special  relations  of  struc- 
ture and  function  in  surrounding  plants  and  animals:  in- 
stance those  arrangements  of  the  sexual  organs  that  fit 
particular  phaenogams  for  being  fertilized  by  the  particular 
insects  that  visit  them. 

But  true  as  is  this  conception  of  Life  (and  having  based 
the  Principles  of  Biology  on  it  I  am  not  likely  to  question 
or  to  undervalue  it),  I  nevertheless  hold  the  distinction 
above  drawn  to  be  substantially  valid.  For  through- 
out Biology  proper,  the  environment  and  its  correlated 
phenomena  are  either  but  tacitly  recognized,  or,  if  overtly 
and  definitely  recognized,  are  so  but  occasionally;  while 
the  organism  and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically 
monopolize  the  attention.  But  in  Psychology,  the  cor- 
related phenomena  of  the  environment  are  at  every  step 
avowedly  and  distinctly  recognized;  and  are  as  essential 
to  every  psychological  idea  as  are  the  correlated  phe- 
nomena of  the  organism.  Let  us  observe  the  contrast 
as  exemplified.  We  study  digestion.  Digestion  implies 
food.  Food  implies  neighbouring  plants  or  animals.  But 
ication  scarcely  enters  into  our  study  of  digestion. 
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onleBB  we  ask  the  quite  special  question — ^how  the  digestive 
organs  become  fitted  to  the  materials  they  have  to  act  upon? 
Again^  when  we  interpret  respiration  we  take  for  granted  a 
Btirronnding  oxygenated  medium.  And  yet  to  show  how 
far  the  two  may  be  separated^  we  need  only  remember  that 
the  phenomena  of  respiration  may  be  very  well  traced  out 
in  one  who  breathes  a  bladder  of  gas  artificially  obtained 
from  peroxide  of  manganese  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Once 
morOj  if^  in  following  out  the  life-history  of  a  plants  we  have 
to  note  the  adaptation  of  its  hooked  seeds  to  the  woolly 
fleece  of  the  animal  which  accidentally  carries  them  off  and 
disperses  them,  this  distinct  reference  to  specially-connected 
phenomena  in  the  enyironment,  occurs  either  but  once  in  an 
account  of  the  plant's  life,  or  only  at  long  intervals.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that  the  great  mass  of  purely  biological  pheno- 
mena may  be  displayed  for  some  time  by  an  organism  de- 
tached from  its  medium,  as  by  a  fish  out  of  water.  Now 
observe  how  different  it  is  with  psychological  phenomena. 
We  cannot  explain  a  single  act  of  a  fish  as  it  moves  about 
in  the  water,  without  taking  into  account  its  relations  to 
neighbouring  objects  distinguished  by  specially-related 
attributes.  The  instinctive  proceedings  of  the  insect, 
equally  with  those  which  in  higher  creatures  we  call  in- 
telligent^ we  are  unable  even  to  express  without  referring 
to  things  around. 

In  brief,  then,  the  propositions  of  Biology,  when  they 
imply  the  environment  at  all,  imply  almost  exclusively  its 
few  general  and  constant  phenomena,  which,  because  of 
their  generality  and  constancy,  may  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration; whereas  the  propositions  of  Psychology  refer 
to  its  multitudinous^  special,  and  ever- varying  phenomena, 
which,  because  of  their  speciality  and  changeability,  can- 
not be  left  out  of  consideration. 

§  55.  The  admission  that  Psychology  is  not  demarcated 
bom  Biology  bj  a  sharp  line,  will  perhaps  be  construed 
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into  tbe  adxzcssioii  tbat  it  cannot  rigMy  bo  Tegardcd  as  m 
distinct  science.  Bat  ibose  who  so  construe  the  admission, 
misconceive  the  namres  cf  tbe  relations  among  the  sciences. 
Thej  assume  that  there  exist  objectivelT  those  clear  separa- 
tions which  the  needs  of  classification  lead  ns  to  make 
sabjectiTelr.  Whereas  the  £sun  is,  that  bevond  the  divisions 
between  the  three  fimdamental  orders  of  the  sciences.  Ab- 
stract, Abstract-concrete,  and  Concrete,  there  exist  ob- 
jectirelv  no  clear  separations  at  all:  there  are  only  differ- 
ent gronps  of  phenomena  b:x?adly  contrasted  bat  Rhading 
off  one  into  another.  To  those  who  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Erolation..  this  scarcely  needs  saying;  for  Evolution  being 
a  universal  process,  one  and  continuous  throughout  aU 
forms  of  existence,  there  can  be  no  break — no  change  from 
one  group  of  concrete  phenomena  to  another  without  a 
bridge  of  intermediate  phenomena.  It  will  be  well  here, 
however,  to  show  by  iDustrarions  that  the  simpler  concrete 
sciences  are  separable  from  one  another  onlv  in  the  same 
way  that  Psychologry  is  separable  from  Biology. 

Astronoznv  and  Geolr^v  ar^  resrarded  as  distinct.  But 
Geoloev  is  norhinir  more  than  a  chanter  continuing  in 
detail  one  part  of  a  history  that  was  once  wholly  astrono- 
mic ;  and  even  now,  many  cf  its  leading  facts  belong  as 
much  to  the  older  part  of  the  history  as  to  the  younger. 
Xot  only  do  we  trace  back  the  Earth  to  a  time  when  its 
astronomic  attributes  were  uncomplicated  by  those  geo- 
logic ones  that  have  gradually  arisen  as  it  cooled ;  not  only 
in  the  sclar  heat,  causing  the  aerial,  marine,  and  fluvial 
currents  which  work  most  goologic  changes,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  recocnize  an  astronomic  fon^e:  but  in  the  tidal 
wave  we  have  a  phenomenon  as  much  astronomic  as  geo- 
logic, and  as  much  geologic  as  astronomic.  Even  he  who 
arbitrarily  excludes  from  astronomy  everything  but  the 
milar  motions  throughout  the  Sclar  Sj-stem  (so  ignoring 
the  radiant  lieht  and  heat  bv  which  alone  the  Sun  and 
planeu  are  known  to  us)  does  not  escape  this  difficulty; 
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for  the  motion  of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  molar  motion  geno* 
rated  by  forces  sncli  as  generate  all  other  molar  motions 
exhibited  by  the  Solar  System ;  and  yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  motion  of  matter  on  the  Earth's  snrface,  not  dis- 
tinguishable firom  those  other  motions  of  matter  which 
constitute  geological  changes,  many  of  which,  indeed,  are 
concomitants  of  it.  The  separation  between  Bio- 

logy and  Geology  once  seemed  impassable;  and  to  many 
seems  so  now.  But  every  day  brings  new  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  one  group  of  phenomena  has  grown  out 
of  the  other.  Organisms  are  highly-differentiated  portions 
of  the  matter  forming  the  Earth's  crust  and  its  gaseous 
envelope;  and  their  differentiation  from  the  rest  has 
arisen,  like  other  differentiations,  by  degrees.  The  chasm 
between  the  morganic  and  the  organic  is  being  filled  np. 
On  the  one  hand,  some  four  or  five  thousand  compounds  once 
regarded  as  exclusively  organic,  have  now  been  produced 
artificially  from  inorganic  matter;  and  chemists  do  not 
doubt  their  ability  so  to  produce  the  highest  forms  of 
organic  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  microscope  has 
traced  down  organisms  to  simpler  and  simpler  forms  until, 
in  the  Protogenes  of  Professor  Haeckel,  there  has  been 
reached  a  type  distinguishable  from  a  fragment  of  albumen 
only  by  its  finely-granular  character. 

Thus  the  distinction  between  Biology  and  Psychology  has 
the  same  justification  as  the  distinctions  between  the  con- 
crete sciences  below  them.  Theoretically,  all  the  concrete 
sciences  are  adjoining  tracts  of  one  science,  which  has  for 
its  subject-matter,  the  continuous  transformation  which  the 
Universe  undergoes.  Practically,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable as  successively  more  specialized  parts  of  the 
total  science — parts  further  specialized  by  the  introduction 
of  additional  factors.  The  Astronomy  of  the  Solar  System  is 
a  specialized  part  of  that  general  Astronomy  which  includea 
oar  whole  Sidereal  System;  and  becomes  specialized  by 
tuVing  into  account  the  revolutions  and  rotations  of  planets 
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and  satellites.  Geology  (or  rather  Greogeny  let  us  call  il^ 
that  we  may  inclade  all  those  mineralogical  and  meteorological 
changes  which  the  word  Geology^  as  now  nsed^  recognizes 
but  tacitly)  is  a  specialized  part  of  this  special  Astronomy; 
and  becomes  specialized  by  joining  with  the  effects  of  the 
Earth's  molar  motions^  the  effects  of  continuous  decrease  in 
its  internal  molecular  motion^  and  the  effects  of  the  molecular 
motion  radiated  from  the  Sun.  Biology  is  a  specialized  part 
of  Geogeny,  dealing  with  peculiar  aggregates  of  peculiar 
chemical  compounds  formed  of  the  Earth's  superficial  ele- 
ments— aggregates  which^  while  exposed  to  these  same 
general  forces  molar  and  molecular,  also  exert  certain 
general  actions  and  reactions  on  one  another.  And  Psy- 
chology is  a  specialized  part  of  Biology,  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  division  of  these  peculiar  aggregates, 
.and  occupying  itself  exclusively  with  those  special  actions 
and  reactions  which  they  display,  from  instant  to  instant, 
in  their  converse  with  the  special  objects,  animate  and  in- 
animate, amid  which  they  move. 

But  this  introduction  of  additional  factors,  which  differ- 
entiates each  more  special  science  from  the  more  general 
science  including  it,  fails  in  every  case  to  differentiate  it 
absolutely;  because  the  introduction  of  the  additional 
factors  is  gradual.  It  is  so  not  with  the  Concrete  Sciences 
alone,  but  even  with  the  Abstract-concrete  Sciences,  which 
at  first  sight  seem  sharply  demarcated;  as,  for  instance. 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Physics,  dealing  with  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  matter  and  motion  considered  apart 
from  unlikenesses  of  quality  in  the  matter,  is  obliged  to 
include  in  its  inquiries  all  the  molecular  integrations  and 
disintegrations  caused  by  alterations  of  temperature — ^tho 
meltings  and  evaporations  which  increase  of  heat  produces, 
as  well  as  the  condensations  and  crystallizations  which  follow 
decrease  of  heat.  Among  other  molecular  transformations 
resulting  from  losses  and  gains  of  molecular  motion,  are 
those  known  as  allotropio — ^transformations  which,  without 
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qppreciabfy  altering  the  degrees  of  integration,  leave  the 
moleciiles  so  re-arranged  that  they  exhibit  new  properties  of 
the  order  we  call  chemical;  as  is  shown  by  their  changed 
aflSnities  for  the  molecules  of  other  substances,  and  by  their 
changed  effects  on  our  nerves  of  sense.  Must  we  class  such 
molecular  transformations  as  physical  phenomena,  because 
in  each  case  the  molecules  concerned  are  all  of  one  kind  ? 
If  so,  what  are  we  to  say  of  isomeric  transformations,  which 
all  cdiemists  recognize  as  of  essentially  the  same  nature  ? 
In  these,  molecules  of  different  kinds  are  concerned.  And 
if,  because  they  show  us  a  re-distribution  of  heterogeneous 
molecules  instead  of  homogeneous  ones,  we  put  them  in  the 
category  of  chemical  phenomena,  we  arbitrarily  dissociate 
two  fundamentally-similar  classes  of  £acts.  Perhaps  it  wiU 
be  replied  that  in  isomeric  transformations  the  molecules  a/re 
homogeneous,  relatively  to  the  re-distribution  they  undergo ; 
that  each  of  them,  retaining  its  individuality  unchanged, 
comports  itself  towards  the  rest  as  though  it  were  a  simple 
molecule ;  that  nothing  more  takes  place  than  a  re-grouping 
of  these  unchanged  molecules ;  and  that  there  is  thus  an 
absence  of  what  constitutes  a  truly  chemical  change — ^union 
or  disunion  of  unlike  molecules.  The  reply  is  plausible,  but 
it  is  easily  disposed  of.  For  there  are  transformations  of 
this  nature  in  which  such  unions  and  disunions  occur.  A 
colloid  compound  in  passing  from  one  of  its  isomeric  forms 
to  another,  very  generally  parts  with  some  of  its  contained 
water,  or  takes  up  additional  water.  Does  this  make  the 
change  a  chemical  one  f  Then  we  must  relegate  to  the 
domain  of  Physics  that  isomerism  which  is  not  accompanied 
by  loss  or  gain  of  water,  and  include  in  the  domain  of  Che- 
mistry that  isomerism  which  is  so  accompanied — a  very 
artificial  disunion  of  the  sciences,  to  which  I  think  neither 
Physicists  nor  Chemists  will  agree.  Nevertheless,  un- 
decided as  is  the  line  which  separates  them,  we  are  not 
prevented  from  recognizing  the  broad  distinction  between 
Molecular  Physics  and  Chemistry.     The  new  £Eu;tor  which 
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differentiates  ChemiBtry  from  Molecalar  Physics^  is  the 
heterogeneity  of  the  moleooles  with  whose  re-distribntioDfl 
it  deals.  And  the  contrast  hence  resulting  iR  too  strongly 
maiked  to  be  obliterated  by  transitional  cases. 

In  this  way  it  is,  then,  that  the  conspic>ioua  presence 
of  additional  factors  differentiates  Psychology  from  Biology 
proper;  althoagh  in  Biology  proper  these  factors  make  an 
occasional  appearance.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  no 
more  destroyed  by  such  community  as  exists,  than  is  the 
contrast  between  night  and  day  destroyed  by  the  occorrpac^ 
of  a  dawn  which  belongs  as  much  to  one  as  to  the  other. 

§  56.  A  far  more  radical  distinction  remains  to  be  drbwii. 
While,  under  its  objective  aspect.  Psychology  is  to  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  concrete  sciences  which  successively  decrease 
in  scope  as  they  increase  in  speciality;  under  its  subjective 
aspect.  Psychology  is  a  totally  unique  science,  independent 
of,  and  antithetically  opposed  to,  all  other  sciences  whatever. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  which  constitute  a  consciousness, 
and  are  absolutely  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  possessor  of 
that  consciousness,  form  an  existence  that  has  no  place 
among  the  existences  with  which  the  rest  of  the  sciences 
deal.  Though  accumulated  observations  and  experiments 
have  led  us  by  a  very  indirect  series  of  inferences  (§  41)  to  the 
belief  that  mind  and  nervous  action  are  the  subjective  and 
objective  faces  of  the  same  thing,  we  remain  utterly  incapable 
of  seeing,  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  are  related. 
Mind  still  continues  to  us  a  something  without  any  kinship 
to  other  things;  and  from  the  science  which  discovers  by  in- 
trospection the  laws  of  this  something,  there  is  no  passage 
by  transitional  steps  to  the  sciences  which  discover  the  laws 
of  these  other  things. 

Following  M.  Comte,  there  are  a  few  who  assert  that  a 

subjective  Psychology  is  impossible ;  and  to  such  the  above 

naragrapb  will,  I  suppose,  be  meaningless.    But  whoever 

pisses  a  subjective  Psychology,  and  admits,  as  he  must^ 
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that  withoat  ife  there  can  be  no  objectiye  Psychology^  there* 
upon  finds  himself  obliged  to  assign  a  qnite  special  rank, 
not  to  the  first  only^  bnt,  by  implication,  to  the  second.  To 
those  who  see  that  the  essential  conceptions  on  which  Psy- 
chology in  general  proceeds,  are  furnished  by  subjective 
Psychology — to  those  who  see  that  such  words  as  feelings, 
ideas,  memories,  volitions,  have  acquired  their  several  mean- 
ings through  self-analysis,  and  that  the  distinctions  we 
make  between  sensations  and  emotions,  or  between  auto- 
matic acts  and  voluntary  acts,  can  be  established  only  by 
comparisons  among,  and  classifications  of,  our  mental  states; 
it  will  be  manifest  that  objective  Psychology  can  have  no 
existence  as  such,  without  borrowing  its  data  from  sub- 
jective Psychology.  And  thus  perceiving  that,  until  it 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  subjective  Psychology, 
objective  Psychology  cannot  legitimately  use  any  terms  that 
imply  consciousness,  but  must  limit  itself  to  nervous  co- 
ordinations considered  as  physical  only;  they  will  see  that 
even  objective  Psychology  contains  an  element  which  difier- 
entiates  it  from  the  rest  of  the  special  concrete  sciences 
more  than  any  of  these  are  differentiated  from  one  another. 
The  claims  of  Psychology  to  rank  as  a  distinct  science, 
are  thus  not  smaller  but  greater  than  those  of  any  other 
science.  If  its  phenomena  are  contemplated  objectively, 
merely  as  nervo-muscular  adjustments  by  which  the  higher 
organisms  from  moment  to  moment  adapt  their  actions  to 
environing  co-existences  and  sequences,  its  degree  of 
speciality,  even  then,  entitles  it  to  a  separate  place.  The 
moment  the  element  of  feeling,  or  consciousness,  is  used 
to  interpret  nervo-muscular  adjustments  as  thus  exhibited 
in  the  living  beings  around,  objective  Psychology  acquires 
an  additional,  and  quite  exceptional,  distinction.  And  it  is 
further  distinguished  in  being  linked  by  this  common 
clement  of  consciousness,  to  the  totally-independent  science 
of  subjective  Psychology — the  two  forming  together  a 
double  science  which,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  sid  generis. 
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§  57.  So  understanding  its  scope^  we  are  now  prepared  to 
enter  on  the  study  of  Psychology  proper.  The  foregoing 
discussion  serves  not  unfitly  to  introduce  ilie  several  divi- 
sions into  which  the  entire  subject  falls. 

First  come  the  Inductions  of  Psychology;  under  which 
(illo  we  will  deal  with  the  leading  empirical  g^neraliza- 
lions — ^presenting  them,  however,  under  an  aspect  some- 
what different  from  the  usual  one.  And  the  truths  in* 
ductively  reached  will,  when  possible,  be  elucidated  deduc- 
tively, by  afliliating  them  on  the  truths  of  Neuro-physiology 
and  ^stho-physiology  set  down  in  the  foregoing  chapters. 

We  will  next  pass  to  Objective  Psychology;  of  which  three 
divisions  may  conveniently  be  made.  In  the  first,  or 
General  Synthesis,  we  will  trace  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  progress  in  these  perpetual  adjustments  of 
special  inner  actions  to  special  outer  actions,  which  accom- 
panies increasing  evolution  of  the  nervous  system — omitting, 
so  far  as  may  be,  the  element  of  consciousness.  In  the 
second,  or  Special  Synthesis,  we  will  consider  this  same 
progress  more  closely,  with  the  view  of  delineating  end 
formulating  it  in  terms  that  imply  consciousness.  And  in 
the  third,  or  Physical  Synthesis,  an  endeavour  will  bo  made 
to  show  how,  by  an  ultimate  principle  of  nervous  action, 
this  progress  is  explicable  as  part  of  Evolution  in  general. 

Turning  then  to  Subjective  Psychology,  the  natures  C)f 
particular  modes  of  consciousness,  as  ascertained  by  in- 
trospection, will  first  bo  treated  under  the  head  of  Special 
Analysis.  And  then,  under  the  head  of  Gk^neral  Analysis, 
we  will  enter  upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  relation 
between  Thought  and  Things. 

Two  remaining  divisions  will  be  devoted,  the  one  to  a 
comparison  between  the  results  reached  in  the  preceding 
divisions,  with  a  view  of  showing  their  congruity,  and  the 
other  to  a  series  of  corollaries  constituting  that  special  part 
of  Human  Psychology  on  which  Sociology  must  be  based. 


PART   II. 


TDE  INDUCTIOxNS  OF   PSICnOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  SUBSTANCE   OF   MIND. 


$  58,  To  write  a  cliapter  for  the  pnrpose  of  sliowing  tbat 
nothing  is  known^  or  can  be  known^  of  the  subject  which  the 
title  of  the  chapter  indicates^  will  be  thought  strange.  It  is^ 
however^  in  this  case  needful — ^needful  because^  in  the  ab* 
senoe  of  explanation^  much  that  has  gone  before^  and  much 
that  will  come  hereafter^  maybe  misinterpreted;  and  needful 
also  becaase  we  haye  to  distinguish  between  that  absolute 
ignorance  and  that  partial  knowledge  which  may  be  asserted 
according  as  we  give  one  or  other  meaning  to  the  terms 
Qsed. 

For  if  by  the  phrase  "  substcwice  of  Mind,''  is  to  be  under- 
stood Mind  as  qualitatiyely  differentiated  in  each  portion  that 
is  separable  by  introspection  but  seems  homogeneous  and  un- 
decomposable;  then  we  do  know  something  about  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind,  and  may  eventually  know  more.  Assuming 
an  underlying  something,  it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  see, 
and  in  the  rest  to  conceive,  how  these  multitudinous  modifi- 
cations of  it  arise.  But  if  the  phrase  is  taken  to  mean  the 
underlying  something  of  which  these  distinguishable  portions 
are  formed,  or  of  which  they  are  modifications ;  then  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  never  can  know  anything  about 
it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  such  knowledge  is  beyond 
the  grasp  of  human  intelligence  as  it  now  exists ;  for  no 
amount  of  that  which  we  call  intelligence,  however  tran- 
scendent^ can  grasp  such  knowledge. 
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These  two  proposinons  wQl  need  a  good  deal  of  eludda- 
tion.  It  will  be  mosz  convemeac  to  deal  first  with  the  last 
of  them. 

§  59.  To  meet  all  imag^ziable  possibQitieSj  let  as  set  out 
with  the  doctrine  of  Hnme^  that  impressions  and  ideas  are 
the  onlj  things  known  to  exist,  and  that  Mind  is  merely  a 
name  for  the  sum  of  them.  In  this  case,  the  expression ''  sab- 
stance  of  Mind''  can  have  no  meaniag,  aniess  as  applied 
to  each  or  anv  impression  or  idea  indiridaally.  Whence  it 
follows  that  there  are  as  manj  different  sabstances  of  Mind 
as  there  are  different  impressions  and  ideas ;  and  this 
amoants  to  the  conclasion  that  there  is  no  sabstance  of  Mind 
in  the  sense  implied ;  or,  at  anv  rate,  that  we  haye  no  evidence 
of  its  existence.  A  fortiori,  the  sabstance  of  Mind  cannot 
be  known. 

Contrariwise,  let  as  yield  to  the  necessity  of  regarding 
impressions  and  ideas  as  forms  or  modes  of  a  continnaUy- 
existing  something.  Failing  in  every  effort  to  break  the 
series  of  impressions  and  ideas  in  two,  we  are  prevented 
from  thinking  of  them  as  separate  existences.  While  each 
particalar  impression  or  idea  can  be  absent,  that  which 
holds  impressions  and  ideas  together  is  never  absent; 
and  its  unceasing  presence  necessitates,  or  indeed  con« 
stitutes,  the  notion  of  continuous  existence  or  reality. 
Existence  means  nothing  more  than  persistence ;  and 
honco  in  Mind  that  which  persists  in  spite  of  all 
changes,  and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  aggregate  in 
defiunco  of  all  attempts  to  divide  it,  is  that  of  which 
existence  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  must  be  predicated— 
that  which  we  must  postulate  as  the  substance  of  Mind  in 
contradistinction  to  the  varying  forms  it  assumes.  But  if 
BO,  the  impossibility  of  knowing  the  substance  of  Mind  is 
manifest.  By  tho  definition,  it  is  that  which  under- 
goes tho  modification  producing  a  state  of  Mind.  Con- 
^quently,  if  every  state  of  Mind  is  some  modification  of 
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aobstance  of  Mind^  there  can  be  no  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  unmodified  substance  of  Mind  is  present. 

Knowing  implies  something  acted  upon  and  something 
acting  upon  it.  To  see  that  this  is  undeniable  we  have  but 
to  glance  at  the  three  intelligible  propositions  which  can 
alone  be  framed  respecting  the  ultimate  character  of  cogni- 
tion. Suppose  the  thing  presented  in  consciousness  persists 
unchanged ;  then,  as  in  the  absence  of  change  there  is  no 
consciousness,  there  can  be  no  knowledge.  Suppose  there  fol- 
lows something  which  has  no  determinate  relation  whatever 
to  its  antecedent ;  then,  the  change  being  wholly  indetermi- 
nate, there  is  no  knowledge,  since  knowledge  is  the  esta- 
blishment in  thought  of  determinate  relations.  Suppose 
lastly,  that  the  succeeding  something  has  a  determinate 
relation  to  that  which  precedes  it ;  then  the  implication  is 
that  the  two  are  linked  (if  they  are  not,  any  other  thing  may 
equally  well  follow) ;  and  to  think  of  a  special  thing  (exist- 
ing) as  linked  with  a  special  thing  (about  to  exist)  is  to 
think  of  the  second  as  having  a  speciality  resulting  from  the 
co-operation  of  the  first  and  something  else.  So  that  be  the 
thing  contemplated  in  the  act  of  cognition  a  symbolized 
activity  existing  beyond  the  Mind,  or  be  it  a  past  state  of 
Mind  itself,  that  which  contemplates  it  is  distinct  from  it. 
Hence  were  it  possible  for  the  substance  of  Mind  to  be  pre- 
sent in  any  state  of  Mind,  there  would  still  have  to  be 
answered  the  question — What  is  it  which  then  contemplates 
it  and  knows  it?  That  which  in  the  act  of  knowing  is  affected 
by  the  thing  known,  must  itself  be  the  substance  of  Mind« 
Hie  substance  of  Mind  escapes  into  some  new  form  in  recog- 
nizing some  form  under  which  it  has  just  existed.  Hence 
could  the  unmodified  substance  of  Mind  be  presented  in 
consciousness,  it  would  still  be  unknowable;  since,  until 
there  had  arisen  something  different  from  it,  the  elements  of 
a  cognition  would  not  exist ;  and  as  this  something  different 
would  necessarily  be  some  state  of  Mind,  we  should  have  the 
•ubstance  of  Mind  known  in  a  state  of  Mind,  which  is  a  con- 
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tradiction.  In  brief^  a  tUng  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be 
botH  subject  and  object  of  thought ;  and  jet  the  substance 
of  Mind  must  be  this  before  it  can  be  known. 

Agaiuj  to  know  anything  is  to  distinguish  it  as  such 
or  such — ^to  class  it  as  of  this  or  that  order.  An  object 
is  said  to  be  but  little  known,  when  it  is  alien  to  ob- 
jects of  which  we  have  had  experience ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  well  known,  when  there  is  great  community  of  attri- 
butes between  it  and  objects  of  which  we  have  had  expe- 
rience. Hence,  by  implication,  an  object  is  completely  known 
when  this  recognized  community  is  complete ;  and  completely 
unknown  when  there  is  no  recognized  community  at  ail- 
Manifestly,  then,  the  smallest  conceivable  degree  of  know* 
ledge  implies  at  least  two  things  between  which  some  com- 
munity is  recognized.  But  if  so,  how  can  we  know  the  sub- 
stance of  Mind  ?  To  know  the  substance  of  Mind  is  to  be 
conscious  of  some  community  between  it  and  some  other 
substance.  If,  with  the  Idealist,  we  say  that  there  exists  no 
other  substance ;  then,  necessarily,  as  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  substance  of  Mind  can  be  even  compared,  much  less 
assimilated,  it  remains  unknown.  While,  if  we  hold  with 
the  Bealist  that  Being  is  fundamentally  divisible  into  that 
which  is  present  to  us  as  Mind,  and  that  which,  lying  outsido 
of  it,  is  not  Mind ;  then,  as  the  proposition  itself  asserts  a 
difference  and  not  a  likeness,  it  is  equally  clear  that  Mind 
remains  unclassable  and  therefore  unknowable. 

§  60.  From  this  absolute  ignorance  of  the  substance  of 
Mind,  considered  as  the  something  of  which  all  particular 
states  of  Mind  are  modifications,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  partial 
knowledge  of  these  particular  states,  as  qualitatively  cha' 
racterized,  which  lies  within  our  possible  grasp.  Although 
the  individual  sensations  and  emotions,  real  or  ideal,  of 
which  consciousness  is  built  up,  appear  to  be  severally 
simple,  homogeneous,  unanalyzable,  or  of  inscrutable  natures, 
yet  they  are  not  so.    There  is  at  least  one  kind  of  feeling 
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wLicli^  as  ordixianlj  experienced^  seems  elementary,  that 
k  demonstrably  not  elementary.  And  after  resolving  it 
into  its  proximate  components,  we  can  scarcely  help  sus- 
pecting that  other  apparently-elementary  feelings  are  also 
compomid,  and  may  haye  proximate  components  like  those 
which  we  can  in  this  one  instance  identify. 

Musical  sound  is  the  name  we  give  to  this  seemingly- 
simple  feeling  which  is  clearly  resolvable  into  simpler  feel- 
ings. Well  known  experiments  prove  that  when  equal 
blows  or  taps  are  made  one  after  another  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  some  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  of  each  is 
perceived  as  a  separate  noise ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  blows  follow  one  another  exceeds  this,  the  noises 
are  no  longer  identified  in  separate  states  of  consciousness, 
and  there  arises  in  place  of  them  a  continuous  state  of 
consciousness,  called  a  tone.  On  fiirther  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  the  blows,  the  tone  imdergoes  the  change  of 
quality  distinguished  as  a  rise  in  pitch;  and  it  continues 
to  rise  in  pitch  as  the  blows  continue  to  increase  in  rapidity, 
until  it  reaches  an  acuteness  beyond  which  it  is  no  longer 
appreciable  as  a  tone.  So  that  out  of  units  of  feeling  of  the 
same  kind,  many  feelings  distinguishable  from  one  another 
in  quality  result,  according  as  the  units  are  more  or  less  in- 
tegrated. This  is  not  all.  The  inquiries  of  Professor 
Helmholtz  have  shown  that  when,  along  with  one  series  of 
these  rapidly-recurring  noises,  there  is  generated  another 
series  in  which  the  noises  are  more  rapid  though  not 
so  loud,  the  effect  is  a  change  in  that  quality  of  the 
tone  known  as  its  timbre.  As  various  musical  instruments 
show  us,  tones  which  are  alike  in  pitch  and  strength  are 
distinguishable  by  their  harshness  or  sweetness,  their  ring- 
ing or  their  liquid  characters ;  and  all  their  specific  pecu- 
liarities are  proved  to  arise  fi*om  the  combination  of  one, 
two,  three,  or  more,  supplementary  series  of  recurrent  noises 
with  the  chief  series  of  recurrent  noises.  So  that  while  the 
volikenesaes  of  feeling  known  as  differences  of  pitch  in  tonesj 
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arc  dae  to  difforences  of  integration  among  the  recm-rent 
noises  of  one  series,  the  nnlikencsses  of  feeling  known  as 
differences  of  timbre,  are  dae  to  the  simoltaneons  integration 
with  this  series  of  other  series  having  other  degrees  of  inte- 
giution.  And  thus  an  enormons  number  of  qualitatively- 
contrasted  kinds  of  consciousness  that  seem  severallj  ele- 
mentary, prove  to  be  composed  of  one  simple  kind  of  con* 
sciousness,  combined  and  re-combined  with  itself  in  multi- 
tudinous ways. 

Can  we  stop  short  here?  K  the  different  sensations 
known  as  sounds  are  built  out  of  a  common  unit,  is  it  not 
to  bo  rationally  inferred  that  so  likewise  are  the  different 
sensations  kno\vn  as  tastes,  and  the  different  sensations 
known  as  odours,  and  the  different  sensations  known  as 
colours  ?  Nay,  shall  we  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  there 
is  a  unit  common  to  all  these  strongly-contrasted  classes  of 
sensations  F  If  the  unlikcnesses  among  the  sensations  of 
each  class  may  be  due  to  unlikcnesses  among  the  modes  of 
aggregation  of  a  unit  of  consciousness  common  to  them 
all ;  so,  too,  may  the  much  greater  unlikcnesses  between  the 
sensations  of  each  class  and  those  of  other  classes.  There 
may  be  a  single  primordial  element  of  consciousness,  and 
the  countless  kinds  of  consciousness  may  bo  produced  by 
the  compounding  of  this  clement  with  itself  and  the  re- 
compounding  of  its  compounds  with  one  another  in  higher 
and  higher  degrees:  so  producing  increased  multiplicity, 
variety,  and  complexity. 

Have  we  any  clue  to  this  primordial  element  f  I  think 
wo  have.  That  simple  mental  impression  which  proves 
to  be  the  unit  of  composition  of  the  sensation  of  musical 
tone,  is  allied  to  certain  other  simple  mental  impressions 
differently  originated.  The  subjective  effect  produced  by 
a  crack  or  noise  that  has  no  appreciable  duration,  is  little 
else  than  a  nervous  shock.  Though  we  distinguish  snch  a 
nervous  shock  as  belonging  to  what  we  call  sounds,  yet  it 
docs  not  differ  very  much  from  nervous  shocks  of  other 
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kinds.  An  electric  discharge  sent  througli  the  body, 
causes  a  feeling  akin  to  that  which  a  sudden  loud  report 
causes.  A  strong  unexpected  impression  made  through  the 
eyes,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  similarly  gives  rise  to  a 
start  or  shock;  aud  though  lihe  feeling  so  named  seems, 
like  the  electric  shock,  to  haye  the  body  at  large  for  its 
seat,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  correlative 
rather  of  the  efferent  than  of  the  afferent  disturbance,  yet 
on  remembering  the  mental  change  that  results  from  the 
instantaneous  transit  of  an  object  across  the  field  of  vision, 
I  think  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  feeling  accompanying 
the  efferent  disturbance  is  itself  reduced  very  nesurly  to  the 
same  form.  The  state  of  consciousness  so  generated  is, 
in  &ctj  comparable  in  quality  to  the  initial  state  of  con- 
sciousness caused  by  a  blow  (distinguishing  it  from  the  pain 
or  other  feeling  that  commences  the  instant  afler) ;  which 
state  of  consciousness  caused  by  a  blow,  may  be  taken  as 
the  primitive  and  typical  form  of  the  nervous  shock.  The 
fact  that  sudden  brief  disturbances  thus  set  up  by  different 
stimuli  through  different  sets  of  nerves,  cause  feelings 
scarcely  distinguishable  in  quality,  will  not  appear  strange 
when  we  recollect  that  distinguishableness  of  feeling  implies 
appreciable  duration ;  and  that  when  the  duration  is  greatly 
abridged,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  some  mental 
change  has  occurred  and  ceased.  To  have  a  sensation  of 
redness,  to  know  a  tone  as  acute  or  grave,  to  be  conscious 
of  a  taste  as  sweet,  implies  in  each  case  a  considerable  con- 
tinuity of  state.  If  the  state  does  not  last  long  enough  to 
admit  of  its  being  contemplated,  it  cannot  be  classed  as  of 
this  or  that  kind ;  and  becomes  a  momentary  modification 
very  similar  to  momentaiy  modifications  otherwise  caused. 

It  is  possible,  then — ^may  we  not  even  say  probable — ^that 
something  of  the  same  order  as  that  which  we  call  a  nervous 
shock  is  the  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness ;  and  that  all  the 
nnlikenesses  among  our  feelings  result  from  unlike  modes 
of  integration  of  this  ultimate  unit.    I  say  of  the  samo 


liiuem    2«i:r»    "rzi*^  raa.    le   ^KTMLTzd  aaiid  die  pro- 


T?rtCTTy_     ^.m  ii»*   ^^T!'  ^-.■"•■■i  "■■  "g"  skOTcos  shocks  of 


iz^rzsrrr.  ^s«  :irr  t-etliies  q»*jg«jr-^'r<  aaa  emotion 
r<*?e£  ■:■:  rcriillj-r^^'^TLix  siicks  ^  ssczff  as  those  ordi- 
eitIt  aZ£tii  sLnis.  lifT  -^^clii  re  zir'Ssarafile :  indeed  life 
T-:-ili  ?ea=^  13  ni.or.  "S^*  =i^Sa  lizik  cf  them  rather  ai 
-zTrjtssiTi  i^zzi  r-^ls.??  r:  F£rj»=cCT^  cbj^nge.  each  having 
c^iluT  as  ^i?  ssTz^  r^^^  ^•*  sabjectire  change 

TLe  readrT  w-Zl  a;:  -:->?  5«e,  if  be  bas  not  already  seea, 
iLe  ccTiipIsTe  cizzriiirr  c»=:"arets  this  riew  and  the  known 
rrjiracr^T  cf  nfrrc-SiCtizz-  As  rointed  oat  in  §  S3,  experi- 
i/.-.-LU  SLOW  t}jic  lie  s-r-calli-i  nerve-carrent  is  intermittent 
— ^y.Zi.'iW'jz  cf  wares  wlica  f^ll:»w  one  anoiher  finom  the  place 
V.  ;.':rf;  the  disrarbance  arises  to  the  place  where  its  effect  it 
f'.ir.  The  external  srimolos  in  no  case  acts  continnonsly  on 
tiiO  KfrXitient  centre,  bat  sends  to  it  a  series  of  pcdses  of 
mfAf^snhr  motioa.  Hence,  in  concluding  that  the  subjective 
frfr<:ct  or  feeling,  la  CDmposed  of  rapidlv-recnrring  mental 
ehoolcH,  we  eimply  conclade  that  it  corresponds  with  the 
olijc-f.'tive  caosc — the  rapidly-recurring  shocks  of  molecular 
ihsitiir/i.  Our  typical  case  of  musical  sound  well  exhibits 
tfi/r  iiifTfiiimcTit.  We  have  a  single  aerial  wave,  a  single 
fn>iVf;rnent  of  tho  drum  of  the  ear,  a  single  impact  on  the 
i'X|mnHion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  a  single  wave  propagated 
Uf  tho  auditory  centre,  and  a  single  shock  of  feeling  knowa 
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as  m  crack  or  a  report ;  and  thcn^  wlxcn  thcro  is  externally 
generated  a  snccession  of  snch  aerial  waves,  each  working 
its  indiyidnal  physical  effect  on  the  auditory  stmctores,  and 
its  indiyidnal  psychical  effect  as  a  kind  of  shock,  we  see 
that  if  the  recurrent  physical  effects  exceed  a  certain  speed, 
ihe  recurrent  psychical  effects  are  consolidated  into  a  sensa- 
tion of  tone.  So  that  here  the  nerve  pulses  and  the  pulses 
of  feeling  clearly  answer  to  one  another;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  they  do  so  throughout.* 

We  must  not  omit  a  further  indirect  evidence  equaUy 
unlocked  for  and  striking.  A  conceivable  solution  is  af- 
forded by  this  hypothesis  of  two  problems  which,  in  its 
absence,  aeem  entirely  insoluble.     How  is  it  possible  for 

*  Though  in  the  oases  of  the  other  sensations,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  distnrhanoes  propagated  through  the  afferent  and  centripetal  nerves  are 
intermittent,  yet  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  trace  the  genesis  of  the  sue- 
eoniTe  wares.  A  tolerably  good  due  to  their  mode  of  genesis,  is,  however, 
furnished  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  retina.  Possibly  it  will  be  antici- 
pated that  I  am  abont  to  assign  the  rapidly-recnrring  pulses  of  the  etherial 
medium,  as  the  causes  of  pulses  recurring  with  equal  rapidity  in  the  optic 
nerves ;  but  I  am  far  from  intending  to  do  this.  Neither  the  velocities  of 
the  nerre-waves,  nor  the  intervals  between  the  nerve-waves,  would  yield 
the  least  countenance  to  such  an  interpretation  ;  even  were  it  reconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  physics.  Undulating  molecules  of  ether  acting  on 
the  immeasurably-heavier  undulating  molecules  of  matter,  can  work  ap- 
preoiable  changes  in  them  only  by  accumulation  of  minute  effects.  If 
certain  etherial  undulations  correspond  in  rate  with  the  undulations  of  some 
molecnle  of  matter  united  with  others  into  a  compound ;  then  this  molecule 
may,  by  a  long  succession  of  etherial  impacts,  have  its  oscillations  so  in- 
creased in  their  sweep  as  to  cause  detachment  of  it,  and  consequent  de- 
composition of  the  compound  molecule  {Principle*  of  Biology,  §  13).  But 
for  tilie  effects  of  etherial  impacts  to  be  thus  accumulated,  time  is  required  ; 
and  appreciable  time  is  experimentally  shown  to  be  taken  by  the  decom- 
positions which  light  effects.  Hence,  then,  a  ray  of  light  falling  on  one  of 
the  sensitive  elements  of  the  retina,  may  be  supposed  to  decompose  now  one 
unstable  molecule  and  now  another,  at  intervals  very  long  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  etherial  undulations,  though  very  short  as  estimated  by  our 
measures ;  and  the  decomposition  of  each  molecule  may  be  supposed  to  send 
along  a  connected  nerve-fibre,*thewaveof  molecular  change  which,  under 
Hs  subjective  aspect  as  a  nervous  shod^  beocmes  the  unit  of  composition  of 
the  leniatiaQ  called  light 
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foolings  so  different  in  qnalitj  as  those  of  heat,  of  ta^ste,  of 
colour,  cf  tone,  &c.,  to  arise  in  nervous  centres  closely  allied 
to  one  another  in  composition  and  structure  f     And  how,  in 
t'uo  course   of  evolution,  can  there   have   been   gradually 
d;iLr^'a:iatod  these  widely-unlike  orders,  and  genera,  and 
«pocic<.  cf  feelings?     Possible  answers  are  at  once  supplied 
i£  7-3  i^nine  tkiC  diverse  feelings  are  produced  by  diverse 
•n«.»i=5.  izi  degrees,  and  complexities,  of  integration  of  the 
u-'C:i  i.ii=Li:e  nzdt  of  consciousness.     If  each  wave  of 
.n-.  «>•--,' :'  -r  ncr.cs.  br^aght   by  a   nerve-fibre   to   a  nerve- 
i.-^.T^.  'ii.5  ::r  ::«  correiarive  a  shock  or  pulse  of  feeling; 
_:  .1    V:    riz.   v^:::lp?eilrnd  how  distinguishable  differences 
'  --•-  *  :z:i7  iTj^  6c zi  differences  in  the  rates  of  recur- 
-  1        .'  "li  T-i-fr?.  ini  we  can  frame  a  general  idea  of  the 
¥r.  -   ji  -r.L^.'z.  ■:7  "Li^  irrival  through  other  fibres,  of  waves 
*   -. —  :_r    ir    :"i.£r  ri":f5.   ccnpcuTLd  waves   of  molecular 
:   ii.i  ■  ;■•  :'  rz.r-1-  iz.i  give  rise  to  units  of  compound 
_:-     v-__^  -rr.'':*::??  ::'  ornpo^mili::?  cf  waves  and  pro- 
I     .    :  :T*ff^« -•i-z^'-'-rTnT'i'iinded  feelings,  we  mav 
^:.  ^  :.    -.    :.:  .^^--'1  .*-  "vi-.l:-:  lin::,  and  to  produce  any 
1.  -.r*. -?:--.-. —  :::frfL:i^^.     Afier  recoomizinof  this 
«  5.:j.._.  ■     .:-  "2r':..-  £i:fz.r>i.r5  ::'  -frr.us  centres  that  arc 
..    ^.^..>    .  :.:"-^-:      .--.  :^.  :*:-i-'f  ::  re  nvstorious ;  since 
.     ^-.     -  ->     .'    -.^v.'  ;i-ir-.- ; 5  .^-rr.s  n^rrd  differ  only  as 
....    ^    s.   ri  :-:->*  -    "    F— •---'T    cif.rtr.:   combinations 

>  ^ti.--*     .:    :n/*"VU-:ir  r::::n.      ^'iuLIjj-Iv,   there  dis- 
.-.^:*    -^s    i.fr-'^T  .*2:'  :::i-:r5:a- if-g  Kow  the  multitu- 

>  I:    ■^*  ^'-"^   '-"  -*-*— ^  '— '-'e  boon  evolved  from  a 
;  -J   Swii.T^-    5crs::'-::7:    si-oe   complications    of   the 

^  3:v;civ*c5*  -k"^  c:z^:m::ant  loolinsrs,  must  have 
^  "^  .;.-*  rju.^*  "«"«--  c^rrt-^'ive  complications  of  minute 
?*         .    T-aiUcM  i:::-e  by  i:::Ie. 
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dhemists  have  established  respecting  Matter  and  that-  whieli 
we  here  suppose  respecting  Mind^  will  help  to  justify  the 
ooiiiception. 

Multitudinous  substances  that  seem  to  be  homogeneous 
and  simple,  prove  to  be  really  heterogeneous  and  com- 
pound; and  many  that  appeal*  wholly  unrelated  are  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  near  akin.  Hero  is  a  group  of  them  quite 
different  in  their  apparent  characters,  which  have  an  essen- 
tial component  in  common.  Here  is  another  group  simi- 
larly held  together  by  the  universal  presence  of  some  other 
component.  And  then  these  seemingly-different  substances 
each  characterizing  a  different  group,  turn  out  them- 
selves to  contain  an  element  common  to  the  two.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  large  class  of  salts  formed  by  sulphuric 
acid;  another  large  class  formed  by  nitric  acid;  another 
by  acetic  acid;  and  so  on.  And  these  acids,  along  with 
many  others,  are  all  discovered  to  have  oxygen  for  their 
active  constituent.  Moreover,  there  is  reason 

to  suspect  that  the  so-called  simple  substances  are  them- 
selves compound ;  and  that  there  is  but  one  ultimate  form 
of  Matter,  out  of  which  the  successively-more  complex 
forms  of  Matter  are  built  up.  By  the  different  grouping 
of  units,  and  by  the  combination  of  the  unlike  groups 
each  with  its  own  kind  and  each  with  other  kinds,  it  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  produced  the  kinds  of  matter 
we  call  elementary ;  just  as,  by  further  compositions  simi- 
larly carried  on,  these  produce  further  varieties  and  com- 
plexities. And  this  supposition  the  phenomena  of  allo- 
tropism  go  far  to  justify,  by  showing  us  that  the  same  mass 
of  molecules  assumes  quite  different  properties  when  thu 
mode  of  aggregation  is  changed. 

If,  then,  we  see  that  by  unlike  arrangements  of  like  u^iits, 
all  the  forms  of  Matter,  apparently  so  diverse  in  nature, 
may  be  produced — ^if,  even  without  assuming  that  the  so- 
Balled  elements  are  compound,  we  remember  how  from  a  few 
sf  these  there  may  arise  by  transformation  and  by  combina« 
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Thm  not  only  u  the  Bnbstsnce  of  Mind  mipposed  to  be 
knowable  as  haying  tliis  nniyersal  character,  but  it  is 
dosely  assimilate  to,  if  not  identified  with,  neirons 
change. 

The  alarm  is  groundless  however.     The  foregoing  reason- 
ing brings  ns  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  final  question. 
Eyen  oonld  we  succeed  in  proving  that  Mind  consists  of 
homogeneous  units  of  feeling  of  the  nature  specified,  we 
should  be  unable  to  say  what  Mind  is ;  just  as  we  should 
be  unable  to  say  what  Matter  is,  could  we  succeed  in  de- 
composing it  into  those  ultimate  homogeneous  units  of 
which  it  is  not  improbably  composed.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  the  ultimate  unit  must  remain,  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed at  the  outset,  absolutely  unknown.    The  reduction  of 
an  the  more  complex  forms  to  the  simplest  form,  leaves  us 
with  nothing  but  this  simplest  form  as  the  term  out  of 
which  to  frame  thought;    and  thought  cannot  be  framed 
out  of  one  term  only.     Bepresentation  and  re-representation 
of  this  ultimate  unit  of  consciousness  in  terms  of  itself, 
leaves  us  at  last  just  where  we  were  at  first.    And  repre- 
sentation of  it  in  any  other  terms  involves  a  contradiction. 
For  to  think  of  it  as  having  some  assigned  nature,  is  to 
think  of  it  in  some  other  mode  of  consciousness ;  in  which 
case  such  other  mode  of  consciousness  cannot  have  this  unit 
of  consciousness  for  its  component,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis. 

When  the  two  modes  of  Being  which  wo  distinguish  as 
Subject  and  Object,  have  been  severally  reduced  to  their 
lowest  terms,  any  further  comprehension  must  be  an  assimila- 
tion of  these  lowest  terms  to  one  another ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  this  is  negatived  by  the  very  distinction  of  Sub- 
ject and  Object,  which  is  itself  the  consciousness  of  a  difier- 
ence  transcending  all  other  differences.  So  far  from  helping 
OS  to  think  of  them  as  of  one  kind,  analysis  serves  but  to 
•^nder  more  manifest  the  impossibility  of  finding  for  them  a 
Dommon  concept — a  thoueht  under  which  they  can  be  united. 
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puhed  their  analyses  to  the  nttermost,  see  very  clearly 
tbat  the  concept  we  form  to  oarselves  of  Matter^  is  bnt  the 
symbol  of  some  form  of  Power  absolately  and  for  ever  un- 
known to  ns ;  and  a  symbol  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  be 
like  the  reality  without  involving  oarselves  in  contradictions 
{First  Principles,  §  16).  They  also  see  that  the  representa- 
tion of  all  objective  activities  in  terms  of  Motion,  is  but  a  re- 
presentation of  them  and  not  a  knowledge  of  them ;  and 
that  we  are  immediately  brought  to  alternative  absurdities 
if  we  assume  the  Power  manifested  to  us  as  Motion,  to  be 
in  itself  that  which  we  conceive  as  Motion  {First  Prin- 
ciples, §  1 7).  When  with  these  conclusions  that  Matter  and 
Motion  as  we  think  them  are  but  symbolic  of  unknowable 
forms  of  existence,  we  join  the  conclusion  lately  reached  that 
Mind  also  is  unknowable,  and  that  the  simplest  form  under 
which  we  can  think  of  its  substance  is  but  a  symbol  of  some- 
thing that  can  never  be  rendered  into  thought ;  we  see  that 
the  whole  question  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  the  question 
whether  these  symbols  should  be  expressed  in  terms  uf  those 
or  those  in  terms  of  these — a  question  scarcely  worth  de- 
ciding ;  since  either  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 
of  the  reality  as  we  were  at  first. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  here,  once  for  all, 
that  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the  alternatives  of 
translating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena,  or 
of  translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena, 
the  latter  alternative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the 
two*  Mind,  as  known  to  the  possessor  of  it,  is  a  circum- 
soribod  aggregate  of  activities ;  and  the  cohesion  of  these  ac- 
tivities, one  with  another,  throughout  the  aggregate,  com- 
pels the  postulaiion  of  a  something  of  which  they  are  the 
activities.  But  the  same  experiences  which  make  him 
aware  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of  mental  activities, 
simultaneously  make  him  aware  of  activities  that  are  not 
mduded  in  it — outlying  activities  which  become  known  by 
tilsur  effects  on  this  aggregate,  but  which  are  experimentally 
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proYod  to  be  not  coherent  with  it,  and  to  bo  ooberent  wich 
one  another  {First  Principles,  §§  43,  44).  As,  hj  tiie  defi- 
nition of  them,  these  external  activities  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  aggregate  of  activities  distinguished  as  those  of 
Mind,  they  must  for  ever  remain  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  unknown  correlatives  of  their  effects  on  this  aggregate; 
and  can  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  furnished  by  this  aggre- 
gate. Hence,  if  he  regards  his  conceptions  of  these  activities 
lyiug  beyond  Mind,  as  constituting  knowledge  of  them,  he  is 
deluding  himself:  he  is  but  representing  these  activities  in 
terms  of  Mind,  and  can  never  do  otherwise.  Eventually  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  his  ideas  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
merely  symbolic  of  unknowable  realities,  are  complex  states 
of  consciousness  built  out  of  units  of  feeling.  But  if,  after 
admitting  this,  he  persists  in  asking  whether  units  of  feeling 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  units  of  force  distinguished 
as  external,  or  whether  the  units  of  force  distinguished  as 
external  are  of  tho  same  naturo  as  units  of  feeling;  then 
the  reply,  still  substantially  the  same,  is  that  we  may  go 
farther  towards  conceiving  units  of  external  force  to  be 
identical  with  units  of  feeling,  than  we  can  towards  con- 
ceiving units  of  feeling  to  be  identical  with  units  of  external 
force.  Clearly,  if  units  of  external  force  are  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely* unknown  and  unknowable,  then  to  translate  units  of 
feeling  into  them  is  to  translate  the  known  into  the  unknown, 
which  is  absurd.  And  if  they  are  what  they  are  supposed  to 
be  by  those  who  identify  them  with  their  symbols,  then  the 
difficulty  of  translating  units  of  feeling  into  them  is  insur- 
mountable: if  Force  as  it  objectively  exists  is  absolutely 
alien  in  nature  from  that  which  exists  subjectively  as 
Feeling,  then  the  transformation  of  Force  into  Feeling 
is  unthinkable.  Either  way,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to 
interpret  inner  existence  in  terms  of  outer  existence.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  units  of  Force  as  they  exist  ob- 
jectively, are  essentially  the  same  in  nature  with  those  mani« 
fested  subjectively  as  units  of  Feeling ;  then  m  conceivablo 
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kjpoihesis  remains  open.  Every  element  of  tliat  aggpregfate 
of  actiyities  constituting  a  consciousness,  is  known  as  be* 
longing  to  consciousness  only  by  its  cohesion  with  the 
xest*  Beyond  the  limits  of  this  coherent  aggregate  of 
activities^  exist  activities  quite  independent  of  it,  and 
which  cannot  be  brought  into  it.  We  may  imagine,  then, 
that  by  their  exclusion  from  the  circumscribed  activities 
oonstituting  consciousness,  these  outer  activities,  though  of 
the  same  intrinsic  nature,  become  antithetically  opposed  in 
aspect.  Being  disconnected  from  consciousness,  or  cut  off 
by  its  limits,  they  are  thereby  rendered  foreign  to  it.  Nob 
being  incorporated  with  its  activities,  or  linked  with  these 
A8  they  are  with  one  another,  consciousness  cannot,  as  it 
were,  run  through  them ;  and  so  they  come  to  be  figured  as 
unconscious — ^are  symbolized  as  having  the  nature  called 
material  as  opposed  to  that  called  spiritual.  While,  however, 
it  thus  seems  an  imaginable  possibility  that  nnits  of  external 
Force  may  be  identical  in  nature  with  units  of  the  force 
known  as  Feeling,  yet  we  cannot  by  so  representing  them  got 
any  nearer  to  a  comprehension  of  external  Force.  For,  as 
already  shown,  supposing  all  forms  of  Mind  to  be  composed 
of  homogeneous  units  of  feeling  variously  aggregated,  the 
Tesolution  of  them  into  such  units  leaves  us  as  unable  as 
before  to  think  of  the  substance  of  Mind  as  it  exists  in  such 
units;  and  thus,  even  could  we  really  figure  to  ourselves  all 
units  of  external  Force  as  being  essentially  like  units  of 
the  force  known  as  Feeling,  and  as  so  constituting  a  uni- 
versal sentiency,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  forming 
a  conception  of  that  which  is  universally  sentient. 

Hence  though  of  the  two  it  seems  easier  to  translate  so* 
called  Matter  into  so-called  Spirit,  than  to  translate  so« 
called  Spirit  into  so-called  Matter  (which  latter  is,  indeed, 
wholly  impossible) ;  yet  no  translation  can  carry  us  beyond 
our  symbols.  Such  vague  conceptions  as  loom  before  us 
are  illusions  conjured  up  by  the  wrong  connotations  of 
words.    The  expression  '^  substance  of  Mind/'  if  we 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THE  COMPOSITION    OF   MIND. 


§  64.  In  the  last  chapter  we  incidentally  encroached  on 
the  topic  to  which  this  chapter  is  to  be  devoted.  Certain 
apparently-simple  feelings  were  shown  to  be  compounded  of 
nnits  of  feeling ;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  possibly^  if  not 
probably,  feelings  of  other  classes  are  similarly  componnded. 
And  in  thns  treating  of  the  composition  of  feelings,  we,  by 
implication,  treated  of  the  composition  of  Mind,  of  which 
feelings  are  themselvoB  components. 

Here,  however,  leaving  specnlations  about  the  ultimate 
composition  of  Mind,  we  pass  to  observations  on  its  proxi- 
mate composition.  Accepting  as  really  simple  those  con- 
stituents of  Mind  which  are  not  decomposable  by  introspec- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  what  are  their  fundamental 
distinctive  characters,  and  what  are  the  essential  principles 
of  arrangement  among  them. 

§  65.  The  proximate  components  of  Mind  are  of  two 
broadly-contrasted  kinds — Peelings  and  the  Relations 
between  feelings.  Among  the  members  of  each  group  there 
exist  multitudinous  unlikenesses,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely strong;  but  such  unlikenesses  are  small  compared 
with  tliose  which  distinguish  members  of  the  one  group 
from  members  of  the  other.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider what  are  the  characters  which  all  Feelinp^  h&v^  va 
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-----. ">-^'  "^-i^  ^:   ."^i^  i  rilio.-i  Ttr:T-f<  10  be  itself  a  kind 
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exirvn-e  rrv~:j,  -5  :-zLliTir-rf  ^iirscicT  is  appreciable;  for 

re^:i:~<  irv    i<  -.^f  j^^  IfT^-jitcT  K^e*  disdngnishable  firom 

one  &::::^^-r   .rlj  rj  ilf  ~-' 'i:£Zf<ses  cf  tte  feelings  which 

accoapaziv  lie    nzi-r^-j    nransirfczs.     Each  relational 

feeling  aav,  ia  fiio:.  be  rtc^rufd  as  one  of  those  nervous 

diocks  which  we  STxspeci  i  J  be  tie  nnits  of  composition  of 

fteliagB^ud,  though  instantaneous,  it  is  known  as  of  greater 

strength  and  as  taking  pbce  with  greater  or  less 

Bttt  the  contrast  between  these  relational  feelings 

•*  we  ordinarflj  call  feelings,  is  so  strong  that  we 

-  them  apart    Their  extreme  brevity,  their  small 
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Tariety^  and  Uteir  dependence  on  the  terms  they  nnite, 
differentiate  them  in  an  unmistakeable  way.* 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  recognize  more  fully  the  tmth 
that  this  distinction  cannot  be  absolute.  Besides  admitting 
that,  as  an  element  of  consciousness,  a  relation  is  a  momen- 
tary feeling,  we  must  also  admit  that  jui^t  as  a  relation  can 
have  no  existence  apart  from  the  feelings  which  form  its 
terms,  so  a  feeling  can  exist  only  by  relations  to  other  feel- 
ings which  limit  it  in  space  or  time  or  both.  Strictly 
speaking,  neither  a  feeling  nor  a  relation  is  an  independent 
element  of  consciousness :  there  is  throughout  a  dependence 
inch  that  the  appreciable  areas  of  consciousness  occupied  by 
feelings,  can  no  more  possess  individualities  apart  from  the 
relations  which  link  them,  than  these  relations  can  possess 
individualities  apart  from  the  feelings  they  link.  The 
essential  distinction  between  the  two,  then,  appears  to  be 
that  whereas  a  relational  feeling  is  a  portion  of  con* 
scionsness  inseparable  into  parts,  a  feeling  ordinarily  so- 
called,  is  a  portion  of  consciousness  that  admits  imaginary 
division  into  like  parts  which  are  related  to  one  another  in 
seqaence  or  co-existence.  A  feeling  proper  is  either  made 
np  of  like  parts  that  occupy  time,  or  it  is  made  np  of  like 
parts  that  occupy  space,  or  both.  In  any  case,  a  feeling 
proper  is  an  aggregate  of  related  like  parts,  while  a  rela- 
tional feeling  is  nndecomposable.  And  this  is  exactly  the 
contrast  between  the  two  which  must  result  if,  as  we  have 
inferred,  feelings  are  composed  of  units  of  feeling,  or  shocks, 

§  66  Simple  feelings  as  above  defined,  are  of  various 
kinds.     To  say  anything  here  about  the  classification  of 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  that  some  relations,  as  those  between  things 
viiich  are  distant  in  Space  or  in  Time,  oocnpy  distinguishable  portions  o£ 
sonscionsness.  These,  however,  are  not  tiie  simple  relations  between 
adjacent  feelings  which  we  are  here  dealing  with.  They  are  relations  that 
bridge  over  great  numbers  of  intenrening  feelings  and  rdations ;  and  oome 
into  cin^tenoe  only  by  quick  transitions  through  these  intenrening  states 
•ading  in  the  consolidation  of  them. 
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In  /y/ritrMt  with  this  class  of  primary  or  real  feelings, 

^  9\WtiM  Md  NobdiFided,  has  to  be  set  the  complemen- 

r  ^liMW  //f  Hi'j!on'Urj  OP  ideal  feelings,  similarij  divided 
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K&d  subdivided.  Speaking  generally^  the  two  classes  difiei 
greatly  in  intensity.  Wlule  the  primary  or  originally-pro- 
dnoed  feelings  are  relatively  vivid^  the  secondary  or  re- 
produced feelings  are  relatively  faint.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  vivid  feelings  are  taken  to  imply  objective  exciting 
agents  then  and  there  acting  on  the  periphery  of  the 
nervous  system ;  while  the  faint  feelings^  though  taken  to 
imply  objective  exciting  agents  which  thus  acted  at  a  past 
time,  are  not  taken  to  imply  their  present  action. 

We  are  thus  obliged  to  carry  with  us  a  classification  based 
on  structure  and  a  classification  based  on  function.  The 
division  into  centrsJly-initiated  feelings,  called  emotions, 
and  peripherally-initiated  feeliags,  called  sensations ;  and  the 
subdivision  of  these  last  into  sensations  that  arise  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body  and  sensations  that  arise  in  its  interior; 
respectively  refer  to  differences  among  the  parts  in  action. 
Whereas  the  division  into  vivid  or  real  feelings  and  faint 
or  ideal  feeling^,  cutting  across  the  other  divisions  at  right 
angles  as  we  may  say,  refers  to  difference  of  amount  in  the 
actions  of  these  parts.  The  first  classification  has  in  view 
unlikenesses  of  kind  among  the  feelings ;  and  the  second,  a 
marked  unlikeness  of  degree,  common  to  all  the  kinds. 

§  67.  From  the  classes  of  simple  feelings  we  pass  to  the 
classes  of  simple  relations  between  feelings,  respecting  which 
also,  something  must  be  said  before  we  can  proceed.  In 
de&ult  of  an  ultimate  analysis,  which  cannot  be  made  at 
present,  certain  brief  general  statements  must  suffice. 

As  already  said,  the  requisite  to  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tion is  the  existence  of  two  feelings  between  which  it  is 
tlie  link.  The  requisite  to  the  existence  of  two  feelings  is 
some  difference.  And  therefore  the  requisite  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  relation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  change — the  passage 
from  one  apparently-uniform  state  to  another  apparently- 
uniform  state,  implying  the  momentary  shock  produced  by 
die  commencement  of  a  new  state. 
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It  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  change  or  shocks  con- 
stitnting  in  other  words  the  consciousness  of  the  degree  of 
difference  between  the  adjacent  states,  is  the  ultimate  basis 
of  the  distinctions  among  relations.  Hence  the  fhndamental 
division  of  them  into  relations  between  feelings  that  are 
equal,  or  those  of  likeness,  (which  however  must  be  divided 
by  some  portion  of  consciousness  that  is  unlike  them),  and 
relations  between  feelings  that  are  unequal,  or  those  of  un- 
likeness.  These  last  fSeJl  into  what  we  may  distinguish  as 
relations  of  descending  intensity  and  relations  of  ascending 
intensity,  according  as  the  transition  is  to  a  greater  or  to  a 
less  amount  of  feeling.  And  they  are  further  distinguish- 
able into  relations  of  quantitative  unlikeness,  or  those  occur- 
ring  between  feelings  of  the  same  nature  but  different 
in  degree,  and  relations  of  qualitative  unlikeness,  or  those 
occurring  between  feelings  not  of  the  same  nature. 

Belations  thus  contemplated  simply  as  changes,  and 
grouped  according  to  the  degree  of  change  or  the  kind  of 
change,  severally  belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  great 
categories  which  take  no  account  of  the  terms  as  like  or 
unlike  in  nature  or  amount,  but  which  take  account  only  of 
their  order  of  occurrence,  as  either  simultaneous  or  succes- 
sive. This  fundamental  division  of  relations  into  those  of  co- 
existence and  those  of  sequence,  is,  however,  itself  dependent 
on  the  preceding  division  into  relations  of  equality  between 
feelings  and  relations  of  inequality  between  them.  For 
relations  themselves  have  to  be  classed  as  of  like  or  unlike 
kinds  by  comparing  the  momentary  feelings  that  attend  the 
establishment  of  them,  and  observing  whether  these  are  like 
or  unlike ,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  relations  of 
co-existence  and  sequence  are  distinguished  fix)m  one  another 
only  by  a  process  of  this  kind. 

§  68.  Having  defined  simple  feelings   and  simple  rela- 
tions, and  having  provisionally  classified  the  leading  kinds 
'*  each,  we  may  now  go  on  to  observe  how  Mind  is  madt 
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ap  of  tikeae  dements,  and  how  different  portions  of  it  aro 
characterized  hj  different  modes  of  combination  of  them. 

Tracts  of  consciousness  formed  of  feelings  that  are  cen- 
trally initiated,  are  widely  unlike  tracts  of  consciousness 
formed  of  feelings  that  are  peripherally  initiated ;  and  of  the 
tracts  of  consciousness  formed  of  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings, those  parts  occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise 
in  the  interior  of  the  body  are  widely  unlike  those  parts 
occupied  by  feelings  that  take  their  rise  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body.  The  marked  xmlikenesses  are  in  both  cases  due  to 
the  greater  or  smaller  proportions  of  the  relational  elements 
that  are  present.  Whereas  among  centrally-initiated  feel- 
ings, the  mutual  limitations,  both  simultaneous  and  suc- 
cessiye,  are  vague  and  far  between;  and  whereas  among 
peripherally-initiated  feelings  caused  by  internal  disturb- 
ances, some  are  extremely  indefinite,  and  few  or  none 
definite  in  a  high  degree ;  feelings  caused  by  external  dis- 
turbances are  mostly  related  quite  clearly,  alike  by  co- 
existence and  sequence,  and  among  the  highest  of  them  the 
mutual  limitations  in  space  or  time  or  both,  are  extremely 
sharp.  These  broad  contrasts,  dependent  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  elements  of  feeling  are  compounded  with  the 
elements  of  relation,  cannot  be  understood,  and  their  import- 
ance perceived,  without  illustrations.  We  will  begin  with 
those  parts  of  Mind  distinguished  by  predominance  of  the 
relational  elements. 

Bemembering  that  the  lenses  of  the  eye  form  a  non- 
sentient  optical  apparatus  that  casts  images  on  the  retina, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  the  retina  is  brought  more 
directly  into  contact  with  the  external  agent  acting  on  it 
than  is  any  other  peripheral  expansion  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  it  is  in  the  tracts  of  consciousness  produced 
by  the  various  lights  reflected  from  objects  around  and 
concentrated  on  the  retina,  that  we  find  the  elements  of 
feeling  most  intimately  woven  up  with  the  elements  of 
relation*    The  multitudinous  states  of  consciousness  yielded 
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by  vision^  are  above  all  others  sliarp  in  their  mntiial  Cmi* 
tations :  the  differences  that  occur  between  adjacent  ones 
are  extremely  definite.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the 
relational  element  is  here  dominant  under  both  of  its  funda- 
mental forms.  Some  of  the  feelings  simultaneously  limit  one 
another  with  great  distinctness^  and  some  of  them  with  equal 
distinctness  successively  limit  one  another.  'J'he 

feelings  caused  by  actions  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  are  also  marked  off  clearly^  though  by  no  means  so 
clearly  as  those  which  arise  in  the  retina.  Sensations  of 
touch  initiated  at  points  on  the  skin  very  near  one  another, 
form  ports  of  consciousness  that  are  separate  though  adja- 
cent ;  and  these  are  distinguishable  not  only  as  co-existing 
in  close  proximity^  but  also  as  distinct  from  kindred  sensa- 
tions immediately  preceding  or  immediately  succeeding 
them.  Moreover  the  dcfinitencss  of  their  mutual  limita- 
tions, in  space  if  not  in  time,  is  greatest  among  the  sensa- 
tions of  touch  proceeding  from  parts  of  the  surface  which 
have,  in  a  sense,  the  greatest  externality — ^the  parts  which, 
like  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
have  the  most  frequent  and  varied  converse  with  outer 
objects.*  Next  in  the  definiteness  of  their  mutual 

limitations  come  the  auditory  feelings.  Among  such  of 
these  as  occur  together^  the  relations  are  marked  with 
imperfect  clearness.  Received  through  uncultivated  ears, 
only  a  few  simultaneous  sounds  are  vaguely  separable  in 
consciousness;  though  received  through  the  ears  of  a 
musician,  many  such  sounds  may  be  distinguished  and 
identified.  But  among  successive  sounds  the  relational 
components  of  mind  are  conspicuous.  Differences  between 
tones  that  follow  one  another,  even  very  rapidly,  are  clearly 

*  The  tongue  is  »  much  more  active  tactual  organ  than  at  first  appears. 

The  mechanical  impressiozu  it  receives  are  not  limited  to  those  given  by 

the  food  which  it  manages  during  mastication ;  but  at  other  times  it  is 

perpetually  exploring  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  which  are  to  it  externa] 

lodies. 
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perceived*  Bat  the  demarcations  are  less  decided  than 
those  between  contrasted  sensations  in  the  field  of 
vision.  Passing  to  the  sensations  of  taste^  we 

see  that  these^  less  external  in  their  origin  (for  it  is  not  in 
the  tip  of  the  tongne^  bnt  over  its  hinder  part  and  the  back 
of  the  palate^  that  the  gnstatory  nerves  are  distributed)^  are 
comparatively  indefinite  in  their  relations.  Such  distinc- 
tions as  may  be  perceived  between  tastes  that  co-exist  are 
comparatively  vagne^  and  can  be  extended  to  bnt  two  or 
three.  Similarly^  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  successive 
tastes  are  far  less  sharp  than  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  the 
visual  impressions  we  receive  at  every  glance ;  nor  can  suc- 
cessive tastes  be  distinguished  with  anjrthing  like  the  same 
rapidity  as  successive  tones.  Even  more  unde- 

cided are  the  mutual  limitations  among  sensations  of 
smelly  which,  like  the  last,  originate  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  (for  the  nose  is  not  the  seat  of  smell : 
the  olfactory  chamber,  with  which  the  nostrils  communicate, 
is  seated  high  up  between  the  eyes).  Of  simultaneous 
smells  the  discrimination  is  very  vague ;  and  probably  uot 
more  than  three  can  be  separately  identified.  Of 
smells  that  follow  one  another,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
begin  and  end  indefinitely,  and  that  they  cannot  be  expe- 
rienced in  rapid  succession. 

We  come  now  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  set 
up  by  internal  disturbances.  Among  these  the  most  super- 
ficial in  origin  and  most  relational  as  they  exist  in  con- 
sciousness, are  the  sensations  of  muscular  tension.  Though, 
except  when  making  vigorous  efiforts,  these  are  but  feeble ; 
though  such  as  are  present  together  mutually  limit  one 
another  in  a  very  vague  way ;  and  though  their  beginnings 
and  ends  are  so  blurred  that  a  series  of  them  is  but  indis- 
tinctly separable  into  parts ;  yet  they  are  juxtaposed  and 
contrasted  to  the  extent  implied  by  discriminations  and  recog- 
nitions of  them — discriminations  and  recognitions  so  partial, 
however,  as  frequently  to  require  indirect  verifications.    It 
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sbould  be  added  tliat  the  relations  among  mnscnlar  feelings 
are  variable  in  abundance  and  distinctness.  They  are  most 
conspicuous  when  tho  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are 
small^  and  in  perpetual  action^  as  those  which  move  the 
eyes^  the  fingers^  and  the  vocal  organs ;  and  least  oonspicaous 
when  the  feelings  come  from  muscles  that  are  large  or 
centrally  seated^  or  both^  as  those  of  the  legs  and  of  tho 
trunk.  Passing  over  abnormal  feelings  of  pain  and 

discomfort  due  to  disturbances  of  nerves  distributed  within 
the  limbs  and  body,  among  which  the  small  proportion  of 
the  relational  element  is  manifest,  it  will  suffice  if  we  come 
at  once  to  the  feelings  originating  in  parts  that  are  remotest 
from  the  external  world,  and  which,  as  least  relational,  are 
most  distinguished  from  those  we  set  out  with.  Hunger  is 
extremely  vague  in  its  beginning  and  end.  Commencing  un* 
obtrusively  and  ceasing  gradually,  it  is  utterly  unlike  those 
feelings  which,  closely  contiguous  in  time,  make  one  another 
distinct  by  mutual  limitation.  Neither  is  it  appreciably 
marked  out  by  co-existing  feelings :  its  position  among 
simultaneous  states  of  consciousness  is  indeterminate.  And 
this  indefiniteness  of  relation,  both  in  space  and  time,  cha- 
racterizes other  visceral  feelings,  both  normal  and  abnormaL 
Of  the  centrally-initated  feelings,  or  emotions,  much  the 
same  has  to  be  said  as  of  the  last.  Their  beginnings  and 
endings  in  time  are  comparatively  indefinite,  and  they  have 
no  definite  localizations  in  space.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
not  limited  by  preceding  and  succeeding  states  of  conscious- 
ness with  any  precision ;  and  no  identifiable  bounds  are  put 
to  them  by  states  of  consciousness  that  co-exist.  Here,  then, 
the  relational  clement  of  mind  is  extremely  inconspicuous. 
The  sequences  among  emotions  that  can  occur  in  a  given 
period,  are  comparatively  few  and  indeterminate;  and 
between  such  two  or  three  emotions  as  can  co-exist  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  in  more  than  a  vague  way. 

§  80.  Further  and  equally-important  distinctions  obtaia 
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bdtween  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly  contrasted, 
ftnd  they  are  siniilarly  caused.  Presence  of  the  reUtlonal 
elements,  seen  in  the  mutnal  limitations  of  feelings,  simul- 
taneous and  Boccessiye,  is  accompanied  by  the  mutual  cohe« 
•ion  of  feelings;  and  absence  of  the  relational  elements, 
seen  in  the  indeterminate  boundaries  of  feelings  in  space 
and  time,  is  accompanied  by  their  incoherence.  Let  us 
re-observe  the  tracts  of  consciousness  above  compared. 

The  sharply-defined  patches  of  colour  that  occur  together 
in  a  visual  impression,  are  indissolubly  united — held  rigidly 
in  juxtaposition.  And  successive  visual  feelings,  such  as  are 
produced  by  transferring  the  gaze  from  one  object  to 
another,  have  a  strength  of  connection  that  gives  a  fixed 
consciousness  of  their  order.  Thus  the  visual  feelings, 
above  all  others  distinguished  by  the  sharpness  of  their 
mutual  limitations,  are  absolutely  coherent  in  space  and 
very  coherent  in  time.  Between    sensations    of 

touch  given  by  an  object  grasped,  the  cohesion  is  not  so 
great.  Though  the  two  feelings  produced  by  two  points 
fidlt  simultaneously  by  a  finger,  hold  together  so  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  fisur  from  one  another  in  conscious- 
ness ;  yet  the  bond  uniting  them  has  much  less  rigidity  than 
the  bond  uniting  the  visual  feelings  produced  by  the  two 
points;  and  when  the  feelings  are  more  than  two,  their  con- 
nections in  consciousness  are  loose  enough  to  permit  of 
much  variation  in  the  conception  of  their  relative  positions. 
Still  the  strength  of  links  between  co-existing  feelings  of 
touch  is  considerable;  as  is  also  that  between  successive 
feelings  of  the  same  kind.  Among  the  simultaneous 

feelings  caused  by  simultaneous  sounds,  especially  if  they  are 
not  in  harmony,  the  defect  of  cohesion  is  as  marked  as  the 
defect  of  mutual  limitation.  But  among  the  successive  feel- 
ings produced  by  successive  sounds,  we  find  that  along  with 
distinct  mutual  hmitations  there  go  decided  mutual  cohe- 
sions. Sequent  notes,  or  articulations,  cling  together  with 
tenacity.  Much    less    clearly  bounded    by  one 
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another  as  are  tastes^  simultaneous  and  successive^  they  are 
also  comparatiyely  incoherent.  Among  co-existeiilf  tastes 
there  are  no  connections  like  those  between  co-ecdstent 
visual  feelings^  or  even  like  those  between  the  sounds  pro- 
duced at  the  same  instant  by  a  band ;  and  tastes  do  not  hold 
together  in  sequence  as  do  the  tones  of  cadence.  Of 

smells  the  like  is  true.  Along  ¥nth  vagueness  in  the  bound- 
ing of  one  by  another  there  goes  but  a  feeble  linking  together. 
The  feelings  accompanying  muscular  actions  have  cohe- 
sions that  are  hidden  in  much  the  same  way  as  are  their 
limitations.  The  difficulty  of  observing  the  mutual  limita- 
tions of  muscular  feelings^  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  each  muscle, 
or  set  of  muscles,  passes  from  a  state  of  rest  to  a  state  of 
action  or  from  a  state  of  action  to  a  state  of  rest^  through 
gradations  that  occupy  an  appreciable  time ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  accompanying  feeling,  instead  of  beginning 
and  ending  strongly,  shades  off  at  both  extremes.  Being 
thus  weak  at  the  places  where  they  are  contiguous,  these  feel- 
ings are  incapable  of  strong  cohesions.  Indeed,  if  we  except 
those  which  accompany  great  efforts,  we  may  say  that  they 
are  altogether  so  faint  compared  with  most  others  that  their 
relations,  both  in  kind  and  order,  are  necesssurily  incon- 
spicuous. Their  cohesions  are  in  a  great  degree  those 
of  automatic  nervous  acts ;  and  are  by  so  much  the  less  the 

cohesions  of  conscious  states.  Those  very  vague 

feelings  which  have  their  scats  iu  the  viscera,  may,  as  before, 
bo  exemplified  by  hunger.  Here  where  we  reach  such  ex- 
treme indefiniteness  of  limitation,  both  in  space  and  time,  we 
reach  an  extreme  want  of  cohesion.  Hunger  does  not 
suddenly  follow  some  other  into  consciousness;  nor  is  it 
suddenly  followed  by  some  other.  Neither  is  there  any 
■imultaneous  feeling  to  which  it  clings.  The  relational 
element  of  Mind  is  almost  absent ;  holding  only  in  a  feeble 
degree  with  some  tastes  and  smells. 

Lastly,  among  the  centrally-initiated  feelings,  or  emotions^ 
the  same  connection  of  characters  occurs.    When  emotion! 
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co-exiBt,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  together:  the 
bond  between  them  is  so  feeble^  that  each  may  disappear 
withont  affecting  the  others.  Between  sequent  emotions  the 
links  have  no  appreciable  strength :  no  one  is  attached  to 
another  in  such  way  as  to  prodace  constancy  of  succession. 
And  though  between  emotions  and  certain  more  definite 
feelings  which  precede  them^  there  are  strong  connections^ 
yet  these  connections  are  not  between  emotions  and  single 
antecedent,  feelings^  but  between  emotions  and  large  groups 
of  antecedent  feelings ;  and  even  this  cohesion,  yery  vari- 
able in  its  strength^  may  entirely  fail. 

§  70.  A  further  trait  in  the  composition  of  Mind^  de- 
pendent on  these  correlated  traits^  may  next  be  set 
down.  We  have  seen  that  tracts  of  consciousness  formed 
of  feelings  produced  by  external  disturbances^  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  predominance  of  the  relational  element^ 
involving  clearness  of  mutual  limitation  and  strength  of 
cohesion  among  the  component  feelings ;  and  we  have  seen 
that^  contrariwise,  the  feelings  produced  by  internal  disturb- 
anceSj  peripheral  and  central,  are  mostly  distinguished  by 
comparative  want  of  the  relational  element,  involving  propor- 
tionate defect  of  mutual  limitation  and  cohesion.  We  have 
now  to  observe  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  thus  broadly 
contrasted,  are,  by  consequence,  broadly  contrasted  in  the 
respect  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  component  feelings  can 
unite  into  coherent  and  well-defined  clusters,  while,  in  the 
other  case,  they  cannot  so  unite. 

7.Tie  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  au  object  seen,  is 
composed  of  sharply-outlined  lights,  shades,  and  colours, 
and  the  co-existent  feelings  and  relations  entering  into  one 
of  these  groups  form  an  indissoluble  whole.  To  a  consider- 
able degree,  successive  visual  feelings  cling  together  in 
defined  g^ups.  As  most  of  them  are  caused  by  moving 
objects  more  or  less  complex,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  this  clus- 
tering of  them  in  sequence  apart  from  their  clustering  ii; 
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co-existence.  Bnt  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  bird  ihal 
suddenly  flies  past  close  to  a  window  ont  of  wUch  we  are 
looking,  it  is  manifest  that  the  successive  feelings  form  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  line  of  movement  so  defined  and  coherent 
that  we  knew,  without  having  moved  the  eyes,  what  was  its 
exact  course.  The  clustering  of  auditoiy  feelings, 

comparatively  feeble  amcng  those  occurring  simultaneouslyi 
is  comparatively  strong  among  those  occurring  successively. 
Hence  the  consolidated  groups  of  sounds  which  we  know  id 
consciousness  as  words.  Hence  the  chains  of  notes  which 
wc  remember  as  musical  phrases.  The  clustering  of 

tactual  feelings  in  relations  of  co-existence,  though  by  no 
means  so  decided  as  the  clustering  of  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, either  in  the  extent  or  complexity  of  the  clusters  or  the 
firmness  with  which  their  components  are  united,  is  never- 
theless considerable.  When  the  hand  is  laid  on  some  small 
object,  as  a  key,  a  number  of  impressions  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  separate  though  near  one  another;  but  while 
their  mutual  relations  are  so  far  fixed  that  approximate 
limits  within  which  they  exist  are  known,  they  do  not 
constitute  anything  like  such  a  fixed  and  defined  group  as 
those  given  by  vision  of  the  key.  This  imperfect  clustering 
in  co-existence  is  accompanied  by  imperfect  clustering  in 
sequence.  The  successive  feelings  produced  by  a  fly 
creeping  over  the  hand,  hold  together  strongly  enough  and 
definitely  enough  to  constitute  a  consciousness  of  its  general 
movement  as  being  towards  the  wrist  or  from  the  wrists 
across  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right ;  but  they  do 
not  form  a  consciousness  of  its  exact  course.  Tastes 

unite  only  into  very  simple  and  incoherent  clusters  in 
co-existence ;  while  in  sequence  they  scarcely  unite  at  all. 
And  the  like  is  true  of  smells. 

Such  capability  of  clustering  as  is  displayed  by  the  peri* 
pherally-initiated  feelings  caused  by  internal  disturbances, 
occurs  among  those  accompanying  the  movements  of 
muscles.    But^  along  with   the  comparative  vagueness  of 
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limitation  and  want  of  strong  cohesion  whicli  cliaracterize 
these  feelings^  there  goes  a  comparatiye  indistinctness  of  the 
clnsters.  Though  the  nerrons  acts  of  which  muscnlar 
motions  are  results^  combine  into  gronps  with  much  pre- 
cision^ yet  the  combination  of  them,  at  first  feeble,  becomes 
strong  only  by  repetition.  And  as  the  repetition  which 
makes  the  combination  strong,  makes  it  to  the  same  extent 
aatomatic^  the  concomitant  feelings  become  less  and  less 
distinct,  and  fade  firom  consciousness  as  fast  as  they  nnite. 
How^  in  mnscnlar  acts,  complete  clustering  and  unconscious- 
ness go  together,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  consciousness  im- 
pedes clustered  muscular  acts.  After  having  many  times 
gone  through  the  series  of  compound  movements  required, 
it  is  possible  to  walk  across  the  room  in  the  dark  and 
lay  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  door — so  long,  that  is,  as  the 
movements  are  gone  through  unthinkingly.  K  they  are 
consciously  made,  failure  is  almost  certain.  Of 

the  further  class  of  feelings  initiated  within  the  body, 
including  appetites,  pains,  &c.,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say 
that  there  is  among  them  no  formation  of  coherent  groups. 
Their  great  indefiniteness  of  limitation  and  accompanying 
want  of  cohesion,  forbid  union's  of  them,  either  simultaneous 
or  successive. 

Obviously  the  emotions  are  characterized  by  a  like  want 
of  combining  power.  A  confused  and  changing  chaos  is 
produced  by  any  of  them  which  co-exist.  In  fact,  the  ab- 
sence among  them  of  capacity  for  uniting,  is  as  marked 
as  its  presence  among  those  visual  feelings  with  which  wc 
set  out. 

§  71.  We  come  now  to  more  complex  manifestations  of 
these  general  contrasts.  In  tracts  of  consciousness  where 
the  relational  element  predominates,  and  where  the  clus- 
tering of  feelings  is  consequently  decided,  the  clusters 
themselves  enter  into  relations  one  with  another.  Grouped 
feelings,  together  with   the  relations   uniting   them,  arr 
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time;  and  ihere  is  not  the  remotest  approacH  to  it  in  tlie 
olfactory  and  gpistatory  feelings. 

For  form's  sake  it  is  needful  to  say  tliat  these  higher 
degrees  of  mental  composition  are  entirely  wanting  among 
ihe  internally-initiated  feelings.  Only  among  those  which 
floeompany  muscular  motion  is  there  any  approach  to  it ; 
and  here  the  compound  clusterings  like  the  simple  cluster- 
ing,  entails  progressing  unconsciousness. 

§  72.  One  more  kindred  trait  of  composition  must  be  set 
down.  Thus  fSur  we  have  observed  only  the  degrees  of  mu- 
tual limitation^  of  cohesion^  and  of  complex  combining  power^ 
among  feelings  within  each  order.  It  remains  to  observe 
the  extent  to  which  feelings  of  one  order  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  those  of  another,  and  the  consequent  amoimts 
of  their  mutual  limitations  and  of  their  combining  powers. 
To  trace  out  these  at  all  fully  would  carry  us  into  unman- 
ageable detail.    We  must  confine  ourselves  to  leading  facts. 

Feelings  of  different  orders  do  not  limit  one  another 
as  clearly  as  feelings  of  the  same  order  do.  The  clus- 
tered colours  produced  by  an  object  at  which  we  look  are 
but  little  interfered  ¥nth  by  a  sound :  the  sound  does  not 
put  any  appreciable  boundary  to  them  in  consciousness^  but 
serves  merely  to  diminish  their  dominance  in  consciousness. 
Noither  the  combined  noises  which  make  up  a  conversation 
at  table,  nor  the  impressions  received  through  the  eyes  from 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  are  excluded  from  the  mind  by  the 
ficcompanying  tactual  feelings  and  tastes  and  smells,  as 
much  as  colours  are  excluded  by  colours,  sounds  by  sounds, 
tastes  by  tastes,  or  one  tactual  feeling  by  another.  Of 
sensations  arising  within  the  body,  and  still  more  of 
emotions,  it  may  be  S€^d  that,  unless  intense,  they  disturb 
but  slightly  the  sensations  otherwise  arising.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  a  sensation  of  colour,  a  sensation  of 
sound,  and  a  pleasurable  emotion  produced  by  the  sound, 
admit  of  being  superposed  in  consciousness  with  but  little 
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mutnal  obscuration.  Doubtless  in  most  caseB  two  simple 
feelings^  or  two  clustered  feelings  of  different  orders,  put 
bounds  to  one  anotber  in  time  if  not  in  space :  there  is  an 
extremely  rapid  extrusion  of  eacb  by  the  other  rather  than 
a  continuous  presence  of  either.  But  it  is  manifest  that 
these  alternating  extrusions,  partial  or  complete^  by  feelings 
of  different  orders,  are  less  distinct  than  the  extrusion  of 
one  another  by  feelings  of  the  same  order. 

It  is  a  correlative  truth  that  feelings  of  different  orders 
cohere  with  one  another  less  strongly  than  do  feelings  of 
the  same  order.  The  impressions  which  make  up  the  yisnal 
consciousness  of  an  object,  hang  together  more  firmly  than 
the  group  of  them  does  with  the  group  of  sounds  making  up 
the  name  of  the  object.  The  notes  composing  a  melody 
have  a  stronger  tendency  to  drag  one  another  into  conscions- 
ness  than  any  one,  or  all  of  them,  have  to  drag  into  con- 
sciousness the  sights  along  with  which  they  occurred :  these 
last  may  or  may  not  cohere  with  them ;  but  the  following  of 
one  note  by  the  next  is  often  difficult  to  prevent.  Simi- 
larly,  though  there  is  considerable  cohesion  between  the 
visual  sensations  produced  by  an  orange  and  the  taste  or 
smell  of  the  orange,  yet  it  is  quite  usual  to  have  a  visual 
consciousness  of  an  orange  without  its  taste  or  its  smell 
arising  in  consciousness ;  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have 
before  the  mind  one  of  its  apparent  characters  unaccom- 
panied by  other  apparent  characters. 

A  further  fact  of  moment  must  be  added.  The  feelings 
of  different  orders  which  enter  into  definite  relations  and 
cohere  most  strongly,  are  those  among  which  there  is  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  relational  elements;  and  there  is  an 
especial  facility  of  combination  between  those  feelings  of 
different  orders  which  are  respectively  held  together  by  re- 
lations of  the  same  order.  Thus  the  co-existent  visual  feel- 
ings, most  relational  of  all,  enter  into  very  definite  and 
coherent  relations  with  co-cxisteut  tactual  feelings.  To  the 
group  of  lights  and  shades  an  object  yields  to  the  eyes,  there 
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ittaclies  itself  yeiy  strongly  the  group  of  impressions  pro* 
laced  by  toacliing  and  gprasping  l^e  object.  Next  in  order 
of  strengtb  are  the  connections  between  sensations  received 
tfarongh  the  eyes  and  those  received  through  the  ears ;  or 
rather— between  clnsters  of  the  one  and  clusters  of  the  other. 
Bat  though  the  feelings  clustered  in  co-existence  that  form 
lihe  visual  consciousness  of  anything,  are  linked  with  much 
itreng^  to  the  feelings  clustered  in  sequence  that  form  the 
Donsciousness  of  its  name;  yet^  probably  because  the  feelings 
brming  the  one  cluster  not  only  di£fer  in  kind  firom  those 
brming  the  other  but  are  held  together  by  relations  of  a 
iifEerent  order,  the  cohesion  of  the  two  clusters  is  not  so 
strong.  As  we  descend  towards  the  unrelational  feelings  we 
find  that  this  combining  power  of  class  with  class  decreases. 
Between  tastes  and  smells  and  certain  visceral  sensations, 
such  as  hanger  and  nausea,  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable 
aptitude  to  cohere.  But  after  admitting  exceptions,  it  remains 
true  on  the  average  that  the  extremely-unrelational  states  of 
ocmsciousness  of  different  orders,  connect  but  feebly  with  one 
another  and  with  the  extremely-relational  states  of  con- 
sdonsness. 

^  73.  Thus  far  we  have  proceeded  as  though  Mind  were 
composed  entirely  of  the  primary  or  vivid  feelings,  and 
the  relations  among  them ;  ignoring  the  secondary  or  faint 
feelings.  Or  if,  as  must  be  admitted,  there  has  been  a  tacit 
recognition  of  these  secondary  feelings  in  parts  of  the 
finregoing  sections  which  deal  with  the  relations  and 
cohesions  of  feelings  in  sequence  (since  in  a  sequence  of  foel- 
ings  those  which  have  passed  have  become  faint,  and  only 
the  one  present  is  vivid);  yet  there  has  been  no  avowed 
recognition  of  them  as  components  of  Mind  different 
from,  though  closely  allied  with,  the  primaiy  feelings. 
We  must  now  specially  consider  them  and  the  part  they 
play. 

The  cardinal  fSEict  to  be  noted  as  of  co-ordinato  irn* 
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portance  witH  tlie  facts  above  noted^  is  tliat  whfle  each  vivid 
feeling  is  joined  to^  but  distingaisbed  from,  other  vivid  feel- 
ings^ simultaneous  or  successive,  it  is  joined  to,  and  identi- 
fied witb^  faint  feelings  tbat  have  resulted  from  foregoing 
similar  vivid  feelings.  Each  particular  colour,  each  special 
sound,  eacb  sensation  of  toucb,  taste,  or  smell,  is  at  once 
known  as  unlike  otber  sensations  that  limit  it  in  space  or 
time^  and  known  as  like  the  faint  forms  of  certain  sensations 
that  have  preceded  it  in  time — ^unites  itself  with  foregoing 
sensations  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  quality  but  only 
in  intensity. 

On  this  law  of  composition  depends  the  orderly  struo* 
ture  of  Mind.  In  its  absence  there  could  be  nothing  but 
a  perpetual  kaleidoscopic  change  of  feelings — ^an  ever- 
transforming  present  without  past  or  future.  It  is  because 
of  this  tendency  which  vivid  feelings  have  severally  to 
cohere  with  the  faint  forms  of  all  preceding  feelings  like 
themselves,  that  there  arise  what  we  call  ideas,  A  vivid 
feeling  does  not  by  itself  constitute  a  unit  of  that  aggre- 
gate of  ideas  entitled  knowledge.  Nor  does  a  single  faint 
feeling  constitute  such  a  unit.  But  an  idea,  or  unit  of 
knowledge,  results  when  a  vivid  feeling  is  assimilated  to,  or 
coheres  with,  one  or  more  of  the  faint  feelings  left  by  such 
vivid  feelings  previously  experienced.  From  moment  to 
moment  the  feelings  that  constitute  consciousness  segregate 
—each  becoming  fused  with  the  whole  series  of  others  like 
itself  that  have  gone  before  it ;  and  what  we  call  knowing 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such,  is  our  name  for  this  act  of 
segregation. 

The  process  so  carried  on  does  not  stop  with  the  union  of 
each  feeling,  as  it  occurs,  with  tho  faint  forms  of  all  pre- 
ceding like  feelings.  Clusters  of  feelings  are  simultaneously 
joined  with  the  faint  forms  of  preceding  like  clusters.  A.n 
idea  of  an  object  or  act  is  composed  of  groups  of  similar 
•nd  similarly -related  feelings  that  liavo  arisen  in  conscious- 
from  time  to  time,  and  have  forinod  a  consolidated  aerien 
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of  wldch  the  members  Iiaye  partially  or  ccmpletely  lost  their 
individnalities* 

This  imion  of  present  clustered  feelings  with  past  clus- 
tered feelings  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  com- 
plexity. Gronps  of  groups  coalesce  with  kindred  groups 
of  groups  that  preceded  them ;  and  in  the  higher  types  of 
Mind^  tracts  of  consciousness  of  an  excessively  composite 
character  are  produced  afler  the  same  manner. 

To  complete  this  general  conception  it  is  needful  to  say 
that  as  with  feelings^  so  with  the  relations  between  feelings. 
Parted  so  far  aa  may  be  from  the  particular  pairs  of  feelings 
and  pairs  of  groups  of  feelings  they  severally  unite^  rela- 
tions themselves  are  perpetually  segregated.  From  mo- 
ment to  moment  relations  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  in  respect  of  the  degrees  of  contrast  between 
their  terms  and  the  kinds  of  contrast  between  their 
terms ;  and  each  relation^  while  distinguished  from  various 
concurrent  relations^  is  assimilated  to  previously-experienced 
relations  like  itself.  Thus  result  ideas  of  relations  as 
those  of  strong  contrast  or  weak  contrast^  of  descendiug 
intensity  or  ascending  intensity,  of  homogeneity  of  kind 
or  heterogeneity  of  kind.  Simultaneously  occurs  a  segre- 
gation of  a  different  species.  Each  relation  of  co-existence 
is  classed  with  other  like  relations  of  co-existence  and 
separated  from  relations  of  co-existence  that  are  unlike 
it;  and  a  kindred  classing  goes  on  among  relations  of 
sequence.  Finally,  by  a  further  segregation,  are  formed 
that  consolidated  abstract  of  relations  of  co-existence  which 
we  know  as  Space,  and  that  consolidated  abstract  of  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  we  know  as  Time.  This  process, 
here  briefly  indicated  merely  to  show  its  congruity  with  the 
general  process  of  composition,  cannot  be  explained  at 
length :  the  elucidation  must  come  hereafter. 

§  74,  And  now  having  roughly  sketched  the  composi- 
tiun  of  Mind — ^having,  to  preserve   clearness  of  outline, 
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omitted  details  and  passed  orer  minor  qnalificationa ;  let 
me  go  on  to  indicate  the  essential  truth  which  it  it  a 
cLief  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  bring  into  view — ^the  truth 
I  hat  the  method  of  composition  remains  the  same  throughout 
the  entire  {abric  of  Mind,  from  the  formation  of  its  simplest 
feelings  up  to  the  formation  of  those  immense  and  complex 
aggregates  of  feelings  which  characterize  its  highest  deve- 
lopments. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  saw  that  what  is  objectively  a 
wave  of  molecular  change  propagated  through  a  nerve- 
centre,  is  subjectively  a  unit  of  feelings  akin  in  nature  to 
what  we  call  a  nervous  shock.  In  one  case  we  found  con- 
clusive proof  that  when  a  rapid  succession  of  such  waves 
yield  a  rapid  succession  of  such  units  of  feelings  there 
results  the  continuous  feeling  known  as  a  sensation;  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  feeling  changes  when  these  waves 
and  corresponding  units  of  feeling  recur  with  a  different 
rapidity.  Further,  it  was  shown  that  by  unions  among 
simultaneous  scries  of  such  units  recurring  at  unlike 
rates,  countless  other  seemingly-simple  sensations  are  pro- 
duced. And  we  inferred  that  what  unquestionably  holds 
among  these  primary  feelings  of  one  order^  probably  holds 
among  primary  feelings  of  all  orders.  To  what  does  this 
conclusion  amount,  expressed  in  another  way  f  It  amounts 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  feelings  which^  as 
introspectively  contemplated^  appears  uniform^  is  really 
generated  by  the  perpetual  assimilation  of  a  new  pulse  of 
feeling  to  pulses  of  feeling  immediately  preceding  it :  the 
sensation  is  constituted  by  the  linking  of  each  vivid  pulse 
as  it  occurs,  with  tho  series  of  past  pulses  that  were  severally 
vivid  but  have  severally  become  faint.  And  what,  otherwise 
stated,  is  the  conclusion  that  compound  sensations  result 
from  unions  among  different  concurrent  series  of  such 
pulses  f  It  is  that  while  the  component  pulses  of  each 
series  are^  as  they  occur,  severally  assimilated  to,  or  linked 
withf  preceding  pulses   of  their  own  kind,   they  are  also 
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severally  oombined  in  some  relation  with  the  pulses  of 
eoncnrrent  series;  and  the  compound  sensation  so  gene- 
rated is  known  as  different  firom  other  compound  sensa- 
tions of  the  same  order,  by  virtue  of  some  specialitj  in  the 
relations  among  the  concurrent  series. 

Consider  now,  under  its  most  general  form,  the  process  of 
composition  of  Mind  described  in  foregoing  sections.  It 
is  no  other  than  this  same  process  carried  out  on  higher  and 
higher  platforms,  with  increasing  extent  and  complication. 
As  we  have  lately  seen,  the  feelings  called  sensations  cannot 
of  themselves  constitute  Mind,  even  when  great  numbers  of 
various  kinds  are  present  together.  Mind  is  constituted 
only  when  each  sensation  is  assimilated  to  the  faint  forms 
of  antecedent  like  sensations.  The  consolidation  of  suc- 
cessive units  of  feeling  to  form  a  sensation,  is  paralleled 
in  a  larger  way  by  the  consolidation  of  successive  sensations 
to  form  what  we  call  a  knowledge  of  the  sensation  as  such 
or  such^-to  form  the  smallest  separable  portion  of  what  we 
call  thought,  as  distinguished  &om  mere  confused  sentiency. 
So  too  is  it  with  the  relations  among  those  feelings  that 
occur  together  and  limit  one  another  in  space  or  time. 
Each  of  these  relations,  so  long  as  it  stands  alone  in  ex- 
perience with  no  antecedent  like  relations,  is  not  fully 
cognizable  as  a  relation:  it  assumes  its  character  as  a 
component  of  inteUigence  only  when,  by  recurrence  of 
it,  there  is  produced  a  serial  aggregate  of  such  rela- 
tions. Observe  further  that  while  each  special 
sensation  is  raised  into  a  proximate  constituent  of  simple 
thought  only  by  being  fused  with  like  predecessors,  it 
becomes  a.  proximate  constituent  of  compound  thought 
by  simultaneously  entering  into  relations  of  unlikeness 
with  other  sensations  which  limit  it  in  space  or  time; 
just  as  we  saw  that  the  units  or  pulses  that  form  simple 
sensations  by  serial  union  with  their  kind,  may  simul- 
taneously help  to  form  complex  sensations  by  entering 
into  relations   of  difference   with   units   of  other    kincb. 
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The  same  thing  obvioosly  holds  of  the  relationa  iliem* 
selves^  that  exist  between  these  nnlike  sensations.  And 
thus  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  method  by  which  simple 
sensations^  and  the  relations  among  them^  are  compoimdei* 
into  states  of  definite  conscionsness,  is  essentiaUy  analc^ODB 
to  the  method  by  which  primitive  nnits  of  feeling  are  com- 
pounded into  sensations. 

The  next  higher  stage  of  mental  composition  shows  us 
this  process  repeating  itself.  The  vivid  cluster  of  related 
sensations  produced  in  us  by  a  special  object^  has  to  be 
united  with  the  faint  forms  of  clusters  like  it  that  have  been 
before  produced  by  such  objects.  What  we  call  knowing 
the  object^  is  the  assimilation  of  this  combined  group  of 
real  feelings  it  excites^  with  one  or  more  preceding  ideal 
groups  which  objects  of  the  same  kind  once  excited;  and 
the  knowledge  is  clear  only  when  the  series  of  ideal 
groups  is  long.  Equally  does  this  principle  hold 

of  the  connexions,  static  and  dynamic,  between  each  such 
special  cluster  and  the  special  clusters  generated  by  other 
objects.  Knowledge  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  things^ 
dead  and  living,  is  constituted  by  assimilating  the  more  or 
less  complex  relations  exhibited  by  their  actions  in  space 
and  time  with  other  such  complex  relations.  If  we  cannot 
so  assimilate  them,  or  parts  of  them,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  actions. 

That  the  same  law  of  composition  continues  without  de- 
finite limit  through  tracts  of  higher  consciousness,  formed  of 
clusters  of  clusters  of  feelings  held  together  by  relations  of 
an  extremely  involved  kind,  scarcely  needs  adding. 

§  75.  How  clearly  the  evolution  of  Mind,  as  thus  traced 
through  ascending  stages  of  composition,  conforms  to  the 
laws  of  Evolution  in  general,  will  be  seen  as  soon  as  it  is 
said.  We  will  glance  at  the  con*espondenco  under  each  of 
its  leading  aspects. 

Evolution  is   primarily  a  progressing  integration;  and 
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Uironghoat  this  diapter^  as  well  as  the  last,  progressing  in- 
tegration  lias  tbmst  itself  upon  ns  as  tlie  fhndamental  fact 
in  mental  evolution.  We  came  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly 
in  the  conclusion  that  a  sensation  is  an  integrated  series  of 
nevYOUB  shocks  or  units  of  feeling ;  and  in  the  further  con- 
clusion that  by  integration  of  two  or  more  such  series,  com* 
pound  sensations  are  formed.  We  have  lately  seen  that  by 
an  integration  of  successive  like  sensations,  there  arises  the 
knowledge  of  a  sensation  as  such  or  such ;  and  that  each 
sensation  as  it  occurs,  while  thus  integrated  with  its  like, 
also  unites  into  an  aggregate  with  other  sensations  that 
limit  it  in  space  or  time.  And  we  have  similarly  seen  that 
the  integrated  clusters  resulting,  enter  into  higher  in- 
teg^tions  of  both  these  kinds;  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  The    significance    of   these    facts   will   bo 

appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  tracts  of  con- 
sciousness in  which  integration  is  undecided,  are  tracts  of 
consciousness  hardly  included  in  what  we  commonly  think 
of  as  Mind ;  and  that  the  tracts  of  consciousness  presenting 
the  attributes  of  Mind  in  the  highest  degree,  are  those  in 
which  the  integration  is  carried  furthest.  Hunger,  thirst, 
nausea,  and  visceral  feelings  in  general,  as  well  as  feelings 
of  love,  hatred,  anger,  Ac,  which  cohere  little  with  one 
another  and  with  other  feelings,  and  thus  integrate  but 
feebly  into  groups,  are  portions  of  consciousness  that  play 
but  subordinate  parts  in  the  actions  we  chiefly  class  as 
mentaL  Mental  actions,  ordinarily  so  called,  are  nearly  all 
carried  on  in  terms  of  those  tactual,  auditory,  and  visual  feel- 
ings, which  exhibit  cohesion,  and  consequent  ability  to  inte- 
grate, in  so  conspicuous  a  manner.  Our  intellectual  opera- 
tions are  indeed  mostly  confined  to  the  auditory  feelings  (as 
integrated  into  words)  and  the  visual  feelings  (as  integrated 
into  impressions  and  ideas  of  objects,  their  relations,  and 
their  motions).  After  closing  the  eyes  and  observing  how 
relatively-immense  is  the  part  of  intellectual  consciousness 
that  is  suddenly  shorn  away,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the 
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r^  asrcG  ~^  phases  of  Mind  show  ns  no  lesa  eonspica- 
:c5>.  icie  izr^TTSiiisi^?  bsooogeneitT  of  these  integrated 
;:es  cf  :^ec=^s.  In  the  last  chapter^  we  saw  how 
:K&:  are  all  composed  of  vnita  of  one  kind,  axe 
r^Tiiifred  h:rte?>>g^?=??oc5  or  the  combination  and  re-combina- 
rcn  c:  «::^h  Tinits  12  a::Inindinoiis  ways.  We  have  lately 
seen  tha:  ihe  p:rno::s  of  oonscioasness  oocnpied  by  the  in« 
tersal  bod£ly  feelinzs  a;::d  by  the  emotions,  are,  as  judged 
by  introspection.  rUinT^ely  Terr  simple  or  homogeneous: 
thirs:  is  not  msd?  np  of  contrasted  parts,  nor  can  we 
separate  a  ens:  of  passion  into  many  distinguishable  com« 
ponents.  Bnt  on  passing  upwards  to  intellectual  conscions* 
ness,  there  meets  as  an  increasing  variety  of  kinds  of  feel- 
ings present  together.  When  we  come  to  the  auditory  feel- 
ings, which  play  so  important  a  part  in  processes  of  thought, 
we  jBnd  that  the  groups  of  them  are  formed  of  many  oom* 
ponents,  and  that  those  groups  of  groups  used  as  symbols  of 
propositions  are  very  heterogeneous.  As  before  howererwith 
integration,  so  here  with  heterogeneity,  a  fer  higher  degree  is 
reached  in  that  consciousness  formed  of  visual  feelings,  which 
isthemost  developed  part  of  perceptive  Mind.  Andmuchmore 
heterogeneous  still  are  those  tracts  of  consciousness  dis* 
ting^uished  as  ratiocinative  tracts,  in  which  the  multiform 
reelings  given  us  by  objects  through  eyes,  ears,  and  tactual 
organs,  nose,  and  palate,  are  formed  into  conceptions  that 
viswer  to  the  objects  in  all  their  attributes,  and  all  their 

Uies. 

ith  en  ^'^^  Mind  display  the  further  trail 
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of  Evolution — ^increase  of  definiteness.  Both  the  centrallj* 
initiated  feelings  and  the  internal  peripherally-initiated  feel- 
ings^  which  play  bo  secondary  a  part  in  what  we  understand 
as  Mind^  we  found  to  be  very  vague  —  very  imperfectly 
limited  by  one  another.  Contrariwise^  it  was  shown  that 
the  mutual  limitations  are  decided  among  those  peripherally* 
initiated  feelings  which^  arising  on  the  outer  surface^  enter 
largely  into  our  intellectual  operations;  and  that  the  visual 
feelings^  which  enter  by  far  the  most  largely  into  our  in- 
tellectual operations^  are  not  only  by  fair  the  sharpest  m 
their  mutual  limitations^  but  form  aggregates  that  are 
much  more  definitely  circumscribed  than  any  others^  and 
aggregates  between  which  there  exist  relations  much  more 
definite  than  those  entered  into  by  other  aggregates. 

Thus  the  conformity  is  complete.  Mind  rises  to  what  ai*e 
nniversally  recognized  as  its  higher  developments^  in  pro- 
portion as  it  manifests  the  traits  characterizing  Evolution  in 
general  {First  Principles,  §§  98  — 145).  A  confused 
aentiency,  formed  of  recurrent  pulses  of  feeling  having  but 
little  variety  of  kind  and  but  little  combiDation^  we  may 
conceive  as  the  nascent  Mind  possessed  by  those  low  types 
in  which  nerves  and  nerve-centres  are  not  yet  clearly 
differentiated  firom  one  another^  or  £rom  the  tissues  in  which 
they  lie.  At  a  stage  above  this^  while  yet  the  organs  of  the 
higher  senses  are  rudimentary^  and  such  nerves  as  exist  are 
incompletely  insulated.  Mind  is  present  probably  under  the 
form  of  a  few  sensations,  which,  like  those  yielded  by  our 
own  viscera,  are  simple,  vague,  and  incoherent.  And  from 
this  upwards,  the  mental  evolution  exhibits  a  differentia- 
tion of  these  simple  feelings  into  the  more  numerous  kinds 
which  the  special  senses  yield ;  an  ever-increasing  integra- 
tion of  such  more  varied  feelings  with  one  another  and  with 
feelings  of  other  kinds ;  an  ever-increasing  multiformity  in 
the  aggregates  of  feelings  produced ;  and  an  ever-increasing 
distinctness  of  structure  in  such  aggregates.  That  is  to  say, 
there  goes  on  subjectively  a  change  "  from  an  indefinite,  in- 
coherent homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  heteTO£eii<&\\>^\^^ 
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pandlel  to  that  redistribation  of  matter  and  motion  whidb 
constitutes  Erolodonas  objectively  displayed* 

§  76.  The  correspondences  between  these  yiews  of  mental 
composition  and  the  general  tmths  respecting  nervons 
stractnreand  nervons  functions  set  forth  in  the  last  part, 
must  be  briefly  indicated. 

Speaking  generally^  feelings  and  the  relations  between 
feelings^  correspond  to  nerve-corpnscles  and  the  fibres  which 
connect  nerve-corpuscles;  or  rather^  to  the  molecular  changes 
of  which  nerve-corpuscles  are  the  seats,  and  the  molecular 
changes  transmitted  through  fibres.  The  psychical  relation 
between  two  feelings,  answers  to  the  physical  relation 
between  two  disturbed  portions  of  grey  matter,  which  are 
put  in  such  direct  or  indirect  communication  that  some 
discharge  takes  place  between  them. 

The  &ct  that,  as  elements  of  consciousness,  the  relations 
between  feelings  are  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  feel- 
ings they  unite,  has  thus  its  physiological  equivalent  in  the 
fact  that  the  transmission  of  a  wave  of  change  through  a 
nerve-fibre,  is  very  rapid  in  comparison  with  the  transforma- 
tion it  sets  up  in  a  nerve-centre.  K  we  consider  each  such 
transformation  to  be  physically  that  which  psychically  we 
consider  a  unit  of  feeling,  then,  remembering  its  appreciable 
duration,  we  may  understand  how  it  happens  that  when  the 
waves  of  molecular  change  broaght  by  an  in-coming  nerve* 
fibre  exceed  a  certain  rate  of  recurrence,  the  transformation 
set  up  by  each  lasts  till  the  next  commences ;  and  hence  the 
corresponding  units  of  feeling  become  fused  into  a  con- 
tinuous feeling  or  sensation. 

We  have  seen  that  predominance  of  the  relational  element 
of  Mind,  characterizes  the  peripherally-initiated  tracts  of 
consciousness  which  external  objects  produce.  Between  this 
fact  and  tho  facts  of  nervous  structure,  there  is  an  obvious 
agreomont.  Take  the  case  of  the  eye.  The  retina  being  an 
area  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  sensitive  elements, 
oae  to,  but  separate  from,  one  another,  and  havinor  each 
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sa  independent  oentaripetal  fibre;  ifc  results  that  the  rela* 
lions  that  may  be  established  between  each  one  and  all  the 
others  are  enormous  in  number^  and  that  enormous  numbers 
of  relations  may  be  established  between  simultaneously- 
excited  clusters  of  them  and  other  simultaneously-excited 
clusters.  The  sharpness  of  mutual  limitation  of  the  feelings 
and  clusters  of  feelings  here  initiated^  is  also  clearly  due  to 
these  same  structural  peculiarities ;  as  are  also  their  rigid 
cohesions  and  extensive  integrations.  Without  naming  the 
intermediate  cases^  it  will  suffice  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
extreme  and  observe  how,  in  the  visceral  nervous  system, 
whence  come  feelings  that  are  so  simple,  so  indefinite,  and 
80  incoherent,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  appliances 
which  secure  independent  excitements  of  adjacent  nerve- 
terminations. 

A  further  harmony  of  the  same  order  may  be  noted.  The 
relational  element  of  Mind,  as  shown  in  mutual  limitation,  in 
strength  of  cohesion,  and  in  degree  of  clustering,  is  greater 
between  feelings  of  the  same  order  than  between  feelings  of 
one  order  and  those  of  another.  This  answers  to  the  fact 
that  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  clusters  of  nerve- 
yesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  one  order,  are  combined 
together  more  directly  and  intimately  than  they  are  with  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  belonging  to  feelings  of  other  orders. 
Similarly,  it  holds  among  feelings  of  difierent  orders,  that 
ilie  readiness  to  enter  into  relations  is  much  greater  between 
those  arising  in  the  higher  sense-organs,  which  have  nervous 
centres  closely  connected,  than  between  them  and  the 
visceral  feelings  which  arise  in  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
that  communicate  but  indirectly  with  the  higher  centres. 
Even  an  anomaly  appears  thus  explicable.  That  such 
anrelational  feelings  as  smells  have  exceptional  powers  of 
calling  up  remembrances  of  past  scenes,  is  probably  due  to 
the  fSact  that  the  olfactory  centres  are  outgrowths  from  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

We  have  seen  that  the  development  of  Mind  is  funda- 
mentally an  increasing  integration  of  feelings  on  succea&vielj- 
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higher  stages^  along  with  which  there  go  increasing  lietero« 
geneity  and  definiteness;  and  these  traits  answer  to  traits  in 
the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system  before  contemplated. 
For  we  found  that  along  with  growing  distinctness  and 
multiformity  of  Btructuro^  there  is  throughout  an  advancing 
integration  of  structure  as  well  as  of  mass.     (See  §  8.) 

One  more  correspondence  of  moment  may  be  pointed  out 
— a  correspondence  that  replaces  a  supposed  discordance. 
The  most  developed  and  conspicuous  part  of  Mind  chiefly 
occupies  men's  attention ;  and  hence  they  speak  of  Mind 
and  Intelligence  as  equivalents.  As  hinted  in  §  7,  even 
physiologists^  intending  to  ignore  all  pre-conceptions^  have 
been  led  into  difficulties  of  interpretation  by  inadvertently 
setting  out  with  this  belief  aa  their  postulate.  But  Mind  is 
not  wholly,  or  even  mainly.  Intelligence.  "We  have  seen  that 
it  consists  largely,  and  in  one  sense  entirely,  of  Feelings.  Not 
only  do  Feelings  constitute  the  inferior  tracts  of  conscious- 
ness, but  Feelings  are  in  all  cases  the  materials  out  of  whichj 
in  the  superior  tracts  of  consciousness.  Intellect  is  evolved 
by  structural  combination.  Everywhere  Feeling  is  the 
substance  of  which,  where  it  is  present,  Intellect  is  the 
form.  And  where  Intellect  is  not  present,  or  but  little 
present.  Mind  consists  of  feelings  that  are  unformed  or  but 
little  formed.  Intellect  comprehends  only  the  relational 
elements  of  Mind;  and  to  omit  Feelings  is  to  omit  the 
terms  between  which  the  relations  exist.  The  recognition  of 
this  truth  saves  us  from  the  error  of  looking  for  a  regular 
correspondence  between  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  degree  of  Intelligence.  As  in  §  7  we  saw  that 
the  size  of  the  nervous  system  varies  partly  as  the  quantity 
of  motion  evolved,  and  partly  as  the  complexity  of  thaJ 
motion ;  so  here  we  see  that  the  size  of  the  nervous  system 
varies  partly  as  the  quantity  of  Feeling  (which  has  a  general 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  motion)  and  partly  as  the  degree 
of  Intellect  (which  has  a  general  relation  to  the  complexity 
of  the  motion).  And  thus  interpreting  the  facts,  supposed 
juiamalies  disappear. 


CHAPTER  nt 

THE   RELATIVITY  OF   FEELINGS. 

f  77.  Mind  being  composed  of  Feelings  and  the  Bela* 
lions  between  Feelings^  and  the  aptitudes  of  Feelings  for 
entering  into  Belations  yarying  with  their  kinds^  the  Belati- 
Tity  of  Feelings  is  an  expression  applicable^  in  one  sense^  to 
certain  of  the  purely  subjectiye  phenomena  described  in  the 
last  chapter.  But  it  is  here  to  be  understood  in  quite  a 
different  sense.  £[aving  contemplated  Feelings  in  their 
relations  to  one  another  as  components  of  consciousness, 
we  have  now  to  contemplate  them  in  their  relations  to  the 
things  beyond  consciousness  by  which  they  are  produced. 

Moreoyer^  the  things  beyond  consciousness  here  to  be 
considered^  are  not  the  nerye-disturbances  which  are  the 
physical  sides  of  what  we  call  feelings  on  their  psychical 
aides:  already,  in  the  chapter  on  ^stho-Physiology,  the 
relations  between  the  subjoctiye  and  objectiye  faces  of 
neryous  changes  haye  been  described.  Our  present  inquiry 
is  into  the  nature  of  the  connexions  between  feelings^  and 
forces  existing  outside  the  organism.  To  treat  of  these 
without  going  oyer  any  ground  before  traversed  is  difficult ; 
■ince  an  external  action  being  related  to  a  feeling  only 
through  an  intermediate  neryous  change,  the  intermediation 
jannot  well  be  left  out  of  sight.  Occasional  brief  repetitions 
must  therefore  be  excused. 

It  should  be  further  premised  that  we  are  here  concerned 
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mainly  with  peripherally-iiiitiated  feelings  wliidi  have  exter- 
nal origins ;  or  rather^  with  those  primary  or  vivid  forms  of 
them  which  we  call  real^  in  contradistinction  to  the  secondoiy 
or  faint  forms  we  call  ideal. 

§  76.  The  general  truths  familiar  to  all  students  of  Psy- 
chology^ which  it  is  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  present 
nnder  its  many  aspects^  is  that  though  internal  feeling 
habitually  depends  on  external  agent^  yet  there  is  no  likeness 
between  them  either  in  kind  or  degree.  The  connexion 
between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  is  conditioned 
in  ways  extremely  complex  and  variable— ways  which  we 
will  proceed  to  consider  seriatim. 

Wo  shall  find  that  each  set  of  conditions  so  modifies  the 
connexion  between  objective  cause  and  subjective  effect  as 
to  determine  the  qualitative  character  of  the  effect.  To 
other  words,  the  same  agent  produces  feelings  of  quite 
unlike  natures  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  acts. 

We  shall  further  see  that,  besides  this  qualitative  unlike* 
ness,  there  is  a  quantitative  unlikeness.  Between  the  outer 
force  and  the  inner  feeling  it  excites,  there  is  no  such  cor- 
relation as  that  which  the  physicist  calls  equivalence — ^nay, 
the  two  do  not  even  maintain  an  unvarying  proportion. 
Equal  amounts  of  the  same  force  arouse  different  amounts 
of  the  same  feeling,  if  the  circumstances  differ.  Only  while 
all  the  conditions  remain  constant  is  there  something  like  a 
constant  ratio  between  the  physical  antecedent  and  the 
psychical  consequent. 

§  79.  Were  I  not  bound  to  enumerate  all  aspects  of  thts 
relativity,  it  would  be  needless  to  say  that  the  connexion 
between  the  outer  agent  and  the  inner  feeling  generated  by 
it,  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  species. 

Obviously  the  forciB  of  sensation  that  can  be  roused  in 
the  consciousness  of  a  creature^  are  primarily  determined  faj 
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ihe  peripheral  organs  with  which  its  type  is  endowed.  This 
is  so  even  with  the  most  general  of  the  sensations — ^that  of 
Touch.  A  Crustacean^  everywhere  enclosed  in  a  hard  exo- 
skeleton^  can  have  no  such  tactual  impressions  as  those  which 
are  possible  to  a  sofb-skinned  animal.  The  impressions 
received  from  the  ends  of  its  limbs  and  claws  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  external  objects^  may  be  compared  to 
those  which  a  man  receives  from  poking  objects  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick.  Still  more  manifestly 

are  the  special  sensations  dependent  for  their  qualities  on 
the  presence  of  special  sense-organs.  Take  the  auditory 
sensations.  Various  aquatic  creatures  that  have  no  developed 
organs  of  Hearing,  are  nevertheless  affected  by  those  vibra- 
tions which  to  creatures  better  endowed  are  sonorous. 
When  such  vibrations  are  propagated  throngh  their  medium, 
they  contract  themselves,  or  they  withdraw  into  their  shells 
if  they  have  them.  We  may  reasonably  assume  that  what 
they  feel  is  a  jar  somewhat  resembling  the  jar  received  by 
the  hand  firom  a  vibrating  musical  instroment.  Bat  in  any 
case,  the  quality  of  the  feeling  excited  in  these  lower  animals 
by  sonorous  waves,  is  wholly  unlike  the  quality  of  the  feel- 
ing  which  such  waves  excite  in  higher  animals. 

That,  qualities  being  alike,  the  quantities  of  the  feelings 
produced  by  given  agents  vary  with  the  specific  structures, 
is  an  equally  familiar  truth.  In  a  bird  or  mammal  having 
eyes  that  fit  it  for  nocturnal  habits,  the  sensation  aroused  by  a 
fkint  light,  is  much  greater  than  is  aroused  by  it  in  a  diurnal 
bird  or  mammal;  and  the  light  which  gives  to  a  diurnal 
creature  a  moderate  amount  of  sensation  suffices  to  dazzle 
the  nocturnal  creature  by  its  excess.  Similarly 

with  the  olfactory  feelings.  An  odour  which  has  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  man,  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  consciousness  of  a  dog.  Even 
varieties  of  dogs,  as  the  greyhound  and  the  beagle,  yield  us 
evidence  of  decided  quantitative  differences  between  the 
mental  changes  caused  by  the  same  odour. 
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These  few  insrances  warrant  us  in  sospecting  that  in  no 
two  species  does  a  given  amount  of  a  given  outer  agent 
excite  exactly  the  saine  kind  and  quantity  of  feeling. 

§  80.  This  apparently  hasty  generalization  is  justified 
by  the  generalisation  to  which  we  oome  next ;  namely,  thai 
within  the  same  species  the  relation  between  objectiye  cause 
and  snbjectiTe  effect  varies  both  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively with  the  constitution — ^varies,  that  is,  with  the 
individual  structure. 

That  peculiarity  of  vision  discovered  in  himself  by  Dalton, 
and  sometimes  named  after  him,  yields  an  instance  of 
qualitative  difference.  To  those  organized  as  he  was,  the 
visible  world  does  not  present  all  the  various  feelings  of 
colour  that  it  does  to  mankind  in  generaL  Sensations  which 
to  others  seem  strongly  contrasted,  as  red  and  green,  seem 
to  them  the  same.  Whence  we  must  conclude  that  certain 
ethcrial  undulations  produce  in  such  persons  feelings  unlike 
those    they    produce    in    other    persons.  From 

sentient  states  excited  through  the  ears,  may  be  dra«m 
another  illustration.  Aerial  pulses  rectirring  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  per  second  are  perceived  by  some  as  separate 
pulses;  but  by  some  they  are  perceived  as  a  tone  of  very 
low  pitch.  Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  Vibrations 
exceeding  thirty  thousand  per  second,  are  inaudible  through 
certain  ears ;  while  through  ears  that  are,  as  we  may  suppose, 
of  somewhat  unlike  structures,  these  rapid  vibrations  are 
known  as  an  excessively  acute  sound. 

Quantitative  differences  of  sensation  that  are  caused  by  dif- 
ferences of  individual  organization,  every  one  observes.  All 
orders  of  sensations  exemplify  them.  Here  are  instances 
from  each.  Thick-skinned  persons  are  insensible  to 

tactual  impressions  which  thin-skinned  persons  clearly  feel ; 
and  there  are  persons  by  whom  minute  unlikenesses  of  sur- 
faco  are  so  distinctly  perceived  that  they  are  employed  to 
judge    of  commodities,    such    as  raw    silk,  by  handling 
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Qiem.  How  amounts  of  flavour  quite  inappreciable* 

by  some  are  readily  appreciable  by  others^  the  dinner-tabk 
constantly  reminds  ns.  And  that  there  are  professional 
tasters^  shows  that  the  gustatory  feeling  produced  by  a  given 
qo^itiiy  of  sapid  substance^  is,  in  exceptional  organizations, 
much  greater  than  usual.  With  smells  it  is  the 

same.  There  are  those  to  whom  quite  delicate  perfumes 
seem  of  overpowering  strength.  And  there  are  those  to  whom 
odours  usually  felt  to  be  disgusting  in  the  extreme,  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Constitutional  dififerenccs  in 

quickness  of  hearing,  sometimes  marked  between  persons 
of  the  same  race,  are  more  marked  between  persons  of 
different  races.  By  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground  a  savage 
hears  sounds  inaudible  by  a  civilized  man.  The 

like  holds  with  visual  sensitiveness.  The  Bushman  is  im- 
pressible by  changes  in  the  field  of  view  which  do  not  impress 
the  European.  And  such  tests  as  occur  in  the  telescopic 
search  for  minute  stars,  show  that,  in  the  same  race,  the 
amount  of  light  which  excites  a  distinct  feeling  in  one 
person,  excites  no  feeling  in  another. 

Thus  we  may  make  wider  the  startling  inference  drawn 
in  the  last  section.  Besides  concluding  that  in  no  two 
species  are  the  subjective  effects  produced  by  given  objec- 
tive actions  absolutely  alike,  qualitatively  and  quantitatively ; 
we  may  conclude  that  they  are  absolutely  alike  in  no  two 
individuals  of  the  same  species. 

§  81.  Whatever  there  may  seem  of  excess  in  this  states 
ment  will  disappear  when  we  remember  that  even  in  the 
same  individual  the  quantity,  if  not  the  quality,  of  the  feel- 
ing excited  by  an  external  agent  constant  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, varies  according  to  the  constitutional  state. 

Of  qualitative  variations  we  have  but  vague  and  indirect 
evidence.  Still  the  experiences  of  invalids  yield  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  occur.  There  are  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  system  during  which  illusive  sensations  trouble  the 
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patient.  The  consciousness  of  a  disagreeable  smell  wluch  is 
one  of  the  premonitory  sjrmptoms  of  an  epileptic  fit^  may  be 
named  as  an  instance.  And  if  feelings  of  purely  sabjective 
origin,  so  strong  as  to  be  mistaken  for  feelings  of  objective 
origin,  may  arise  from  extreme  nervous  derangements,  it  is 
reasonably  inferable  that  smaller  nervous  derangements 
will  often  arouse  vague  subjective  states  which  may  mingle 
with,  and  qualify,  the  feelings  objectively  originated. 

The  quantitative  variations  which  variations  of  constitu* 
tional  state  entail  among  the  feelings  produced  by  equal 
external  agents,  are  very  familiar.  As  before,  some  are  con- 
sequent on  derangements  of  health  and  some  on  advancing 
years.  In  certain  conditions  of  nervous  irritabi* 

lity,  sounds  of  ordinary  strength  seem  intolerably  loud; 
daylight  becomes  unbearable  from  the  excess  of  visual  feel* 
ing  it  causes;  and  even  the  skin  becomes  unduly  sensitive: 
there  is  what  is  called  hyper-ajsthesia.  Contraiiwise,  there 
are  deviations  from  health  characterized  by  an  anaesthesia 
allied  to  that  artificially  caused — ^a  state  of  comparative 
indifference  to  amounts  of  external  stimuli  which  commonly 
arouse  much  feeling.  How  along  with  decline  of 

vigour  in  old  age  there  goes  an  increasing  anadsthesia  of 
one  or  more  kinds,  we  have  daily  proof.  There  is  dimness 
of  sight ;  there  is  dulness  of  hearing ;  there  is  often  obtuse* 
ness  of  taste. 

Thus,  besides  seeing  that  the  subjective  effect  produced 
by  each  objective  cause  varies  with  the  structure  of  the 
species,  and  varies  with  the  structure  of  the  individual  of 
the  species,  we  see  that  it  varies  with  the  constitutional 
state  of  the  individual— oflen  in  a  marked  degree.  Very 
possibly  the  ratio  is  never  twice  the  same ;  but  always  differs 
iiifinitesimally,  if  not  appreciably. 

§  82.  The  kind  and  degree  of  effect  which  an  extenial 
physical  stimulus  produces  on  the  psychical  state,  depends 
also  on  the  part  of  the  organism  subject  to  it.     Equal  qnaO" 
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titles  of  tlie  same  force  excite  feelings  widely  unlike,  quali- 
tatively and  qaantitatively,  according  to  the  structures  of 
ihe  peripheral  organs  on  which  they  fall. 

The  qualitative  differences  we  recognize  so  much  as 
matters  of  coarse  that  we  forget  their  significance.  Here, 
however,  they  must  not  be  passed  over.  Many 

kinds  of  matter  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin  at  large, 
cause  only  sensations  of  touch,  cause,  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  sensations  of  touch  and  taste ;  or,  if  they  are  kinds 
of  matter  having  the  tastes  we  call  pungent,  they  arouse  in 
the  skin  sensations  of  heat  or  tingling.  Similarly 

with  volatile  substances.  A  whiff  of  ammom'a  coming  in 
contact  with  the  eyes,  produces  a  smart ;  getting  into  the 
nostrils,  excites  the  consciousness  we  describe  as  an  intolera- 
bly strong  odour;  being  condensed  on  the  tongue,  generates 
an  acrid  taste ;  while  ammonia  applied  in  solution  to  a  tender 
part  of  the  skin,  makes  it  bum,  as  we  say.  The 

feeling  caused  by  sonorous  undulations,  already  adverted  to 
as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  species,  must  be  named 
here  also  as  varying  with  the  structure  of  the  part  affected. 
A  vftrating  tuning-fork  touched  with  the  fingers,  gives 
them  a  sense  of  jar ;  held  between  the  teeth,  it  gives  this 
same  sense  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  while 
by  communication  through  the  bones  of  the  skull,  its  vibra- 
tions 80  affect  the  auditory  apparatus  as  to  awaken  a  con- 
sciousness of  sound — a  consciousness  which  alone  resultd  if 
the   tuning-fork  does  not  touch  the  body.  The 

different  sensations  excited  by  etherial  undulations  on  the 
unmodified  integument  and  on  those  modified  portions  of  it 
which  constitute  eyes  {Principles  of  Biology,  §  295)  yield 
further  illustrations.  The  Sun's  rays  falling  on  the  baud 
cause  a  sensation  of  heat  but  no  sensation  of  light ;  and 
fiatUing  on  the  retina  cause  a  sensation  of  light  but  no  sensa- 
tion of  heat.  As  Professor  Tyndall  has  proved  by  experi- 
ment on  himself,  the  retina  is  insensible  to  heat-rays  of 
considerable  concentration. 
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That  the  relation  between  an  onter  force  and  the  inner 
fi>eling  it  arouses,  varies  qnantitatiyely  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  acted  npon^  there  are  many  proofs^  of  which  one 
or  two  will  suffice.  The  arched  nnder-sm&ce  of 

the  foot  experiences  an  intense  sensation  of  tickling  from  a 
gentle  touch  which  generates  a  much  feebler  sensation  of 
this  kind  elsewhere.  Conversely^  the  thick  skin  of  the  heel 
bears  with  comparatively  little  pain  the  long-continued 
pressure  of  a  hard  prominence  which  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  feelings  caused  by 

exposing  different  parts  of  the  skin  to  the  same  heat,  are  not  in 
most  cases  conspicuously  unlike  in  degree ;  but  there  is  one 
case  in  which  they  are.  When  drinking  a  liquid  the  heat  of 
which  is  quite  bearable  by  that  part  of  the  upper  lip  usually 
immersed,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  the  lip  is  accidentally 
dipped  deeper^  so  as  to  immerse  a  little  of  the  outer  skin^  a 
sensation  of  scalding  results. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  same  external  agent  acting  on 
different  peripheral  organs,  generates  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  in  many  cases  no  likenesses  of  kind  whatev^i 
and  have  in  other  cases  immense  unlikenesses  of  degree. 

§  83.  The  state  of  the  part  affected,  as  well  as  its  stmcturOi 
has  a  share  in  determining  the  relation  between  outer  agent 
and  inner  feeling.  Already  in  the  chapter  on  ^^tho- 
Physiology,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ratio  borne  by  the 
change  set  up  in  a  nerve-termination  to  the  feeling  elicited, 
varies  with  the  local  conditions.  Obviously  this  involves  a 
concomitant  variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
external  force  which  initiates  the  nervous  change^  and  the 
amount  of  feeling  that  eventually  results.  It  will  suffice  to 
recall  the  several  causes  of  the  variation. 

The  temperature  of  the  part  is  one  of  them.  Between 
the  state  of  local  insensibility  produced  by  excessive  cold, 
and  the  state  of  sensibility  accompanying  natural  warmthi 
there  are  states  showing  all  gradations  in  the  proportion 
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which    the  incident   force    bears    to    the   feeling   called 
forth. 

Local  ansBmia  affects  this  proportion  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  sensation  which  a  given  amount  of  outer  action 
generates  1  and  local  hypersmia^  by  increasing  it — often 
extremely.  Hypersemia,  however^  in  certain  cases  (pos- 
sibly by  putting  an  obstacle  between  the  outer  agent  and 
the  nerves  to  be  affected)  decreases  the  amount  of  feeling 
generated;  as  in  the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  taste  and 
smell  caused  by  a  bad  cold. 

The  condition  of  the  structures  concerned  as  modified  by 
previous  discharge  of  their  functions^  is  a  further  cause  of 
variation  in  the  ratio  between  the  objective  actions  and  the 
subjective  effects  due  to  them.  Sensory  organs  worn  by 
strong  excitements  recently  undergone^  require  greater  ex- 
ternal forces  to  arouse  the  same  amounts  of  internal  feelings. 
This  is  so  with  touches^  tastes^  smells^  as  well  as  visual  and 
auditoiy  impressions. 

One  more  cause  of  variation^  occurring  in  a  special  class  of 
caseSj  must  be  added.  The  sensation  that  follows  contact 
with  matter  hotter  or  colder  than  the  body^  depends  less  on 
the  temperature  of  the  matter  than  on  the  contrast  between 
its  temperature  and  that  of  the  body.  On  going  into  a  warm 
bath  or  into  cold  water^  the  heat  or  the  cold  seems  greater 
than  it  does  after  a  short  interval^  during  which  the  thermal 
state  of  the  skin  has  approximated  to  that  of  the  water. 
More  striking  still  is  the  evidence  yielded  by  cases  in  which 
the  same  tepid  water  feels  either  warm  or  cold  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  hand  put  into  it;  nay^  in  which  it 
feels  both  warm  and  cold  to  the  two  hands^  if  one  has 
been  much  heated  and  the  other  much  cooled. 

§  84.  Yet  another  general  fact  remains.  The  relative 
motions  of  subject  and  object^  modify^  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively^  the  relations  between  incident  forces  and 
evoked  feelings. 
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The  instance  of  qualitative  modification  mosfc  easily  ob- 
served, is  that  produced  in  the  pitch  of  a  sound  hj  the 
moyement  of  the  sounding  body  towards,  or  away  from,  the 
auditor.    If,  as  an  express  train  passes  through  a  railway-  ' 
station,  the  whistle  happens  to  be  going,  the  tone  heard  by 
each  person  in  the  station,  changes  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
at  the  moment  the  engine  goes  by  him.    A  still  more 
marked  change  is  perceivable  if  the  auditor,  seated  in  a 
train  travelling  with  considerable  speed  in  one  direction,  is 
passed  by  a  whistling  engine  travelling    rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.    Under  such  circumstances  I  have  ob* 
served,  at  the  moment  of  passing,  a  fall  in  the  pitch  of  the 
note  amounting  to  a  major  third  or  even  a  fourth.    How 
this  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  serial  pulses 
reaching  the  ear  in  a  given  time,  need  not  here  be  explained 
at  length.     It  concerns  us  only  to  note  that  the  quality  of 
the  feeling  produced  by  a  sounding  body  is  not  the  same 
when  the  body  is  approaching  or  receding  as  when  sta- 
tionary;  and    that    the    quality   of    the  feeling   changes 
with   every  change    in  the    rate  of   approach    or   reces- 
sion. A    remarkable    illustration    of   analogoiu 
nature,  has-  boon  disclosed    by  inquiries    respecting  the 
qualities  of  the  lights  radiated  by  difibrent  stars.     Some 
years  since  it  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  apparent 
colours  of  the  stars    are    determined    by  their  motions 
towards,  or  away  from,  the  Earth  at  various  velocities  ;  and 
though  this  supposition  has  not  turned  out  to  be  true,  yet  a 
tioith  akin  to  it  has  been  discovered.     Though  to  the  naked 
eye,  the  quality  of  the  light  emanating  from  each  star  is  not 
appreciably  affected  by  the  star's  velocity  of  approach  to,  or 
recession  from,  us ;  yet,  as  examined  through  the  spectro- 
scope, its  quality  proves  to  be  thus  affected.     Mr.  Huggins 
has  recently  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  differs  from 
the  spectrum  he  would  yield  were  he  stationary  relatively  to 
OS ;  and  differs  in  such  way  as  to  show  that  he  is  moving 
away  from  us  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  millions  of  milci 
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por  day.  Hence^  in  a  degree  appreciable  under  certain  oon- 
ditiona^  the  nature  of  the  feeling  excited  hj  luminiferoas 
nndolations^  varies  according  to  the  relative  motion  of  the 
observer  and  the  body  emitting  them. 

Of  quantitative  variations  arising  from  relative  motion,  we 
have  a  fanuliar  instance  in  the  di£ferent  feelings  of  heat 
or  of  cold  produced  in  us  by  surrounding  media,  when 
we  are  at  rest  and  when  we  move.  In  a  bath  above  100^^ 
the  water  seems  hotter  to  a  limb  that  stirs  than  to  one  that 
IB  stationary;  and  every  bather  knows  how  much  colder 
mnning  water  of  a  given  temperature  feels  than  still 
water  of  the  same  temperature — a  contrast  that  becomes 
very  great  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  much 
raised^  as  in  a  douche.  Similarly  with  the  air.  A  greater 
ohiU  is  felt  by  those  who^  instead  of  standing  stilly  are  ex* 
posed  in  a  carriage  to  ^*  the  wind  of  their  own  speed/^ 
Though  the  explanation  of  these  differences  is^  that  the 
medium  in  contact  with  the  skin  is  continually  changed 
in  the  one  set  of  cases  and  not  in  the  other^  yet  it  remains 
true  that  the  sensation  varies  in  intensity  as  the  relative 
motion  of  the  medium  varies. 

§  85.  Thus  far  we  have  limited  our  attention  to  the  feel* 
ings  excited  by  external  things  acting  on  the  organism.  We 
must  notj  however^  pass  over  the  feelings  which  accompany 
actions  of  the  organism  on  external  things.  Though 
here  the  relation  between  subjective  and  objective  changes 
does  not  obviously  vary  qualitatively^  it  varies  very  much 
quantitatively. 

If,  in  muscular  action,  there  took  place  a  transformation  of 
the  feeling  of  muscular  effort  into  an  equivalent  of  mechanical 
effect ;  then  a  given  amount  of  such  feeling  would  always 
generate  the  same  amount  of  such  effect,  through  what- 
ever muscles  expended.  But  the  fact  is  quite  otherwise. 
The  conscious  exercise  of  force  required  when  a  stone 
is  lifted  by  the  little^  finger,  far  exceeds  that  re- 
10 
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quired  when  the  stone  weight  is  grasped  in  the  hand, 
and  lifted  by  the  arm.  Or  again^  the  gjmnastio  feat  of 
raising  the  body  up  a  ladder  hand  over  hand^  impliai  a 
much  higher  degree  of  the  subjectiye  state  we  call  exertion 
than  is  implied  by  climbing  up  the  ladder  in  the  nsoal  way. 
Clearly^  therefore^  a  given  amount  of  feeling  gives  rise 
to  an  amount  of  molar  motion  which  is  large  or  small  ac- 
cording to  the  muscles  used.  This  relation  is  also 
dependent  on  age.  The  sense  of  effort  which  a  child  ezpe* 
riences  in  raising  a  weighty  greatly  exceeds  in  intensity  the 
sense  of  effort  it  will  experience  in  raising  the  same  weight 
by  the  same  muscles  twenty  years  afterwards.  At  matmity, 
a  like  amount  of  sensation  is  the  correlate  of  an  increased 
amount  of  produced  motion.  Similarly^  this  relation 
varies  quantitatively  as  the  constitutional  state  varies. 
After  a  prostrating  illness,  the  feeling  of  strain  that  accom- 
panies the  raising  of  a  limb,  is  as  great  as  that  whidi  in 
health  accompanies  a  considerable  feat  of  strength. 

§  86.  Were  it  not  that  already  as  much  space  as  can  be 
afforded  has  been  occupied,  it  would  be  well  here  to  illus- 
trate the  ways  in  which  both  the  peripherally  -  initiated 
feelings  that  arise  in  internal  organs  and  the  centrally- 
initiated  feelings  or  emotions,  have  also  their  several  forms 
of  relativity.  But  it  must  suffice  just  to  indicate  these  ex- 
tensions of  the  general  truth  that  has  been  set  forth. 

For  present  purposes  we  may  fitly  limit  ourselves  to  the 
relativity  of  those  peripherally  -  initiated  feelings  directly 
traceable  to  environing  agencies.  Their  relativities  we  find 
to  be  of  manifold  kinds.  The  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  a  given 
external  force,  vary  not  only  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  specific  and  individual,  as  well  as  the  struc- 
ture of  the  part  affected,  but  also  with  the  age,  the  con- 
stitutional state^  the  state  of  the  part  as  modified  by  tern- 
n  ''ircolation^  and  prev^us  use,  and  even  with  ths 
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felatire  motion  of  sabject  and  object.  Thus  we  may  connt 
np  nine  different  causes  which  affect  qualitatively  or  quanti- 
tatirely  or  both,  the  relation  between  the  exciting  physical 
agent  and  the  produced  psychical  modification.  These  dif- 
ferent causes  co-operate  in  ever-changing  proportions. 
And  when  we  remember  that  any  change  in  any  one  of  them 
results  in  some  alteration  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  feeh'ng 
aroused,  we  become  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
subjective  consciousness,  determined  as  it  is  wholly  by 
subjective  nature,  state^  and  circumstances,  is  no  mcasaro 
of  objective  existence. 

Indeed,  the  primitive  belief  that  redness  exists  as  such 
cut  of  the  mind,  and  that  sound  possesses  apart  from  our- 
selves that  quality  which  it  has  to  our  perception,  is  thus 
rendered  as  hard  for  the  psychologist  to  entertain  as  its 
opposite  is  hard  to  entertain  for  the  uncultivated.  After 
learning  that  when  a  tumbler  is  struck  the  blow  causes 
in  it  a  change  of  form,  instantly  foUowed  by  an  oppo- 
site change  of  form,  after  which  there  recurs  the  first 
Ibrm^  and  so  on — after  perceiving  that  each  of  these  rhyth- 
mical changes  of  form  gives  an  impact  to  substances  in 
contact  with  the  tumbler,  generating  visible  waves  on  the 
surface  of  its  contained  liquid,  and  waves  having  like  periods 
in  the  surrounding  air — when  it  has  been  proved  to  us  that 
the  feeling  of  tone  results  only  when  such  mechanical  oscil- 
lations of  adjacent  matter  recur  with  a  certain  speed,  and 
varies  in  quality  according  to  the  speed — ^when,  further,  we 
find  that  these  mechanical  oscillations  produce  this  feeling 
only  when  they  fall  on  a  particular  structure,  and  that,  when 
they  fitU  on  other  structures,  they  produce  feelings  oi 
totally  unlike  kinds ;  we  become  fully  convinced  that  the 
form  of  objective  action  we  call  sound,  has  not  the  slightest 
kinship  in  nature  to  the  sensation  of  sound  which  it  arouses 
in  us.  Similarly  with  undulations  of  the  etherial  medium. 
Now  that  we  know  heat  and  light  to  be  nearly-allied  foi*ms 
of  insensible  motion,  wliich  may  arise  by  transformation  of 
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sensible  motion  and  may  be  re-transformed  into  it,  we  are 
convinced  that  among  the  outer  actions  which  arouse  in  na 
the  feelmgs  of  lights  heat^  and  sensible  motion,  there  can  be 
uo  such  intrinsic  differences  as  among  the  feelings  we  know 
by  these  names ;  and  that  hence  these  feelings  cannot  be 
like  them.  There  follows  irresistibly  the  condnaion  that 
the  same  holds  of  tastes  and  smells — ^that  a  bitter  flaroar 
implies  in  the  substance  yielding  it  nothing  like  what  we 
call  bitterness,  and  that  there  is  no  intrinsic  sweetness  in 
the  exhaled  matter  which  we  distinguish  as  a  sweet  odour; 
but  that,  in  these  cases  as  in  the  others,  the  objective  action 
which  sets  up  the  subjective  state,  no  more  resembles  it 
than  the  pressure  which  moves  the  trigger  of  a  gun  resem* 
bles  the  explosion  which  follows. 

Finally,  the  induction  extends  itself  to  the  sensations  of 
tension  and  pressure  which  we  ascribe  to  mechanical  force, 
ordinarily  so-called.  The  same  weight  produces  one  kind 
of  feeling  when  it  rests  on  a  passive  portion  of  the  body, 
and  another  kind  of  feeling  when  supported  at  the  end  of 
the  outstretched  arm.  Or,  to  take  a  better  case — ^if,  one 
hand  being  opened  out  on  the  table,  a  knuckle  of  the  other 
hand  is  thrust  down  with  some  force  on  the  back  of  it, 
there  results  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  back  of  the  hand,  a 
sensation  of  pressure  in  the  knuckle,  and  a  sensation  of  mus- 
cular tension  in  the  active  arm.  Which  of  these  sensationB 
docs  the  mechanical  force  in  action  resemble,  qualitatively 
or  quantitatively  f  Clearly,  it  cannot  be  assimilated  to  one 
more  than  another  of  them ;  and  hence  must  in  itself  be 
something  alien  from,  or  unrepresentable  by,  any  feeling. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  are 
conscious  of  as  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its 
weight  and  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections  pro- 
duced by  objective  agencies  that  are  unknown  and  nn- 
knowable.  All  the  sensations  produced  in  us  by  environ- 
ing things  are  but  symbols  of  actions  out  of  ourselves,  the 
MB  of  which  we  cannot  even  conceive. 
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}  87.  This  condasion  fally  liarmonizes  witli^  and  is  in- 
deed an  obvious  corollary  from,  those  truths  which  Physi- 
ology supplies  as  data  to  Psychology.  Let  us  briefly  note 
how  the  structural  and  functional  facts  set  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding part^  yield  deductively  the  inferences  above  reached 
inductively. 

A  nerve  is  a  thread  of  unstable  nitrogenous  substance 
running  from  periphery  to  centre  or  from  centre  to  peri- 
phery, along  which,  when  one  of  its  ends  is  disturbed, 
there  runs  a  wave  of  molecular  change  to  the  other.  The 
wave  of  change  set  up  by  a  peripheral  disturbance  is  not 
like  the  action  which  causes  it ;  and  the  waves  of  change  set 
up  in  different  nerves  by  different  peripheral  disturbances 
have  no  such  unlikenesses  as  have  the  disturbances  them- 
selves.  Hence  being  obb'ged  to  conclude  that  the  kind  of 
feeling  depends  either  on  the  character  of  the  nerve-centre, 
or  on  the  way  in  which  the  molecular  disturbance  is 
brought  to  the  nerve-centre,  or  on  both ;  it  becomes  incon- 
ceivable that  any  resemblance  exists  between  the  subjective 
effect  and  that  objective  cause  which  arouses  it  through  the 
intermediation  of  changes  resembling  neither. 

Similarly  with  the  quantitative  variations.  Seeing,  as  wo 
did,  that  every  nervous  disturbance  propagated  from  peri- 
phery to  centre  undergoes  a  multiplication,  the  degree  of 
which  depends  primarily  on  the  particular  multiplying 
structures  passed  through,  and  secondarily  on  the  changeable 
physiological  conditions  which  favour  or  hinder  the  multipli- 
cation; it  is  clear  that,  if  what  on  its  physical  side  is  a 
central  nervous  disturbance,  is  on  its  psychical  side  a  feeling, 
there  cannot  be  constant  proportions  between  feelings  and 
the  environing  stimuli  to  which  they  answer.  Quantita- 
tively as  well  as  qualitatively,  feeling  must  be  relative  to  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  subject. 

§  88.  But  now  let  us  not  overlook  an  all-important  im- 
plication retj  generally  overlooked,  and  the  overlooking  of 
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whicH  leads  to  elaborate  systems  of  erroneous  inferenooB  of 
very  remarkable,  not  to  say  astonishing,  kinds. 

All  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  all  arguments  of  kindred 
natures,  set  out  by  assuming  objective  existence.  Not  a  step 
can  be  taken  towards  the  truth  that  our  states  of  consoioas- 
ness  are  the  only  things  we  can  know,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  postulating  an  unknown  someUiing  beyond  con- 
sciousness. The  proposition  that  whatever  we  feel  has  an 
existence  which  is  relative  to  ourselves  only,  cannot  be 
proved,  nay  cannot  even  be  intelligibly  expressed,  without 
asserting,  directly  or  by  implication,  an  external  existence 
which  is  not  relative  to  ourselves.  When  it  is  argued  that 
what  we  are  conscious  of  as  sound  has  no  objective  reality 
as  such,  since  its  antecedent  is  also  the  antecedent  to  what 
we  are  conscious  of  as  jar,  and  that  the  two  consequents, ' 
being  unlike  one  another,  cannot  be  respectively  like  their 
common  antecedent ;  the  validity  of  the  argument  depends 
wholly  on  the  existence  of  the  common  antecedent  as  some- 
thing that  has  remained  unchanged  while  consciousness 
has  been  changing.  If,  after  finding  that  the  same  tepid 
water  may  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other, 
it  is  inferred  that  warmth  is  relative  to  our  own  naturo  and 
our  own  state ;  the  inference  is  valid  only  supposing  the 
activity  to  which  these  different  sensations  are  referred,  is 
an  activity  out  of  ourselves  which  has  not  been  modified 
by  our  own  activities. 

One  of  two  things  must  be  asserted : — ^Either  the  ante- 
cedents of  each  feeling,  or  state  of  consciousness,  exist  only 
as  previous  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness ;  or  else  they, 
or  some  of  them,  exist  apart  from,  or  independently  of,  con- 
sciousness. If  the  first  is  asserted,  then  the  proof  that  what- 
ever we  feel  exists  relatively  to  ourselves  only,  becomes 
doubly  meaningless.  To  say  that  a  sensation  of  sound  and 
a  sensation  of  jar  cannot  be  respectively  like  their  common 
antecedent  because  they  are  not  like  one  another,  is  an 
empty  proposition;  since  the  two  feelings  of  sound  and  jar 
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never  liave  a  common  antecedent  in  consciousness.  The 
combination  of  feelings  that  is  followed  by  the  feeling 
of  jar^  is  never  the  same  as  the  combination  of  feelings 
that  is  followed  by  the  feeling  of  sound;  and  hence, 
not  having  a  common  antecedent,  it  cannot  be  argaed 
tliat  they  are  unlike  it.  Moreover,  if  by  antecedent  is 
meant  constant  or  nniform  antecedent  (and  any  other 
meaning  is  suicidal)  then  the  proposition  that  the  ante- 
cedent of  sound  exists  only  in  consciousness,  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  the  feeling  of 
sound  often  abruptly  breaks  in  upon  the  series  of  feelings 
otherwise  determined,  where  no  antecedent  of  the  specified 
kind  has  occurred*  The  other  alternative,  there- 

fore, that  the  active  antecedent  of  each  primary  feeling  exists 
independently  of  consciousness,  is  the  only  thinkable  one. 
It  is  the  one  implicitly  asserted  in  the  very  proposition 
that  feelings  are  relative  to  our  own  natures ;  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  every  step  of  every  argument  by  which  this 
proposition  is  proved. 

Thus  we  come  once  more  by  another  route  to  the  con- 
clusion already  twice  reached.  In  the  first  part  of  Firsi 
Principles,  when  treating  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  it 
was  shown  that  the  existence  of  a  non-relative  is  unavoid- 
ably asserted  in  every  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  relativity 
is  proved.  In  the  second  part  of  First  Principles,  when 
dealing  with  the  Data  of  Philosophy,  it  was  shown  that  the 
co-existence  of  subject  and  object  is  a  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness which,  taking  precedence  of  all  analytic  examina- 
tion, but  subsequently  verified  by  analytic  examination,  is  a 
truth  transcending  all  others  in  certainty.  And  here  again, 
the  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  whatever  we  feel  exists 
as  we  feel  it  only  in  ourselves,  we  find  to  depend 
entirely  npon  the  postulate  that  feelings  have  antecedents 
out  of  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

THE  RELATITITT  OF  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  FEELIRG& 

$  89.  The  mildest  criticism  on  this  title  will  probaUy  be 
that  it  is  an  awkward  combination  of  words ;  and  an  out- 
spoken critic  will  very  likely  condemn  it  either  as  non- 
sensical or  as  meaningless.  Nevertheless  it  has  a  definite 
meaning  not  properly  expressible  by  any  other  title. 

Mind  we  fonnd  to  be  composed  of  feelings  and  the  rela« 
tions  between  feelings.  In  the  last  chapter,  it  was  shown 
that  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  feelings  are  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject — exist,  as  we  know  them,  only  in 
consciousness,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  the  agents 
beyond  consciousness  which  causo  them.  And  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  in  like  manner  the 
forms  and  degrees  of  relations  between  feelings  are  deter* 
mined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject— exist,  as  we  know  them, 
only  in  consciousness,  and  no  more  resemble  the  connexions 
between  outer  agents  than  the  feelings  they  unite  resemble 
these  outer  agents. 

The  most  highly  compounded  relations  between  feel- 
ings, are  those  in  which  they  are  present  to  conscions- 
ness  not  simply  as  co- existing  but  as  co-existing  in  certain 
relative  positions — co-existing,  that  is,  along  with  many 
of  those  intervening  and  surrounding  positions  which 
are  the  units  of  our  conception  of  Space.  The  relativity  of 
these  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  as  we  may  call 
them,  must  be  dealt  with  first.     After  them  wo  will  T>ass  to 
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tlio  compound  relations   of    Sequence,   or   those  in  wliich 
feelings   are   known   not    simply  as  having    occurred    in 
succession,  but  as  occupying  certain  positions  in  the  series 
of  states  of  consciousness,  between  whicli  there  are  inter- 
yening  positions  occupied  by  other  states  —  relations  of 
Sequence,  that  is^  in  which  Time,  regarded  as  having  an 
assignable  quantity,  is  an  element.    We  will  next  consider 
the  compound  relations  of  Difference,  or  those  in  wliich 
beyond  the  mere  consciousness  of  Difibrence,  tbere  is  a 
consciousness  of  the   degree   of  Difference — relations   of 
Difference^  that  is,  in  which  the  related  feelings  are  con 
ceiyed  as  differing  in  strength   by  assignable  amounts 
The  relations  of  Go-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference. 
considered  under  their  simplest  aspects  apart  from  quanti 
tative  implications,  may  then  occupy  us. 

}  90.  No  great  effort  of  imagination  is  required  to  see 
that  the  consciousness  of  space  of  three  dimensions,  consti- 
tuted of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence,  is  a 
consciousness  that  varies  qualitatively  according  to  the 
stmcture  of  the  species.  It  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  how 
greatly  our  conception  of  space  is  modified  when  we  are  in 
a  dark  place  of  which  we  know  not  the  bounds,  to  perceive 
that  those  inferior  creatures  which  have  no  eyes,  and  cannot, 
as  we  do  in  the  dark,  supplement  present  tactual  experiences 
by  remembered  visual  experiences,  must  have  concep- 
tions of  space  quite  unlike  in  quality  to  our  own, 
which  are  abstracted  in  so  large  a  degree  from  visual 
experiences.  Not  only  must  the  consciousness 

of  trebly-compounded  relations  of  Co-existence  be  quali- 
tatively different  in  such  inferior  creatures,  but  also  those 
of  doubly-compounded  and  singly-compounded  relations  of 
Co-existence.  A  creature  with  eyes  is  capable  of  having 
all  the  relative  positions  constituting  an  area,  impressed 
on  consciousness  with  apparent  simultaneity ;  but  a  creature 
without  eyes  can  become  conscious  of  these  multitudinous 
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relative  positions  only  throagli  continued  tactual  ezploia- 
tions,  presenting  most  of  them  in  distinct  saccession.  And 
wHereas  space  of  one  dimension  is  knowable  hy  the  seeing 
creature  as  a  seemingly-instantaneous  consciousness  of  the 
relative  positions  of  two  things  impressing  it,  the  conscious- 
ness of  these  relative  positions  in  a  creature  without  eyes 
(unless  the  things  are  so  close  as  to  be  touched  at  the  same 
instant  by  two  parts  of  the  creature's  body)  cannot  be 
seemingly  instantaneous^  but  must  last  during  the  appreci- 
able period  required  for  muscular  movement  of  a  limb,  or  of 
the  body,  from  one  to  the  other.  Of  course  such  qualitative 
differences  among  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  as 
present  to  consciousness,  must  have  countless  gradations, 
determined  by  the  perfection  of  sight  and  the  range  of 
sight.  It    may  be   added   that  there  is  even  a 

species  of  qualitative  variation  that  occurs  in  the  same 
creature  using  the  same  senses.  Take  two  objects  suf- 
ficiently far  apart  to  give  standing  room  between  them. 
Having  contemplated  their  relation  of  position  from  a 
distance,  contemplate  it  afresh  afler  having  so  placed  tho 
body  that  one  of  them  is  in  front  and  one  of  them  is  behind. 
It  will  be  found  that  what  is  conceived  as  a  single  relation 
in  the  one  case  cannot  be  so  conceived  in  the  other.  While 
standing  between  the  two  objects,  it  is  possible  to  think  of 
their  relative  positions  only  by  thinking  successively  of  their 
two  relations  of  position  with  self.  That   com- 

pound  relations  of  Co-existence  as  conceived  by  different 
species,  vary  quantitatively  with  the  structures  of  the  species, 
seems,  to  say  the  least,  very  probable.  Animals  having 
great  locomotive  powers  are  not  likely  to  have  the  same 
conceptions  of  given  spaces  as  animals  whose  locomotive 
powers  are  very  small.  To  a  creature  so  constructed  that  its 
experiences  of  the  larger  spaces  around  have  been  gained 
by  long  and  quick  bounds,  distances  can  scarcely  present 
the  aspects  they  do  to  a  creature  which  traverses  them  by 
■Iaw  aaid  many  steps. 
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Tbe  dimensions  of  our  bodies  and  tiie  spaces  morcd  throngh 
hj  our  limbs,  servB  ns  as  standards  of  comparison  with  *en- 
tironing  dimensions ;  and  conceptions  of  smaUness  or  large- 
ness result  according  as  these  environing  dimensions  are  mnch 
less  or  mnch  greater  than  the  organic  dimensions.  Hence^ 
the  conscionsness  of  a  given  relation  of  two  positions 
in  space,  mnst  vary  quantitatively  with  variation  of 
bodily  balk.  Clearly,  a  mouse,  which  has  to  ran  many 
times  its  own  length  to  traverse  the  space  which  a  man 
traverses  at  a  stride,  cannot  have  the  same  conception  of 
this  space  as  a  man.  Quantitative  changes  in  these  com- 
pound relations  of  Co-existence  are  traceable  by  each  person 
in  his  own  mental  history,  from  childhood  to  maturity. 
Distances  which  seemed  great  to  the  boy  seem  moderate 
to  the  man;  and  buildings  once  thought  imposing  in  height 
and  mass,  dwindle  into  insigpaificance. 

The  physiological  state  of  the  organism  also  modifies 
quantitatively  this  form  of  consciousness  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Do  Quincey,  describing  some  of  his  opium-dreams, 
says  that ''  buildings  and  landscapes  were  exhibited  in  pro- 
portions so  vast  as  the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive. 
Space  dwelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent  of  imutterable 
in&Dity."  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  with  nervous 
Bubjects  to  have  illusive  perceptions  in  which  the  body 
seems  enormously  extended :  even  to  the  covering  an  acre 
of  ground. 

A  more  special  modification  of  bodily  state  abo  affects  the 
conception.  Like  all  other  nervous  structures,  the  nervous 
structures  employed  in  the  apprehension  of  space  have  their 
receptivity  temporarily  diminished  by  action.  As  the  appreci- 
ation of  a  delicate  taste  is  hindered  when  the  palate  has  just 
been  excited  by  a  very  strong  taste ;  so  a  smidl  or  moderate 
magnitude  is  imder-estimated  when  a  great  magnitude  has 
just  before  occupied  the  attention.  Abuildiug  that  appeared 
large  when  it  stood  amid  smaller  buildings,  loses  much  of  its 
seeming  largeness  if  a  far  larger  building  is  erected  close 
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to  it.  Or,  to  take  abetter  case — ^when  the  San  is  seen  in  tlio 
midst  of  the  sky,  with  none  bnt  great  angular  spaces 
between  it  and  the  horizon,  it  looks  very  much  less  than  it 
does  when  close  to  the  horizon,  where  the  angular  space  it 
sabtends  is  comparable  side  by  side  with  small  angular 
spaces. 

Yet  again,  compound  relations  of  Co-existence  vary  with 
the  position  of  the  observer,  not  only  quantitatively,  but,  in 
a  certain  sense,  qualitatively ;  for  so  only  can  we  express 
the  truths  that  apparent  size  depends  on  distance  from  the 
eye,  and  that  apparent  form  changes  with  every  change  in 
the  point  of  view.  The  impressions  made  on  us 

by  two  objects  to  both  of  which  we  are  close,  are  consider- 
ably removed  from  one  another  in  consciousness.  But  as 
we  recede  from  such  two  objects,  that  compound  relation  of 
Co-existence  which  forms  our  conception  of  their  relative 
positions,  diminishes  quantitatively,  and  at  lost  disappears 
altogether:  the  two  impressions  they  give  us  merge  into 
one.  The  facts  that  the  co-existent  positions  forming 

a  circle  become  to  perception  an  ellipse  when  viewed 
obliquely,  and  a  straight  line  when  viewed  edgeways, 
illustrate  the  truth  that  compound  relations  of  Co*  existence 
undergo  a  species  of  qualitative  variation  as  the  place  of  the 
percipient  varies.  This  kind  of  variation  is  doubtless  due 
to  differences  among  the  rates  of  quantitative  variation  of 
the  many  component  relations ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  to  be 
regarded  as  a  qualitative  variation,  since  differences  of 
quality  in  general  are  resolvable  into  differences  in  the 
ratios  of  the  co-operative  factors. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  con- 
ceive as  space-relations,  cannot  be,  cither  in  their  natures  or 
degrees,  like  those  connexions  among  external  things  to 
which  they  are  due.  They  change  both  qualitatively  and 
quantitatively  with  the  structure,  the  size,  the  state,  and 
the  position,  of  the  percipient.  And  when  we  see  that  what 
is,  objectively   considered,    the    same  connexion  between 
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tliingSy  may;  as  a  space-relation  in  conscionsness^  be  singlo 
or  donble — ^when  we  remember  that^  according  as  we  are 
near  or  far  off^  it  may  be  too  large  to  be  simultaneooslj 
perceived  or  too  small  to  be  perceived  at  all;  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  any  identity  between  this  objective 
connexion  and  some  one  of  tbe  mnltitudinons  subjective 
relations  answering  to  it. 

§  91.  The  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  or  those  in 
which  we  conceive  phenomena  as  having  occurred,  not 
simply  one  afler  another,  but  as  occupying  places  in  con- 
sciousness between  which  there  are  intervals  measured  by 
intervening  places,  and  from  which,  by  abstraction,  we 
derive  our  conception  of  Time,  do  not  at  first  sight  appear 
to  vary  qualitatively.  Reasons  may,  however,  be  assigned 
for  suspecting  qualitative  variations  in  them. 

Such  qualitative  variations  as  probably  occur,  are  deter- 
mined by  differences  of  specific  structure.  A  stationary 
creature  without  eyes,  receiving  distinct  sensations  from 
external  objects  only  by  contacts  which  happen  at  long  and 
irregular  intervals,  cannot  have  in  its  consciousness  any 
compound  relations  of  sequence  save  those  arising  from  the 
slow  rhythm  of  its  functions.  Even  in  ourselves  the  respi- 
ratory intervals,  joined  sometimes  with  the  intervals  between 
the  heart's  pulses,  furnish  part  of  the  materials  from  which 
our  consciousness  of  duration  is  derived ;  and  had  we  no 
continuous  perceptions  of  external  changes,  and  conse- 
quently no  ideas  of  them,  these  rhythmical  organic  actions 
would  obviously  yield  important  data  for  our  consciousness 
of  Time :  indeed,  in  the  absence  of  locomotive  rhythms,  our 
sole  data.  Bemembering  this,  and  remembering  that  the 
sequences  with  which  we  are  chiefly  occupied,  and  from 
which  our  conception  of  Time  is  chiefly  abstracted,  are  not 
these  sequences  derived  from  internal  actions,  but  the 
sequences  in  our  impressions  of  external  actions,  it  will  be 
mfl^iifeat  that  there   is  most  likely  a  marked  qualitative 
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difference  between  that  undeveloped  sense  of  dnxatioB 
derived  solely  from  the  experiences  of  inner  changes;,  and 
that  developed  conception  of  Time  derived  mainly  from 
outer  changes^  but  conceived  to  be  a  form  of  botk 
enter   and    inner    changes.  Qoantitativo 

variations  in  compound  relations  of  Seqnenoe  as  existing 
in  consciousness^  are  manifestlj  caused  hj  the  stmc* 
tiiral  differences  which  constitute  differences  of  speciei. 
Subjective  rhythms,  partly  of  the  vital  functions  and  partly 
of  the  locomotive  functions,  mark  out  conscionsneM 
into  tolerably  regular  intervals;  thus  yielding  measoies 
between  states  of  consciousness  otherwise  caused — standards 
of  duration.  Hence  a  small  creature,  in  which  these 
rhythms  are  very  rapid,  must  have  a  consciousness  of  a 
given  objective  interval  widely  unlike  the  consciousness 
of  it  possessed  by  a  large  animal,  whose  rhythms  are  rela- 
tively very  slow.  A  gnat's  wings  make  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
strokes  per  second.  Each  stroke  implies  a  separate 
nervous  action.  Each  sach  nervous  action,  or  change 
in  a  nervous  centre,  is  probably  as  appreciable  by  the  gnat 
as  is  a  tjuick  movement  of  his  arm  by  a  man.  And  if  this, 
or  anything  like  this,  is  the  fact,  then  the  time  occupied 
by  a  given  external  change,  measured  by  many  movements 
in  the  one  case,  must  seem  much  longer  than  it  seems  in 
the  other  case,  when  measured  by  a  single  movement. 

How  age  determines  quantitative  variations  in  compound 
relations  of  Sequence,  is  a  matter  of  conmion  remark.  Pro* 
bably  these  are  in  part  due  to  differences  of  size,  and  con- 
comitant differences  in  the  rhythms  of  the  functions,  vital 
and  locomotive :  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  a  child's 
movements  than  of  a  man's  movements  to  measure  a  day. 
But  that  the  change  in  the  estimation  of  intervals  is  not 
wholly  thus  caused,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  after 
maturity  is  reached,  they,  or  at  any  rate  the  longer  ones, 
continue  to  undergo  a  seeming  abbreviation.  Months  to  the 
old  man  appear  no  longer  than  weeks  to  the  young  man. 
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A  furfiher  qoantitatiye  variation^  essentially  similar  in 
origtn  to  that  which  takes  place  with  advancing  years^ 
accompanies  yariation  in  external  circumstances^  when  this 
increases  or  decreases  the  number  of  vivid  experiences 
within  a  g^ven  interval.  If^  after  a  monotonous  life,  a 
journey  of  pleasure  brings  within  a  week  many  exciting 
novelties^  the  remark  habitually  made  is,  that  it  seems  far 
more  than  a  week  since  home  scenes  were  left  behind. 
Even  a  comparatively  monotonous  state  of  consciousness 
appears  long  if  it  is  intense  :  instance  the  time  during  which 
a  severe  pain  is  suffered ;  or  instance  an  interval  of  impatient 
eoqpectation,  the  seeming  length  of  which  is  popularly  illus- 
trated by  the  proverb — "  The  watched  pot  never  boils.'' 

The  estimation  of  Time  varies  also  with  the  constitutional 
state.  Whatever  exalts  the  vital  activities,  and  so  makes 
mental  impressions  stronger,  exaggerates  the  conceptions  of 
durations.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  persons  under  the 
influence  of  opium.  Detailing  his  experiences  of  this  influ- 
ence,  De  Quincey  says  that  he  sometimes  seemed  '^  to  have 
lived  for  70  or  100  years  in  one  night  ;*'  nay,  to  have  had 
"feelings  representative  of  a  millennium  passed  in  that 
time,  or^  however,  of  a  duration  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  human  experience." 

One  more  cause  of  quantitative  variation  in  the  conscious* 
ness  of  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  is  change  of 
position  among  our  experiences.  Intervals  of  Time,  like 
intervals  of  Space,  become  apparently  small  in  proportion 
to  their  remoteness.  An  evening  spent  at  a  friend's  house, 
seems  of  considerable  length  when  looked  back  upon  at  the 
moment  of  departure.  When  recalled  a  week  after,  it 
subtends  by  no  means  so  great  an  angle  in  consciousness ; 
and  the  angle  it  subtends  in  consciousness  when  we  are 
reminded  of  it  a  year  after,  is  very  small.  There  is  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  several  hours  long ;  but  when  contemplated 
it  cannot  be  made  of  equal  apparent  length  with  the  several 
boors  just  passed,   any   more  than  the  apparently-small 
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distance  between  two  objects  on  the  borizon,  can  be  made 
in  actnal  perception  like  tbe  great  interval  which  appeared 
between  them  when  we  saw  them  close  at  hand.  In  other 
words^  there  is  a  fore-shortening  of  protensive  quantity 
analogous  to  the  fore-shortening  of  extensive  quantity; 
whence  it  results  that  the  intervals  between  passing  ec- 
periences  begin  to  seem  less  as  soon  as  thej  are  past,  and 
continually  dwindle  as  we  get  further  from  them,  xmtil  at 
last  their  lengths  become  inappreciable.  To  this  law  of 
mental  perspective  is  due  the  fact  that,  in  retrospect,  Ufe 
seems  no  longer  at  forty  than  it  did  at  twenty. 

Hence,  concerning  compound  relations  of  Sequence,  u 
concerning  compound  relations  of  Co-existence,  we  must  say 
that  probably  they  are  not  qualitatively  like  the  connezioDS 
to  which  they  answer,  and  certainly  they  are  not  quanti- 
tatively like  them.  For  suspecting  that  whatever 
objectively  originates  our  subjective  conception  of  Time,  is 
not  identical  in  nature  with  it,  we  have  the  reason  thai  Time, 
considered  as  an  abstract  from  relations  of  Sequence,  most 
present  a  different  aspect  according  to  the  degree  of  its  dis- 
sociation from  particular  sequences.  To  a  lowly-endowed 
creature,  conscious  only  of  internally-initiated  changes,  it 
cannot  appear  what  it  does  to  a  creature  chiefly  occupied 
with  changes  that  are  externally  initiated ;  since,  in  the  last, 
it  is  partially  dissociated  from  both  orders  of  changes. 
^V7lence  it  seems  inferable  that,  only  partially  dissociated 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  have  in  consciousness  that  qualitatire 
character  which  absolute  dissociation  would  give  it,  and 
which  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  objectively.  And 
that  compound  relations  of  Sequence  as  we  conceive  them, 
cannot  be  quantitatively  like  the  connexions  beyond 
consciousness  to  which  they  refer,  is  proved  by  the  fieust  that 
they  vary  in  their  apparent  lengths  with  the  structure  of  the 
organism,  with  its  size,  with  its  ago,  with  its  constitutional 
state,  with  the  number  and  vividness  of  the  impreasioni 
it  receives,  and  with  their  relative  positions  in  conscioasneaa. 
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Manifestly,  as  no  one  of  these  variously-estimated  lenglha 
can  be  taken  as  valid  rather  than  the  others,  it  becomes 
impossible  to  suppose  equality  between  an  interval  of  time 
as  present  to  consciousness  and  any  nexus  of  things  which 
it  symbolizes. 

§  92.  Deeper  than  the  compound  relations  of  Co- 
existence and  Sequence^  is  the  compound  relation  of 
Difference ;  since^  besides  being  involved  in  the  comparisons 
of  spaces  and  of  times,  this  is  involved  in  comparisons  of 
the  Forces  manifested  in  Space  and  Time.  We  may  fitly 
limit  ourselves  to  illustrations  taken  from  this  last  class  of 


As  into  a  conception  of  two  things  co-existing  at  an 
assig^ble  distance  apart,  there  enters  the  consciousness 
of  many  or  few  co-existing  positions  between  them  ;  and  as 
into  the  conception  of  two  changes  separated  by  an  assign- 
able interval  of  time,  there  enters  the  consciousness  of  many 
or  few  intervening  sequent  positions ;  so  into  the  conception 
of  two  forces  that  have  an  assignable  inequality,  there 
enters  the  consciousness  of  many  or  few  degrees  of  difierence ; 
and  the  conceived  amount  of  difierence  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  these  degrees.  What  we  have  here  to  observe 
is,  that  oar  conceptions  of  amounts  of  difierence,  so  con- 
stituted, have  relativities  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in 
oar  conceptions  of  amounts  of  spaces  and  amounts  of  times. 

That  the  compound  relation  of  Difierence  varies  qualita- 
tively according  to  the  structure  of  the  species,  we  have  no 
distinct  evidence.  But  since  a  compound  relation  of  Dif- 
ference has  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  impressiojus  that 
differ ;  and  since  the  conception  of  Difference  cannot  bo 
dissociated  from  the  order  of  impressions  in  which  it  is 
presented,  if  there  is  but  one  such  order ;  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  impressions  become  more  multi- 
tadinoas  in  their  kinds,  the  conception  of  Difference 
becomes  more  independent  of  particular  differences;   and 
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tliat^  therefore,  in  higher  creatures  it  is  not  qnnlitativdy 
the  same  as  in  lower  creatures. 

That  quantitative  variations  in  the  conception  accompany 
specific  unlikenesses  of  stmctnre,  becomes  manifest  when  it 
is  remembered  that  a  difiEerence  in  forces  does  or  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  difference  in  feelings^  according  as  the  or- 
ganization is  or  is  not  highly  recipient.  Incident  forces 
that  seem  alike  to  a  lowly-endowed  creature,  seem  conspica- 
ously  unlike  to  a  creature  endowed  with  the  sense-oigana 
required  for  appreciating  them.  Where  eyes  are  so  litde 
developed  that  approaching  objects  are  recognized  only  as 
intercepting  the  sunshine,  it  is  obvious  that  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  which  seem  marked  to  animals  with  de- 
veloped eyes,  are  quite  imperceptible.  Similarly  among 
highly-endowed  animals  of  diverse  kinds.  Between  odours 
both  of  which  produce  in  a  man  no  impression  whatever,  a  dog 
perceives  differences  of  strength,  probably  of  many  degrees. 
Even  the  structural  unlikenesses  of  individuals  entail  such 
results.  A  good  ear  detects  several  gradations  between 
tones  which  to  a  bad  ear  seem  alike. 

The  bulk  of  the  organism  is  also  a  factor  in  modifying 
quantitatively  the  relation  of  Difference.  The  manifesta- 
tions of  force  between  which  a  creature  can  perceive  un- 
likenesses, are  limited  at  the  one  extreme  by  its  ability  to 
bear  them  and  at  the  other  extreme  by  its  capacity  fi)r 
being  sensibly  affected  by  them  j  and  its  size  partly  deter- 
mines these  limits.  A  grain  and  half-a-gp*ain  are  hardly 
distinguishable  by  their  pressures  on  the  finger ;  but  if  suc- 
cessively borne  by  an  animal  not  more  than  a  grain  in 
weight,  a  difference  divisible  into  many  degrees  would 
doubtless  be  perceptible  between  them.  Conversely,  a  man 
cannot  perceive  the  contrast  in  weight  between  a  ton  and 
half-a-ton,  for  ho  fails  to  put  forth  a  force  sufficient  to  lift 
either ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  con* 
sciousncss  of  an  elephant,  now  loaded  with  one  and  now 

'  'h  the  other,  the  feelings  produced  would  have  an  onlikenen 
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fihat  miglit  be  graduated.  Objective  differences^  all  equal  in 
degree,  are  thos  manifestly  appreciable  by  any  creature 
only  within  a  range  that  is  really  very  narrow.  More- 

over, it  is  demonstrable  that  towards  either  extremity 
of  this  range,  the  conceptions  of  Difference  become 
quantitatively  more  and  more  vague ;  and  nowhere 
throughout  the  range  can  there  be  maintained  a  parallelism 
between  the  contrasts  of  inner  feelings  and  the  contrasts  of 
outer  forces  to  which  they  refer.  For  when  a  mass  is 
poised  in  the  hand,  certain  muscles  are  strained  to  the 
degree  required  to  support  the  mass  plvs  the  arm.  K  the 
weight  of  the  mass  is  small,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes 
the  larger  part  of  the  force  to  be  antagonized ;  while  if  the 
mass  is  large,  the  weight  of  the  arm  becomes  the  smaller 
part.  Clearly,  then,  the  effort  put  forth  for  the  support  of 
the  arm  being  a  constant  element  in  the  compared  states  of 
consciousness,  must  modify  the  seeming  difference  between 
weights  to  a  different  extent  according  as  the  absolute 
Amounts  of  the  weights  are  increased  or  decreased. 

How  variations  of  constitutional  state,  whether  deter- 
mined by  disorder  or  by  age,  also  cause  quantitative  varia- 
tions in  the  relations  of  Difference  as  conceived  by  us,  need 
not  be  shown  in  detail.  It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
said  that  all  exaltations  and  depressions  of  energy  and  of 
sensibility,  must  alter  the  range  within  which  differences 
are  appreciable,  and  must  modify  the  appreciations  of  them : 
more  especially  towards  each  extreme  of  the  range. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  compound  relation  of  Differ- 
ence as  we  know  it,  is  dependent  on  structure,  on  size,  and 
on  constitutional  state.  The  same  objective  difference  may 
have  no  subjective  difference  answering  to  it,  because  the 
forces  between  which  it  exists  are  either  excessive  or 
defective  in  amount.  Within  the  limits  of  appreciation,  the 
same  objective  difference  may  seem  great  or  small  according 
to  the  percipient's  nature  and  temporary  condition.  And 
wk  we  cannot  fix  on  any  one  of  these  relations  in  conscious-* 
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ness,  ratlior  tlian  any  other^  as  like  the  realitj  bejond  ooii- 
Bciousncss^  we  most  infer  that  there  is  no  likeness  between 
any  one  of  them  and  the  reality  beyond  conscioosness. 

§  93.  But  now  what  are  we  to  say  abont  the  pore 
relations  of  Co-existence^  of  Sequence^  and  of  Di Terence; 
considered  apart  from  amounts  of  Space^  of  Time^  and  of 
Contrast  P  Can  we  say  that  the  relation  of  Co-ezistenoe, 
conceived  simply  as  implying  two  terms  that  exist  at  tibs 
same  time^  but  are  not  specified  in  their  relative  positions, 
has  anything  answering  to  it  beyond  consciousness  f  Can 
we  say  that  out  of  ourselves  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Suc- 
cession^ corresponding  to  the  conception  we  have  of  one 
thing  coming  after  another^  without  reference  to  the  time 
between  them  P  And  can  we  say  that  what  we  know  as 
Difference^  apart  from  any  particular  degree  of  it^  has 
objective  unlikencss  as  its  cause  ? 

The  reply  is  that  we  cannot  frame  ideas  of  Co-existence^ 
of  Sequence,  and  of  Difference,  without  there  entering  into 
them  ideas  of  quantity.  Though  we  have  examined  apart 
the  compound  relations  of  these  orders,  into  which  oon^ 
sciousness  of  quantity  avowedly  enters;  and  though,  is 
above  defining  the  simple  relations  of  these  orders,  the 
avowed  contemplation  of  quantity  is  excluded;  yet,  <Ri 
looking  closely  into  the  matter,  we  find  that  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  quantity  is  always  present.  Co-existence  cannot  be 
thought  of  without  some  amount  of  space.  Sequence 
cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  interval  of  time. 
Difference  cannot  be  thought  of  without  some  degree  of 
contrast.  Hence  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  these 
relations  in  their  definitely-compound  forms,  applies  to 
them  under  those  forms  which,  by  a  fiction,  we  regard  as 
simple.  All  the  proofs  of  relativity  that  held  where  the 
conceived   quantities  were  largo,  hold  however  small  the 

\ceived  quantities  become.  And  as  the  conceived  qnan* 
M    cannot   disappear   fr^m    consciousness    without  Um 
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relatioDB  themselves  disappearing,  it  follows  inevitably  tliat 
the  relativities  hold  of  the  relations  themselves  in  their 
ultimate  elements.  We  are  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  relations  of  Co-existence,  of  Sequence,  and  of 
Difference,  as  we  know  them,  do  not  obtain  beyond  con- 
sciousness. 

Let  us  simplify  the  matter  by  reducing  derivative  rela- 
tionB  to  the  fundamental  relation;  and  we  shall  then  see 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  this  apparently-incredible  pro* 
position. 

Every  particular  relation  of  Co-existence  involves  a  cogni* 
tion  of  some  difference  in  the  positions  of  the  things  co-exist- 
ing; resolvable,  ultimately,  into  differences  of  relative  posi- 
tion towards  self.  And  differences  of  relative  position  can 
be  known  only  through  differences  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness accompanying  the  disclosure  of  the  positions.  But 
while  positions  in  Space,  and  co-existing  objects  occupying 
ihem,  are  known  through  relations  of  Difference  between 
the  feelings  accompanying  disclosure  of  them;  they  are 
known  through  relations  of  Likeness,  in  respect  of  their 
order  of  presentation.  The  relation  of  Co-existence,  which 
is  that  out  of  which  all  Space-conceptions  are  built,  is  one 
in  which  neither  term  is  first  or  last:  the  terms  exhibit 
eqoality  in  their  order — ^no  difference  in  their  order. 

Phenomena  occurring  in  succession,  like  those  occurring 
simultaneously,  are  known  as  occupying  different  positions  in 
consciousness.  Litervals  between  them  are  distinguished  by 
differences  in  the  feelings  that  arise  in  passing  over  the  inter- 
vals; and  where  the  intervals  are  alike,  they  are  so  classed  from 
the  absence  of  such  differences.  But  while  the  relations 
among  phenomena  in  Time  are  known  as  such  or  such 
through  conceptions  of  Difference  and  No-difference  yielded 
Dy  comparisons  of  them,  they  are  known  as  alike  in  this, 
that  their  terms  are  unequal  in  order  of  presentation — differ 
in  their  order. 

Thus  all  Space-relations  and  Time-relations — all  relations 


of  Co-<xi«teace  and  Seqaence,  mre  known  tkroogli  WJiHow 
cf  DL^erexice  and  X>-difference.  Seqnmoe  is  Diflbrenoe  of 
order ;  Co-exisrenoe  is  No-di£Eeience  of  wder.  Henoe  m 
L^re  at  List  to  deal  witli  the  rebtions  of  DiflEerenoe  nd 
XcMiiff'^rence.  And  our  entire  comcionancBS  being  bnilfc 
np  cf  feelings  which  present  these  relations^  both  in  them- 
selves  and  in  the  aecondarr  ledings  oonstitiiting  oonsdonfl* 
ne33  of  their  order,  the  whole  question  of  the  lelatiritj  of 
relations  among  feelings  is  redacible  to  the  question  of  the 
relativity  of  the  relation  of  Difference.  This  is  readilf 
demonstrable. 

The  sole  elements,  and  the  indissoluble  elementSy  of  Aa 
relation  are  these: — A  feeling  of  some  kind;  a  feeKiig 
coming  next  to  it,  which,  being  distinguishable  as 
another  feeling,  proves  itself  to  be  not  homogeneons  wilik 
the  first ;  a  feeling  of  shock,  more  or  less  decided^  acoom- 
panjing  tha  transition.  This  shock,  which  arises  firom  the 
difference  of  the  two  feelings,  becomes  the  measure  of  fhit 
difference— constitates  by  its  occorrence  the  consciousness 
of  a  relation  of  difference,  and  by  its  degree  the  conscioofl- 
ness  of  the  amount  of  difference.  That  is^  the  relation  of 
Difference  as  present  in  consciousness  is  nothing  more 
than  a  change  in  consciousness.  How^  then^  can  it 
resemble,  or  be  in  any  way  akin  to,  its  source  beyond 
consciousness  P  Here  are  two  colours  which  we  call 
unlike.  As  they  exist  objectively^  the  two  colours  are 
quite  independent — there  is  nothing  between  them  answer- 
ing to  the  change  which  results  in  us  from  contemplating 
first  one  and  then  the  other.  Apart  from  our  conscious* 
ness  they  are  not  linked  as  are  the  two  feelings  they  pro* 

duce  in  us.  Their  relation  as  we  think  it^  being  nothing 
else  than  a  change  of  our  state,  cannot  possibly  be  parallel 
to  anything  between  them,  when  they  have  both  remained 
unchanged. 

{  94.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  that  all  these  conclusioD^ 
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down  to  the  last  of  them,  are  in  harmony  with  those  which 
may  bo  directly  deduced  from  the  data  supplied  by  Physio- 
logy to  Psychology, 

Each  feeling  being  the  concomitant  of  some  molecular 
change  in  a  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter;  and  each 
relation  being  the  concomitant  of  some  wave  of  molecular 
transformation  propagated  along  a  nerve-fibre^  or  fibres^ 
from  one  portion  of  vesicular  nerve-matter  to  another ;  it 
results^  in  the  first  place^  that  the  various  relations  as 
we  know  them  are  composed  of  elements  essentially  alike ; 
and  it  results^  in  the  second  place^  that  not  being  in- 
trinsically different  in  their  ultimate  natures,  they  cannot 
resemble  intrinsically-differeut  objective  connexions. 

Indeed^  it  needs  but  to  think  for  an  instant  of  a  brain  as 
a  seat  of  nervous  discharges^  intermediate  between  actions  in 
the  outer  world  and  actions  in  the  world  of  thought^  to  bo 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  con- 
nexions among  outer  actions,  after  being  transferred  through 
the  medium  of  nervous  discharges,  can  re-appear  in  the  world 
of  thought  in  the  forms  they  originally  had. 

§  95.  But  here  let  us  not  omit  to  recognize  the  assump- 
tion made  throughout,  and  inevitably  made  in  all  reason- 
ing used  to  prove  the  relativity  of  relations,  that  there 
exist  beyond  consciousness,  conditions  of  objective  mani- 
festation which  are  symbolized  by  relations  as  we  conceive 
them. 

The  very  proposition  that  what  we  know  as  a  relation 
is  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  determined  by  our  own 
nature^  and  does  not  resemble  any  order  or  nexus  beyond 
consciousness^  implies  that  there  exists  some  such  order  or 
nexus  beyond  consciousness ;  and  every  step  in  every  argu- 
ment by  which  this  proposition  is  established,  distinctly 
posits  this  order  or  nexus^  and  cannot  be  taken  on  any 
other  condition.  Further^  the  argument  assumes,  and  ir 
obliged  to  assume,  fundamental    differences  of   objective 


Fsr  s  s&T  i^a^  "v^AS  ve  kxov  u  a  rriitinn  between 
pt:&dbcs  iz.  SziLce.  ^kiziig  be  uks  war  dfajecdfe  nexus,  ainoe 
iL*  reAif'-g  cc  p:s:sii3i3  as  coooeired  bj  u  Taries  indo- 
£=i^T,  s  «j  shT  libss  sasee  exaass  aa  objective  nexus  wbich 
Lis  z»:c  rsrfieiL  Tvo  TersxXM  of  cooscionsnesai  respectiDg 
a  grT?ii  yr.f .^■- fin;.^  jfe  fccsd  to  be  mUke  under  unlikB 
ccz2Ld'Zz^  c:  ptcrc^pocn ;  whoice  is  is  inferred  that  neither 
ofthrm  is  lice  ;ce  OAgiiiiCiiie.  Bm  the  inference  is  nonseoift 
if  bj  this  cagTihsde  is  meazis  sooeshing  in  conscioaaiieH^ 
cisieadof somei^LfczbeTimdeQnscioasness.  AsitwasbeEm 
sho'wzi  in  the  case  of  feelings^  so  it  might  here  be  shown  in 
the  case  of  reL&do^s  bee  ■ecu  feelings,  the  reasoning  ued 
becomes  boch  fklse  in  is  premises  and  meaningless  in  iti 
concHsion*  Of  coarse,  changing  the  terms,  the 

like  holds  with  perl">d3  of  Time,  Etctt  argument  proving 
tLat  our  conceptions  of  Time  are  relative,  falls  to  pieces  on 
withdrawing  the  assampdon  that  there  exists  some  form  of 
Things  from  which  Time,  as  a  form  of  Thought,  is  derived. 

The  assumption  of  an  objective  source  for  the  subjective 
relation  of  Difference,  is  implied  in  the  last  two  assumptions. 
If,  as  shown  above,  all  special  cogaitions  of  spaces  and 
times  involve  cognitions  of  differences;  and  if,  as  shown 
above.  Space  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into  relations 
of  Co-existence,  and  Time  in  general,  which  is  resolvable  into 
relations  of  Sequence,  are  separable  from  one  another  as 
being  respectively  constituted,  the  last  by  difference  of 
order,  and  the  first  by  no-difference  of  order;  it  is  clear  thai 
the  postulation  of  objective  sources  of  these  subjective  formiy 
implies  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference* 
And  tliis  postulation  of  an  objective  source  of  Difference, 
equally  implied  in  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the 
relativity  of  the  conception  of  Difference,  has  for  its  ulti- 
mate warrant  the  deepest  assignable  warrant — the  Persistence 
f  Force.     ITiough  tho  relation  of  Difference,  constituted,  as 
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we  liaye  seen,  hj  a  cliange  in  consciousness,  cannot  be 
identified  with  anything  beyond  consciousness;  yet  that 
there  is  something  beyond  consciousness  to  which  it  is  due, 
IB  an  inevitable  conclusion ;  since  to  think  otherwise  is  to 
think  of  change  taking  place  without  an  antecedent. 

More  certain,  then,  than  the  Belativity  of  Belations  as 
we  conceive  them,  is  the  existence  of  Non-relative  Forms 
to  which  they  refer ;  since  proof  of  the  first  involves  per- 
petoal  assumption  of  the  last.  There  is  some  ontological 
osder  whence  arises  the  phenomenal  order  we  know  as 
Space;  there  is  some  ontological  order  whence  arises  the 
phenomenal  order  we  know  as  Q^e ;  and  there  is  some 
ontological  nexus  whence  arises  the  phenomeiia]  rpJation  we 
know  as  Difference. 


11 


CHAPTEB  V. 

TUS  REVIYABILITT  OF  FEELIHGfeU 

9  M.  Ab  was  pointod  oat  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  part,  Feelings  admit  of  a  double  classificatioii.  On 
groonds  of  structure  they  are  divisible  into  the  central^* 
initiated  and  the  peripherally-initiated;  which  last  aie 
re-diyisible  into  those  which  are  peripheraUy  initiated  bf 
external  actions  and  those  which  are  peripherally  initiaiied 
by  internal  actions.  And  on  grounds  of  function  they  aie 
divisible  by  a  line  crossing  these  transversely,  into  those 
primary  or  vivid  feelings  produced  by  direct  excitatioDBy 
and  those  secondary  or  faint  feelings  produced  by  indirect 
excitations.  The  one  class^  known  as  sensations,  are  Bome* 
times  called  presentative  feelings;  and  the  other  dasSi 
known  as  ideas  (though  this  word  is  more  commonlj 
applied  to  clusters  of  them),  are  sometimes  called  re-pre* 
sentative  feelings. 

Thus  far  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  this  grouping  of 
feelings  which  has  in  view  not  difference  of  kind  but  difBer* 
ence  of  degree.  Though  throughout  the  last  two  chapteii^ 
we  have  tacitly  recognized  the  distinction — though,  in  dealiBg 
with  the  relativities  of  feelings  and  of  relations,  we  have 
been  obliged  to  take  for  granted  an  established  coTmexion 
between  the  vivid  feelings  or  sensations  directly  presented; 
and  the  faint  feelings  or  ideas  in  which  they  are  represented 
yet  no  definite  statements  have  been  made  respecting  tbfl 
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dependence  of  the  second  class  on  the  first.  Here  we  have 
to  iuqnire  how^  when  vivid  forms  of  feelings  have  been  ex- 
perienced^ it  happens  that  faint  forms  of  feeling^ like  them 
afterwards  arise.  We  have  to  inqoire  what  determines  this 
revivabOiiy — ^what  conditions  they  are  which  render  the 
revivals  more  or  less  distinct.* 

Since  feelings  are  rarelj^  or  indeed  never^  revived  singly 
— Hsdnce  the  things  we  remember  are^  as  the  word  implies^ 
pnt  together  out  of  feelings  standing  in  certain  relations  ; 
it  results  that  in  the  illnstrations  to  be  given  we  shall  have 
to  deal  more  with  clusters  of  revived  feelings  than  with 
individual  revived  feelings.  Bat  what  is  alleged  of  the  first 
always  holds  of  the  last. 

§  97.  Speaking  generally^  feelings  are  revivable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  relational.  The  peripherally-initiated 
feelings  of  external  origin  are  more  representable  than  those 
of  internal  origin ;  and  both  of  these  can  be  represented 
with  greater  facility  than  the  centrally-initiated  feelings. 

The  most  highly  relational  feelings  are  the  visual ;  and 
these  are  of  all  feelings  the  most  easily  reproduced  in 
thought.  The  redness  of  a  soldier's  coat^  the  blue  of  the 
Bkj,  the  whiteness  of  the  snow-covered  ground^  can  be 
revived  in  consciousness  at  any  moment  with  scarcely  an 
effort^  and  with  relatively-great  clearness.  The  glare  of  an 
electric  light  may  be  so  vividly  conceived  as  to  produce 
something  like  a  sense  of  dazzling.  Ideal  feel- 

ings of  soimd  arise  before  the  mind  with  a  facility  and 
a  strength  almost  as  great.    The  report  of  a  cannon^  the 


*  I  here  me  the  word  reviirability  rather  than  the  word  recoTcrability, 
fcaoaoie  it  has  le«  objectionable  implications.  To  recorer  anything  inrolvei 
a  voluntary  act ;  and  to  call  a  thing  recoverable,  is  to  say  that  it  is  some- 
thing whieh  oan  be  re-obtained  by  a  volnntazy  act.  Bat  a  greatpart  of  our 
ideal  feelings  arise  without  volition,  and  often  in  spite  of  volition.  The 
WorL  nvivable  applies  equally  well  to  the  ideal  feelings  which  are  volontarv 
■ad  those  which  are  involnntary. 
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blast  of  %  trampet,  a  groan,  or  a  liifls,  may  be  inugbed 
instantlj  and  very  distinoilj.  Senaationa  of  toodi 

and  pre88itre>  if  less  representable,  are  xepreaentaUe  nadilf 
and  with  considerable  deamess.  The  BofkneaB  and  Iiaidnea^ 
the  smoothness  and  ronghnesflji  of  diflBnent  waxStnomf 
have  tolerably  distinct  ideal  forma  that  xeonr  inSk 
facility.  The  less  relational  fidelinga  eKfeeniallj 

initiated — ^those  of  taste  and  smell — are  neither  so  easily  nor 
so  strongly  reproduced.  A  colour  or  sound  may  be  remem- 
bered in  an  instant ;  but  a  specified  flayour  or  odour  ia  not 
so  quickly  recalled,  and  the  ideal  feeling  does  not  approaok 
in  vividness  so  nearly  to  the  real  feeling. 

We  pass  to  the  peripherally-initiated  feelings  of  intenal 
origin.  A  particular  muscular  effort  cannot  be  repreaentod 
as  quickly  or  as  clearly  as  a  particular  sound  or  ooloor; 
and  though  an  intense  pain  suffered  in  a  limb  may  be  re- 
called with  considerable  distinctness,  it  ia  observable  tiirt 
the  ideal  pain  does  not  approach  so  nearly  to  the  real  pain 
as  does  a  remembered  scream  to  the  consciousneaa  of  an 
actual  scream,  or  as  does  the  thought  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
to  the  perception  of  a  flash  of  lightning.  Whenwa 

come  to  those  peripherally-initiated  feelinga  to  wfaicli 
ordinary  states  of  the  viscera  give  rise,  we  find  the  degree 
of  revivability  very  small.  It  is  difficult  to  call  into  conr 
sciousness  the  feeling  of  hunger.  To  think  of  the  ciream- 
stances  along  with  which  hunger  occurs  is  easy ;  but  after  a 
hearty  meal  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  represent  any  degree 
of  that  craving  for  food  which  existed  before  the  xneaL 
Similarly  with  thirst. 

Of  the  centrally-iniiiated  feelings  or  emotions,  the  like  is 
true  in  a  qualified  sense.  As  before  pointed  out,  thece 
is  not  between  actual  and  ideal  emotions  the  same  ahaip 
division  as  between  actual  and  ideal  feelings  of  other  kinds. 
Emotions  are  excited,  not  by  physical  agencies  themaelvBB 
but  by  certain  complex  relations  among  them.  HenoOi  oo^ 
^-  -^presentations  of  such  complex  relations    are  ideal 
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motioiiB  aroused.  When  so  aroused^  however,  they  may 
rise  to  any  degree  of  vividness,  nntil  they  become  actual 
emotions.  But  the  fact  which  we  have  here  to  note  as  con- 
forming to  the  principle  enunciated,  is  that  an  emotion 
cannot  be  at  once  revived  in  the  same  way  that  a  feeling  of 
light  or  sound  can.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  instantly  into 
consciousness  the  passion  of  anger,  or  that  of  joy,  in  however 
fidnt  a  form.  Bepresentation  of  either  can  be  achieved 
only  by  imagining,  and  dwelling  upon,  some  circumstances 
calculated  to  produce  it;  and  this  takes  an  appreciable 
time. 

§  98.  The  revivability  of  past  feelings  varies  inversely  as 
the  vividness  of  present  feelings.  This  antagonism  holds  to 
a  certain  degree  between  past  and  present  feelings  in  general ; 
but  it  holds  to  a  much  greater  degree  between  past  and 
present  feelings  belonging  to  the  same  order. 

Take  first  the  general  antagonism.  Every  one  knows 
that  when  a  tremendous  sound  or  an  astounding  spectacle 
absorbs  the  attention,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else — ^next  to  impossible  to  entertain  irrelevant 
ideas.  Indeed,  consciousness  sometimes  becomes  so  entirely 
filled  with  the  present  overpowering  impressions  as  to  ex- 
trude our  habitual  ideas :  producing  what  we  call  absence 
of  mind.  Less  extreme  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the 
interruptions  to  currents  of  voluntary  thought  that  result 
from  violent  pains  or  loud  noises.  And  that  the  shutting 
out  of  primary  feelings  facilitates  the  revival  of  secondary 
feelings,  is  also  implied  by  the  common  habit  of  closing  the 
eyes  when  trying  to  imagine  anything  very  clearly. 

The  more  special  antagonisms  are  of  considerable  interest. 
We  saw  in  a  previous  chapter  that  primary  feelings  of 
any  order,  while  they  have  much  power  of  excluding  from 
consciousness  primary  feelings  of  the  same  order,  have  loss 
power  of  excluding  from  consciousness  primary  feelings 
ef  other  orders.    Here  we  have  to  note,  what  may  be  re- 
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gardcd  as  a  corollary^  that  primary  feelings  of  say  order  ate 
greater  obstacles  to  secondary  feelings  of  that  order  tliBii 
they  are  to  secondary  feelings  of  other  orders.  Visual 
impressions  of  great  distinctness  offer  a  scaroely-appreoiabla 
resistance  to  the  imagination  of  sounds — say  those  formiDg 
a  melody.  The  revival  in  thonght  of  a  person  recognised 
yesterday^  is  bnt  little  interfered  with  by  the  flavours  of  ths 
things  we  are  eating.  Nor  do  the  sensations  received  firom 
objects  held  in  the  hands^  hinder  ns  much  fix>m  thinking  of 
things  we  have  seen^  or  listened  to^  or  tasted^  or  smelt.  Bnt 
the  sonnds  we  are  hearing  tend  very  decidedly  to  keep  onl 
of  consciousness  other  sounds  of  which  we  wish  to  think. 
Visual  sensations  stand  considerably  in  the  way  of  visnal 
ideas.  And  there  are  still  more  conspicuous  antagonisms 
between  the  primary  feelings  and  the  secondary  feelings 
of  lower  orders. 

The  different  degrees  of  these  antagonisms  are^  indeed, 
worthy  of  notice ;  since  they  admit  of  being  generalizedj 
and  are  not  without  significance.  The  law  appears  to  be 
that  among  the  most  relational  feelings,  the  primary  of  any 
order  resist  the  secondary  of  the  same  order  to  the  least 
extent ;  and  that  the  resistance  becomes  more  decided  in 
proportion  as  wo  descend  to  feelings  that  are  less  and 
less    relational.  Beginning    with    the   most 

relational  feelings^  it  is  observable  that  only  by  a 
very  intense  visual  sensation  are  the  ideas  of  other 
visual  sensations  entirely  excluded.  Thus  it  is  impos* 
sible  while  staring  at  the  Sun  to  think  of  green ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible^  or  even  easy^  while  looking  at  a  sur&ce 
coloured  red^  to  think  of  a  patch  of  green  covering  part  of 
its  area ;  and  we  can^  with  considerable  distinctness,  imttginft 
the  clustered  colours  forming  the  remembrance  of  any  object^ 
whilo  the  retina  is  receiving  the  clustered  colours  yielded  by 
actual  objects  quite  different  from  it.  Of  andit4n7 

impressions  the  like  may  bo  said.  Loud  sounds  prevent  ns 
from  bringing  the  ideas  of  other  sounds  into  conscioaanass  | 
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but  they  must  bo  extremely  loud  to  do  this.  And  when 
listening  to  an  orchestra^  it  will  be  found  that  while^  during 
ibe forte  passages^  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  some  other  musical 
oombination  than  that  which  is  being  heard^  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  daring  the  piano  passages.  Much  the 
Mme  holds  among  feelings  of  touch.  The  sensations  yielded 
hj  an  object  held  loosely^  do  not  prevent  us  from  remembering 
the  Bensations  yielded  by  other  quite  different  objects ;  and 
Hk  IB  needful  to  grasp  an  actual  object  very  strongly,  so  that 
the  sensations  of  touch,  or  rather  of  pressure,  verge  into 
those  of  pain,  before  remembered  tactual  feelings  are  quite 
extruded.  When  we  come  to  such  comparatively-unre- 
lational  fedings  as  the  gustatory  and  olfactory,  we  find  this 
antagonism  far  more  marked.  While  tasting  something 
decidedly  bitter,  sweetness  cannot  be  thought  of:  indeed, 
tastes  of  even  moderate'  intensity  almost  prevent  us  from 
imagining  other  tastes.  And  this  antagonism  reaches  its 
extreme  among  the  visceral  feelings,  where,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  be  absolute. 

(  99.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  revivability  of  a 
feeling  varies  with  its  strength;  and  other  things  being 
equal,  its  revivability  varies  with  the  number  of  times  it  has 
been  repeated  in  experience.  The  triteness  of  these  truths 
must  not  prevent  us  from  here  briefly  noticing  them. 

The  glow  of  a  gorgeous  sunset  continues  to  be  recallable 
long  after  fidntly  coloured  scenes  of  the  same  date  have 
been  forgotten.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet  may  be  more 
quickly  and  clearly  imagined  than  that  of  a  bassoon.  It  is 
easier  to  remember  the  taste  of  something  that  is  intensely 
sour  or  sweet  or  bitter  than  the  taste  of  something  that  is 
almost  insipid.  And  a  very  severe  pain  leaves  a  trace  in 
memory  which  lasts  long  after  the  traces  left  by  slight 
aches  and  discomforts  have  disappeared. 

How  repetitions  even  of  faint  feelings  produce  great 
leyiyabilify  of  them,  we  see  on  comparing  our  domestic 


wiQi  lev  oommoiD.  oapsriBnoes*  TI10  obloiir  €1 
ihe  paper  in  a  fireqnented  toom,  mibdiied  though  ife  is,  en 
be  Terj  distinctlj  recalled*  The  tone  of  a  voice  wUdi  m 
heard  dailf  j  may  be  thought  of  mnch  more  easilf  and  tnlj 
than  Ae  tone  of  a  Toioe^  not  more  marked  in  diaraoterj  tbt 
has  been  heard  bat  once  or  twice. 

But  As  other  things  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  eqna!, 
are  nsaaDj*  not  eqoaL  Besides  the  psydhologioal  state 
which,  as  we  hare  seen,  influences  the  revivabilityj  there  ii 
the  physiological  state,  which  also  inflaencee  it  in  serenl 
ways.    Theae  we  most  now  consider. 

§  100.  The  d^free  of  rerirability  of  a  ieeling  depends  in 
part  on  the  extent  to  which  the  nervous  centre  conoemed 
was  capable  of  undergoing  much  molecular  change,  and 
evolving  much  of  the  concomitant  feeling,  when  the  original 
excitatiGn  was  received.  Several  fiaictors  co-operate  to  deter- 
mine its  capability.  A  complete  state  of  repair  is  one  of 
them.  An  active  circulation  is  another.  A  blood  rich  ia 
the  materials  required  for  both  disintegration  and  integra- 
tion is  a  third.  The  respective  shares  of  these  fiMstois 
cannot  be  determined;  for  the  three  usually  vary  togethar. 
But  the  influences  of  two,  at  least,  may  be  pretly  deazlf 
identified. 

When  the  attention  has  been  long  occupied  with  aaj 
class  of  impressions — ^when,  that  is  to  say,  the  nervoos 
centres  concerned  have  been  worn  by  persistent  actiooi 
the  impressions  received  cannot  be  recalled  as  clearly  as 
those  received  when  these  nervous  centres  were  unwonk 
SsfilndiBg  cases  in  which  abnormal  excitement  of  the  locil 
W^inliAMn  has  been  produced  (cases  to  be  dealt  with  under 
lilt  IMt  head),  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  after  many  hours 
4|iinlk  ^  fisBkcvung  to  music,  or  in  looking  at  pictures,  the 
sensations,  auditory  ^ual,  aro  either  not 
alall»  or  are  less  di  idvable  than  those 

in  the  concei  ture  gallery.    U 
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we  take  longer  periods  of  continned  activity,  broken  thongk 
they  are  by  shorfc  periods  of  rest^  a  like  fact  meets  ns.  The 
experience  of  every  tourist  supplies  an  instance.  His  first 
grand  monntain-views  lie  can  call  to  mind  more  clearly  than 
the  equally-grand  views  be  bad  after  being  among  the 
mountains  for  a  month. 

That  feelings  excited  when  the  general  circulation  is  very 
vigorous  are  more  revivable  than  usual,  is  a  truth  that  may 
be  variously  exemplified.  Evidence  is  furnished  by  both 
temporary  and  permanent  exaltations  of  the  circula- 
tion. Impressions  of  trivial  things  in  which  no 
particular  interest  was  taken,  often  survive  in  memory  when 
impressions  of  much  more  important  or  imposing  things 
hde  away;  and,  on  considering  the  circumstances,  it  wiU 
frequently  be  found  that  such  impressions  were  received 
when  the  energies  were  high — ^when  exercise,  or  pleasure, 
or  both,  had  greatly  raised  the  action  of  the  heart.  That  at 
times  when  strong  emotion  has  excited  the  circulation  to  an 
exceptional  degree,  the  clustered  sensations  yielded  by 
inrrounding  objects  are  revivable  with  great  clearness,  often 
throughout  life,  is  a  fact  noticed  by  writers  of  fiction  as  a 
trait  of  human  nature.  As  with  these  quicker 
variations  of  vascular  activity,  so  with  the  slower  variations. 
The  receptivity  of  impressions  is  high  during  those  portions 
of  life  in  which  the  blood  is  propelled  in  full  and  rapid 
currents.  Feelings,  peripheral  or  central,  experienced  in 
youth,  are  long  remembered ;  and  whfle  the  vigour  of 
manhood  continues,  the  sensations  and  emotions  leave 
lasting  traces. 

Equally,  or  more,  obvious  is  the  converse  truth,  that  the 
revivability  of  feelings  excited  during  a  state  of  feebleness 
18  comparatively  small.  The  efiects  of  depressed  circula- 
tion, whether  produced  by  disorder  or  by  age,  alike  show 
this.  The  lowered  action  of  the  heart  which 

accompanies  great  nervous  prostration,  has  for  one  of  its 
effects  a  marked  decrease  of  receptivity.    Things  seen  and 
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Boid  and  heard  are  forgotten  very  qaickly-— often  in  a  tern 
days.  Even  the  lowered  vital  activity  which  we  know  as 
great  fatigue^  is  characterized  by  a  diminished  retentiveness 
of  impressions.  When  we  pass  to  that  flagging 

of  the  circulation  which  accompanies  the  decline  of  life^ 
abundant  evidence  meets  us.  Gradually  as  the  vigour 
decreases  there  comes  an  increasing  failure  of  memory. 
The  experiences  of  a  month  agOj  or  of  last  week,  or  ci 
yesterday,  are  not  revivable ;  and  in  the  dosing  stages  of 
decay  things  that  were  looked  at  and  sounds  that  were  heard 
but  a  few  minutes  ago,  are  found  to  have  left  no  traces. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that,  independently  of  the  general 
circulation,  exaltations  and  depressions  of  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation, whether  normally  or  abnormally  produced,  also  affect 
the  degree  of  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced. 

§  101.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  an  excitation 
originally  occurred  being  supposed  the  same,  the  degree  of 
revivability  of  the  feeling  that  was  produced,  varies  with  the 
physiological  conditions  that  exist  when  the  revival  takes 
place  or  is  attempted.  Other  things  equal,  a  given  past 
feeling  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  vividly,  fiuntly, 
or  not  at  all,  according  as  the  nervous  centre  concerned  is  or 
is  not  well  repaired  and  well  supplied  with  blood  at  the 
moment  the  remembrance  is  suggested.  The  evidence 
assignable  in  proof  of  this  proposition  is  mostly  entangled 
with  that  assigned  in  proof  of  the  last ;  but  a  sufficiency  of 
it  may  be  disentangled. 

In  that  state  of  high  spirits  which  results  from  good 
nutrition  and  raised  circulation,  it  is  observable  that  the 
memories  are  more  distinct  than  usual.  Ideas  rise  up  in 
abundance  without  effort.  Similarly,  the  vascular  excite* 
ment  caused  by  emotion,  providing  it  does  not  reach  that 
extreme  pitch  at  which  it  prostrates  the  heart,  causes  a 
rush  of  unusually  vivid  ideas — ^ideas  so  vivid  that  they  art 
sometimes,  as  under  great  fear,  mistaken  for  realities. 
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How  decreased  reviyability  of  feelings  originally  strong, 
goes  along  with  enfeebled  circolation,  is  exemplified  in 
those  exhausted  by  long  illnesses.  Highly  nervous  sub- 
jects, too,  in  whom  the  action  of  the  heart  is  greatly  lowered, 
habitually  complain  of  loss  of  memory  and  inability  to  think 
—symptoms  which  diminish  as  fast  as  the  natural  rate  of 
circulation  is  regained.  It  is,  however,  in  old  age 

that  the  relation  between  failure  of  circulation  and  decreased 
revivability  of  feelings  which  were  efficiently  impressed,  is 
most  familiar.  The  power  to  recall  experiences  received 
during  adult  and  declining  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were 
flagging,  is  the  first  to  disappear ;  and  presently  experiences 
received  during  early  life,  when  the  vital  energies  were  high, 
cease  to  be  distinctly  revivable. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  variations  of  local  circulation, 
as  well  as  of  general  circulation,  affect  the  ability  to  revive 
feelings.  The  illusions  of  delirium  exemplify  the  extreme 
vividness  to  which  revived  feelings  may  rise  when  the  cere- 
bral circulation  is  excessive ;  and  the  loss  of  consciousness 
caused  by  cerebral  anssmia  exemplifies  the  converse  result. 

§  102.  Of  course  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  blood  is 
m  &ctor,  modifying  alike  the  strength  with  which  an  im- 
pression is  retained  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
recalled.  The  influence  of  this  factor  has  doubtless  a  share 
m  producing  some  of  the  effects  above  ascribed  to  variations 
of  circulation;  for  quality  of  blood  generally  rises  and  falls 
along  with  the  vigour  of  its  propulsion.  Abnormal  devia- 
tions, however,  show  us  that  quality  has  its  separate  effects. 

When  the  circulation  has  been  artificially  exalted  by 
stimulants,  there  is  an  easy  and  rapid  current  of  thoughts, 
showing  itself  in  what  we  describe  as  unusual  brilliancy. 
And  when  the  exaltation  is  produced  by  certain  drugs,  as 
opium  and  hashish,  the  revived  impressions  of  things  seen 
snd  heard,  approach  in  vividness  to  the  original  impressions. 

We  have  another  class  of  examples  in   insane  people. 
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That  in  them  there  has  arisen  some  abnormal 

is  now  a  generally-reoeiyed  opinion;  and  to  this  abnomial 

quality  is  ascribed  that  nndne  viyidness  of  the  roproaontatiYe 

feelings  which  caoses  a  confosion  of  them  with  presentaftiTe 

feelings. 

These  extreme  cases  warrant  ns  in  supposing  that  there 
are  minor  variations  in  the  revivability  of  feelings,  acoom- 
panying  those  minor  variations  in  the  qnality  of  the  blood 
which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  activities  of  the 
viscera  and  differences  in  the  supplies  of  food  and  oxygen. 

§  103.  The  correspondence  of  these  several  a  posteriori 
conclusions  with  the  a  priori  conclusions  derivable  firom  the 
data  of  Psychology^  must  be  noticed* 

The  fact  that  feelings  of  any  order  tend  to  exclude  ideas 
of  the  same  order  more  than  they  do  ideas  of  other  orders, 
is  to  be  expected  if  particular  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
and  groups  of  nerve-vesicles  are  the  agents  of  particular 
orders  of  feelings ;  for,  manifestly,  when  the  structures  con- 
cerned are  undergoing  those  molecular  changes  which  have 
vivid  feelings  for  their  correlatives,  other  molecular  changes, 
which  have  faint  feeling  for  their  correlatives,  must  be  greatly 
obscured.  Moreover,  we  may  see  why  this  exclusion  is  more 
stringent  amongthe  unrelational  orders  of  feelings  thanamong 
the  relational  orders  of  feelings ;  since,  in  proportion  as  an 
order  of  feelings  is  relational,  it  must  have  a  complex  nervous 
centre,  and  in  proportion  as  a  nervous  centre  becomes 
complex,  it  becomes  easy  for  one  part  of  it  to  be  occu- 
pied in  one  way  while  another  part  of  it  is  occupied  in 
another  way. 

That  strong  environing  actions  generate  feelings  whidi 
are  more  distinctly  revivable  than  those  generated  by  weak 
environing  actions,  is  also  a  fact  inferable  from  physiological 
promises.  For  as  strong  environing  actions  produce  strong 
nervous  discharges  and  great  amounts  of  those  central 
molecular  changes  of  which  feelings  are  the  correlatives,  it 
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18  obvious  that  they  must  produce  in  high  degrees  those 
■tructnral  changes^  whatever  they  may  be^  to  which  the 
revivability  of  the  feelings  is  due. 

Similarly^  it  follows  that  those  exaltations  of  vital  activity 
which  fisM^ilitate  such  structural  changes^  and  aid  the  rapid 
nutrition  which  perpetually  prepares  the  parts  for  them, 
most  conduce  to  the  revivability  of  the  feelings  experienced ; 
wbile  depression  of  the  energies  most  do  the  reverseu 


UHAPTEE  VL 

THR   REVIVABILTTT  OF  RELATIONS   BETWEEN  FEELINGS. 

§  104.  Mach  that  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  in  illnstnu 
tion  of  the  propositions  it  sets  forth^  serves  to  illaairate  the 
parallel  propositions  to  be  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Mind 
being  composed  of  feelings  and  relations  between  feelings, 
and  every  mental  act  involving  both  kinds  of  components,  it 
happens  that,  in  exemplif3ring  the  revivabiUty  of  feelings  as 
modified  by  various  conditions,  there  has  been  exemplified 
also  the  revivability  of  relations  between  feelings. 

Nevertheless,  there  remain  to  be  enunciated  truths  which 
in  the  last  chapter  were  but  tacitly  implied,  and  other  truths 
that  were  not  even  remotely  indicated.  For  though  revival 
of  a  feeling  involves  revival  of  the  relations  in  which  it  was 
originally  experienced ;  and  though  revival  of  a  cluster  of 
feelings,  constituting  an  ordinary  idea,  involves  revival  of  a 
whole  plexus  of  relations  in  which  the  feelings  stood  to  one 
another ;  there  is  not  involved  in  the  recognition  of  these 
facts,  the  further  fact  that  relations  may  be  in  great  measure 
parted  firom  the  related  feelings  and  revived  by  themselves. 
Since  quite  diSerent  pairs  of  impressions  may  stand  to 
one  another  in  the  same  relation  of  co-existence ;  and  since 
a  sequence  may  hold  together  impressions  now  of  this  order 
and  now  of  that ;  and  since  differences  the  same  in  degree 
may  be  presented  here  by  impressions  of  one  species  and 
here  by  impressions  of  another;  it  results  that  relations  of 
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Go-existence^  of  Sequence^  and  of  Difference^  come  to  be 
separable  from  particular  pairs  of  impressions^  and  acquire 
a  juoM-independence,  Their  independence  never  becomes 
complete ;  for  a  relation  cannot  be  conceiyed  without  two 
related  terms.  But  being  common  to  terms  of  all  orders, 
they  come  to  be  conceiyed  apart  firom  terms  of  any  particular 
order— can  haye  their  terms  changed  in  consciousness  with- 
ont  being  themselves  changed;  and  thus  gain  a  kind  of 
rervivability  so  far  independent  of  any  particular  terms,  as 
to  have  an  illusive  appearance  of  being  independent  of  all 
terms. 

What  we  have  here  to  do,  then,  is  to  consider  the  reviva- 
bilitj  of  relations  as  dissociated  little  or  much  from  related 
feelings.  Though  the  several  forms  of  thought  under  which 
our  feelings  are  presented  and  re-presented  cannot  exist 
without  some  contents,  yet  their  contents  may  be  in  great 
part  extruded;  and  we  have  to  observe  how  these  com- 
paratively empty  forms  comport  themselves  in  respect  of 
their  revivabilities,  as  influenced  by  psychological  and  physio- 
logical conditions* 

§  105.  Relations  in  general  are  more  revivable  than  feel- 
ings in  general.  Whether  it  be  a  compound  relation  of  Co- 
existence, or  a  compound  relation  of  Sequence,  or  a  com- 
pound relation  of  Difference,  we  shall  find  that  the  rela- 
tion is  more  distinctly  representable,  and  more  enduring  in 
memory,  than  are  its  terms. 

Naturally,  this  truth  is  the  least  conspicuous  among  the 
most  relational  feelings,  since  these  being  highly  revivable, 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  margin  for  difference  between 
their  revivability  and  that  of  the  relations  between  them. 
Still  the  difference  may  even  here  be  perceived.  If  we 
recall  a  room  frequented  in  childhood,  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  door,  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  arise  in 
consciousness  instantly:  we  may  or  may  not  think  of 
some  of  the  colours,  but  if  we  do,  it  is  by  a  subsequent 
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act.  Similarly  with  the  tactnaUy-difldofied  co- 

existent impressions  wUcli  we  remember  as  a  knife-haxvUe. 
The  combination  of  these  constituting  the  oonoeption  of  its 
shape^  recurs  more  readily  in  thonght  than  does  the  pai^ 
ticular  intensity  of  any  one  of  the  pressures,  or  than  does 
the  particular  feeling  of  coldness. 

With  relations  of  sequence  as  exhibited  among  the  audi- 
tory feeliugs^  this  contrast  is  more  decided.  To  begin  an 
air  in  the  right  key^  most  persons  find  yery  difficult :  with- 
out the  help  of  an  instrument^  the  first  note  is  often  wrong 
by  a  third  or  even  a  fifth.  But  the  duration  of  the  first 
note  is  more  nearly  remembered.  Though  the  time  at  which 
the  air  is  taken  may  differ  somewhat  fi*om  the  tune  as 
originally  heard^  it  does  not  differ  so  much  as  the  pitch. 
It  is  further  observable^  as  showing  the  same  thing,  that 
while  the  rhythm  of  a  melody  may  be  repeated  in  thought 
with  great  exactness,  we  cannot  delight  ourselves  by  recall- 
ing with  the  same  exactness  the  rich  timbre  of  the  tones  in 
which  we  heard  the  melody  rendered. 

When  we  descend  to  the  least  relational  feelings,  the 
greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms  becomes 
very  manifest.  We  remember  for  a  long  time  with  aocn-> 
racy  the  spot  in  which  an  acute  pain  was  felt,  though  the 
pain  itself  is  not  representable  with  anything  like  its  origi- 
nal acuteness ;  and  if  the  pain  was  a  throbbing  one,  we  can 
recall  its  intervals  with  approximate  correctness*  80| 

too,  is  it  with  the  central  feelings.  The  succession  of 
certain  strong  emotions  passed  through  yesterday,  is  easier 
to  recall  than  the  emotions  themselves.  It  is  the  same  with 
tlie  relation  of  each  emotion  to  its  antecedents.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  were  angry  may  be  reproduced 
in  consciousness  iustantly;  but  the  anger  itself  cannot  be 
reproduced  instantly. 

It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  possibility  of  ex> 
tended  and  complex  thinking  does  not  in  part  depend  on 
this  greater  revivability  of  relations  than  of  their  terms. 
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We  Iiabitnally  pass  in  l^ought  from  concept  to  concept, 
briefly  recognizing  the  essentials  of  each — ^the  essential 
relations  of  its  elements  to  one  another  and  to  other  things. 
If  the  feelings  between  which  all  these  relations  exist 
arose  in  oonsdonsness  with  as  mnch  promptness  and  vivid- 
ness, consdonsness  would  be  so  encumbered  with  materials 
that  involved  processes  of  reasoning  would  be  greatly  im- 
peded, if  not  prevented. 

§  106.  As  different  orders  of  feelings  are  moro  or  loss 
relational,  so,  too,  in  a  sense,  different'orders  of  relations  aro 
more  or  less  relational.  For  just  as  some  kinds  of  feelings 
are  more  capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another 
than  other  kinds  are,  so  some  kinds  of  relations  are  more 
capable  of  entering  into  relations  with  one  another  than 
other  kinds  are.  Understanding  the  expression  in  this 
sense,  we  may  say  that  the  most  relational  of  relations  are 
those  of  Go-existence.  Co-existences  may  be  trebly  com- 
pounded, and  are,  indeed,  trebly  compounded  in  most  acts 
of  thought:  impressions  are  presented  and  represented  in 
those  triple  relations  of  position  involved  in  the  conception 
of  place.  Se4uences  are  much  less  relational ;  for  they  can 
enter  into  relation  with  one  another  not  in  three  directions 
at  once,  but  only  in  one  direction.  Successive  intervals  of 
time  stand  related  to  one  another  as  greater,  or  less,  or 
equal;  and  in  the  beats  and  bars  of  music,  these  relations  bf 
equality  and  difference  in  portions  of  time  are  themselves 
compounded  into  other  relations — ^relations,  however,  which 
are  essentially  serial.  The  least  relational  of  relations  are 
the  primary  ones — ^those  of  Difference;  for  though  these  enter 
into  relations  with  one  another  whenever  we  contemplate 
two  differences  as  equal,  or  more  or  less  unequal,  in  degree, 
yet  (unless  it  be  in  the  higher  divisions  of  Mathematics)  they 
do  not  enter  into  relations  more  compound  than  these. 

This  description  of  the  several  classes  of  relations  as 
more  or  less  relational,  is  introductory  to  the  fact  here  to 
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be  set  down^  that  just  as  the  most  reUtional  of  Cselingi 
are  the  most  revivable^  so^  too^  are  the  most  rolafcionfll  of 
relations  the  most  revivable.  Belations  of  Co-esiBteiioe!i 
whether  we  take  any  particular  plexoB  of  iliem  consti- 
tating  the  perception  of  a  form^  or  whether  we  take  the 
aggregate  of  them  constituting  the  consciousness  of  Spaoe^ 
have  a  revivability  far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  relations. 
We  think  of  distances^  of  directions,  of  sizes,  of  shapest,  of 
arrangements  among  objects,  with  little  or  no  effort  and 
with  great  deamess;  and  these  variously-compoundfid 
relations  we  conceiye  as  frameworks  which  we  oan  imagine 
to  be  occupied  by  other  objects,  or  to  be  nnoooupied. 
The  revivability  of  relations  of  Co-existence  is,  indeed,  so 
extreme  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  suppressed — an  assem- 
blage of  them  greater  or  less  in  extent,  partly  occupied 
and  partly  unoccupied,  forms  an  inexting^uishable  element 
of  consciousness. 

Relations  of  Sequence,  less  relational  than  those  of  Co- 
existence, are  less  revivable.  Though  it  is  true  that,  as 
organized  into  the  abstract  conception  of  Time,  relations  of 
Sequence  can  no  more  be  wholly  excluded  from  conscious- 
ness than  those  of  Co-existence,  yet,  as  thus  abstracted,  thej 
do  not  form  so  dominant  an  element  of  consciousness :  the 
integrated  aggregate  of  space-relations  habitually  presesit  in 
thought,  is  much  larger  and  much  clearer  than  the  integ- 
rated aggregate  of  time-relations.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  particular  space-relations  are  more  clearly  and  correctly 
representable  than  particular  time-relations.  We  can  mark 
out  with  greater  accuracy  the  length  of  an  inch  or  of  a  foot, 
than  we  can  assign  the  length  of  an  interval  as  being  one 
minute  or  as  being  ten  minutes. 

Simple  relations  of  Difference  (those  between  feelings) 
are  neither  so  readily  nor  so  accurately  revivable  as  relations 
of  Difference  between  co-existences  or  between  sequenceSi 
Opr  as  the  relations  of  Co-existence  and  Sequence  them- 
selros.    We  can  better  remember  the  proportion  betweeii 
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two  leng^iihs  which  we  observed  simultaneoasly,  and  can 
more  truly  reproduce  in  thought  the  ratio  between  the 
rhjthms  of  movements  in  a  machine,  than  we  can  recall  the 
degree  of  contrast  between  two  lights  we  saw  or  two  weights 
we  lifted;  and  where  the  differences  are  between  the  unre- 
lational  feelings,  as  tastes,  and  smells,  and  visceral  sensa- 
tions, we  can  recall  them  but  vaguely. 

§  107.  As  presented  feelings  hinder  the  representation  of 
other  feelings,  so  do  presented  relations  hinder  the  represent- 
ation of  other  relations;  but  they  do  this  in  a  smaller 
degree*  It  is  with  relations,  too,  as  with  feelings,  that  the 
antagonism  of  the  presented  to  the  represented  is  more  mani- 
fest between  those  of  the  same  order  than  between  those  of 
different  orders.  Omitting  superfluous  illustrations,  we  will 
note  a  few  distinctive  traits  only. 

Among  the  most  relational  relations,  as  among  the  most 
relational  feelings,  the  present  impedes  remembrance  of  the 
past  in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  among  these,  too,  we  find 
presented  relations  interfering  in  the  smallest  degree  with 
the  representation  of  relations  of  the  same  order.  Visual 
relations,  no  matter  how  vividly  impressed,  never  absolutely 
exclude  from  consciousness  other  visual  relations  of  which 
we  choose  to  think.  We  saw  that  a  very  intense  visual  feel- 
ing temporarily  prevents  us  from  calling  to  mind  another 
Tisual  feeling;  but  though  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
«nd  think  of  green,  it  is  quite  possible  to  gaze  at  the  sun 
and  think  of  a  square.  Similarly,  a  trial  will  show  that  ii 
while  contemplating  any  scene  we  think  of  some  other  scene, 
we  recall  the  distribution  of  its  parts  more  readily  than  wo 
recall  its  colours. 

Belations  of  Sequence,  much  less  relational  as  they  are, 
•how  OS  a  greater  interference  of  the  present  with  remem- 
brance of  the  past.  Though  while  looking  at  one  shape 
we  can  easily  think  of  another  quite  unlike  it,  we  cannot, 
without  difficulty,  if  at  all,  call  to  mind  a  rhythmical  com- 
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bination  of  intervals  wholly  different  from  another  to  which 
we  are  listening — cannot  bring  into  conscionsness  the  move- 
ment of  a  melody  in  f -time  while  listening  to  a  melody  in 
common  time.  When  the  rhythm  we  hear  is  yery  simple, 
as  the  splash  of  oars  while  rowing,  it  is^  indeed,  possible  to 
think  of  some  complex  rhythm  disagreeing  with  it  entirely; 
but  only  the  disciplined  mnsician  can  attend  at  once  to  ideal 
and  real  rhythms  that  are  both  complex  and  quite  unlike  one 
another. 

It  is  obvious  that  presented  relations  of  Difference  be- 
tween simple  feelings,  stand  very  much  more  in  the  way  of 
represented  relations  of  Difference  between  simple  feelings 
— especially  where  the  differences  are  between  feelings  of 
the  same  order. 

§  108.  A  kindred  truth  to  bo  here  noticed  (the  counter- 
part to  which  should  have  been  noticed  when  dealing  with 
the  revivability  of  feelings)  is  that  the  representation  oi 
any  relations  is  hindered  by  the  presence  in  consciousness 
of  other  represented  relations ;  and  that  the  hindrance^  while 
oither  great  or  insuperable  if  the  two  sets  of  relations 
are  of  the  same  order,  is  comparatively  small  if  they  are  of 
different  ordera. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  may  bo  superposed  in 
thought,  one  set  upon  another :  we  can  imagine  the  out- 
lines of  a  face,  and  then,  without  losing  conscionsness  of 
it,  may  imagine  a  geometrical  figuro  described  over  the 
same  visual  area.  Wo  cannot,  however,  deal  similarly  with 
unlike  sets  of  sequences.  The  rhythm  of  some  tune  which 
has  taken  possession  of  us,  and  of  which  we  vainly  try  to 
rid  ourselves  by  thinking  of  other  things,  may  be  effectually 
expelled  by  rehearsing  in  thought  another  tune. 

But  when  the  relations  are  of  different  orders,  their  re- 
presentations have  but  little  power  of  mutual  exclusion. 
^e  see  this  in  the  case  just  referred  to ;  for  the  tune  that 
thii^ters  us  keeps  running  on  through  consciousnoes  while 
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we  are  fhinlring  of  places,  or  actions,  or  matters  of  business. 
Hence,  too,  results  the  frequent  failure  of  tlie  receipt  for 
obtaining  sleep  when  excited — ^that  of  counting ;  for  afler 
a  short  time  the  counting  becomes  almost  automatic,  and 
is  carried  on  while  consciousness  is  still  chieflj  occupied  by 
the  exciting  thoughts. 


§  109.  From  the  mental  conditions  that  affect  the 
vivabilitj  of  relations,  we  pass  now  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions that  affect  their  revivability.  As  might  be  expected, 
those  which  hold  with  feelings  hold  also  with  the  relations 
between  feelings.  It  is  needless  to  trace  out  their  in- 
fluences as  fully  as  before.  A  single  illustration  of  each 
will  suffice. 

Proof  that  relations  established  in  consciousness  at  a 
time  when  the  nervous  centres  are  worn  by  long-continued 
action,  have  a  comparatively  small  revivability,  is  furnished 
by  the  familiar  experience  that  knowledge  acquired  by 
'' cramming ''  is  soon  lost.  That  relations  im- 

pressed when  the  circulation  is  vigorous  are  more  re- 
vivable  than  those  impressed  when  the  circulation  is 
feeble,  we  see  in  the  decaying  receptivity  of  age.  Dur- 
ing youth  and  early  manhood,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the 
various  events  on  each  of  the  successive  days  recently 
passed,  and  there  is  never  any  doubt  what  is  the  day 
of  the  month;  but  as  life  advances  and  the  hearths 
action  flags,  these  relations  of  recent  times  and  actions 
quickly  fade.  Similarly,  relations  impressed  when 

the  circulation  was  strong  and  that  were  once  easily  recall- 
able, become  difficult  to  recall  when  the  circulation  has  been 
rendered  abnormally  feeble.  Thus,  it  is  a  common  symptom 
with  nervous  subjects  to  make  mistakes  in  spelling  quite 
simple  words ;  and  m  states  of  extreme  prostration  such 
persons,  as  well  as  those  greatly  reduced  by  illness,  forget 
where  they  are,  and  even  who  they  are. 

Quality^  as  well  as  quantity,  of  blood  has  an  influence. 
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A  fact  before  reforred  to  as  iUustrating  lihe 
of  relations^  may  here  be  again  named  as  ilfaiBfcFBtiiig 
the  variations  of  tbeir  revivabilitj  thus  caused — ^the  &cty 
namely^  that  opium  produces  intensified  and  exaggerated 
ro|  resentations  of  spaces  and  times. 

§  110.  On  comparing  these  subjectiye  truths  with  the  ob- 
jective truths  presented  by  the  nervous  system^  we  may  tracei 
as  in  other  cases^  a  general  congruity. 

That  relations  of  any  order^  presented  or  represented, 
greatly  hinder,  or  wholly  prevent,  the  representation  of  rela- 
tions of  the  same  order,  but  hinder  much  less,  or  scarcely  at 
all,  the  representation  of  relations  of  other  orders,  might  be 
inferred  from  the  data  with  which  we  set  out.  If^  through 
a  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  there  is  propagated  the  particular 
set  of  nervous  discharges  which  answers  physically  to  what 
is  psychically  a  certain  set  of  perceived  or  conceived  rela- 
tions, an  obstacle  is  thereby  put  to  the  simultaneous  propa- 
gation through  them  of  a  dificrent  set  of  nervous  discharges 
answering  to  a  different  sot  of  conceived  relations.  But  a 
3oparate  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the  discharges  through 
which  answer  to  relations  of  another  order,  may  be  simul- 
taneously excited  without  producing  the  same  confusion, 
and  may  yield  to  consciousness  its  partially-independent 
train  of  ideas — partially-independent  we  must  say,  because 
the  actions  of  the  two  plexuses  having  to  be  co-ordinated  at 
some  common  centre  (for  otherwise  the  corresponding  ideas 
would  not  belong  to  one  consciousness)  there  must  always 
result  some  interference. 

That  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  with  the  state  of 
repair  of  the  nervous  centres  and  the  supply  of  blood  to 
them,  is  also  a  fact  harmonizing  with  physiological  inference. 
For  be  it  high  repair,  or  much  blood,  or  special  quality  of 
blood,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  conduces  to  a  powerful 
nervous  discharge  through  any  plexus  of  nerve-fibres,  the 
physical  changes  in  which  answer  to  the  psychical  changes 
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fnown  as  certain  relations^  must  cause  a  corresponding 
vividnesB  of  the  relations — ^mnst  alike  give  great  clearness 
to  the  conscionsnesB  of  the  more  familiar  relations  of  tlie 
clnsterj  and  bring  into  conscionsness  those  remoter  and  less 
fireqnently-repeated  relations  of  the  cluster  which^  with 
feebler  nerFOos  discharges^  would  not  come  into  oonscions- 
DfQS  at  alL 


CHAPTER  7n. 

THE   ASSOCIABILITT   OF   FEELINGS. 

§  in.  In  preceding  chapters^  a  good  deal  bas  been  nid 
by  implication  about  the  phenomena  nsoally  treated  under 
the  head  of  Association.  When  tracing  out  the  composi- 
tion of  Mind^  we  saw  that  feelings  cohere  in  nnlike  degrees 
in  different  tracts  of  consciousness;  and  what  were  there 
described  as  cohesions  may  be  otherwise  described  as  asso* 
ciations.  More  recently^  tooj  in  the  chapter  on  the  Beviva- 
bility  of  Feelings,  much  was  tacitly  asserted  respecting  the 
Associability  of  Feelings ;  since^  other  things  equal,  reviva- 
bility  varies  as  associability. 

The  truths  thus  observed  from  points  of  view  already 
passed^  we  must  nevertheless  here  briefly  glance  at  afresh 
from  a  more  advanced  point  of  view,  before  we  go  on  to 
consider  certain  further  truths  covered  by  the  title  of  this 
chapter. 

§  112.  We  divided  feelings  into  the  central,  commonly 
called  emotions,  and  the  peripheral,  commonly  called  sensa- 
tions; which  last  we  re-divided  into  those  internally 
initiated,  which  we  may  conveniently  call  ento-peripheral^ 
and  those  externally  initiated,  or  epi-peripheral.  Of  these 
three  crreat  groups  of  feelings  the  first  are  extremely  nnre* 
the  second  are  somewhat  more  relational ;  and  the 
I  relational  in  a  comparatively  high  degree.    Be- 
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l^inning  with  the  central  or  least  relational  feelings^  which 
have  no  limitations  in  space  and  are  bat  vagnely  bonndcd 
in  timOj  we  fonnd  that,  passing  through  the  ento*peri- 
pheral  to  the  epi-peripheral,  we  come  to  feelings  more  and 
more  definitely  limited  by  one  another  in  space,  or  time,  or 
both:  the  sharpest  limitations  being  among  the  feelings 
that  are  epi-peripheral  in  the  highest  degree.  And  along 
with  this  increasing  definiteness  of  mutual  limitation  we  saw 
that  there  goes  an  increasing  tendency  to  mutual  cohesion. 

This,  then,  represents  the  order  of  associability  of  the 
feelings.  The  relational  are  the  mutually-limited^  which  are 
the  mutually-coherent,  which  are  the  associable.  Feelings 
of  the  central  or  of  the  ento-peripheral  kinds  which  have 
been  experienced  together  or  in  succession,  either  do  not 
recall  one  another  into  consciousness  at  all  or  do  it  but 
feebly  after  many  repetitions ;  while  feelings  of  the  epi-peri- 
pheral kind  which  occur  together  or  in  succession  but  a  few 
times,  become  linked  in  such  a  way  that  the  vivid  or  the  faint 
form  of  one  arouses  the  &int  forms  of  the  rest.*  Indeed 
among  the  auditory  and  visual  feelings,  single  presentations 
in  serial  or  simultaneous  groups  cause  such  connexions,  that 
one  member  of  a  group  being  afterwards  presented  or  repre- 
sented, representations  of  the  other  members  follow  it,  often 
with  few  or  no  omissions. 

Manifestly^  associability  and  revivability  go  together; 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  feelings  to  be  associable  only 
by  the  proved  ability  of  one  to  revive  another,  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  any  feeling  is  effected  only 
through   the   intermediation   of  some  feeling  or   feelings 


Though  a  Tivid  or  faint  antecedent  feeling  nsaally  brings  into  con- 
as  its  consequent  only  a  faint  feeling,  yet  it  is  not  true,  as  com- 
monly sopposedf  that  the  consequent  is  never  a  vivid  feeling.  Ideas  do,  in 
■ses^  arouse  sensations;  Several  instances  occur  in  my  oim  experi* 
I  cannot  think  of  seeing  a  slate  mbbed  with  a  dry  sponge  without 
tbera  mnning  thxongh  me  the  same  oold  thrill  that  aotnally  seeing  it  pro> 
dMsa 

12 
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with  whicH  it  is  associated.  Hence  the  oonditions  ilial 
favour  revivability  are  those  which  &Toar  asaooiabilitj. 
These^  both  psychological  and  physiological^  lumng  been 
enumerated  in  the  last  chapter^  may  be  passed  07er» 

§  113.  There  remains  to  be  here  considered  the  nltimafce 
law  to  which  the  association  of  feelings  conforms.  Leaying 
out  all  the  variable  concomitants  of  any  simple  assodatum, 
there  ore  two  constant  elements  directly  presented  by  ib— 
the  feelings  and  the  relations  between  them ;  and  two  oon- 
stant  elements  indirectly  implied  by  it— previonsly-eoqperi- 
enced  similar  feelings  and  previously-experienced  similir 
relations.  Hence^  respecting  the  structure  of  the  entixe 
cluster^  there  arises  the  question— Which  are  the  primary  or 
original  connexions  and  which  are  the  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive connexions  f    For^  to  use  a  symbolic  illustration,  it  may 

a  b 
happen  that  in  the  coherent  cluster    |   i    the  elements  a,  hy 

apparently  held  together  by  some  bond^are  not  themselves 
connected  at  all^  but  are  kept  in  juxtaposition  by  the  links 
which  hold  them  respectively  to  the  coupled  elements  c-<L 
Lot  us  state  the  matter  more  specifically. 

The  consciousness  of  two  feelings  presented  together,  or 
one  just  after  the  other^  implies^  first,  the  consciousness  of 
each  feeling  as  such  or  such — ^implies  recognition  of  it  as 
like,  in  some  or  all  of  its  characters,  to  a  feeling  previously 
experienced.  Even  whpre  one  of  the  two  feelings  (say  the 
taste  of  a  new  wine  or  of  a  new  drug)  is  unexperienced,  it 
is  still  assimilated  to  some  genus  of  feelings — ^is  known  as 
sweet,  or  bitter,  or  sour.  The  consciousness  further  in- 
cludes two  relations  between  the  feelings — their  relation  of 
difference,  and  their  relation  of  co-existence  or  of  sequence; 
and  the  knowing  each  of  these  relations  as  such  or  such 
implies  past  like  relations  to  which  it  is  assimilated.  Now 
the  question  to  be  asked  is,  whether  the  association  estab* 
lished  between  the  two  feelings  results  immediately  firom 
the  cohesion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  results  mediately 
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firom  the  coliesioxi  of  each  feeling  and  each  relation  be- 
tween them^  to  their  respective  similars  in  experience. 
The  usual  supposition  is  that  the  cohesion  is  immediate; 
bat  we  shall  find  good  reason  for  concluding  that  it  is 
mediate.  The  inquiry  is  divisible  into  two  inquiries — ^how 
the  feeling^^  past  and  present^  comport  themselves  towards 
one  another^  and  how  their  relations^  past  and  present^ 
comport  themselves  towards  one  another.  These  must  be 
dealt  with  apart,  though  some  inconvenience  attends  the 
separation  of  them;  for  neither  can  be  fully  answered  with* 
out  both  being  answered.  Such  large  gaps  as  the  instructed 
reader  perceives  in  this  chapter  on  the  Associability  of  Feel- 
ings,  he  will  find  filled  up  in  the  next  chapter  on  the  Associ« 
ability  of  the  Relations  between  Feelings. 

This  premised^  let  us  consider  in  what  way  feelings^  real 
and  ideal^  behave  when  separated,  so  £ar  as  may  bo,  from 
particular  relations. 

§  114.  Members  of  the  three  great  groups  of  feelings 
severally  associate  themselves  primarily  with  members  of 
their  own  group.  Of  the  central  feelings,  or  emotions,  this 
proposition  is  less  manifestly  true  than  of  the  rest^  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  are  the  least  relational  of  feel- 
ings :  cohering  but  little  with  feelings  of  any  kinds,  tho 
differences  in  their  cohesive  tendencies  are  the  least  de- 
cided. Still,  it  is  observable  that  a  central  feeling  when 
it  arises,  is  known  as  belonging  to  the  class  we  call  emo* 
tions,  and  not  to  the  class  we  call  sensations.  Peripheral 
feelings  being  all  localized^  vaguely  if  not  definitely,  these 
central  feelings^  not  being  localized^  are  in  this  respect 
antithetical  to  them ;  and  each^  in  the  act  of  recognition^ 
aggregates  with  the  class  of  unlocalizable  feelings^  instead 
of  with  the  class  of  localizable  feelings.  It  is  true  that  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  certain  viscera  which 
powerful  emotions  produce,  the  ento-peripheral  feelings 
thence  lesultingj  are^  in  common  speech^  partially  confounded 
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wiiih  the  centr^  feelings;  but  thougli  the  Benitiop.  due  to 
disturbed  action  of  the  heart  is  often  metapliorioaD^  iden* 
tified  with  the  emotion  causing  the  distnrbance!,  yafc  eveiy 
one  really  distingnishes  between  the  canaeqnepoe  and  tibe 
cause^  and  classes  the  cause  apart.  When  we 

pass  to  the  ento-peripheral  feelings  it  is  at  onoe  obrioDS 
that  each^  in  the  instant  of  presentation,  is  known  as 
initiated  within  the  body.  Be  it  one  of  the  least  localinUe 
of  these  feelings^  such  as  hunger^  or  be  it  a  more  looaUnUe 
one^  such  as  a  pain  in  the  bowelsj  or  be  it  one  looaGaaUe 
with  comparative  definiteness,  as  an  ache  in  the  finger,  it  i% 
as  having  a  place  more  or  less  bounded  within  the  bodily 
framework,  at  once  separated  in  consciousness  firom  tin 
central  feelings  on  the  one  hand  and  from  the  epi-periphenl 
feelings  on  the  other.  The  only  cases  where  this  assocfii^ 
tion  is  indefinite^  are  cases  where  the  feeling  is  initiated 
near  the  division  between  the  two  kinds  of  peripheral  feel- 
ings; as  when  an  itching  just  below  the  surface  is  oon^ 
founded  with  a  tickling  upon  the  snr&ce^  or  as  wbere  the 
sensation  of  heat  due  to  sub-cutaneous  congestion  is  nndis* 
tinguished  from  the  sensation  of  heat  due  to  adjacent  hot 
matter.  The  epi-peripheral  feelings  show  ns  this 

instant  integration  of  each  with  its  class,  even  more  con- 
spicuously. The  sensation  produced  by  a  blow,  by  some- 
thing graspedj  by  an  odour,  by  a  flashy  or  by  a  sonorous 
vibration^  cannot  arise  in  consciousness  without  being 
grouped  with  the  general  assemblage  of  sensations  inifj^Mi^ 
at  the  surface  and  ascribed  to  objective  actions.  The  asso- 
ciation is  not  a  matter  into  which  thought  or  will  enters: 
it  is  instantaneous  and  absolute. 

A  further  fact  of  kindred  meaning  may  now  be  noted. 
Each  feeling  as  it  arises  associates  itself  instantly  not  with 
its  class  only^  but  also  with  its  sub-class.  The  centnl 
feelings  are  but  indefinitely  divisible  into  sub-classes;  and 
hence  among  them  there  is  but  little  manifestation  of  UkaM 
truth.    We  may  pass  over  them.  The  ento-peri- 
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plieral  feelings  iUnstrate  this  sab-classification  and  cohesion 
quite  clearly.  On  tlirnsting  itself  into  conscionsncss,  one 
of  ihese^  while  known  as  originating  within  the  bodjr^  is  at 
ihe  same  time  known  as  a  craying^  or  as  a  pain^  or  as  amns- 
onkr  strain :  it  &lls  into  its  secondary  gronp  while  falling 
into  its  primary  gronp.  Similarlj  with  the  epi- 

peripheral  feelings.  A  colour  the  moment  it  is  perceived^ 
not  only  irresistibly  aggregates  with  the  class  of  feelings 
that  originate  on  the  outer  surface  and  imply  outer  stimuli^ 
bat  also  with  the  sub-class  of  visual  sensations^  and  cannot 
be  forced  into  any  other  sub-class.  While  being  recog- 
nised^ a  sound  fiidls  simultaneously  into  the  general  assem- 
blage of  feelings  derived  from  the  senses  which  hold 
converse  with  the  external  worlds  and  also  into  the  more 
special  assemblage  of  feelings  distinguished  as  auditory; 
and  no  effort  will  separate  it  from  this  special  assemblage. 
And  to  say  that  a  smell  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a  colour  ' 
or  a  sounds  is  to  say  that  it  associates  itself  indissolubly 
with  previously-experienced  smells. 

A  sub-sub-classification  of  like  nature  is  no  less  in- 
stantaneous. This  is  traceable  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  the  feelings  excited  within  the  body :  hunger  is  at 
onoe  known  as  hunger  and  not  as  thirst;  an  acute  pain 
coheres  in  thought  with  acute  pains^  and  not  with  what  we 
distinguish  as  aches.  But  it  is  among  the  feelings  yielded 
by  the  spedal-sense  organs  that  the  sub-sub-classing  is 
most  conspicuous.  When  we  look  at  the  sky^  we  think  of 
its  colour  as  a  feeling  of  external  origin^  as  belonging  to 
ihe  sub-division  of  externally-originated  feelings  called 
visnal,  and  also  as  belonging  to  the  group  of  these  called 
blocs :  it  does  not  suggest  reds  or  yellows^  and  refuses  to 
onite  with  them  in  consciousness.  A  mouse's  squeak  as- 
similates itself  in  thought  with  sounds  of  high  pitchy  and 
not  with  sounds  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  taste  of 
hcmey  aggregates  with  sweet  tastes  in  general,  of  which  it  is 
one— not  with  such  tastes  as  those  of  quinine,  or  of  castor  oil. 
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There  is  a  still  greater  speciality  of  Uiese  asaodationa } 
as  where  bright  colours  of  each  kind  oonnect  themfldyes 
in  thought  with  bright  colours  of  the  same  kind  and  not 
with  dull  ones^  or  as  where  loud  sounds  of  any  pitch  sug- 
gest other  loud  sounds  of  that  pitch  and  not  fiont  ones. 
But  without  further  instances  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
law  holds  down  to  the  minutest  sub-divisions  of  kind  and 
quality. 

§  115.  What  is  the  most  general  statement  of  these 
facts?  It  is  that  be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other 
kind  of  association^  the  primary  and  essential  association  is 
between  each  feeling  and  the  class^  order,  genus,  species, 
and  variety,  of  preceding  feelings  like  itself. 

This  association  is  automatic — ^is  not  an  act  of  thought 
that  may  or  may  not  take  place,  but  constitutes  the  v^ 
'  recoguibion  of  each  feeling.  A  feeling  cannot  form  an 
clement  of  Mind  at  all,  save  on  condition  of  being  associated 
with  predecessors  more  or  less  the  same  in  nature.  In  the 
process  of  this  automatic  association  each  feeling  coheres 
instantly  with  the  great  group  to  which  it  belongs ;  in- 
stantly, too,  with  its  sub-group  within  this ;  and,  among  the 
relational  feelings,  goes  practically  at  tho  same  time  into 
its  sub-sub-group.  The  automatic  character  of  the  prooess 
is  qualified  only  when  we  come  to  the  smallest  gronpSi 
its  association  with  one  or  other  of  which  may  occupy  an 
appreciable  intervaL  Thus,  the  sensation  of  red  passes  in  a 
moment  to  its  class  as  epi-peripheral,  in  the  same  moment 
to  its  order  as  visual,  and  with  equal  rapidity  to  the 
genus  of  colours  distinguished  as  reds;  but  it  £Edls  into 
the  species  known  as  scarlet  or  that  known  as  crimson  less 
promptly,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  deliberation  and  uncertainty 
whether  we  think  of  it  as  like  the  scarlet  of  a  soldier's  coat 
or  like  that  of  a  poppy — ^liko  the  crimson  of  a  peony  or  like 
that  of  a  carnation. 

Now  this  cohering  of  each  feeling  with  prcviously-ez- 
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perienoed  feelings  of  the  same  class^  order^  genas^  specieSj 
and,  so  far  88  may  be^  the  same  variety,  is  the  sole  process 
of  association  of  feelings.  All  other  phenomena  of  associa- 
tion of  feelings  are  consequent  on  the  nnion  of  this  process 
with  a  parallel  and  simultaneous  process  to  be  described  in 
the  next  chapter. 

§  116.  Before  passing  to  this  next  chapter,  let  us  briefly 
note  the  congruity  between  these  facts  disclosed  by  intro- 
spection and  the  facts  disclosed  by  outward  observation, 
which  were  set  down  among  our  data. 

The  associability  of  feelings  with  those  of  their  own 
kind,  group  within  group,  corresponds  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  nervous  structures  into  great  divisions  and  sub-divi- 
sions. The  central  feelings  arise  within  the  great  cerebral 
masses ;  and  the  subjective  connexion  shown  in  the  instant 
association  of  each  with  its  class,  answers  to  the  ob- 
jective connexion  between  one  set  of  nervous  actions  occur- 
ring in  these  great  masses  and  other  sets  of  nervous  actions 
that  have  occurred  in  the  same  masses.  The  peripheral  feel- 
ings, again,  initiated  by  disturbances  upon  or  within  the 
body,  have  their  seat  in  the  subjacent  nervous  mass  (or  masses, 
hut  probably  the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  sole  sensational 
centre) ;  and  the  classing  of  one  of  these  feelings  with  sensa- 
tions in  general,  instead  of  with  emotions,  answers  to  the 
connexion  between  one  nervous  change  in  this  subjacent 
mass  and  other  nervous  changes  in  it.  Simi- 

larly  with  the  leading  sub-classes.  The  particular  parts  of 
that  developed  end  of  the  spinal  cord  in  which  peripheral 
feelings  of  unlike  kinds  are  localized,  remain  at  present  un- 
determined. But  if  we  remember  tliat  great  sub-classes  of 
the  peripheral  feelings,  as  the  visual,  have  great  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  which  carry  the  disturbances  arousing  them 
from  surface  to  centre,  and  that  other  such  great  sub- 
classes, as  the  auditory,  have  other  such  bundles,  we  may 
be  sure  that  each  sub-class  of  peripheral  feelings  has  its 
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own  sal^-divisioxi  of  central  veoionlar  stmctare.  And  if  90, 
the  instant  antomatic  aggregation  of  eacli  periplieral  feeling 
witli  those  of  its  own  order,  answers  psyohioally  to  the  local- 
ization of  the  nervons  excitement  causing  it>  within  that  sab- 
division  of  vesicular  structure  which  is  the  seat  of  other  feel- 
ings of  its  order.  That  the  like  holds  of  still  smaller  groups 
of  feelings  and  clusters  of  vesicles,  is  an  obvious  inference. 

What  is  the  implication  f  If  the  association  of  eadi  feel- 
ing with  its  general  class,  answers  to  the  localization  of  the 
corresponding  nervous  action  within  the  great  nervous  mass 
in  which  all  feelings  of  that  class  arise — ^if  the  association  of 
this  feeling  with  its  sub-class,  answers  to  the  localization  of 
the  nervous  action  within  that  part  of  this  great  nervous 
mass  in  which  feelings  of  this  sub-class  arise,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  with  the  smallest  groups  of  feelings  and  smallest 
clusters  of  nerve-vesicles ;  then,  to  what  answers  the  asso- 
ciation of  each  feeling  with  predecessors  identical  in  land? 
It  answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  particular  vesicle  or 
vesicles  which,  when  before  excited,  yielded  the  like  feeling 
before  experienced.  The  appropriate  stimulus  having  set 
up  in  certain  vesicles  the  molecular  changes  which  thej 
undergo  when  disturbed,  there  is  aroused  a  feeling  of  tho 
same  quality  with  feelings  previously  aroused  when  such 
stimuli  set  up  such  changes  in  these  vesicles.  And  the 
association  of  the  feeling  with  preceding  like  feelings,  corre- 
sponds to  the  physical  re-excitation  of  the  same  structurei. 
Whence  we  see  clearly  that  the  ultimate  law  of  association 
of  feelings,  as  above  described,  has  a  definite  physical 
counterpart ;  and  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  otiier  law 
of  association  of  feelings. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

THE   A8S0CI ABILITY   OF  RELATIONS   BETWEEN   FEELINGS. 

§  117.  The  associability  of  relations^  like  the  associability 
of  feelings^  has  been  to  some  extent  implicitly  dealt  with 
under  preceding  heads.  When  considering  the  composition 
of  Mind^  we  saw  that  relations  as  well  as  feelings  cohere 
with  one  another  in  consciousness ;  and  what  was  there  de- 
scribed as  cohesion  of  relations  is  otherwise  describable  as 
association  of  relations.  Again^  in  the  last  chapter  bat  one, 
different  classes  of  relations  were  observed  to  be  revivable 
in  different  degrees^  which  implies  that^  other  things  eqnal^ 
they  are  associable  in  different  degrees.  Moreover^  we  saw 
how  the  revivability  of  relations  varies  in  degree  according 
to  ihe  fulfilment  of  sundry  conditions^  psychical  and  physi- 
cal; whence  it  follows  that  their  associability  similarly 
varies. 

Though  these  truths  need  not  be  again  contemplated  in 
detail  fix)m  our  present  point  of  view^  there  are  one  or  two 
leading  aspects  of  them  which  we  must  glance  at  before 
passing  on  to  the  general  law  remaining  to  be  set  forth. 

§  118.  That  the  most  relational  of  relations  are  the  most 
associable  is  a  truism;  for  the  relations  which  enter  into 
relation  with  one  another  most  easily  are  the  relations 
most  easily  associable  with  one  another. 

The  most  relational  of  relations  are^  as  we  before  saw. 
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those  of  Go-eziBtexice  as  visoaUy  presented;  and  filieae  are 
associable  with  extreme  feoility.  We  sleep  in  a  stmige  bed- 
room^ and  getting  np  in  the  dark  to  reach  the  water-bottle^ 
recall  at  once  the  position  of  the  washing-stand.  We  lead 
a  book^  and  without  having  specially  observed  the  fibot^ 
remember  that  a  passage  we  want  to  find  lies  near  the 
bottom  of  a  left-hand  page.  So  qnicldj  do  these  relations  of 
co-ezistent  positions  connect  with  one  another,  that  those 
of  many  things  seen  at  the  same  instant  can  be  ff'Tni^lta- 
neously  reproduced  in  thought. 

Belations  of  Sequence  are  associable  into  simple  oom- 
binations  with  considerable  facility,  though  with  less  fiusilitj; 
Two  or  three  successiye  motions  made  by  a  person  we  an 
watching  are  readily  remembered,  though  we  fiul  to  xe* 
member  the  order  of  many  such  motions.  After  hearing 
the  first  bar  or  the  first  phrase  of  a  new  melody,  it  is  eaqr 
forthwith  to  repeat  the  rhythm  in  thought;  but  the  series 
of  rhythms  which  the  entire  melody  presents,  do  not  (in 
most  minds  at  least)  recur  correctly  without  repetitiont 
more  or  less  numerous.  This  smaller  assodability  is,  how- 
ever,  chiefly  shown  in  the  contrast  between  our  ability  to 
recall  many  co-existences  presented  together,  and  our  in- 
ability to  recall  many  sequences  presented  together.  We 
look  into  a  room  and  instantly  connect  in  consciousness  tbs 
relative  positions  of  two  or  three  persons,  the  table,  the  sob* 
&c.,  so  that  we  can  afterwards  describe  how  they  stood; 
but  we  cannot  in  the  same  way  take  in  at  a  glance,  and  re- 
produce in  thought^  the  several  combined  movements  of  a 
horse  in  trotting:  we  can  clearly  think  of  the  altemafce 
swings  of  the  fore-legs  by  themselves  or  of  the  hind*legs 
by  themselves ;  but^  unless  after  specially  observing  it,  we 
cannot  remember  which  hind-leg  comes  to  the  ground  after 
the  near  foi*e-leg. 

There  is  considerable  associability  of  co-existences  with 
^quences — ^those  sequences,    at   least,  in  which  the  co- 

istingpositions  composing  Space  are  traversed  in  sucoessifa 
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instants  of  Time.  This  association  of  relations^  underlying 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see  onr  conceptions  of  Space  and  Time, 
leads  hy  perpetual  repetition  to  indissoluble  connexions  in 
oonscionsness,  which  govern  our  thoughts  absolutely.  It  will 
be  instructive  here  to  observe  how  multitudinous  expe- 
riences have  so  fused  together  certain  of  these  relations^ 
ihat  one  being  presented  brings  up  the  consciousness  of 
the  other  spite  of  every  e£fort  to  exclude  it.  Let  us  take 
an  instance*  We  move  about  day  by  day  on  foot 

and  in  vehicles^  perpetually  passing  objects,  some  of 
them  also  moving,  but  most  of  them  stationary. 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  relative  motion,  which,  as 
visually  perceived,  is,  other  things  equal,  the  same 
whether  it  results  from  the  motion  of  the  subject  while 
the  object  is  stationary,  or  whether  it  results  from  the 
motion  of  the  object  while  the  subject  is  stationary. 
Ordinarily  we  can  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
of  relative  motion.  The  relative  motion  of  stationary  ob- 
jects is  always  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  either 
cor  own  locomotive  activity  or  the  activity  of  something 
carrying  us — ^the  action  of  the  horse,  or  the  jolting  of  the 
carriage,  or  both.  Conversely,  when  relative  motion  is  seen 
while  we  are  stationary,  we  habitually  see  along  with  it  those 
vital  or  mechanical  actions  which  cause  locomotion.  Hence 
the  relative  motion  of  adjacent  objects  which  do  not  exhibit 
any  of  the  direct  or  indirect  concomitants  of  locomotion, 
comes  to  be  strongly  associated  in  thought  with  our  own 
motion ;  and,  unless  other  perceptions  furnish  evidence  to 
ihe  contrary,  the  perception  of  relative  motion  under  such 
conditions  causes  an  irresistible  consciousness  of  our  own 
motion,  even  when  we  are  motionless.  This  is  remarkably 
illustrated  when  sitting  in  a  train  at  a  railway  station  with 
anothiir  train  standing  along-side  in  such  way  as  to  exclude 
the  view  of  all  other  objects  (so  shutting  out  contradictory 
evidence.)  When  one  of  the  two  trains  starts,  the  relative 
■lotion  which  we  perceive  on  looking  at  the  other  train  is  just 
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as  likely  to  be  doe  to  the  starting  of  the  otiier  train  as  to  tibe 
starting  of  our  own.  Bat  the  tendency  always  is  to  think 
that  our  own  train  is  moving.  GontinnaUy  we  find  our* 
selves  wrong;  bnt  the  knowledge  of  the  feyab  that  under 
these  conditions  the  sense  of  our  own  motion  is  often  ilia* 
sive^  does  not  enable  us  to  exclude  it.  The  aasodatbn  of 
these  relations  has  become  automation  and  the  resnlting 
organic  inference^  taking  possession  of  oonsoionsnesan  re- 
tains it  until  some  decisive  contradictory  impression  sod- 
denly^  with  a  shocks  dispels  it. 

§  119.  Before  seeking  the  ultimate  law  of  associi^ 
tion  of  relations,  let  us  observe  how  relations,  like  fed- 
^S^f  ^fP^g^^  ^th  their  respective  classes  and  sab- 
classes. 

When  we  see  two  things,  or  two  parts  of  a  thing,  simul- 
taneously,  the  relation  between  them  automatically  classes 
itself  with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general.  We  cannot 
prevent  it  from  cohering  with  that  great  division  of  rela- 
tions the  terms  of  which  do  not  differ  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation— space-relations.  So,  too,  when  watch- 
ing the  motion  of  a  body  from  one  place  to  another^  when 
listening  to  successive  words,  or  when  perceiving  light  after 
striking  a  match,  the  relation  between  the  states  of  oon- 
sciousness  produced,  instantly  and  irresistibly  associates  itself 
with  Sequences.  To  be  conscious  of  the  relation  at  all,  is 
to  be  conscious  of  it  as  belonging  to  that  great  division  of 
relations  the  terms  of  which  differ  in  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation. It  automatically  classes  itself  with  time^rela- 
tions.  Equally,  the  observation  of  a  difference  be- 
tween two  impressions,  whether  simultaneous  or  successive, 
implies  its  assimilation  to  Differences  in  generaL  While  in 
the  order  of  its  forms  the  relation  can  be  known  at  all  only 
as  a  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence,  its  terms  can  bo 
known  at  all  as  standing  in  relation,  only  by  distinguishing 
between  them  in  consciousness ;  and  the  act  of  distinguish* 
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fai^  between  them  is  the  act  of  classing  their  relation  along 
with  relations  of  Difference. 

At  the  same  time  each  relation  passes  into  one  or  other 
of  certain  snb-classes.  A  co-existence  between  visnal  feoU 
ingSj  nnites  itself  rigidly  with  that  marrelloas  aggregate 
of  relations  constituting  our  consdonsness  of  yisnaUy-per« 
ceiyed  space.  Bat  when  two  impressions  are  simultaneously 
receiyed  from  things  touched  in  the  dark^  the  relation 
between  them^  while  it  coheres  with  the  general  class  of 
co-existences^  coheres  with  the  sub-class  of  tactually-per* 
eeived  co-existences — a  sub-class  constituting  a  compara- 
tirely  rudimentary  consciousness  of  space^  which^  though  it 
arouses  an  ideal-consciousness  of  visually-known  space^ 
differs  whoUy  in  quality  fix)m  this.  And  the  thing  to  be 
noted  is^  that  a  tactually-peroeiyed  relation  of  co-existence 
is  never  confounded  with  a  visually-perceiyed  one ;  but  is 
only^  by  a  comparatiyely  deliberate  act  of  thought^  remem- 
bered to  have  the  same  objective  equivalent.  Ee- 
lations  of  Sequence  associate  themselves  into  the  sub-classes 
of  internal  and  external.  This  classification  of  them  neces- 
sarily accompanies  the  classification  of  their  terms.  The 
sequences  between  internal  feelings  and  those  between  ex- 
ternal feelings^  are^  in  the  act  of  knowing  the  feelings  as 
inwardly  or  outwardly  initiated^  distinguished  as  sequences 
belonging  to  the  Ego  or  sequences  belonging  to  the  Non- 
ego  ;  and  no  member  of  either  group  is  transferable  to  the 
other.  The  instantaneous  sub-grouping  of  relations 
of  Difference  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  We  observe  two 
heights  or  two  breadths  to  be  unlike^  and  in  thinking  them 
unlike  think  of  their  difference  as  a  difference  in  space- 
occupancy— cannot  think  of  it  as  a  difference  between  times 
or  intensities.  In  being  conscious  of  two  notes  in  music 
as  standing  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  of  minim  and 
crotchety  the  unlikeness  between  their  lengths  is  cognizable 
only  as  an  unlikeness  between  portions  of  time.  And  simi* 
hrij,  the  contrast  in  strength  between  two  colours  or  two 
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tastes^  passes  in  the  moment  of  perception  into  ttm  sub* 
class  of  contrasts  in  intensity — ^refuses  to  be  tlionght  of  as 
a  contrast  in  dimension  or  duration. 

Among  space-relations  may  be  observed  a  farther  stage 
of  this  process.  Though  they  have  no  sab-sub-classes 
divided  as  definitely  as  are  the  sab-sub-classes  of  certain 
feelings^  especially  the  epi-peripheral ;  yet  they  are  habi- 
tually thought  of  as  belong^g  to  vaguely-diatingaiahed 
assemblages  which  have  reference  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  limbs  and  senses.  In  the  moment  of  perception  a 
visual  relation  of  co-existence  fcdls  into  that  aggregate  of 
such  relations  composing  the  conscionsness  of  the  space 
before  us — cannot  be  associated  with  the  aggregate  of  such 
relations  composing  the  vaguely-conceived  space  behind  us. 
In  like  manner  the  relation  at  once  coheres  with  the  still 
more  special  group  of  relations  constituting  the  space  wa 
distinguish  as  above^  or  the  space  we  distinguish  as  below; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  automatically  classed  with  space- 
relations  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Only  when  it  is  very 
near  to  the  ideal  boundaries  we  make  between  these  regions 
of  space^  may  there  be  an  association  of  it  with  some  other 
than  its  own  group. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  ultimate  segregations.  On  looking,  say  at  a  flower 
by  the  roadside,  the  relations  among  the  feelings  of  colour 
which  we  receive  from  its  petals,  instantly  associate  them- 
selves with  relations  of  Co-existence  in  general,  with  the 
sub-class  of  visually-perceived  relations  of  co-existence,  with 
the  sub-sub-class  of  these  relations  forming  the  space  in 
front  of  us,  and  with  the  still  smaller  group  of  these  rela- 
tions aggregated  into  our  conception  of  the  space  low  down 
to  the  right.  But  they  do  more  than  this.  With  equal,  or 
with  almost  equal,  rapidity,  (I  say  almost  equal  because  this 
minor  classification  varies  in  rapidity  with  the  goodness  of 
the  vision)  these  relations  of  co-existent  positions  presented 
by  the  petals  of  the  flower,  associate  themselves  in  coo* 
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■cioosness  with  the  relations  of  co-existent  positions  consti- 
tating  the  space  immediately  abont  the  flower — ^the  parti- 
onlar  portion  of  space  that  is  not  only  the  same  in  direction 
bnt  the  same  in  distance.  For,  on  observing  what  happens 
when  the  axes  of  the  two  eyes  are  converged  on  an  object,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  space  it 
occopies,  and  of  the  doselj-environing  space,  with  much 
more  distinctness  than  we  are  conscious  of  any  other  space. 
Under  such  conditions  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of 
the  space  behind  us ;  we  are  scarcely  at  all  conscious  of  the 
space  fJEKT  beyond  the  object,  if  opaque  matter  shuts  out  im« 
pressions  firom  things  contained  in  it ;  we  are  conscious  in 
bat  a  vague  way  of  the  space  far  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
much  above  or  below ;  we  are  conscious  with  some  clearness 
of  the  space  between  our  eyes  and  the  object,  so  far  as  this 
consciousness  is  involved  in  the  conception  of  distance ;  but 
we  have  what  may  be  called  a  detailed  consciousness  of  the 
space  in  and  around  the  object.  It  needs  only  to  look  now 
at  a  thing  quite  near  and  now  at  a  thing  further  off,  now  at 
one  on  this  hand  and  now  at  one  on  the  other,  to  perceive 
that  the  respective  portions  of  space  in  which  they  exist, 
sevCTally  become  indistinct  in  consciousness  as  we  turn  our 
eyes  away;  and  that  distinctness  in  our  consciousness  of 
each  portion  of  space,  results  only  when  the  eyes  yield  a 
distinct  image  of  something  placed  in  it.  That  is  to  say,  any 
co-existing  positions  visually  presented  are  immediately  asso- 
ciated in  thought  with  the  cluster  of  co-existing  positions 
similarly  related  to  us — each  perceived  position  standing  in 
a  relation  of  co-existence  with  self,  associates  itself  most 
closely  with  other  positions  standing  in  like  relations  of  co- 
existence with  self.  And  in  being  classed  with  these  rela- 
tions which  it  is  most  like,  it  arouses  a  consciousness  of 
them;  just  as  a  colour  in  being  recognized  as  red  of  a  parti- 
cular shade,  brings  into  consciousness  ideas  of  other  reds  of 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  shade.  Moreover,  as  we  before 
saw  that  while  a  particular  feeling  of  redness  associates  itself 


irresistibly  and  in  a  momait  wilih  the  groat  cbsi  of  €^ 
peripheral  fiseliiigSj  with  ihe  aob-clasa  off  Timal  freliBgi^ 
with  the  sab-snb-dass  of-  reds,  bafc  less  quiddf  mOk  itai 
particiikr  Tariety  of  reds;  ao  hero  we  maj  aee  HbaM  jASb 
this  relation  ci  oo-existeni  poeitiona  aaimoiatea  itaolf  m- 
stanUy  and  rigidly  with  idatkxna  of  co-eadabeiift  poaitioiia  in 
general,  with  yisiial  relatjona  of  co-ezistenfc  poaitianaj  with 
the  relationB'  of  oo^existenfe  poaitiona  oonatatofcing  the 
region  of  space  low  down  to  ihe  right,  ik  anannintaiB  itaelf 
less  promptly  with  the  relationa  of  eo-eodstenb  poaiticais 
that  are  almost  identical :  thcfe  is  some  nnoertaiiilTf 
in  the  estimation  of  the  diatanoe  — an  moertBinly 
which  is  considerable  in  a  person  witb  but  one  ey9, 
who  continnaUy  finds  himsfllf  wrong,  and  has  to  modify  Ui 
estimate,  or  to  re-dass  the  relation.  This  genenl 

law  may  be  similarly  traced  among  time-relations.  Snpposs 
I  recall  an  event  that  occurred  yesterday;  as,  for  inatenoe^ 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  friend.  It  is  observable^  in  the 
first  place,  that  all  those  associated  and  consolidated  rela- 
tions of  sequence  which  constitute  the  conception  of  tho 
time  before  yesterday,  do  not  (unless  by  some  secondary  act) 
enter  into  consciousness  at  alL  It  is  observable,  in  the  aeoomd 
place^  that  the  united  relations  of  sequence  whichfonn  aoon- 
ception  of  the  time  between  now  and  yesterday,  are  not  dis- 
tinctly represented,  but  are  represented  only  in  snob  general 
way  as  to  yield  a  measure  of  the  distance  back  at  which  the 
event  occurred.  While  it  is  observable,  in  the  third  plaoe^ 
that  the  portion  of  time  to  which  retrospective  oonacioaanesi 
is  directed,  becomes  comparatively  distinct  in  detaiL  Oa 
remembering  the  first  sight  of  my  firiend's  tace  yesterday,  I 
think  not  only  of  his  smile  of  recogpiition,  of  my  qnick  step 
towards  him,  of  our  shaking  hands,  of  the  words  that 
followed,  but  I  also  think  of  the  immediately-precediDg 
occurrences— of  my  entrance  into  the  room,  of  my  seeing 
the  back  of  some  person  looking  at  a  picture,  of  hia  turning 
i  on  hearing  me^  of  my  surprise  on  seeing  who  it 
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was.  I  find,  too,  tliat  the  moments  immediately  adjacent  to 
Miaj  one  of  these  remembered  actions,  become  more  distinct 
in  oonscioasness  than  those  at  some  distance  on  either  side 
of  it.  K  I  recall  my  entrance  into  the  room,  the  positions 
in  time  which  made  np  the  interval  before  my  friend 
tnmed  ronnd,  represent  themselves  quite  clearly — ^far  more 
clearlj  than  those  preceding  his  knock  at  the  door  or 
those  succeeding  onr  salutation.  To  make  these  portions  of 
time  equally  dear,  I  must  adjust  my  retrospective  glance  to 
positians  adjacent  to  them.  Thus  it  is  with  Time  as  with 
Space,  that  each  place  in  it  associates  itself  with  places  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  place  we  at  present  occupy ;  and 
as  we  turn  our  attention  now  to  one  part  of  the  past  and  now 
to  another,  the  relations  of  sequent  positions  which  constitute 
our  oonsciousness  of  that  part  become  clear,  while  all  others 
lapse  into  vagueness. 

§  120.  Every  relation  then,  like  every  feeling,  on  being 
presented  to  consciousness,  associates  itself  with  like  pre- 
decessors. Knowing  a  relation,  as  well  as  knowing  a  feelingj 
is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  its  past  kindred ;  and  knowing  it 
completely  is  the  assimilation  of  it  to  past  kindred  exactly 
like  it.  But  since  within  each  great  class  the  relations  pass 
one  into  another  insensibly,  there  is  always,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfection  of  our  perceptions,  a  certain  range  with- 
in which  the  classing  is  doubtful — a  certain  cluster  of  rela- 
tions nearly  like  the  one  perceived,  which  become  nascent 
in  consciousness  in  the  act  of  assimilation.  Along  with  the 
perceived  position  in  Space  or  Time  the  contiguous  positions 
arise  in  consciousness. 

Hence  results  the  so-called  Law  of  Association  by  Con- 
tiguity. When  we  analyze  it.  Contiguity  resolves  itself  into 
likeness  of  relation  in  Time  or  in  Space  or  in  both.  Let 
us  observe  how  in  the  association  of  like  relations  there  is 
involyed  the  association  of  contiguous  feelings. 

On  the  one  hand,  relations  of  difference  and  the  time-rela* 
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taons  implied  in  the  cognition  of  BuoceBBiva  diffiarenoes,  aM 
elements  without  which  there  can  be  no  conaciongnegi.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  conacionaneaa  ol  tbeBd  id»- 
tions  without  consciousnesa  of  aome  fedinga  wfaicih  ainnil- 
taneously  yield  them.  We  can  think  of  apaoe-xehtkniay  all 
bat  absolutely  empty,  but  we  cannot  think  of  aaytlung 
approaching  to  empty  time-relotiona.  Time  having  bat  one 
dimension,  and  the  measure  of  that  dimension  being  tbe 
series  of  contained  feelings,  it  follows  that  onleaB  ooonpied 
by  some  feelings,  real  or  ideal.  Time  has  no  dimenaion.  If 
the  objects  around  are  perfectly  stationary  and  aileni,  we 
have  still  the  rhythm  of  our  fnnctiona  and  the  coirent  of  oar 
thoughts  to  yield  us  marks  by  which  to  measure  dnratiaB. 
Necessarily,  then,  when  we  think  of  any  position  in  pail 
time,  we  cannot  associate  it  with  its  cluster  of  almost  equi- 
distant positions  in  time,  without  being  conscions  more  or 
less  clearly  of  the  feelings  which  occupied  those  almost  equi- 
distant or  contiguous  positions.  Association  of  leelisgs 
contiguous  in  time,  is  involved  by  association  of  their  lika 
time-relations.  Passing  to  contiguous  co-existeat 

feelings,  we  may  see  that  the  association  of  them  resaUi 
from  a  further  complication  of  the  same  process.  Feelings 
known  in  sequence,  and  serving  as  marks  that  measors 
duration,  may  be  sounds  or  odours  which  do  not  necessazi^ 
connote  Space  at  all  in  a  rudimentary  consciousness*  But 
in  a  conscioasncss  containing  tactual  and  visual  ezperienoeib 
there  always,  along  with  the  sequent  feelings  caused  hj 
inner  or  outer  changes,  occur  certain  feelings,  received  by 
touch  or  sight  or  both,  which  continue  to  co-exist  wUk 
the  sequent  feelings  are  passiug.  These  simultaneously* 
experienced  feelings  yielded  by  things  contiguous  in  space, 
which  persist  side  by  side  in  consciousness  oyer  an  appreoi* 
able  period  measured  by  sequent  feelings,  are  neoeBamij 
associated  with  these  in  their  time-rektions.  Henoe  on  re- 
calling any  rektions  of  sequence,  there  are  apt  to  recur  ths 
various  relations  of  co-existence  which  were  peroeivod  along 
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with  tliem.  And  the  feelings  that  occapied  these  nearly  equi- 
distant positions  in  space  that  were  presented  in  these 
nearly  eqoi-distant  positions  in  time^  being  among  the  feel- 
ings which  made  marks  in  consciousness  at  that  time^  the 
representation  of  that  time  entails  a  recurrence  of  these 
marks. 

The  process  thus  described  as.  taking  place  with  simple 
relations  having  simple  feelings  for  their  terms^  equally 
holds  in  a  plexus  of  relations  among  many  feelings ;  as  in 
the  perception  of  an  ordinary  object.  When^  for  instance^ 
in  recognizing  a  face  we  saw  last  week^  we  associate  each 
of  the  many  combined  relations  of  position  constituting  its 
form^  with  the  respective  like  relations  before  experienced ; 
and  when  along  with  the  recognition  there  arises  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  redness  on  the  cheek  that  was  before  present 
but  is  now  absent;  this  recollection  of  the  colour  that 
occapied  a  particular  place^  results  simply  because  it  was 
one  of  the  elements  entangled  in  the  plexus  of  relations 
which  gave  the  consciousness  its  individuality.  On  before 
seeing  the  face^  this  colour  was  a  term  to  various  rela- 
tions of  di£ference  involved  in  the  consciousness;  it  was 
presented  at  the  same  instant  of  time  with  the  many  other 
related  feelings  which  the  consciousness  contained ;  and  as 
having  a  position  fixed  in  reference  to  all  parts  of  the  face^ 
it  entered  into  a  great  number  of  relations  of  co-exist- 
ence. HencOj  having  served  as  a  common  term  to  many 
different  but  combined  relations,  it  happens  that  when  these 
are  again  presented,  the  assimilation  of  them  to  the  like 
relations  before  seen,  entails  a  consciousness  of  the  missing 
term  of  these  like  relations  before  seen.  The  colour  is 
ihonght  of  in  thinking  of  the  relations ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  face  as  remembered  and  the  face  as  perceived 
becomes  manifest. 

Thus,  the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  relations,  like 
the  fundamental  law  of  association  of  feelings,  is  that  each, 
at  the  moment  of  presentation,  aggregates  with  its  like  in 
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past  ezperienoe.  The  act  of  leoogniticni  and  ihe  aok  of 
association  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  moL  And  HbB  im- 
plication is  that  besides  this  law  of  assooiatioia  fhore  is  no 
other;  bat  that  all  further  phenomena  of  association  are 
incidental. 

§  121.  The  congraify  between  this  oonclnsion  and  the 
bets  of  nervons  stmctore  and  function  is  evident. 

Changes  in  nerye-vesicles  axe  the  objective  corrdatiTes  of 
what  we  know  subjectively  as  feelings ;  and  the  dischargoi 
through  fibres  that  connect  nerve-veskdes  ace  the  objec- 
tive correlatives  of  what  we  know  subjectively  as  relations 
between  feelings.  It  follows  that  just  as  the  association  oft 
feeling  with  its  class,  order,  g^us,  and  species,  group  within 
group,  answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  change 
within  some  great  mass  of  nerve-vesicles,  within  some  part 
of  that  mass,  within  some  part  of  that  part,  &o,;  so  theasso* 
ciation  of  a  relation  with  its  class,  order,  genus,  and  species, 
answers  to  the  localization  of  the  nervous  discharge  within 
some  great  aggregate  of  nerve-fibres,  within  some  division 
of  that  aggregate,  within  some  bundle  of  that  division. 
Moreover,  as  we  before  concluded  that  the  association  of 
each  feeling  with  its  exact  counterparts  in  past  ezperienoe, 
answers  to  the  re-excitation  of  the  same  vesicle  or  vesicles; 
so  here  we  conclude  that  the  association  of  each  relation  with 
its  exact  counterparts  in  past  experience,  answers  to  the  re- 
excitation  of  the  same  connecting  fibre  or  fibres.  And  since, 
on  the  recognition  of  any  object,  this  re-excitation  of  the 
plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  before  jointly  excited  by  it, 
answers  to  the  association  of  each  constituent  rektion  and  each 
constituent  feeling  with  the  like  relation  and  the  like  feeling 
contained  in  the  previous  consciousness  of  the  object;  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  process  is  comprehended  under  the 
principle  alleged.  If  the  recognized  object,  now  lacking  one 
of  its  traits,  arouses  in  consciousness  an  ideal  feeling  answer- 
ing to  some  real  feeling  which  this  trait  once  aroused; 
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iho  cause  is  that  along  with  the  strong  discharge  throngh 
the  whole  plexus  of  fibres  and  vesicles  directly  excited^ 
there  is  apt  to  go  a  feeble  discharge  to  those  vesicles 
which  answer  to  the  missing  feelings  through  those  fibres 
which  answer  to  its  missing  relations^  involving  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  feeling  and  its  relationa. 


OHAPTEB  nL 

PLEASURES    AND    PAINS. 

§  122.  The  foregoing  chapters  oontain  snbli  an  oaffins 
of  the  Inductions  of  P&ychology  as  the  plan  of  tluB  woik 
requires.  To  fill  in  this  outline  would  take  more  spaoe 
than*  can  be  afforded^  and  would  too  much  interrupt  tlie 
general  argument. 

There  ia,  however^  one  other  side  of  mental  pheno- 
mena as  inductively  generalized^  which  cannot  be  omitted 
without  leaving  this  outline  incomplete.  Thus  fiur  we  have 
spoken  of  Feelings  as  central  or  peripheral^  as  strong  or 
weak,  as  vague  or  definite,  as  coherent  or  incoherent,  ai 
real  or  ideal ;  and  where  we  have  considered  them  as  differ* 
ing  in  quality,  the  difierences  named  have  been  sadh  as  do 
not  connote  anything  more  than  a  state  of  indiflTerenoe  in 
the  subject  of  them — a  passive  receptivity.  But  there  tie 
certain  common  characters  in  virtue  of  which  Feelings  other- 
wise quite  unlike,  range  themselves  together  either  under 
the  head  of  pleasurable  or  under  the  head  of  painiViL  Just 
as  we  saw  that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  real  and  idetl, 
which  is  based  on  a  functional  difierence,  cuts  across  the 
divisions  into  central,  ento-peripheral,  and  epi-peripheraly 
which  are  based  on  structural  difierences;  so  here  we  may  sea 
that  the  division  of  Feelings  into  agreeable  and  disagreeable^ 
traverses  all  other  lines  of  demarkation — groups  into  oni 
heterogeneous  assemblage  sensations  firom  all  parts  and 
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emotioiis  of  yarious  kinds^  together  with  tlie  ideas  of  such 
■ensationA  and  emotions,  and  into  another  assemblage  sensa- 
tions and  emotions,  real  and  ideal,  similarly  heterogeneoos. 
To  treat  fully  of  conscionsness  under  this  further  aspect, 
would  carry  us  still  more  widely  out  of  our  course ;  for  the 
phenomena  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  perhaps  the  most 
obscure  and  involved  which  Psychology  includes.  It  must 
suffice  to  set  down  here  what  appear  to  be  the  essentials. 

{  123.  Pleasures  and  Pains  are  concomitants  of  certain 
states,  local  or  general— -certain  actions,  I  was  about  to 
say,  but  since  pains  of  one  class  accompany  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  inactions  (though  these  can  never  be  absolute 
whQe  the  life,  general  or  local,  continues)  it  is  better  to  use 
the  word  states.  Not  that  all  living  states,  either  of  the 
whole  organism  or  of  any  organ,  are  accompanied  by  plea* 
Bures  or  pains ;  for  many  of  them,  as  those  of  the  viscera 
during  the  normal  discharge  of  their  functions,  yield  to 
consciousness  no  feelings  of  any  kind;  and  there  are  also 
feelings  yielded  by  higher  organs  that  are  neither  pleasure- 
able  nor  painful,  as  an  ordinary  sensation  of  touch.  But 
whQe  certain  states  cause  no  feelings,  and  other  states 
cause  indifferent  feelings,  the  feelings  distinguished  as  plea- 
surable and  painful  manifestly  result  from  states  of  some 

kind;  and  the  question  is ^What  are  the  states  which 

yield  Pains  and  what  are  the  states  which  yield  Pleasures  7 

As  implied  by  the  parenthetical  remark  just  made,  there 
are  pains  arising  from  states  of  inaction — ^pains  we  call 
them,  since  we  here  use  the  word  as  antithetical  to  plea- 
sures; but  they  are  best  known  as  discomforts  or  cravings, 
firom  having  a  quality  in  which  they  are  like  one  another  and 
unlike  pains  commonly  so-called.  Let  us  glance  at  their 
leading  kinds.  The  cravings  due  to  inaction  of 

the  organs  yielding  the  higher  epi-peripheral  feelings,  are 
rarely  strong  because  these  organs  are  rarely  quite  inactive. 
SeoMitions  of  touch  being  iucessant,  the  want  of  them  is 
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nerar  felt.    Boundi  an  m  liabitiany  hewd  uiajwh^a  4rt 

few  ezperienoe  the  dmira  for  them  whibh  fcUows  aontiBaad 
Bilenoe.  Onlj  after  being  oonfined  fiv  imja  mA»  dokdooi 
there  come  a  positdTe  longing  for  light  and  ooIiMv:  The 
absenoe  of  odonn  nerer  beoomea  an  element  of  dnooafat. 
And  thoBgh  after  penistoit  denial  of  them  oartaiii  aaton] 
tastes,  as  tlkooe  of  Bweetneasj  and  itill  nun«  cwtain  aotpmed 
tastea,  as  I^Loae  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  oome  to  b«  mwA 
desired;  yet  the  craTings  for  them  are  b/  no  neani  » 
Btrong  as  the  aooompanTing  anto-periphoal  omTiiigB-ViA 
which  they  are  apt  to  be  oonfotinded.  AmMg 

cravinga  of  tbe  ento-periphonl  order  ooeor  aome  of  tkt 
etrongest.  Inaction  of  the  ■limentaiy  oanal '  is  noa 
followed  bj  hanger;  and  if  tJie  inaotion  oon^ne^  tld^ 
'  rising  presently  to  a  distinot  dimomforf^  erentoalfy  pavn 
into  sometJiiag  more  intense.  Bo,  too,  that  allied  ia- 
action  doe  to  defioienoy  of  liqnid  in  the  ingeeta,  biii^ 
on  the  longing  we  call  Uiirst,  which  also  nmj  rite  to 
a  great  height.  And  similarly  with  tiie  abnormal  ap- 
petites for  habitoal  stimnlanta.  We  moat  not  oadt 
the  disagreeable  state  of  conscionanesB  oansed  by  mnsciilar 
inaction.  The  irritation  that  aocompanies  eoforoed  qni- 
escence,  often  very  manifest  in  children,  most  be  nombend 
among  the  ento-peripheral  cravings.  nure  ronain 

the  dissatisfactions  brought  on  by  certain  inaotioos  of  ths 
central  organs  of  the  nerrons  system— the  emotional  onmagt. 
Solitude,  necessitating  quiescence  of  die  faonltiea  exeroised 
in  holding  converse  with  onr  fellow-beinga,  leads  by  and  by 
to  great  misery.  The  entire  absenoe  of  marks  <^  w^ 
proval  firom  those  aronnd  us,  caoses  a  state  of  oonsdons- 
ness  difficult  to  bear ;  and  persons  accustomed  to  positiva 
applause  feel  onhappy  when  it  is  not  given.  In  like  numner, 
the  faculties  which  have  the  gIosot  human  ralationa  for  Uuir 
sphere,  yield  their  pains  of  inaction — the  yearnings  of  fta 
affections.  To  meet  an  obvious  criticism  it  may  be  re* 
trked  that  the  intenser  forms  of  distneas  mnnod  If  tt> 
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breBlmig  of  ihese  doser  hnmaa  relatioiiB^  are  not  to  be  in- 
ehided  among  emotional  cravings;  bat  result  firom  the 
representation  of  a  futore  in  which  such  cravings  will  never 
besatisfiecL 

We  now  torn  to  pains  of  the  opposite  kind — the  states 
of  oonscionsness  that  accompany  excessive  actions.  Of 
these  there  are,  of  conrse,  classes  corresponding  to  the 
above-described  classes  of  the  pains  of  deficient  actions. 
They  mnst  be  briefly  enumerated.  Among  the 

epi-peripheral  feelings,  those  which  originate  on  the  general 
Bortace  are  coDspicaonsly  capable  of  being  raised  to  a  pain- 
ful strength.  The  sensation  of  heat  mach  intensified  passes 
into  the  unbearable  sensation  we  know  as  burning  or  scald- 
ing.  Pressure  against  a  hard  body  produces  by  its  excess 
an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness.  Doubtless,  too,  all 
amarts  and  aches  caused  by  bruises,  wounds,  and  other 
injuries  of  the  surface,  imply  the  undue  excitement  of  nerves 
which  when  normally  excited  yield  the  normal  peripheral 
feelings.  Auditory  sensations  occasionally  rise  to  an  ex- 
treme that  cannot  be  borne  with  equanimity.  Persons  in 
the  cnpola  firom  which  a  cannon  is  fired,  or  those  in  a  belfry 
when  a  peal  is  being  rung,  have  vivid  experiences  of  this. 
It  is  not  often  that  visual  feelings  reach  a  height  which  is 
painful — in  men,  at  least,  whose  eyes  are  strong.  But  men 
whose  eyes  are  debilitated  cannot  look  at  the  sun  without 
suffering,  and  even  find  it  unpleasant  to  gaze  at  a  large  area 
of  bright  scarlet.  Olfactory  feelings,  often  exceediugly  dis- 
agreeable, do  not  become  positive  paius.  Inhaling  ammo- 
nia does,  indeed,  cause  a  kind  of  smart ;  but  this,  arising 
not  in  the  olfactory  chamber  so  much  as  in  the  nostrils,  is 
ratlier  to  be  classed  as  an  intense  form  of  common  sensa- 
tion* Tastes,  too,  though  many  of  them  are  repugnant,  do 
Bot  become  painful  by  increase  of  strength ;  nor  when  the 
repugnancy  exists  is  strength  always  a  needful  condition. 
On  the  one  hand,  such  a  taste  as  that  of  cod-liver  oil  is  dis- 
agreeable even  though  slight;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
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sweetness  is  not  rendered  disagreeable  by  any  degree  of 
intensity.  Among  feelings  of   ento-peripiherBl 

origin^  the  connexion  between  pain  and  ezoeas  of  action 
is  familiar.  Such  of  them  as  accompany  mnscnlar  strains 
show  us  pains  reached  through  intensification  of  feelings 
which  when  moderate  are  not  painful:  the  distressing 
consciousness  of  extreme  effort  is  a  higher  degree  of  the 
ordinary  consciousness  of  effort.  But  passing  oyer  the 
ento-peripheral  pains  of  this  order^  it  is  to  be  remarked 
of  the  rest  that  they  arise  from  excessive  actions  in  orgau 
whose  normal  actions  yield  no  feelings.  The  pains  con- 
sequent  on  repletion  come  from  parts  which^  when  not  over- 
taxed^ add  no  appreciable  elements  to  consciousness;  and 
it  is  thus  with  the  viscera  in  general.  The  like  maybe 
said  of  those  pains  initiated  within  the  limbs  which  are  not 
directly  due  to  excesses  of  action  of  the  limbs  themselveB 
or  parts  of  them.  Such  pains,  consequent,  let  ns  say,  on 
gout  or  on  a  local  disease,  imply  extreme  demands  made  on 
certain  local  structures  and  their  nerves,  which  when  not 
over-worked  originate  no  sensations.  The  central 

feelings  are  scarcely  in  any  case  made  painful  simply  bj 
excess.  Normal  emotions  responding  to  the  varions  normal 
activities,  do  not,  however  high  they  may  rise,  become  in- 
trinsically disagreeable.  We  have,  indeed,  occasional  alio* 
sion  to  states  in  which  "joy  is  almost  pain,''  showing  a 
perceived  approach  to  this  effect  of  excess ;  but  if  pain  ao 
caused  is  ever  actually  reached,  it  is  very  rarely. 

Thus  recognizing,  at  the  one  extreme,  the  negative  paiaa 
of  inactions,  called  cravings,  and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the 
positive  pains  of  excessive  actions,  the  implication  is  that 
pleasures  accompany  actions  lying  between  these  extremes* 
It  is  true  that  the  positive  or  negative  pain  attending  one 
or  other  of  the  extremes  is  missing  among  actions  of  certain 
orders ;  and  that  other  actions  may  be  named  which  are  dis- 
agreeable even  when  of  medium  intensity.  In  some  of  theat 
cases  the  explanation  is  that  no  feeling  of  the  order  due  to 
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&e  extreme  state  arises  because  the  extreme  state  is  not 
readied.  The  fSekct  that  from  the  kidneys  there  comes  no 
cravings  may  pair  off  with  the  fact  that  they  have  always 
work  to  do.  No  one  longs  for  tactual  impressions  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  tactual  impressions  are  unceasing.  The 
emotions  that  go  along  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
various  objects  of  life^  cannot  well  rise  from  a  pleasurable 
degree  to  a  painful  degree ;  since  the  environing  conditions 
which  cause  them  do  not  admit  of  the  required  progressive 
intensification.  Generally  speakings  then^  pleasures  are  the 
concomitants  of  medium  activities^  where  the  activities  are 
of  kinds  liable  to  be  in  excess  or  in  defect ;  and  whore  they 
are  of  kinds  not  liable  to  be  excessive^  pleasure  increases 
as  the  activity  increases,  except  where  the  activity  is  either 
constant  or  involuntary. 

Though  we  thus  see  whereabouts  pleasure  is  to  be  found 
among  the  feelings,  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  relations 
remain  but  ill-defined.  The  conception  of  it  as  the  con« 
comitant  of  an  activity  which  is  neither  too  small  nor  too 
great,  is  a  conception  open  to  a  criticism  akin  to  that  made 
by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  doctrine  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  ^'  plea- 
0are  is  a  reflex  of  the  spontaueous  and  unimpeded  exertion 
of  a  power,  of  whoso  energy  we  are  conscious,^'  and  upon 
the  kindred  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  that  it  accompanies  the 
action  of  a  healthy  faculty  on  its  appropriate  object.    For 

there  arise  the  questions What  constitutes  a  medium 

activity?  What  determines  that  lower  limit  of  pleasur- 
able action  below  which  there  is  craving,  and  that  higher 
limit  of  pleasurable  action  above  which  there  is  pain  ? 

Is  it  possible  to  answer  these  questions,  and  is  it  possible 
to  answer  the  further  question — How  happen  there  to  be 
certain  feelings  (as  among  tastes  and  odours)  which  are 
disagreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity,  and  others  that  are 
agreeable  in  all  degrees  of  intensity?  Answers  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  found.  But  they  must  be  sought  in  a  region  which 
psychologists  have  not  explored.    If  we  study  feelings  only 
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as  tliey  at  present  exists  we  dmll  find  no  Bolntuni;  Iml  wa 
may  &xi  a  solution  if  we  turn  to  tlie  past  conditions  under 
which  feelings  have  been  evolved* 

§  124.  Let  ns  first  glance  at  the  fsict,  snfficienttf  obrions 
and  sufficiently  significant^  that  the  extreme  states^  positiTe 
and  negative^  along  with  which  pains  occurs  are  states 
inconsistent  with  that  due  balanoe  of  the  functions  con- 
situting  health;  whereas  that  medium  state  slong  with  which 
pleasure  occurs^  is  consistent  with^  or  rather  is  demanded 
by,  this  due  balance.  This  we  may  see  &  priorL  In  a 
mutually-dependent  set  of  organs  haying  a  eontentui  of 
functions,  the  very  existence  of  a  special  organ  having  its 
special  function,  implies  that  the  absence  of  its  fbnction 
must  cause  disturbance  of  the  eamenstu — implies,  too,  thst 
its  function  may  be  raised  to  an  excess  which  must  cause 
disturbance  of  the  consensus — ^implies,  therefore,  that  main* 
tenance  of  the  consensiLs  goes  along  with  a  medium  degree 
of  its  function.  The  a  priori  inference  involved,  that  l^ese 
medium  actions  productive  of  pleasure  must  be  beneficisli 
and  the  extreme  actions  productive  of  pain  detrimental,  is 
abundantly  confirmed  a  posteriori  where  the  actions  are  of 
all-essential  kinds.     Here  are  a  few  cases. 

Intense  cold  and  intense  heat  both  cause  acute  suffering, 
and  if  the  body  is  long  exposed  to  them  both  cause  death; 
while  a  moderate  warmth  ia  pleasurable  and  conduces  to 
physical  well-being.  Extreme  craving  for  food  accompanies 
a  hurtful  inaction  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  if  this  craving 
and  this  inaction  persist  the  result  is  fatal.  Conversely,  if 
solid  food,  or  liquid,  continues  to  be  swallowed  under  com- 
pulsion, regardless  of  the  painful  sensations  produced,  the 
efiect  is  also  detrimental,  and  may  even  kill.  But  between 
these  pains  attending  deficient  and  excessive  action  there 
are  the  pleasures  of  eating,  which  are  keenest  when  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  is  greatest.  To  a  person  in  health 
duly  rested,  the  feeling  that  accompanies  absolute  inartiffD 
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of  the  muscles  is  nnbearable;  and  this  inaction  is  injmions. 
On  the  other  hand^  extreme  exertion  of  the  muscles  in 
general  is  alike  distressing  and  productive  of  prostration^ 
while  exertion  of  a  particular  muscle  pushed  to  a  painful 
excess,  leaves  a  temporary  paralysis,  and  occasionally,  by 
rapturing  some  of  the  muscular  fibres,  entails  prolonged 
Qselessness.  Arrest  of  breathing  by  forcible  closure  of  the 
air-passages,  causes  an  intolerable  state  of  consciousness; 
and  life  soon  ceases  if  there  is  no  relief.  The  breathing  of 
foul  air  is  injurious  as  well  as  repugnant;  while  the  breathing 
of  aar  that  is  exceptionally  fresh  and  pure,  is  both  plea- 
surable and  physically  advantageous.  So,  too,  is  it  with 
the  feelings  caused  by  contacts  with  objects.  Though,  as 
above  pointed  out,  we  cannot  be  debarred  from  these,  and 
fhesefore  have  no  craving  for  them  and  little  or  no  pleasure 
in  them,  yet  we  are  liable  to  excesses  of  them  and  the 
accompanying  pains ;  and  these  pains  are  the  correlatives  of 
detrimental  results — crushings^  and  bruises,  and  lacerations. 
It  is  even  so  with  extremely  strong  tastes  and  smells.  The 
intense  vegetal  bitters  are  poisonous  in  any  considerable 
quantities,  and  the  intensest  are  poisonous  in  very  small 
quantities.  Powerful  acids,  too,  are  poisonous  —  beings 
indeed,  immediately  destructive  of  the  membranes  thoy 
ioiich.  And  gases  that  violently  irritate  when  inhaled,  as 
concentrated  ammonia,  or  as  pure  chlorine,  or  as  hydro- 
ehloric  add,  work  deleterious  effects. 

These  facts  should  of  themselves  suffice  to  produce  the 
conviction,  spite  of  apparent  exceptions,  that  pains  are 
tlia  correlatives  of  actions  injurious  to  the  organism,  while 
pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions  conducive  to  its 
welfiure.  We  need  not,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  an  in- 
duction from  these  instances  yielded  by  the  essential  vital 
fimotions;  for  it  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution,  that  races  of  sentient  creatures 
coold  have  come  into  existence  under  no  other  con* 
ditions* 
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{  125.  If  we  substitato  for  ihe  word  Pleasure  the  eqcuTS* 
lent  phrase — a  feeling  whicli  we  seek  to  bring  into  con- 
scioasness  and  retain  there^  and  if  we  snbatitate  for  the 
word  Pain  the  equivalent  phrase— a  feeling  which  we  seek 
to  get  out  of  consciousness  and  to  keep  out ;  we  see  at  once 
that^  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  a  creature  endea- 
vours to  maintain  are  the  correlatives  of  injurious  actionSj 
and  if  the  states  of  consciousness  which  it  endeavouni 
to  expel  are  the  correlatives  of  beneficial  actions^ 
it  must  quickly  disappear  through  persistence  in  the  in- 
jurious and  avoidance  of  the  beneficial.  In  other  words^ 
those  races  of  beings  only  can  have  survived  in  which^  on 
the  average^  agreeable  or  desired  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  life^  while  dis- 
agreeable and  habitually-avoided  feelings  went  along  with 
activities  directly  or  indirectly  destructive  of  life ;  and  there 
must  ever  have  been^  other  things  equals  the  most  numer- 
ous and  long-continued  survivals  among  races  in  which 
these  adjustments  of  feelings  to  actions  were  the  best^  tend- 
ing ever  to  bring  about  perfect  adjustment. 

If  we  except  the  human  race  and  some  of  the  highest 
allied  races^  in  which  foresight  of  distant  consequences  in- 
troduces a  complicating  element,  it  is  undeniable  that  every 
animal  habitually  persists  in  each  act  which  gives  pleasurei 
so  long  as  it  does  so,  and  desists  from  each  act  which  g^ves 
pain.  It  is  manifest  that,  for  creatures  of  low  intelligence, 
unable  to  trace  involved  sequences  of  effects,  there  can  be 
no  other  guidance.  It  is  manifest  that  in  proportion  as  this 
guidance  approaches  completeness,  the  life  will  be  long ;  and 
that  the  life  will  be  short  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of 
completeness.  Whence  it  follows  that  as,  other  things 
equal,  the  longer-lived  individuals  of  any  species  will  more 
frequently  produce  and  rear  progeny  than  the  shorter-livedi 
the  descendants  of  the  one  must  tend  to  replace  those  of 
the  other — a  process  which,  equally  operative  among  the 
"QiQltiplying  families  of  these  surviving  descendants,  oanuol 
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but  work  towards  maintenance  and  improvement  of  tho 
guidance. 

How  then,  it  will  be  asked,  does  it  happen  that  animals 
sometimes  die  from  eating  poisonous  plants,  or  surfeit  thom« 
selves  fatally  with  kinds  of  food  which,  though  wholesome 
in  moderate  quantities,  are  injurious  in  large  quantities  f 
The  reply  is  that,  by  natural  selection,  the  guidance  of  plea- 
sures and  pains  can  be  adjusted  only  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  habitat  within  which  the  special  type  has  been  evolved. 
Survival  of  the  fittest  cannot  bring  the  inclinations  and  aver- 
sions into  harmony  with  unfelt  conditions.  And  since  each 
species  under  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  is  ever  thrust- 
ing itself  into  adjacent  environments,  its  members  must  from 
time  to  time  meet  with  plants,  with  prey,  with  enemies, 
with  physical  actions,  of  which  neither  they  nor  thoir 
ancestors  have  had  experience,  and  to  which  their  feelings 
are  unadapted.  Not  only  by  migration  into  other  habitats, 
but  also  by  changes,  inorganic  and  organic,  within  its  own 
habitat,  does  each  species  suffer  from  failures  of  adjustment. 
Bat  mis-adjustment  inevitably  sets  up  re-adjustment.  Thoso 
individuals  in  whom  the  likes  and  dislikes  happen  to  be 
most  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  circumstances,  are  the 
first  to  disappear.  And  if  the  race  continues  to  exist  there 
cannot  but  arise,  by  perpetual  killing-off  of  the  least 
adapted,  a  variety  having  feelings  that  serve  as  incentives 
and  deterrents  in  the  modified  way  required. 

We  will  consider  more  at  length,  in  connection  with  our 
own  race,  the  qualifications  with  which  the  general  law  must 
be  received. 

§  126.  Mankind  shows  us  in  many  conspicuous  ways,  the 
bilnreB  of  adjustment  that  follow  changes  of  environing 
conditions — ^not  so  much  the  changes  which  migrations  in- 
volve, though  these  too  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  but 
the  changes  caused  by  the  growth  of  large  societies. 

JVe-hiatoric  men,  like  men  as  we  find  them  still  in  many 
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parts  of  tlie  Earthy  had  feelings  oongmoos  witb  the  ivaader- 
ing  predatory  life,  only  incipienfly  social,  which  thej  had  to 
lead.  laadeqaate  supply  of  wild  feod  compelled  some  of 
their  descendants  to  become  pastoral  and  agriooltand;  and 
these  multiplied  into  populous  tribes  and  evaotoally  into 
settled  communities.  They  were  thereby  cut  off  from  aotivi- 
ties  like  those  of  the  men  whose  characters  they  inherited, 
and  were  forced  into  activities  to  which  their  inherited 
characters  furnished  no  incentives.  Throughout  the  course 
of  civilization  this  has  been^  and  continues  in  large 
measure  to  be,  the  source  of  discordances  between  in* 
clinations  and  requirements.  On  the  one  hand^  theare 
still  survive  those  feelings,  quite  proper  to  our  remote 
ancestors,  which  find  their  gratification  in  the  de- 
structive activities  of  the  chase  and  in  warfere — ^feelings 
which,  anti-social  as  is  the  conduct  they  prompt,  in- 
directly cause  numerous  miseries.  On  the  other  hand, 
persistent  and  monotonous  labour  has  been  rendered  by 
the  pressure  of  population  a  necessity;  and  though  to 
civilized  men  work  is  by  no  means  so  repugnant  as  to 
savages,  and  to  a  few  is  even  a  source  of  pleasure,  yet  the 
re-adjustment  has  at  present  gone  by  no  means  so  fieur  that 
pleasure  is  habitually  found  in  the  amount  of  work  habitu- 
ally required.  Further^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
industrial  activities  which  the  struggle  for  existence  has 
tlirust  on  the  members  of  modem  societies,  are  in-door 
activities — activities  not  only  unresponded  to  by  the  fed- 
iugs  inherited  from  aboriginal  men,  but  in  direct  conflict 
with  those  more  remotely  inherited  and  deeply  organised 
feelings  which  prompt  a  varied  life  in  the  open  air. 

Secondary  discordances,  and  resulting  derangements  of 
the  normal  guidance,  are  indirectly  caused  by  this  enforced 
persistence  in  habits  of  life  at  variance  with  the  noeds  of  the 
constitution.  A  sedentary  occupation  pursued  for  years  in  a 
confined  air,  regardless  of  protesting  sensations,  brings  about 
»  degenerate  physical  state  in  which  the  inherited  feelings 
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greatly  ont  of  liarmony  witii  the  supermdaoed  require- 
ments  of  the  body.  Desired  foods^  originally  appropriate, 
become  indigestible.  An  air  pleasure-giving  by  its  fresh- 
ness to  those  in  vigour,  brings  colds  and  rheumatisms. 
Amoimts  of  exertion  and  excitement  naturally  healthful  and 
gratifying,  are  found  injurious.  All  which  evils,  due  though 
they  are  to  continued  disregard  of  the  guidance  of  inherited 
feelings,  come  eventually  to  be  mistaken  for  proofs  that  the 
guidance  of  inherited  feelings  is  worthless. 

There  is  yet  another  derivative  cause  of  derangement. 
Men  whosu  circumstances  compel  them  day  after  day  to  call 
certain  powers  into  undue  and  painful  action,  while  they  are 
shut  out  firom  most  of  the  pleasures  accompanying  the  duo 
action  of  other  powers,  are  liable  to  carry  too  far  such  plea- 
surable actions  as  remain  to  them.  After  disagreeable  states 
of  consciousness  long  submitted  to,  an  agreeable  state  of 
consciousness  is  received  with  eagerness;  and  in  the  abscnco 
of  alternative  agreeable  states  is  maintained  by  too  great  a 
persistence  in  the  action  which  brings  it.  Hence  arise 
various  kinds  of  excess.  Feelings  which  would  not  have 
misled  men  if  all  their  other  feelings  had  had  appropriate 
spheres  of  action,  become  misleading  when  these  other  feel- 
ings are  repressed.  And  then  there  is  charged  upon  the 
active  feelings  that  misguidance  which  has  arisen  from 
enforced  disobedience  to  the  rest. 

The  rectification  of  these  profound  and  multitudinous  dis- 
cordances by  the  re-equilibration  of  constitution  and  condi- 
tions, proceeds  in  the  human  race  very  slowly,  for  several 
reasons.    They  are  these.  As  pointed  out  in  the 

Principlee  of  Biology,  §  16G,  the  fitting  of  an  organism 
to  new  circumstances  becomes  less  and  less  easily  effected  by 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  proportion  as  the  organism  becomes 
complex.  This  is  illustrated  most  clearly  among  ourselves. 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  superiorities  which  severally 
enable  men  to  survive,  notwithstanding  accompanying  in* 
fiBrioritieSj  that  natural  selection  cannot  by  itself  rectify  any 
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particular  imfifiiess :  especiaDy  if^  as  nsnallj  lutppena,  time 
are  co-exLsting  unfitnesses  which  all  Tarj  independenfly. 
Indirect  equilibration  can  play  bat »  secondaiy  park,  and  the 
change  having  to  be  wrought  by  direct  equilibrationy  or  the 
inheritance  of  functionally-produced  alterations^  is  dower 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.  Again^  the  conditions 

to  which  we  must  be  re-adapted  are  themselves  changing. 
Each  further  modification  of  human  nature  makes  possible  a 
further  social  modification.  Qlie  environment  alters  along 
with  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Hence  there  is  required 
re-adjustment  upon  re-adjustment.  Once  more, 

such  help  to  re-adjustment  as  would  result  firom  survival  of 
the  fittest  if  individuals  in  most  respects  ill-fitted  were 
allowed  to  disappear^  is  in  great  part  prevented.  Indeedi 
the  imbecile  and  idle  are  artificially  enabled  to  multiply  at 
the  expense  of  the  capable  and  industrious. 

In  the  case  of  mankind^  then,  there  has  arisen,  and  must 
long  continue,  a  deep  and  involved  derangement  of  the 
natural  connexions  between  pleasures  and  beneficial  actions 
and  between  pains  and  detrimental  actions — a  derangement 
which  80  obscures  these  natural  connexions  that  even  the 
reverse  connexions  are  supposed  to  obtain.  And  the  half- 
avowed  belief,  very  commonly  to  be  met  with,  that  painful 
actions  are  beneficial  and  pleasurable  actions  detrimental, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  upheld  by  creeds  which  present  for 
the  worship  of  men  a  Being  who  is  supposed  to  be  displeased 
with  them  if  they  seek  gratifications,  and  to  be  propitiated  by 
gratuitous  self-denials  and  even  by  self-tortures. 

§  127.  Here,  however,  wc  accept  the  inevitable  corollary 
from  the  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  that  pleasures  are 
the  incentives  to  life-supporting  acts  and  pains  the  deterrents 
from  life-destroying  acts.  Not  only  do  we  see  that  among 
inferior  sentient  creatures  this  guidance  is  undeniably  eifi- 
cient,  but  also  that  it  is  undeniably  efficient  in  ourselves,  so 
far  as  regards  the  functions  on  which  life   immediately 
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depends*  And  we  cannot  here  suppose  tliat  a  regalative 
Bystem  efficient  for  all-essential  actions  lias  to  be  reversed 
for  the  actions  growing  out  of  them. 

One  more  qualification  has  to  be  made.  We  are  apt 
fto  take  for  granted  that  the  beneficial  actions  secured  must 
be  actions  beneficial  to  the  individual;  whereas  the  only 
necessity  is  that  they  shall  be  beneficial  to  the  race.  The 
two  are  by  no  means  identical.  Up  to  a  certain  pointy  while 
ihe  individual  is  young  and  not  yet  fertile^  its  welfare  and 
the  welfare  of  the  race  go  together;  but  when  the  repro- 
ductive age  is  reached^  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race  cease  to  be  the  same^  and  may  be  diametrically 
opposed.  In  fact  they  are  diametrically  opposed  more  fre- 
quently than  not.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  those  cases  of 
asexual  genesis  prevalent  among  the  lower  types  of  animals^ 
in  which,  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  body  into  two  or  more, 
the  individuality  of  the  parent  is  lost  in  the  individualities 
of  the  offspring ;  but  I  refer  to  those  cases  of  sexual  genesis, 
veiy  general  among  invertebrate  animals,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  parents  is  a  normal  result  of  propagation.  In  the 
great  class  Insects,  the  species  of  which  out-number  all 
other  animal  species,  the  rule  is  that  the  male  lives  only 
nntil  a  new  generation  has  been  begotten,  and  that  the 
female  dies  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are  deposited,  or,  as  in  some 
cases,  leaves  the  dead  shell  of  her  body  to  be  a  protecting 
cover  to  the  eggs.  Here,  however,  each  new  generation 
does  not  depend  for  its  welfare  on  continued  Ufe  of  the  old. 
Where,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  the  offspring  have  to  be 
fostered,  survival  of  the  fittest  must  establish  such  a  consti- 
tutional balance  that  obedience  to  the  feelings,  peripheral  and 
central,  which  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  species  cannot 
be  fatal  or  even  seriously  injurious.  And  where,  as  in  the 
highest  types,  successive  broods  or  successive  individuals 
sm  produced  during  a  series  of  years,  and  especiaUy  where 
the  successive  individuals  so  produced  have  to  be  fostered  for 
bog  periods,  the  implied  satisfaction  of  the  feelings  must  be 
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BecessKj  ressl  4  cf  szriiral  of  the  fittest,  that  tihe  guidanoe 
c:  il-r  iselizigs  is  hsce  beneficial  to  the  individual,  we  can  at 
acr  race  infer  iLat  ii  is  VM  detriinentaL 

Yz,zs^  ccnriiirring  aa  transitioiial  those  many  anomalies 
iLAZ  acccr::paziT  the  adapUdon  of  the  hnman  race  to  social 
condiuons,  and  taking  account  of  the  qualification  just 
made,  we  ccnclnde  that,  up  to  the  reproductive  age^  pains 
are  ihe  concomitants  of  actions  injurious  both  to  the  indivi- 
dual azid  to  the  species^  while  pleasures  are  the  concomitants 
cf  actions  benefidal  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
species ;  and  that  while,  after  reproduction  commences,  the 
same  relations  continue  to  hold,  the  additional  relations  be- 
tween ft*elings  and  actions  which  then  arise,  may  be  of  a 
reverse  kind,  but  that  the  reversal  cannot  obtain  among  the 
higher  types  of  sentient  beings. 

^  12S.  A  few  words  must  be  added  on  ono  further 
question — ^Yliat  are  the  intrinsic  natures  of  Ploasures  and 
Pains,  psjchologically  considered  ?  This  questioA  appears 
unanswerable^  and  may  eventually  prove  to  be  so.  With- 
out here  attempting  to  answer  it,  I  will  briefly  set  down 
three  allied  general  facts  which  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  an  answer  is  to  be  found,  if  there  is  one. 

Pleasures  to  a  large  extent,  and  Pains  to  some  extent,  are 
separate  from,  and  additional  to,  the  feelings  with  which  wo 
habitually  identify  them.  If  I  hear  a  sound  of  beautiful 
quality,  an  agreeable  state  of  consciousness  is  produced ; 
but  if  this  sound  is  unceasing^  or  perpetually  repeated,  the 
state  of  consciousness  loses  its  agreeableness  without  other- 
wise clianging.  A  glow  of  delight  accompanies  the  sight 
of  a  fine  colour ;  but  after  having  the  colour  before  the  eyes 
for  a  long  time  there  remains  only  the  consciousness  of  its 
quality — tho  delight  is  gone.  Similarly,  if  I  go  on  tasting 
something  sweet,  thero  comes  a  time  when  the  gratification 
ends,  though  the  sense  of  sweetness  continues.     Doubtless 
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the  sense  of  sweeiaiess  itself  erentoally  becomes  deadened ; 
bat  the  gratification  gives  place  to  nausea  before  this 
happens.  Among  Pains  the  parallel  &ct  is  less 

conspicuous ;  but  it  is  not  di£E[cult  to  perceive  that  along 
with  the  localized  pain^  say  of  a  bruise  or  a  bum,  there 
groes  an  element  of  distress  that  is  not  localized. 

The  second  of  these  allied  truths^  illustrations  of  which 
serve  in  part  to  re-illustrate  the  firsts  is  that  Pleasures  and 
Pains  may  be  acquired — ^may  be^  as  it  were,  superposed  on 
certain  feelings  which  did  not  originally  yield  them. 
Smokers,  snuff-takers,  and  those  who  chew  tobacco,  furnish 
familiar  instances  of  the  way  in  which  long  persistence  in  a 
sensation  not  originally  pleasurable,  makes  it  pleasurable— 
the  sensation  itself  remaining  unchanged.  The  like  happens 
with  various  foods  and  drinks,  which,  at  first  distasteful,  are 
afterwards  greatly  relislied  if  frequently  taken.  Common 
sayings  about  the  effects  of  habit  imply  recognition  of  this 
truth  as  holding  with  feelings  of  other  orders.  That 

acute  pain  can  be  superinduced  on  feelings  originally  agree- 
able or  indifierent,  we  have  no  proof.  But  we  have  proof 
that  the  state  of  consciousness  called  disgust  may  be  made 
inseparable  firom  a  feeling  that  was  once  pleasurable.  The 
extreme  repugnances  shown  by  children  to  the  sweet  things 
given  them  along  with  medicines,  are  illustrations;  and  pro- 
bably  nearly  every  one  can  furnish  from  his  own  experience 
some  instance  of  acquired  aversion  of  another  order. 

The  third  of  these  allied  facts  is  that  Pleasures  are  more 
like  one  another  than  are  the  feelings  which  yield  them, 
and  that  among  Pains  we  may  trace  a  parallel  resemblance. 
The  wave  of  delight  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  grand  land- 
scape, is  qualitatively  much  the  same  as  that  produced  by 
an  expressive  musical  cadence.  There  is  close  kinship  be- 
tween the  agreeable  feelings  aroused,  the  one  by  a  kind 
word  and  the  other  by  a  highly  poetical  thought.  Nay,  it 
needs  but  to  mark  the  accompanying  expression  of  face, 
to  perceive  that  even  the  pleasure  which  an  exquisite  por« 
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fame  yields  is  to  a  considerable  extent  of  tlie  same  natme. 
Indeed,  the  frequent  application  of  the  "words  sweet,  deKcU 
ens,  &o.,  to  tbmgs  and  acts  of  all  kinds  that  yield  great 
pleasure,  shows  that  this  similarity  is  habitually  reoog- 
nized.  Pains  display  this  kinship  still  more 

conspicuously.  Though  the  ordinary  feelings  of  heat,  of 
pressure,  and  of  muscular  tension,  resemble  one  another 
but  little,  yet  when  they  are  severally  raised  to  high  in- 
tensities the  resulting  pains  are  nearly  allied.  Indeed,  there 
IB  an  obvious  fiamily  likeness  among  all  the  peripheral  pains 
when  intense,  and  among  aU  the  central  pains  whenintensa. 
These  three  general  fects  taken  together,  warrant  the 
suspicion  that  while  Pleasures  and  'PsinB  are  partly  con- 
stituted of  those  local  and  conspicuous  elements  of  feeling 
directly  aroused  by  special  stimuli,  they  are  largely,  if 
not  mainly,  composed  of  secondary  elements  of  feeling 
aroused  indirectly  by  difiused  stimulation  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  a  future  part  of  this  work  we  may  find  further 
treasons  for  believing  thm» 
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CHAPTER   t 

LIFB  AND   MIND   AS  CORRESPONDENCE  * 

§  129.  Having  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  contem* 
plated  those  facts  of  nervous  stracture  and  function  which 
form  the  data  of  Psychology;  and  havings  in  the  part  just 
closed,  grouped  together  the  inductions  drawn  from  a 
general  survey  of  mental  states  and  processes ;  we  are  pre- 
pared  for  a  deductive  interpretation.  The  field  of  inquiry 
which  we  incidentally  entered  in  the  last  chapter^  when 
seeking  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  pleasure  and 
pain^  we  have  now  to  explore  systematically  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

If  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  tme^  the  inevitable  impli- 
cation is  that  Mind  can  be  understood  only  by  observing 
how  Mind  is  evolved.  If  creatures  of  the  most  elevated 
kinds  have  reached  those  highly  integrated^  very  defi- 
nite^ and  extremely  heterogeneous  organizations  they  pos- 
sessj  through  modifications  upon  modifications  accumulated 
daring  an  immeasurable  past — ^if  the  developed  nervous 

*  Thii  Chiq[»tor  itoadi  in  plaoeof  five  chapters  whioh,  in  the  original  edition 
«l  ihie  wocky  prepered  the  way  for  the  Qeneral  Syntheaia.  The  first  of  them, 
mt  Method,  I  hope  eventoaUy  to  include  in  an  introduction  to  FirU 
Frheiplei.  The  oUiers  are  now  embodied  in  Part  I.  of  the  Prindplei  qf 
Biology,  Except  by  the  ominion  of  these  introductory  chapters,  the  General 
Slynthesii  remains  in  substance  unchanged ;  but  it  has  been  much  improved 
fnevpressuML 


qrstdms  of  buoIi  creatnrM  have  gained  thoF  eompler 
Btrnctares  and  functions  little  hy  little;  (hen^  necasnrQj, 
tlie  involved  forms  of  consciousness  which  are  tiba  oorre- 
latires  of  tliese  complex  fltrDCtares  and  fanotioni  mob 
have  arisen  hj  degrees.  And  as  it  is  impossible  trolj  to 
comprchetid  the  oi^anization  of  £he  hoij  m  geueiBl,  or  of 
the  neiYoua  system  in  particniar,  without  tracing  its  no- 
cessive  stages  of  complication;  so  it  must  be  impoasible  to 
comprehend  mental  organization  without  aimilarlj  tracing 
its  stages. 

Here,  then,  we  commence  tlie  stady  of  Uind  as  objec* 
tirely  manifested  in  its  ascending  gradations  throogh  &b 
Tarions  types  of  sentient  beings. 

§  130.  From  what  point  are  wo  likely  to  oljloin  Aa 
widest  view  of  this  eTolationT  How  shall  we  guide  our- 
selves  towards  a  conception  general  enoagh  to  indude  tlie 
entire  range  of  mental  manifestations,  np  from  creatorei 
that  yield  bnt  the  feiotcst  traces  of  feeling  to  creatmei 
having  intellects  and  emotions  like  out  own  7 

In  pursuance  of  the  method  of  choosing  bypothesea,  we 
must  compu«  mental  phenomena  with  the  phenomena  mod 
like  them,  and  observe  what  character,  presented  by  bo 
other  phenomena,  they  both  present.*  A.  generaIii»tioB 
nniting  two  different  but  allied  daases  of  facts,  neooosarily 
unites  all  the  facts  contained  in  either  class.  Hence,  if  va 
find  a  formula  which  along  with  mental  evolution  iuchidei 
the  evolution  nearest  akin  to  it,  we  shall,  by  implicatiot^ 
find  a  formula  comprehending  the  entire  process  of  mentsl 
evolution.  It  may  aflerwards  be  needfiil  so  to  limit  Oat 
formula  that  mental  evolution  alone  is  expressed  by  it.  But 
we  shall  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by 
first  exhibiting  mental  evolation  as  it  may  be  most  gen»> 

*  ReferBUMislLareiud«totlieomittedBliBptor(»lIethid,naaMdiBtti 
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nSty  oonceiyedj  and  subsequently  specializing  the  concep- 
tion. 

The  phenomena  which  those  of  Mind  resemble  in  the 
greatest  degree  are  those  of  bodily  life.  While  these 
classes  of  phenomena  are  intimately  related  to  one  another^ 
they  are  related  to  other  classes  of  phenomena  in  compara- 
tively remote  ways.  Oar  question^  therefore^  becomes — 
What  is  it  that  mental  life  and  bodily  life  have  in  common  ? 
And  this  amoonts  to  the  question— What  distinguishes  Lifo 
ingeneralf 

§  131.  Thos^  in  looking  for  a  conception  of  mental  evolu- 
tion sufficiently  large  to  take  in  all  the  facts^  we  are  led 
back  to  the  definition  of  Life  reached  at  the  outset  of  the 
Principles  of  Biology. 

En  Part  L^  Chap.  lY.  of  that  work^  the  proximate  idea  we 
arrived  at  was  that  Life  is ''  the  definite  combination  of  hete- 
rogeneous changes^  both  simultaneous  and  successive.'^  Li 
the  next  chapter  it  was  shown  that  to  develop  this  proxi- 
mate idea  into  a  complete  idea^  it  is  needful  to  recognize 
the  connexion  between  these  actions  going  on  within  an 
organism  and  the  actions  going  on  without  it.  We  saw 
that  Life  is  adequately  conceived  only  when  we  think  of  it 
aa  ''the  definite  combination  of  heterogeneous  changes^ 
both  simultaneous  and  successive^  in  correspondence  with 
external  co-existences  and  sequences.^'  Afterwards  this 
definition  was  found  to  be  reducible  to  the  briefer  defini- 
tion— '^  The  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to 
external  relations ;  **  and  though^  by  leaving  out  the  cha- 
racteristic of  heterogeneity^  this  definition  is  rendered  some- 
what too  wide^  so  that  it  includes  a  few  non-vital  phenomena 
whidii  simulate  vitality^  yet  practically  no  error  is  likely  to 
result  from  its  use. 

That  Life  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  inner  actions 
corresponding  with  outer  actions^  was  confirmed  on  further 
observing  how  the  degree  of  Life  varies  as  the  degree  of 
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ooTreepondenoe.  It  ma  poinied  ont  Gtait  begimdng  irilk 
the  low  life  of  pknta  and  of  nidimentaiT-  mfmali,  tlia 
progress  to  life  of  higlier  and  higher  ImidB  etma^taHj  tm^ 
Bista  in  a  oontinoal  improvement  of  t3»  adaptation  beUreeB 
organic  processes  and  prooesaee  whidh  eniroa  the  organiaa. 
We  observed  how  along  with  oomplasify  of  organuatian  tiun 
goes  an  increase  in  the  nnmber,  in  the  nage,  in  &a  apeoU 
alify,  in  the  complezity,  of  Ute  a^Jiistmenta  of  tDnetr  rdatuoa 
to  outer  relationa.  And  in  tracing  np  the  inunaae  we  finad 
onrselvea  passing  withont  brealc  from  the  ^^*|^'™■11^^^  of 
bodil;  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life. 

We  hare  now  to  atart  afreah,  and  to  devebp  die  gcakenl 
troth  there  briefly  indicated  into  »  oomldiiation  oC  mora 
apeciol  tmths. 

§  132.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  needM  to  be^  wiUi  A 
life  of  forms  almoat  too  simple  to  be  called  orgaaiam^  tM 
we  maj  note  the  £nt  traces  of  di&rentiataon  between  At 
vital  actiona  we  class  as  phjsical  and  the  vital  aotimi  «« 
dass  as  psychicfd.  IHiongh  thronghont  we  ahaB.  oontmae 
to  regard  these  two  clasaee  of  aotioni  as  fiilling  within  ths 
one  claas  marked  ont  by  onr  definition,  yet^  as  we  fbOov 
under  each  of  its  several  aspects  the  progross  of  the  oon»- 
spondenoe  betwem  the  organigm  and  ita  enviromnenty  As 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  we  pass  from  the  |d^Bioil 
to  the  psydiical  the  moment  we  rise  above  OiB  e 
acea  that  aie  fewj  simple^  and  immediaiaw 


CHAPTER  n. 

THK  OOBBESPONDENCS  AS  DIRECT  AND   HOMOGSSnBOUS. 

§  188.  The  lowest  life  is  found  in  environments  of  nn* 
nsnftl  simpliciiy.  Most  environments  present  both  co« 
existences  and  sequences ;  but  there  are  some  which^  for  a 
short  time^  present  co-existences  only ;  and  in  these^  during 
this  short  time,  occur  the  least-developed  organic  forms.  Of 
tbose  classed  with  the  vegetal  kingdom,  may  be  instanced 
tbe  Yeast-plant,  and  the  JPtotocoecus  nivalis  or  red  snow 
alga.  Of  those  held  to  be  of  animal  nature,  the  Oregarina 
and  the  Hydatid  may  be  taken  as  samples. 

The  life  of  each  of  these  organisms  consists,  almost 
wholly,  of  a  few  contemporaneous  processes  adjusted  to  the 
oo-existent  properties  of  the  medium  which  surrounds  it. 
Tlie  yeast-plant  has  for  its  habitat  a  fluid  consisting  of 
water  holding  in  solution  certain  oxy-hydro-carbons,  some 
nitrogenous  matter,  oxygen,  and  probably  other  elements 
in  minor  proportions.  That  it  may  flourish,  the  water  must 
be  neither  very  hot  nor  very  cold ;  and  light  must  be  ex- 
cluded. The  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  yeast-plant  dis- 
plays what  we  call  vital  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
chemical  changes  among  the  substances  bathing  its  surface. 
The  cell  grows  and  multiplies;  the  fluid  ferments;  and 
while  the  fluid  continues  to  supply  the  needful  materials 
imder  the  needful  conditions,  the  cell  continues  to  manifest 
the  same  phenomena.    But  let  the  temperature  be  consider- 
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ably  raised^  or  some  of  the  iiigiedients  ezhwuted,  aaA  At 
actions  cease.  The  life,  limited  in  lemgtb.  to  the  bzief  period 
daring  which  the  environment  zemoins  practical^  aniCua^ 
exhibitB  no  sacceBsiTe  changea  snch  u  those  hj  which  • 
ehmb  responds  to  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  d 
tlie  seaaons.  Exclnding  Hioee  modifications  of  form  and 
size  which  are  the  neoeasary  ocmoomitants  of  oontinBed 
assimilation,  the  only  aacceasive  bhangea  etzhibited  l^  the 
yeaet-planb  in  common  with  the  higher  plants,  are  those 
which  end  in  the  formation  of  spores.  Determined  as  tiisy 
probably  are  by  the  diminishing  qnantities  of  &6  matanaU 
needfol  for  growth,  these  generati<ro  actions  may  be  re- 
garded as  snccessive  changes  in  the  organism  correspon£ng 
with  BQCceBBiTe  changea  in  the  environment  j  and  most 
Ukely  there  is  no  organism  but  what,  in  addition  to  the 
simnltoneons  processes  taking  place  in  it,  undergoes  a  serial 
process  of  this  character.  Evidently,  however,  the  two 
orders  <^  changes,  answering  in  this  case  to  the  two  aD- 
essentaal  functions  of  assimilation  and  reprodnotion,  exist 
nnder  their  simplest  forms  in  correspondence  wiUi  the  am- 
plest relations  in  the  environment ;  and  ending  as  they  do 
with  that  new  state  of  tiie  environment  soon  arising,  the  lifs 
is  as  short  as  it  is  incomplez. 

It  is  needless  to  present  in  detail  each  of  the  otJier  cases 
named.  The  Protococaia  nivalis  exists  in  snow — a  medium 
simple  and  constant  in  chemical  character,  and  restricted  ia 
its  variations  of  temperature.  Beddening  by  its  rapid  mnlti- 
plication  large  tracts  in  the  arctic  regions  in  a  single  nigfa^ 
daring  which  the  circnmstances  mnst  remain  almoat  m^ 
form,  this  minnte  organism  exhibits  vital  processes  ocnre* 
•ponding  only  to  sorroanding  co-existences;  and  can  nndergo 
scarcely  any  changes  corresponding  to  sorroanding  is- 
qaences.  To  a  new  state  in  its  medium,  it  does  not  adi^ 
itself  bnt  dies :  the  snow  melts  and  it  disappears.  Similai^ 
with  the  Qregaritia — a  single-celled  creature  which  twKfiWn 
Uie  intestines  of  certain  insects ;  which  is  ther«  bathed  kf 
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nntritiye  liquid ;  which  is  kept  at  a  tolerably  constant  tern* 
peratnre;  and  which  erists  no  longer  than  its  special 
environment  exists.  In  these  and  other  such  cases  the 
peculiarities  to  be  noted  are : — firsts  that  the  actions  in  the 
organism  are  immediately  dependent  on  the  affinities  of  the 
elements  touching  it  on  all  sides;  and^  second^  that  the 
internal  changes  proceed  uniformly,  or  nearly  so,  because, 
during  the  brief  time  that  the  life  lasts,  the  external  rela- 
tions remain  uniform,  or  nearly  so.  The  correspondence  is 
at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.  The  disintegrating  matter 
and  the  matter  to  be  integrated,  being  everywhere  diffused 
through  the  environment,  it  results  that  all  the  agents  to 
which  the  vital  changes  stand  related,  are  not  only  in  contact 
"viith  the  organism,  but  continually  in  contact  with  it.  And 
hence  there  need  neither  those  motions  nor  locomotions, 
which,  where  they  occur,  involve  more  or  less  heterogeneity 
in  the  correspondence. 

§  134.  In  strictness,  no  other  forms  of  life  than  those 
conditioned  as  above  described,  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a 
correspondence  at  once  direct  and  homogeneous.  But  the 
transition  to  higher  forms  being  gradual,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  divisions  in  such  way  as  entirely  to  avoid  incongruities ; 
and  on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  notice  here  a  class  of 
organisms  which,  while  they  exhibit  motion,  either  absolute 
or  relative,  do  so  with  comparative  uniformity.  The  simplest 
of  the  ciliated  animalcules ;  the  most  regular  of  the  com- 
pound ciliated  organisms,  like  the  Volvox  globator;  together 
with  the  Sponges  and  their  allies ;  may  be  instanced  as  dis* 
playing  life  of  this  order. 

Water,  either  iresh  or  salt,  being  in  all  these  cases  the 
medium  inhabited,  the  general  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that 
the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  vital  actions  is  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  incipient  multiformity  of  the  environ- 
ment. Though,  from  a  human  point  of  view,  the  liquids  in 
which  the  yeast-plant  and  the  Orcgarina  live  are  far  moro 
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neterogeneons  thantitomter,  eitlierof  fhesekorof  aponlj 
.  7%t,  Telatively  to  tliGae  oontamed  orgasasma,-fh0j  ■»  Im 
hetero^eneooB.  For  erety  portioa  of  the  wort  THatlihig  'fiw 
oell-wall  of  the  yeost-plaQt,  and  ereiy  portion  of  I3ie  mifai' 
tive  emnlsioii  nuronnding  Hie  Qragarina,  preaonto  fbt 
matter  to  be  Bssimilated ;  bat  ereiy  portKm  of  Olb  mter  in 
which  a  ProtOMoon  swisu,  though  it  preaents  axy^eiif  don 
not  pieaent  Dntrimeat.  Erenly  diffosed  aa  the  food  of  tin 
firat  is,  and  irregularly  ecattered  aa  ia  that  of  tha  last,  iifi 
external  relataons  most  be  more  homogeneona  to  tlie  one 
than  to  the  other.  And  maaifestly,  an  orffaniam  whon 
medium,  thongh  unceoBisgly  disintegrating  it,  ia  not  vn- 
ceaaingly  aupplying  it  with  integrable  natter,  but  preacDti 
only  dispersed  atoms  of  integrable  matter,  mnafc  eitlier  tta- 
verse  its  nediam  with  aoch  velocity  aa  shall  bring  it  is 
contact  with  the  reqaisite  qoantity  of  integrable  matter,  <r 
must  cause  the  medium  to  move  past  it  with  such  Teloaitj'— 
must  have  either  an  absolato  motion,  as  the  inioaoiy  animal- 
cnle,  or  s  relative  motion,  aa  the  sponge  towards  the  water  it 
draws  in  and  expels.  Thus  then,  the  addition  of  t"'M'Mb™1 
changes  to  the  changes  displayed  by  motionless  orguusmiiB 
the  addition  of  now  intomal  relations  in  oorrespondenoewifl 
new  external  relations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  processes  by  whiA 
movementa  of  this  order  are  effected,  are  themselres  in  dinol 
and  nearly  homogeneous  correspondence  with  ahnoat  enr> 
present  properties  of  the  environment.  The  &ct  that  Ab 
ciliary  action  of  fresh-water  creaturea  ceases  when  they  an 
put  into  sea-water,  and  that  of  sea-water  cteatares  wiM 
they  are  put  into  fresh-water ;  the  &ct  that  when  cieatiini 
displaying  it  have  been  killed,  tiie  ciliary  action  on  nninjimi 
parts,  and  even  on  parts  that  have  been  cut  off,  oontinues  fir 
a  long  time ;  and  the  farther  fact,  discovered  by  VirduW) 
that  ciliary  motion  which  has  ceased  may  be  re-exoited  I7 
a  Bolataon  of  caustic  potash ;  unite  to  show  that  the  mofM* 
*d  these  mioroscopio  hairs  is  caused  by  the  iTHT»^;»fai  og» 
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tact  of  sometldiig  in  the  environment— consists  of  a  sue* 
oession  of  minute  internal  changes,  in  correspondence  with 
those  minute  recurring  actions  of  the  medium  which  the 
waving  of  the  cilia  themselves  involve.  And  the  occasional 
suspensions  of  the  motion  may  possibly  result  from  local 
deficiencies  in  the  medium,  of  those  materials  or  conditions 
that  determine  it ;  in  which  case  this  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  mechanical  changes  answers  to  a  slight  heterogeneity 
in  the  environment. 


14 


THE  C0RRESP05DEKCB  AS    DIRECT   BUT  HETEROOENEOUt. 

(  135.  The  adranoe^  of  whicli  we  have  just  marked  the 
first  steps,  from  a  correspondexice  that  is  muform  to  one 
that  is  varied,  begins  to  show  itself  distinctly  when  there 
occur  either  absolate  or  relative  changes  in  the  environment. 
Among  plants,  it  is  seen  when,  from  a  habitat  in  wbich  the 
needfal  elements,  bathing  the  organism  on  all  sides,  are 
ever  presented  nnder  fit  conditions  for  absorption  by  it,  we 
pass  to  a  habitat  in  which  the  needfal  elements,  though 
always  around,  are  not  always  presented  under  fit  conditions 
for  absorption.  And  among  animals,  it  is  seen  both  on 
passing  from  the  Protozoa  to  the  higher  aquatic  creatureSi 
which  being  larger  and  therefore  needing  larger  prey  are 
in  the  condition  of  having  their  nutriment  less  uniformly 
diffused,  and  on  passing  from  aquatic  creatures  to  terrestrial 
ones,  to  which  the  less  uniform  diffusion  of  nutriment  is 
not  relative  only,  but  absolute.  The  result  is,  that  besides 
correspondence  with  a  few  ever-present  co-existences  in  fbe 
environment,  we  have  now  correspondence  with  a  few  ie» 
quonces  in  it.     Let  us  glance  at  each  class  of  cases. 

§  186.  The  higher  plants,  requiring  not  only  carbonic  acid 
diluted  with  air,  but  b'ght,  a  certain  temperature,  a  certain 
soil,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture,  show  us  variatioDi 
in  the  vital  actions  corresponding  with  variations  which  tin 
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environment  nndergoes  in  respect  to  these  condition 
Tariations  answering  to  those  of  the  honr^  the  weather^  and 
the  seasons.  Ab  we  lately  saw,  the  lowest  life  continues 
only  so  long  as  its  environment  remains  practically  homo- 
geneous^ both  in  Space  and  Time.  Life  a  degree  higher 
must  be  looked  for  in  organisms  displaying  changes  that 
correspond  with  the  most  general  changes  to  which  the 
environment  is  liable ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  life  exhibited 
by  the  vegetal  kingdom  at  large.  These  changes  in  light 
and  heatj  are  most  general  both  as  occurriug  with  greater 
regularity  in  time  and  amoimt  than  any  others^  and  as 
affecting  the  whole  mass  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
Being  periodic  and  universal^  as  well  as  comparatively  slow, 
ihey  produce  only  that  small  degree  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
environment,  answered  to  by  the  small  degree  of  hetero- 
geneity in  the  visible  changes  of  plant-life. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  greater  complexity  of  corre- 
spondences, and  therefore  greater  length  in  the  series  of 
correspondences,  which  these  higher  plants  display,  involves 
s  further  group  of  vital  processes.  The  long-continued 
g^wth  made  possible  by  the  better  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations,  implying,  as  it  does,  an  in- 
creasing remoteness  in  the  parts  of  the  organism  from  one 
another,  supposes  some  means  of  putting  the  remote  parts 
in  communication;  and  hence  a  circulatory  system.  Or, 
more  strictly,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  circulatory  system  is 
necessitated  by  increase  of  size,  joined  with  the  division  of 
the  environment  into  the  two  halves,  soil  and  air,  so  that 
the  only  respect  in  which  the  plant  shows  us  habitual  move- 
ments (those  of  sap)  answers  to  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
elements  in  its  environment  are  not  co-extensive  in  Space. 

&  137.  Turning  from  plants  to  plant-animals  or  zoophytes, 
we  see  that  while  in  them  there  are  general  successive 
changes  corresponding,  like  those  of  plants,  with  general 
iOOceBBive  changes   in   their   environment,    they   exhibit 
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ccrtain  special  changes^  oorresponding  with  spedal  diaiigei 
in  it.  Though  to  the  chemical,  thermalj  and  hygrometrio 
actions  affecting  the  whole  mass  of  its  medium,  the  aotums 
going  on  in  the  plant  slowly  respondi  thej  do  not  lespond 
to  surrounding  mechanical  actions;  as  those  of  a  wire* 
worm  gnawing  its  roots,  or  a  herbirore  browsing  on  its 
leaves.  But  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  zoophyte's  aotaons 
are  those  which  follow  the  touching  of  its  expanded  ten^ 
tacles.  To  a  relation  of  co-existence  between  tangible  and 
other  properties,  presented  in  a  particular  part  of  the  envi* 
ronment,  there  corresponds,  in  the  organism,  a  relation  of 
sequence  between  certain  tactu'd  impressions  and  certain 
contractions.  Here  are  several  facts  to  be  noticed*  Fin^ 
that  being  a  stationary  creature  whose  medium  does  not 
supply  matter  to  be  integrated  so  uniformly  as  it  supplies 
disintegrating  matter,  the  zoophyte  must  obtain  matter  to 
be  integrated  by  arresting  those  portions  here  and  there 
moving  through  its  medium;  and  doing  this  presupposes 
sensitiveness  and  contractility  connected  in  the  manner 
seen.  Second,  that  the  ability  to  respond,  not  simply  to 
the  co-existences  and  sequences  presented  by  the  whole 
mass  of  the  environment,  but  to  the  co-existences  and 
sequences  presented  by  particular  bodies  in  it,  is  an  advance 
in  the  correspondence ;  which  is  also  rendered  more  hetero- 
geneous by  the  addition. 

§  138.  Of  all  these  cases  however,  as  of  those  in  tlie 
last  chapter^  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  correspondence 
between  internal  and  external  relations  extends  only  to 
external  relations  which  have  one  or  both  terms  in  contact 
with  the  organism.  The  processes  going  on  in  the  yeast- 
plant  cease  unless  its  cell-wall  is  bathed  by  the  saccharine 
and  other  matters  on  whose  affinities  they  depend.  The 
tree  must  have  its  carbonic  acid,  water,  earthy  salts,  ammo- 
nia, and  the  rest,  applied  directly  to  its  surface  in  the  pre- 
sence of  light  and  heat :  until  they  are  thus  applied  it 
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remains  inert.  And  so  too  among  tbe  lowest  animals^  the 
Bnbstances  to  be  assimilated  most  come  in  collision  with 
the  organism  before  any  correspondence  between  inner  and 
cater  changes  is  shown.  Alike  in  those  forms  of  life  whose 
environments  perpetnallj  present  the  disintegrating  and  in- 
t^rable  matters  nnder  the  requisite  conditions;  in  those 
whose  environments  perpetually  present  them^  but  under 
variable  conditions ;  in  those  whose  environments,  though 
not  full  of  integrable  matter,  yet  contain  it  in  such  abund- 
ance that  mere  random  locomotion  brings  them  in  contact 
with  a  sufficiency ;  and  in  those  whose  environments  con- 
tain it  in  moving  masses  so  numerous  that,  though  them- 
0elve8  stationary,  chance  brings  them  as  many  as  they  want 
-^elike  in  all  these  forms  of  life,  there  is  an  absence  of 
^liftis  correspondence  between  internal  relations  and  distant 
external  relations,  which  characterizes  more  highly-endowed 
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§  139.  Oh  ascending  from  the  lowest  types  of  life,  it 
which  the  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  onter  relatioiii 
is  thos  limited,  one  marked  manifcfltation  of  the  hei^hteD* 
iug  correspondence,  is  the  increasing  distance  at  which 
cO'Czistences  and  seqaesces  in  the  enTironment  prodnct 
adapted  changes  in  tiie  organism.  This  progress  accompa> 
nies  the  development  of  the  senses  of  smell,  sight,  hearing, 
&c.,  and  the  snbseqaent  development  of  the  intellect. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sosceptibilities  to 
odours,  colours,  and  sounds,  arise  by  degrees  oat  of  that 
irritability  which  animal  tissue,  in  its  lowest  forms,  po^ 
Besses.  The  saying  of  Democritns  that  all  the  senses  sn 
modifications  of  touch,  modem  sci^ice  goes  tar  to  confirm. 
Smelhng  obviously  implies  the  contact  of  dispersed  particles 
with  a  specially-modified  part  of  the  organism — implies  tbit 
these  particles  are  bo  carried  by  a  current  of  air  or  water  ss 
to  impinge  on  this  modified  part.  Hearing  results  when  m 
feel  the  vibrations  of  the  air  lying  in  contaei  with  onr  bodies. 
As  the  skin  at  large  is  sensitive  to  a  sncccssion  of  mecha- 
nical impulses  given  by  dense  matter;  so  certain  extenisl 
aaditory  structures,  easily  moved,  are  sensitive  to  a  far  mon 
r^id  succession  of  mechanical  impulses  given  by  matter  nl 
great  tenuity.  The  organ  of  sight,  again,  is  one  through 
which  the  pulses   or  undulations  of  a  yet  more  HnlTfttt 
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tnedinm  are  impressed  on  us — ^rmdnlations  incomparably 
faster  in  a  medium  incomparably  rarer.  Here  however^  as 
before^  contact  of  the  undulating  medium  with  an  adapted 
part  of  the  surface^  is  the  pre*requisite.  So  that  in  every 
case  the  sensation  produced  in  us  by  something  in  the 
environment^  involves  mechanical  action  on  some  part  of 
our  periphery.  In  every  case,  therefore^  touch,  of  a  coarse 
or  refined  order,  is  implied.  Not  only  do  the  conclusions  of 
physicists  support  this  doctrine  which  Democritus  taught ; 
but  the  conclusions  of  biologists  do  the  like.  The  organs  of 
the  special  senses  are  every  one  of  them  developed  from  the 
dermal  system — are  modifications  of  that  same  tissue  in 
which  the  tactual  sense  in  general  is  seated.  Kor  is  this 
alL  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  aie, 
in  their  types  of  structure,  morphologically  identical  with 
the  vibrisscB,  or  most  perfect  organs  of  touch.  {Principles 
of  Biology,  §  295.) 

The  hypothesis  of  Evolution  implies  that  the  senses  in 
general  have  a  yet  deeper  basis  in  those  primordial  proper- 
ties of  organic  matter  which  distinguish  it  firom  inorganic 
matter.  And  many  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  sensi- 
bility of  all  kinds  takes  its  rise  out  of  those  fundamental 
processes  of  nutrition  and  waste— integration  and  disinte- 
gration— ^in  which  Life,  in  its  primitive  form,  consists. 
Though  these  facts  do  not  sufiice  to  establish  such  a  con- 
dnaion,  and  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  general  argu- 
ment that  they  should  be  here  given,  yet  they  form  so 
appropriate  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  the  chapter 
that  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  section  to  them. 

§  140.  In  the  lowest  animals,  which  are  so  little  organized 
as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  homogeneous,  all  the  vital 
functions  are  diffused  throughout  the  whole  body.  Every 
part  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  contractility  which  in 
higher  creatures  is  confined  to  the  muscles ;  that  sensitive- 
which  thqr  show  only  in  the  nerves;  that  ability  to 
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absorb  natriment  which  is  eventually  ornifinnJ  to  Aa 
alimentary  canal;  that  excretory  action  aflerwaxda  divided 
among  the  Inngs^  skuij  and  kidneja;  that  xeprodnotive 
power  which  with  them  is  localized.  Whare^  aa  in  tibe 
lowest  creatnres  of  all^  the  body  conaistB  of  nofliing  moio 
than  a  stractoreless  substance,  and  where,  aa  in  acymewhat 
higher  and  larger  creatnres,  the  body  is  little  elae  than  an 
aggregation  of  like  units  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  there  is 
an  almost  complete  community  of  fnnctiona  throughout; 
and  only  as  Cetst  as  this  originally-uniform  tisane  beoomfla 
di£ferentiated,  does  each  part  lose  the  power  of  aob- 
serving  other  processes  than  its  habitual  one.  {Prineiplm 
of  Biology,  §§  57—60.) 

But  this  specialization  of  functions  does  not  altogether 
obliterate  the  original  community  of  functions.  Even  where 
"the  physiological  division  of  labour'^  has  been  carried 
farthest,  many  of  the  tissues  retain  certain  powers  of  ful- 
filling one  another's  duties.  In  man,  skin  can  discharge  the 
office  of  mucous  membrane,  and  mucous  membrane  of  skin. 
Lungs  and  kidneys  can  to  some  extent  supply  each  other's 
shortcomings.  When  the  liver  fails,  biliary  matter  ia  got 
rid  of  through  both  skin  and  kidneys.  In  salivation,  the 
glands  of  the  mouth  become  supplementary  excreting 
organs.  And  the  skin,  while  having  mainly  the  function  of 
ejecting  perspirable  matter,  yet  remains,  to  some  extent^ 
both  a  respiratory  surface  and  a  surface  through  which 
nutriment  can  be  absorbed. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  general  fact,  that  thronghont  the 
life  made  up  of  unintelligent  organic  processes,  hetero- 
geneity of  function  arises  out  of  a  primordial  homogeneityy 
the  traces  of  which  are  never  entirely  lost,  we  shall  bo 
prepared  for  a  parallelism  of  method  and  results  in  the 
evolution  of  that  other  division  of  life  consisting  of  the 
sensory  and  motor  actions.  Here,  too,  we  may  look  for  a 
certain  community  of  function  throughout  the  whole  organ* 
ism — a  possession  by  the  whole  organism  of  those  suacq^ 
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tilities  wluch  are  ultimately  located  and  developed  in  eyes^ 
ears,  nose^  and  the  rest.  The  nucleated  protoplasm  which^ 
by  one  process  of  differentiation  and  integration^  gives 
origui  to  the  internal  and  external  systems — ^the  visceral 
and  nervo-muscular  organs — ^must  have^  to  some  extent, 
the  powers  of  the  last  as  well  as  those  of  the  first.  Not 
only  the  fundamental  division  into  vegetative  and  animal 
functions^  but  the  subdivisions  of  each  of  these^  must  bo 
regarded  as  specializations  of  the  various  properties  which 
every  part  of  the  elemental  tissue  possesses  in  some  slight 
degree.  Let  us  glance  at  the  genesis  of  the  several  senses 
from  this  point  of  view. 

Between  touch  and  assimilation  there  exists,  in  the  lowest 
creatures^  an  intimate  connexion.  In  many  Bhizopods  the 
tactual  surface  and  the  absorbing  surface  are  co-extensive. 
The  Amceba,  a  speck  of  jelly  having  no  constant  form^  sends 
out^  in  this  or  that  direction^  prolongations  of  its  substance. 
One  of  these  meeting  with^  and  attaching  itself  to^  some 
relatively  fixed  object,  becomes  a  temporary  limb  by  which 
the  body  of  the  creature  is  drawn  forward ;  but  if  this  pro- 
longation meets  with  some  relatively  small  portion  of 
organic  matter,  it  slowly  expands  its  extremity  round  this, 
slowly  contracts,  and  slowly  draws  the  nutritive  morsel  into 
the  mass  of  the  body,  which  collapses  round  it  and  pre- 
sently dissolves  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  portion  of 
tissue  is  at  once  arm,  hand,  mouth,  and  intestine — shows  us 
the  tactual  and  absorbent  functions  united  in  one.  And  if 
we  assume^  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  behaviour  of  this 
protruded  part  when  its  end  touches  assimilable  matter, 
arises  firom  some  molecular  action  set  up  between  the  two^ 
is  caused  by  a  commencing  absorption  of  the  assimilable 
matter^  we  shaQ  see  a  still  closer  relation  between  the  pri- 
mordial sense  and  the  primordial  vegetative  function. 

In  the  same  phenomena  we  may  trace  a  nascent  sense  of 
taste.  The  ability  to  discriminate  between  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  appears  to  be  possessed  in  some  degree 
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even  b^  the  nnipleat  animala.  Bhiiopodt  3o  not  abiorb 
mdiscniniiiBtely  all  fisgrnente  of  amlftble  sun  ;  nor  do  Qw 
tentacles  of  poljpeB  oommonly  bduTS  ia  the  wme  mj 
when  toaohed  by  inorganio  bodiflt  m  wliaa  tenohed  l^ 
organic  bodies.  And  bearing  in  mind  thak  to  oicatnioi 
living  in  water,  the  inorganio  or  innatiitiTe  mattara  an^ 
geaienHy  speaking,  the  insolnbl^  while  the  organio  at 
natritire  are  the  solnble;  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
selective  power  which  they  posBess  ia  dn^  aa  above  inqiliadf 
to  the  setting  up  of  an  assimilative  procesB  when  aiiTnilaVlir 
matter  is  brought  in  contact  with  them,  and  to  the  a' 
of  that  process  when  the  matter  presented  is  not  ai 
So  that  this  selective  power,  which  is  an  indpiemt  Mnaa  of 
taste,  is,  primarily,  one  aspect  of  tiiat  int^tating  aotico 
which  mainly  constitutes  the  life.  For  thus  interpreting 
the  facts  we  have  the  warrant  that,  even  in  ita  highest 
developments,  tasting  forms  one  link  in  the  chain  of  assimi- 
lative actions.  The  month  is  part  of  the  alimentaiy  canal, 
which  secretes  digestive  fluids  and  takes  np  dissolved  aub- 
stances.  The  mouth  does  both  these :  ita  saliva  is  a  diges- 
tive fluid,  and  in  the  act  of  tasting,  some  of  the  dissolved 
substances  are  absorbed  through  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  tongue  and  palate. 

Smell  has  the  same  root  with  taste,  and  remains  through- 
out closely  associated  with  it.  In  aquatic  creatures  the  two 
senses  can  be  but  degrees  of  the  same :  the  one  re^tonding 
to  a  more  dilute  solution  of  nutritive  substance,  and  the 
other  to  a  more  concentrated  solution.  Aa  the  solnbla 
matters  which  sarround  a  fragment  of  animal  tissue  are  nd 
confined  to  its  actual  surface,  but  are  difiused  in  ihe  sai* 
rounding  water  with  an  abundance  that  decreases  as  the 
distance  increases,  it  is  obvions  that  a  greater  soaceptibili^ 
will  render  the  fragment  perceptible  before  there  is  absolula 
contact;  and  that  so,  taste  must  pass  gradually  into  smdL 
Hie  intimate  connection  of  taste  with  smell,  and  of  both 

th  touchy  is  displayed  even  in  man.    The  nerves  of  botk 
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are  spread  oat  under  a  membrane  that  is  continnoos  with, 
snd  but  a  slight  modification  of,  the  skin;  thej  lie  under 
adjacent  parts  of  this  membrane,  near  its  junction  with  the 
sldn;  the  sensations  they  give  are  so  closely  allied  that, 
knowing  the  smell  of  a  substance,  we  can  frequently  form 
an  approximately  true  judgment  of  its  taste  ;  and  to  both, 
the  substances  to  be  perceived  must  be  presented  in  solu- 
tion— ^the  sapid  must  be  either  already  dissolved,  or  dis« 
solvable  by  the  saliva,  and  the  odorous  must  be  condensed 
by  the  film  of  moisture  covering  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  olfactory  chambers.  Thus,  the  difference  is 
less  between  the  modes  in  which  the  sensations  are  ulti. 
mately  produced,  than  between  the  forms  under  which  the 
substances  producing  them  originally  exist— liquid  or  solid 
in  the  one  case ;  gaseous  or  vaporous  in  the  other.  Further, 
the  relationship  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  the  fundamental 
organic  actions,  is  directly  traceable  even  in  ourselves.  The 
nostrils  and  the  olfactory  chambers  which  open  out  of  them, 
are  simply  divergent  branches  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
which,  in  the  embryo,  they  are  not  separate ;  and  absorbing 
into  the  system,  as  they  do,  some  of  the  floating  particles 
given  off  by  the  food  that  is  being  eaten,  or  is  about  to  be 
eaten,  their  action,  too,  is  but  an  evanescent  form  of  nutri- 
tion. Add  to  which,  that  in  so  fiir  as  the  olfactory  action  is 
not  nutritive  it  is  respiratory;  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  lies 
between  the  two  primary  vital  processes. 

Again,  in  its  initial  stages  even  the  faculty  of  sight  is 
implicated  with  the  functions  of  organic  life.  The  organ- 
isms  which  occupy  the  border  land  between  the  animal  and 
vegetal  kingdoms,  share  with  plants  the  ability  to  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of  light.  Water 
oontaining  Protozoa  gives  off  oxygen  on  exposure  to  the 
son's  rays.  The  link  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Jiving  forms,  which  these  lowest  creatures  present  in  struo« 
tore,  development,  and  chemical  character,  they  appear  to 
present  in  their  nutritive  action  also.    Naturally,  then,  we 


ioay  ezpecb  that  on  passiii^  from  titam  to  vegotal  nd  niml 
oi^aniBmB  TeepecHTtij,  we  shall  on  tlie  one  bnd  find  ike 
abUily  to  decompose  oarbonio  aoid  bf  tiis  ageney  of  I^^ 
more  and  more  developed,  and  oa  tlLB  other  hand  nun  and 
more  wanting.  Beceutl;  discloaed  facta  anawer  to  tho  «K- 
pectatiou.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  researahea  of  Sahnltae  go 
to  establish  an  identity  between  the  ciUorapl^ll  of  pUnti, 
and  the  colotirinjf  matter  of  nindiy  low  fypea  of  animals,  as 
for  instance  the  Hydra.  In  the  aeoond  ]daoe,  the  Hyit* 
habitoallj  shuns  the  light — ^habitoallycihoosee  the  fiark  aidi 
of  the  Teasel  in  which  it  is  placed.  May  we  not  infer  tlut 
the  aensitivenesB  to  light  which  the  Hydra  axhibita,  lasnlti 
from  the  action  of  light  on  its  contained  chlorophyll ;  tbatai 
in  plants,  this  action  is  one  throngh  which  the  oomponenta  of 
chlorophyll  are  assimilated ;  and  that  thna,  the  power  n^iidi 
the  primordial  tissno  possesses  to  diHtingoish  light  from  dark- 
ness— a  power  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  visual  bcnl^ 
— is  dae  to  a  modification  prodoced  by  light  on  the  genecil 
vital  processes  f  Any  doubt  that  may  be  felt  reapeotiiig 
this  hypothesis,  will,  I  think,  disappear  on  remembering 
that  even  in  onrselves  the  general  snr&ce  of  the  body 
retains  a  physiological  sensitiveness  to  light.  The  darkeof 
ing  of  the  skin  caused  by  long  exposure  to  snnshine,  impliM 
a  modified  assimilation  in  the  tissoe  penetrated  1^  light—* 
change  in  the  absorption  of  materials  supplied  by  the  blood. 
In  transparent  and  semi-transparent  creatures,  any  bikA 
photogenic  effect  must  pervade  the  whole  body ;  and  if  so 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  light  may  produoe  marked 
changes  in  such  creatures. 

That  bearing  has,  like  the  other  senses,  a  root  in  As 
primitive  vital  functions,  there  is  little  if  any  direct  eridenee. 
Bat  for  suspecting  that  it,  too,  is  differentiated  from  Ihen, 
we  have  the  reason  that  to  sound,  as  to  light,  the  whole 
iWiimwl  organism  in  its  simplest  forms  possesses  a  feeble 
lOBceptibiUty.  A  slight  tap,  causing  a  vibration  to  pass 
i  the  vessel  containing  them,  is  responded  to  ttj 
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ereatnres  in  whom  no  sign  of  an  auditory  organ  exists. 
And  if  we  call  to  mind  the  facts  that  congenitally  deaf 
persons  are  acutely  affected  by  sonorous  vibrations  in  the 
bodies  they  touch,  and  can  perceive  such  vibrations  even  in 
the  air  when  produced  by  loud  concussions,  as  the  firing  of 
cannon — if  we  infer,  as  we  must,  that  even  in  man  the 
whole  body  is  in  some  degree  sensitive  to  sound,  and  that 
the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  one  part  is  simply  a  specializa- 
lion  of  this  general  sensitiveness ;  we  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  the  humblest  zoophytes  and  moUus- 
coid  animals  feel  the  jar  of  those  rapid  undulations  which 
eonstitute  objective  sound.  Of  lax  tissue,  and  of  like 
specific  gravity  with  its  medium,  one  of  these  creatures 
must  be  permeated  by  such  undulations  throughout  its 
entire  mass,  almost  as  though  it  were  so  much  water ;  and 
can  scarcely  fail  to  have  the  substance  of  its  tissues  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  produce  a  marked  change  in  their  general 
state,  and  some  consequent  change  in  the  external  mani- 
festations. Still  it  may  be  asked — How  do  these  facts  and 
inferences  affiliate  the  faculty  of  hearing  on  the  primary 
vital  processes  ?  I  reply — They  tend  to  do  this  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  contraction  produced  by  any  sonorous  vibration 
permeating  a  zoophyte's  body,  results  from  some  modifica- 
tion of  these  vital  processes.  The  life  of  one  of  these 
ercatures  is  little  else  than  the  cumulative  result  of  the  lives 
of  its  component  cells  or  nucleated  portions  of  protoplasm, 
which  severally  absorb  the  nutrient  juices  percolating  among 
them,  are  severally  bathed  by  the  oxygenating  medium,  and 
severally  carry  on  the  integrating  and  disintegrating  actions 
by  and  for  themselves.  Now  anything  which  causes  a 
sudden  agitation  of  the  aerating  liquid  diffused  through 
this  almost  homogeneous  tissue,  will  produce  a  sudden 
increase  of  vital  activity  in  all  the  components  of  the  tissue. 
A  rapid  succession  of  undulations  propagated  through  it 
must  do  this.  And  we  have  but  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
creased vital  activity  of  each  component  is  accompanied  by 


SIS 

Mine  ohange,  probably  isomerio^  wUoh  mtbetm  ita  ftnn,  te 
uiKierstaiid  bow  a  oonbraction  of  tbe  eontire  craatara  may 
rosolt. 

Thus,  tbere  is  not  a  litUe  reasoiL  to  think  that  aU  toram  of 
senaibility  to  eztemal  stimali,  are,  in  tbeir  ""JMftt  ahi^tea, 
nothing  bnt  the  modificatioiia  which  those  stimoH  prodooe 
in  that  duplex  procesa  of  int^ratioii  and  diaintegration 
which  constitates  the  primordial  li&,  physiologifially  ooo- 
sidered.  A  zoophyte  cannot  be  tonohed  without  ^le  flnids 
diffused  throaghoot  the  distorbed  tiasoes  being  pat  in 
motdonj  and  ho  made  to  snpplj  oxyg^  and  natrinunt  with 
greater  rapidity.  Katritive  matter  brooght  in  oontaot  with 
the  anr&ce,  which  is  everywhere  abaorboot,  mnat  excite  the 
vital  actiona  still  more;  and  ao  most  oaoaa  the  ttwoh  of 
natrittre  matter  to  be  specially  responded  to.  A  iJiflfgiiMW 
of  sach  matter  in  the  form  of  an  odonr,  will  tend  in  a 
slight  degree  to  produce  analogoos  effects.  The  tdasna 
having  the  requisite  chemical  nature,  Ught,  also,  mart 
modify  the  assimilative  actions.  And,  as  jost  shown, 
sonorous  vibrations  probably  do  the  like.  If  we  make  the 
reasonable  assmnption  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  almost 
nnorganized  creatures  is  isomerically  changed  by  changes 
in  their  vital  activity,  we  have  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  eSects  which  outer  agencies  produce.  So  &r  as  they 
go,  facts  harmonize  with  the  deduction  from  the  law  of 
organic  development — the  dednction  that  as  the  primitiva 
tissue  out  of  which  are  evolved  the  organs  of  vegetative  life, 
possesses,  to  some  extent,  the  functional  powers  of  those 
organs ;  eo  must  it,  to  some  extent,  possess  the  fiinotional 
powers  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  among  them  of  the 
senses,  which  similarly  arise  out  of  it  by  a  oontimums  differ* 
entiation  and  integration. 

Closing  here  these  speculations  respecting  the  genesis  of 
the  several  faculties  through  which  the  animal  oiganisn 
holds  communication  with  tbe  external  world,  let  ns  now  go 
on  to  f*"'  immediate  snbjeot — that  extension  of  the  oorre* 
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fpondence  in  Space,  which  accompanies  the  erolntion  of 
Ihese  fiicnlties. 

§  141.  DiiSerentiated  gradually,  as,  in  aquatic  creatures, 
smell  is  from  touch  and  taste,  its  nascent  form  is  not  likely 
to  be  detected  without  careful  experiments ;  and  I  have  not 
met  with  accoimts  of  such.  ''  How  far  any  sense  of  smell 
exists  in  the  lower  invertebrata,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined,'* says  Dr.  Carpenter :  *'  but  it  would  seem  not  im- 
probable that  even  where  no  special  organ  is  apparent,  some 
part  of  the  general  surface  may  be  endowed  with  olfactive 
sensibility/'  But  however  the  sense  of  smell  originates,  we 
may  conclude  that  only  when  in  some  degree  localized,  does 
it  become  a  means  whereby  internal  relations  can  be  brought 
into  something  like  definite  correspondence  with  external 
relations  which  do  not  occur  in  contact  with  the  body. 
Supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  along  with  its  other 
diffused  &culties  the  whole  mass  of  the  primitive  animal 
possesses  a  feeble  susceptibility  to  odours ;  the  only  corre- 
spondence which  may  be  established  through  this,  must  be 
seen  in  some  state  of  readiness  to  seize  the  prey,  or  avoid 
the  enemy,  whose  proximity  an  odour  implies.  Though,  by 
means  of  such  endowment,  an  inner  relation  can  be  adjusted 
to  an  outer  relation  a  little  removed  from  the  surface ;  yet, 
there  can  be  no  adjustment  to  relations  either  of  direction 
in  space  or  of  distance  in  space.  But  as  soon  as  there  exists 
a  susceptibility  that  is  somewhat  localized,  the  organism 
must  be  differently  affected  by  an  odoriferous  body,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  situated  in  this  or  that  position.  And  when,  as 
an  accompaniment  of  specialization,  there  is  increased  effi- 
ciency, a  feebly-scented  object  near  to  the  more  highly 
sensitive  tract,  may  produce  a  response  as  great  as  a 
strongly-scented  object  somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood 
produces  in  an  organism  posi^essed  of  a  diffused  but  inferior 
tosceptibility. 

Passing  from  these  vagpie  beginnings^  it  will  be  obvious 
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that  an  fiist  &a  there  Ib  dsTflloped  st  the  flalnDOB  at  tba 
respiratory  pasaageft  a  definite  appandos  oi^iaUa  of  bfling 
excited  by  floating  particlesj  there  mast  be  an  eztennon  of 
the  ipace  throogh  which  co-eziBteiiceB  and.  ■Mjiwiroi  is  tte 
enyironment  can  establiah  corresponding  oo-eziitflnoaa  and 
seqnenoefl  ta  the  organiBm.  When  we  traoe  np  fhe  erohi- 
tion  of  the  fiwmlty  to  that  perfection  in  which  it  is  posaessad 
by  dogs  and  by  deer,  we  see  Ihat  one  of  the  aspeota  nnder 
which  the  advaoce  presents  itself,  is  the  inoreaaing  l^i^^»n^^■ 
at  which  certain  inner  and  onter  relations  can  be  broa^ifc 
into  adjustment ;  and  that,  other  things  eqoalj  there  is  a 
simnltaneons  advance  in  the  degree  of  life. 

^  142.  HLongh  that  ability  to  diatingoish  L'ghtfrom  dait> 
ness  which  chataotenKes  the  entire  body  in  sandiT  a£  tba 
humblest  types,  foreshadows  the  visoal  &cnlt^,  nothing  like 
what  we  call  sight  reanlts  until  this  ability  is  conoenbated 
in  a  particular  spot.  The  mdimentaiy  eye  cooBisting,  as 
ia  a  Plamuria,  of  some  pigment  grains,  may  be  considered 
B3  simply  a  part  of  the  surface  more  irritable  by  light  than 
the  rest.  Some  idea  of  the  impression  it  is  fitted  to  receiTe 
may  be  formed  by  turning  onr  closed  eyes  towards  the  ligh^ 
and  paasing  the  hand  backwards  and  forwards  before  them, 
fiat  as  soon  as  even  this  slight  specialization  of  fanction  is 
reocjied,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  organism  to  respond  to 
the  motions  of  opaque  bodies  that  pass  near.  While  only  a 
general  sensitiveness  to  light  exists,  the  intercepting  of  the 
snn's  rays  by  something  which  throws  the  whole  or  a  greater 
part  of  the  creature  into  shade,  is  required  to  produce  an 
internal  change ;  bnt  when  there  comes  to  be  a  specially 
eensitive  spot,  anything  which  casts  a  shadow  on  tha,t  spot 
alone,  produces  on  internal  change.  And  as  that  which 
obscures  only  a  small  part  of  the  organism  is  usnally  a 
comparatively  small  object,  this  advance  &om  diffused  sen- 
ntireness  to  concentrated  sensitiveness  enables  the  organism 
to  remondj  not  only  to  marked  general  changes  in  luminoaa> 
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ness  wUch  its  environment  undergoes,  bnt  also  to  marked 
special  changes  in  Inminonsness  caused  by  the  motions  of 
adjacent  bodies. 

The  contrast  between  light  and  darkness,  or  rather  be- 
tween widely  different  degrees  of  light,  being  all  that  the 
most  rudimentary  vision  recognizes  ;  and  distinct  obscura- 
tion being  producible  by  an  adjacent  small  object  only  when 
it  is  very  close ;  we  may  infer  that  nascent  vision  extends 
to  those  objects  alone  whicb  are  just  about  to  touch  the 
organism,  either  in  consequence  of  their  motion  or  of  its 
motion.  We  may  infer  that  it  amounts  at  first  to  little 
more  than  anticipatory  touch ;  and  that  so  there  is  estab- 
lished in  the  organism  a  general  relation  between  visual  and 
tactual  impressions,  corresponding  to  the  general  relation 
between  opacity  and  solidity  in  the  environment.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  an  incipient  faculty  of 
sight,  though  the  vaguest  imaginable  in  the  sensations  it 
gives,  and  the  most  limited  that  can  be  conceived  in  range, 
implies  not  only  some  extension  of  the  correspondence  in 
space,  but  a  new  order  of  correspondence. 

As  we  ascend  to  creatures  having  more  developed  eyes, 
we  find  an  increase  in  the  sphere  of  surrounding  space 
throughout  which  external  relations  can  establish  correspond- 
ing internal  relations.  A  slight  convexity  of  the  epidermic 
layer  lying  over  the  sensitive  tract,  first  serves,  by  concen- 
trating the  rajrs,  to  render  appreciable  less  marked  varia- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  light ;  and  thus  brings  into  view 
the  same  bodies  at  a  greater  distance,  and  smaller  or  less 
opaque  bodies  at  the  same  distance.  From  this  point  up- 
wards, through  the  various  types  of  aquatic  creatures  to  the 
higher  air-breathing  creatures,  we  trace,  under  various 
forms  and  modifications,  a  complicating  visual  apparatus 
and  a  widening  space  through  which  the  correspondence 
extends.  It  is  needless  to  go  into  details.  Hypotheses  and 
illustrations  aside,  it  is  obvious  that  from  the  polype  which 
does  not  stir  till  touched,  up  to  tho  telescopic-eyed  vulture 
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or  the  far-sighted  Bushman,  one  aspect  of  progreBsing  lifo 
is  the  greater  and  greater  remoteness  at  which  visible  rela- 
tions in  the  environment  produce  adapted  relations  in  thu 
organism. 

§  143.  Similarlj  with  the  auditory  fiicultj.  So  long  an 
the  susceptibility  to  sonorous  vibrations  is  slight,  and  pos- 
sessed by  the  body  at  large,  there  is  nothing  like  what  wo 
call  hearing.  Only  when  the  susceptibility  comes  to  be  in« 
tensified  in  one  place,  can  a  sound  proceeding  from  a  par- 
ticular  point  in  the  environment,  be  distinguished  firom  a 
tremor  of  the  environment  as  a  whole.  After  there  haa 
arisen  a  rudimentary  ear,  consisting  of  a  dermal  sac  con- 
taining otolithcs^  which  multiply  the  vibrations  striking  the 
skin  that  covers  them  as  the  primitive  cornea  concentrates 
the  rays  passing  through  it;  then,  a  moderate  sound  at 
some  distance  or  a  slight  sound  close  to  it,  may  produce 
on  the  creature  as  great  an  effect  as  the  violent  shock  of 
its  entire  medium  produces  on  a  creature  not  thus  endowed. 
And  along  with  this  new  sense  there  comes  into  existence 
a  new  set  of  correspondences — those  between  certain  audi- 
tory impressions  and  consequent  motions  in  the  organism, 
and  certain  sound-causing  powers  and  co-existent  properties 
in  adjacent  bodies. 

Successive  improvements  of  this  faculty,  as  of  those 
already  dealt  with,  expand  the  surrounding  sphere  through- 
out which  certain  relations  in  the  environment  cause  adapted 
relations  in  the  organism.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  though 
the  minor  irregula':*ities  involved  by  their  special  habits  are 
considerable,  yet,  viewed  in  the  mass,  animals  of  higher 
and  higher  types  show  us  greater  and  greater  ranges  in 
their  auditory  correspondences. 

f  144.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space 
does  not  end  with  the  perfecting  of  the  senses.  In  crea- 
tures of  comparatively-advanced  organization,  there  arise 
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powers  of  adjusting  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  tliat 
are  far  too  remote  for  direct  perception.  The  motions  by 
wliicli  a  carrier-pigeon  finds  its  way  home  though  taken  a 
hundred  mQes  away,  cannot  be  guided  by  sight,  smell,  or 
hearing,  in  their  direct  and  simple  forms.  Chased  animals 
that  make  their  way  across  the  country  to  places  of  refuge 
out  of  view,  are  obviously  led  by  combinations  of  past 
and  present  impressions  which  enable  them  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  the  senses.  And  thus  also  it  must  be  with 
creatures  that  annually  migrate  to  other  lands. 

In  man,  this  secondary  process  of  extension  is  carried 
still  further.  Though  the  correspondences  he  effects  by 
immediate  perception  have  a  narrower  range  in  space  than 
those  of  some  inferior  creatures ;  and  though  in  that  species 
of  indirect  adjustment  just  exemplified,  he  is  behind  sundry 
wild  and  domestic  animals;  yet,  by  still  more  indirect 
means,  he  adjusts  internal  relations  to  external  relations  that 
are  immensely  beyond  the  appreciation  of  lower  beings. 
By  combining  his  own  perceptions  with  the  perceptions  of 
others  as  registered  in  maps,  he  can  reach  special  places 
fying  thousands  of  miles  away  over  the  Earth's  surface.  A 
ship,  guided  by  compass,  and  stars,  and  chronometer,  brings 
him  from  the  antipodes  information  by  which  his  purchases 
here  are  adapted  to  prices  there.  From  the  characters 
of  exposed  strata  he  infers  the  presence  of  coal  below; 
and  thereupon  adjusts  the  sequences  of  his  actions  to  co- 
existences a  thousand  feet  underneath.  Nor  is  the  environ- 
ment through  which  his  correspondences  reach,  limited  to 
the  surfiskce  and  thd  substance  of  the  Earth.  It  stretches 
into  the  surrounding  sphere  of  infinity.  It  was  extended 
to  the  moon  when  the  Chaldeans  discovered  how  to  predict 
eclipses ;  to  the  sun  and  nearer  planets  when  the  Coperni- 
can  system  was  established;  to  the  remoter  planets  when 
an  improved  telescope  disclosed  one,  and  calculation  fixed 
the  position  of  the  other ;  to  the  stars  when  their  parallax 
and  proper  motion  were  measured ;  and,  in  a  vague  way, 


even  to  the  nebolse,  vhen  tlieir  oompontion  and  fonm  ot 

itnicture  were  ascerluzied. 

^  145.  Before  learing  tltia  genenl  propontion,  thai  tin 
progress  of  life  and  intelligenoa  u,  under  one  of  ite  aapeoti^ 
an  extension  of  the  space  through  which  the  ooitegpondence 
between  the  organism  and  ita  enTironment  reaches,  it  m^ 
be  well  to  remark  that  its  trath  is  independent  of  all  con* 
elusions  as  to  the  modes  in  which  the  correspondence  k 
developed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter  I  h»Te  filled 
ap  some  of  the  gape  in  our  knowle^;e  bj  reawnungs  thai 
are  partially  hypotheticBl ;  and  have  thna  opened  the  door 
to  possible  criticismfl,  which  may  at  first  sight  be  eappond 
to  tell  against  the  doctrine  at  large.  Bat  a  momenf  a  eoa. 
sideration  will  show  that  by  wh^rer  ste^  the  eensea  of 
smell,  sight,  and  hearing,  arise,  the  result  remaina  the  same. 
Unqncationabla  facts  form  the  substance  of  the  argnment. 
It  is  a  fact  that  where  the  sense  of  tonoh  is  the  only 
one  deSnitely  manifested,  the  correspondeoce  between  the 
organism  and  its  enTironment  extends  only  to  that  part  at 
the  environment  by  which  the  organism  is  bathed.  It  is  » 
fact  that  the  appearance  of  the  higher  senses,  even  in  their 
most  rudimentary  forma,  is  accompanied  by  some  oxtennon 
of  the  space  throughout  which  correspondences  can  be 
eSccted.  It  ia  a  fact  that  the  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  each  sense  imply  successive  eulargemonta 
of  this  ephei-e  of  space.  And  it  is  a  fact  tbat  the  advent  of 
rationality  is,  among  other  ways,  shown  iu  tho  carrying  of 
these  enlargements  still  further. 

Here,  indeed,  let  me  draw  attention  to  tho  truth  indi- 
cated by  some  of  the  above  examples,  that  the  extensios 
of  tiie  correspondence  in  space  is  exhibited  not  in  the 
ascending  grades  of  animal  life  alone,  but  in  the  successivfe 
phases  of  homoQ  civilization,  and  is  even  now  going  on. 
I^rom  early  races  acquainted  only  with  neighbooring  locali* 
llatf  tqf  to  modom  geographers  who  specify  the  latitade  and 
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longitude  of  every  place  on  the  globe — ^from  the  ancient 
bnilders  and  metallnrgists,  knowing  but  surface-deposits, 
np  to  the  geologists  of  our  day  whose  data  in  some  cases 
enable  them  to  describe  the  material  existing  at  a  depth 
never  yet  reached  by  the  miner — from  the  savage  barely 
able  to  say  in  how  many  days  a  full  moon  will  return,  up  to 
the  astronomer  who  ascertains  the  period  of  revolution  of  a 
double  star — ^there  has  been  a  gradual  widening  of  the  sur- 
rounding region  throughout  which  the  adjustment  of  inner 
to  outer  relations  extends. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  additional  evidence 
thus  afforded  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  as  the 
degree  of  correspondence.  On  the  one  hand,  each  further 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  space  adds  to  the 
number  of  external  relations  to  which  internal  relations  are 
adjusted — adds,  that  is,  to  the  number  of  internal  changes 
— adds  therefore  to  the  amount  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greater  the  space  throughout  which  the  correspondence 
reaches,  and  the  more  numerous  the  adjustments  which  can 
consequently  be  made,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of 
casea  in  which  food  is  obtained  and  danger  shunned. 
Whence  we  may  clearly  see  how  life  and  ability  to  maintain 
life,  are  two  sides  of  the  same  fact — how  life  is  a  combina- 
tion of  processes  the  result  of  whose  workings  is  their  own 
oontinuonoe* 
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§  146.  It  was  pointed  oat  some  pages  back  (§  136)^  that 
while  the  lowest  Protophyta  and  Protozoa  display  no  Tw<>wfiMfc 
adjustments  of  internal  changes  to  changes  in  the  ennxtmo 
ment^  the  higher  plants  pass  through  cycles  of  states  answer- 
ing to  the  cycles  of  the  seasons.  Whether  this  shonld  be 
regarded  as  a  progress  towards  correspondence  in  ISmei  ifl 
doubtful.  It  may  be  said  that  since  in  a  tree  the  budding, 
blossoming,  ripening  the  fruit,  and  dropping  the  leayes, 
occur  at  the  same  times  with  fit  external  conditions;,  the 
inner  sequences  are  conformed  .to  tho  outer  ones.  But  H 
may  be  replied  that  this  is  an  incidental  result  of  the  per- 
petual adaptation  of  tho  internal  actions  to  external  co- 
existences (temperature,  light,  moisture),  which,  by  passing 
through  a  series  of  variations,  involve  a  parallel  scries  of 
variations  in  tho  plant.  It  may  bo  argued  that  the  putting 
forth  of  leaves  has  reference  simply  to  the  then  concorring  in- 
fluences, and  has  no  direct  reference  to  the  subsequent  nutri- 
tion of  the  fruit ;  that  tho  true  nature  of  these  vegetative 
changes  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  tree  will  flower  in  tlie 
autumn  if  the  heat  bo  great  enough ;  and  that  thus  plant- 
life  exhibits  no  truo  correspondence  to  sequences  in  tibe 
environment,  but  only  to  co-existences  in  it.  To  decide  be* 
twecn  these  views  is  not  easy ;  though  on  the  whole  tlie 
last  scorns  tho  more  rational.     But  at  any  rato,  this  specioi 
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of  correspondence  in  Time^  if  sncli  it  be,  is  of  a  yagae 
kind  compared  witli  tliat  properly  so  called. 

Taming  to  those  more  definite  cases  wliicli  animal  life 
displays,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  creatures  possessing  no 
other  sense  than  that  of  touch,  the  sole  external  relations 
with  which  internal  relations  can  be  put  in  correspondence, 
are  relations  of  eo-existence.  Only  when  there  comes  to  be 
some  amount  of  smell,  or  sight,  or  hearing,  can  sequences 
in  the  environment  be  met  by  adjusted  sequences  in  the 
organism.  The  connexion  between  the  tangibility  of  an 
adjacent  body  and  some  co-existent  property  possessed  by 
it,  is  the  only  one  to  which,  in  a  zoophyte,  the  connexion 
between  irritation  and  contraction  answers.  Time  is  no 
more  involved  than  Spaco.  But  when  relations  among 
things  or  attributes  that  are  in  any  degree  removed  from 
the  organism,  become  cognizable — when,  for  example,  there 
exists  incipient  vision,  and  obstruction  of  light  is  often 
followed  by  a  touch  from  the  obstructing  body — ^then,  an 
organic  response  to  an  external  sequence  becomes  possible : 
then  the  organism  can  move  in  anticipation  of  motion 
in  an  external  body.  Two  phenomena  in  the  environ- 
ment, the  one  immediately  succeeding  the  other,  pro- 
duce two  phenomena  in  the  organism  in  like  suc- 
cession. 

Or,  to  present  the  proposition  under  another  aspect : — As 
the  simplest  sequences,  and  those  first  perceived,  are  me- 
chanical sequences ;  as  mechanical  sequences  imply  change 
of  position ;  as  change  of  position  implies  progress  through 
Space;  it  follows  that  only  when  there  is  some  degree  of 
space-penetrating  faculty,  can  there  bo  any  adaptation  in 
ihe  organism  to  changes  of  position  in  adjacent  objects—^ 
any  adjustment  to  external  sequences — any  correspondence 
in  Time.  After  the  ability  to  respond  to  the  touches  of 
surrounding  bodies,  the  next  advance  is  the  ability  to  re- 
spond to  those  motions  of  them  which  precede  touch ;  and 
since  motion  involves  both  Time  and  Spaco,  the  first  exten* 
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rion  of  £he  correspondence  in  Time  is  neooisarity  oooral 

witb  its  first  extension  in  Space. 

§  117.  Throughout  the  successive  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  senseSj  these  two  orders  of  correspondenoa 
progress  together.  In  proportion  as  the  distance  at  which  a 
moving  object  is  perceivable  increases,  the  greater  becomes 
the  duration  of  the  external  actions^  or  chains  of  actionsiy  to 
which  the  internal  changes  may  be  adjusted.  Other  things 
equals  the  more  remote  anj  body,  the  longer  most  be  the 
interval  before  it  can  act  on  the  organism  or  the  organism 
on  it ;  that  is — the  longer  must  be  the  time  between  the 
outer  antecedents  and  consequents  with  which  the  inner 
antecedents  and  consequents  are  put  in  correspondence. 
The  inner  and  outer  sequences  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
heron  by  a  hawk^  are  longer  than  those  shown  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  a  fish  by  a  heron ;  and  are  so  chiefly  because  the 
vision  of  a  heron  is  wider  than  that  of  a  fish.  Without 
giving  cases^  it  will  be  manifest  that  by  the  development  of 
smell  and  hearing  also^  the  correspondences  are  simultane- 
ously extended  in  duration  and  distauce.  Not  that  they 
maintain  a  constant  ratio.  The  connexion  between  them  is 
variously  modified  by  circumstances.  The  character  of  the 
environment^  the  particular  powers  of  the  organism  in 
respect  of  locomotion^  as  well  as  other  conditions^  greatly 
afiect  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is^  that  the  two  kinds  of 
extension  are  connate;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  mechanical 
phenomena  are  concerned,  they  display  throughout  a  general 
?nter-depcndence. 

§  148.  This  limitation — '^  in  so  far  as  mechanical  pheno- 
mena are  concerned'* — ^serves  to  introduce  the  fact  that>  in 
respect  to  other  orders  of  phenomena,  the  progress  of  the 
correspondence  in  Time  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
progress  in  E^pace.  Did  all  actions  involve  perc^tiUe 
motion — were  alteration  of  position  a  necessary  accompani* 
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menfc  of  every  alteration,  tlie  two  would  be  uniformly  relatei 
But  as  there  are  Hosts  of  changes,  chemical,  thermal,  electric, 
rital,  which  involve  no  appreciable  mechanical  change — as 
there  are  numberless  changes  of  state  which  occur  without 
changes  of  place ;  it  results  that,  in  the  growth  of  internal 
adjustments  to  these,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time  separate  from,  and  additional  to,  that  which 
arises  from  its  extension  in  Space. 

This  second  species  of  correspondence  in  Time  is  of  a 
moch  lugher  order-*is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  extended  corre* 
spondence.  For  the  ordinary  mechanical  sequences  in 
surrounding  bodies  by  which  each  organism  is  affected,  are 
incalculably  more  rapid  than  the  non-mechanical  sequences. 
The  motions  of  enemies  or  of  prey,  even  when  sluggish,  are 
readily  appreciable :  a  few  seconds  only,  at  most,  are  needed 
to  bring  about  manifest  changes.  But  the  decay  of  a  dead 
animal,  or  the  ripening  of  fruit,  or  the  drying  up  of  a  pool, 
or  the  hatching  of  an  egg,  occupies  an  immensely  longer 
intervaL  One  of  these  latter  sequences  has  a  duration  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  a  million  times  as  great  as  one  of  the 
former;  and  the  ability  of  the  organism  to  adjust  itself  to 
ihem,  implies  a  proportionate  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Time. 

Hence  the  fact  that  only  when  we  come  to  creatures  of 
comparatively  high  intelligence,  do  we  meet  with  inner 
changes  in  adaptation  to  outer  changes  of  a  non-mechanical 
kind.  For  we  must  not  class  as  coming  under  this  head 
such  actions  of  inferior  animals  as  are  adjusted  to  daily 
and  annual  modifications  of  the  environment.  These,  like 
parallel  actions  in  plants,  are  most  likely  nothing  but  the 
cnmolative  results  of  successive  adaptations  of  the  organism 
to  successive  co-existences  in  the  environment.  It  is  ana- 
tomically demonstrable  that  the  pairing  and  nidification  of 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  preceded  by  constitutional  changes 
which  are  probably  produced  by  more  food  and  higher  tem- 
perature*   And  it  IB  a  rational  inference  that  the  whole 
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WBom  of  pzooessM  implied  in  tlie  tnring  at  »  broo^MM 
■ererally  gone  through,  not  with,  uiy  xaoognitioii  of  naoto 
oadB,  bat  aolel/  under  the  ■bimnliu  of  nonditicM  eon- 
tinaoiuly  present. 

An  early  stage  of  die  liigher  kind  of  eonaBpondenos  is 
Time,  mnst  be  looked  for  where  the  period  betweia  Mb- 
cedent  and  oonseqaeat  is  bnt  a  few  hoon.  Birdi  tbrt  4r 
from  inland  to  the  sea-side  to  feed  when  the  tido  m  ou^  md 
cattle  that  ratam  to  the  fiurm-jard  at  TnilUng-tiw^^  B^ff^ 
in«tanoea.  Eren  here,  however,  there  is  not  »  pnrelj'  ntd- 
ligent  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  seqaenoea;  for  eroatmi 
accustomed  to  eat  or  to  be  milked  at  regular  intamk 
come  to  have  adapted  recsrrenoee  of  oonstitotionBl  atiia^ 
and  the  sensationB  accompanying  these  statea  finm  tks 
proximate  stimnli  to  their  acts.  Nevertheleea,  ws  mi^ 
not  wholly  exclude  these  instances  from  the  oategoiy 
of  advancing  correspondence  in  Time ;  but  mnsfe  leeegniw 
them  as  imperfect  and  traositional  forms  of  it^  throngk 
which  only  the  higher  forms  can  be  reached.  Vat  if  *B 
consider  nnder  what  conditions  only  an  inner  aeqaence  on 
bo  adjusted  to  some  outer  seqoence  occupying  honn  « 
days,  it  becomes  plain  that  there  must  exiat  in  the  orgaa- 
ism  a  means  of  recognizing  daration.  Unless  the  cnganiia 
ia  differently  affected  by  periods  of  different  lengths,  its 
actions  cannot  bo  made  to  fit  slow  external  actions.  Wbea 
wo  pass  from  those  mechanical  sequences  in  whiii  A> 
motion  of  the  external  body  itself  serves  the  oi^anism  as  a 
measure  of  duration,  to  those  noo-mechanical  wqaenDN 
which  not  only  afford  no  meoscre  bat  last  inoompardt^ 
longer,  the  only  measure  of  duration  available  ii  at 
resulting  from  the  periodic  sensations  of  the  orgaaiK 
itself.  l^aturaUy,  then,  these  first  examples  of  the  h^v 
correspondence  in  Time,  arise  where  an  internal  periodia^ 
agrees  with  aa  external  periodicity.  And  naturally,  in  As 
"wea  next  above  these — cases  implying  some  forwi^  W 

ore  events,  such  as  ia  shown  by  a  dog  hiding  »  boos  ii 
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ftoticipation  of  the  time  when  he  will  be  again  linngiy^ 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  to  this  same  recnrrence  of 
organic  states. 

§  149.  The  existence  of  so  wide  a  gap  between  ordinary 
mechanical  sequences  and  most  non-mechanical  sequences, 
in  respect  of  the  periods  thej  occupy^  joined  with  the  cir- 
comstance  that  the  adjostment  of  internal  seqnences  to 
lengthened  external  seqnences  implies  estimation  of  inter- 
ybUb,  explains  how  it  happens  that  only  when  we  reach  an 
advanced  phase  of  intelligence^  does  this  higher  kind  of 
correspondence  in  Time  begin  to  exhibit  a  marked  exten- 
sion* Not  that  the  transition  is  sadden.  Baring  the  first 
stages  of  human  progress^  the  method  of  estimating  epochs 
does  not  differ  in  nature  from  that  employed  by  the  more 
intelligent  animals.  There  are  historical  traces  of  the  fact 
ihatj  originally^  the  civilized  races  adjusted  their  actions  to 
the  longer  sequences  in  the  environment  just  as  Australians 
and  Bushmen  do  now,  by  observing  their  coincidence  with 
the  migrations  of  birds,  the  floodings  of  rivers,  the  flower- 
ings of  plants.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  savages  who, 
after  the  ripening  of  a  certain  berry  travel  to  the  sea-shore, 
knowing  that  they  will  then  find  a  particular  shell-fish  in 
season,  are  guided  by  much  the  same  process  as  the  dog 
who,  on  seeing  the  cloth  laid  for  dinner,  goes  to  the 
window  to  watch  for  his  master.  But  when  these  pheno- 
mena of  die  seasons  are  observed  to  coincide  with  recurring 
phenomena  in  the  heavens — ^when,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
aboriginal  Hottentots,  periods  come  to  be  measured  partly 
by  astronomical  and  partly  by  terrestrial  changes ;  then  we 
see  making  its  appearance  a  means  whereby  the  corre- 
spondence in  Time  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  The 
son's  daily  movements  and  the  monthly  phases  of  the  moon 
having  once  been  generalized,  and  some  small  power  of 
counting  having  been  reached,  it  becomes  possible  to  recog* 
niae  the  intervals  between  antecedents  and  conseqnents 
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thkt  are  long  apart,  aod  to  ocljiut  tlie  Kctiom  to  ttcn. 
Mnltitacles  of  aeqnencM  in  the  enTiromneDt  wlndi,  in  tte 
absence  of  answering  fhnctional  paruxU,  oannot  be  diieott^ 
responded  to  hj  tiie  organism,  may-  1>e  disoensd  and  in- 
direcdf  responded  to  when  there  ariaei  tUa  alnUlj  of 
numbering  days  and  InnationB.  QiTen  a  unit  of  ^nme  wid  a 
faculty  of  registering  anita,  and  the  intemsl  aolaona  may 
be  adjusted  to  ooimtleBs  ncnumaohanical  aotiona  going  on 
externally,  which,  thoogh  the  least  oonsjnciioaB,  aie  oftoi 
the  most  potent  in  their  efibota. 

This  higher  order  of  correspondeiwe  in  Tubb,  acaiaiy 
more  than  foreshadowed  among  the  higher  animals,  sad 
definitely  exhibited  only  when  we  arriro  at  tlie  tuuma 
race,  has  made  marlced  progress  during  cinUaation.  Ihs 
lowest  tribes  of  men  who  wander  from  plaoe  to  plaoe  as  the 
raiying  Bupplies  of  wild  animalfl,  roots,  and  insects,  dictate 
do  not  adapt  their  condact  to  periods  szoeeding  a  year  in 
duration.  Hardly  worthy  to  be  defined  as  creatures  "  lookiiig 
before  and  after,"  their  actions  respond  to  few  if  any  aeqaenoei 
longer  than  those  of  the  conspicnona  and  often-reonrriag 
phenomena  of  the  seasons.  Bat  among  semi-ciTilised  laoei 
we  see,  in  the  boildiog  of  permanent  hnts,  in  Uie  breeding 
and  accnmnlation  of  cattle,  in  the  storing  of  oonunoditiei, 
that  longer  seqaeoces  are  recognized  and  measorea  takm  te 
meet  them.  And  when  united  in  higher  social  states,  mea 
show,  by  planting  trees  that  will  not  bear  finit  for  a  g«ie- 
ration,  by  the  elaborate  educations  they  give  their  childim, 
by  building  houses  that  will  last  for  centuries,  by  insuring 
their  Utcb,  by  struggling  for  future  wealth  or  &iae,  that  ia 
them,  internal  Mttecedents  and  cousequents  are  habitual^ 
adjusted  to  external  ones  which  are  extremely  long  in  thcv 
iuterrals.  Especially  is  this  extension  of  the  ocr- 

respondence  in  Time  displayed  by  progressing  acieaaa. 
Beginning  with  the  sequeuces  of  day  and  night,  ma 
advanced  to  the  monthly  changes  of  the  moon,  next  to  ths 
BUi's  annual  cycle,  next  to  the  cycle  of  the  moon's  edipsei 
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aod  the  periods  of  the  planets;  whfle  modem  astronomy 
determines  tlie  vast  interval  after  whicli  the  Earth's  axis 
will  again  point  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens^  and 
the  scarcely  conceivable  epoch  after  which  planetary  pertnr- 
bations  repeat  themselves. 

When^  as  in  these  cases^  the  sequences  exceed  in  length  the 
lives  of  individual  men^  the  correspondence  is  effected  by  the 
agency  of  many  men  whose  actions  are  co-ordinated.  An 
astronomer  who  computes  the  elements  of  a  comet  of  brief 
period^  and  who,  after  the  lapse  of  certain  years,  months, 
and  days,  turns  his  telescope  to  that  region  of  the  heavens 
in  which  the  expected  body  shortly  makes  its  appearance, 
ahows  in  himself  the  entire  correspondence  between  an 
internal  series  of  changes  and  an  external  series.  But  when 
centuries  pass  between  the  prediction  and  its  fulfilment,  we 
see  that  by  the  help  of  written  symbols,  the  proceedings  of 
successive  men  are  united  into  one  long  sequence,  dis- 
playing the  same  adjustment  to  an  external  sequence  as 
though  it  had  occurred  in  a  single  man  surviving  through- 
out the  interval.  Perhaps  nothing  more  strongly  suggests 
the  conception  of  an  embodied  Humanity,  than  this  ability 
of  Humanity  as  a  whole  to  respond  to  environing  changes 
which  are  &r  too  slow  to  be  responded  to  by  its  component 
individuals. 

§  150.  The  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time,  like 
its  extension  in  Space,  involves  an  increased  amount  of  life 
and  renders  possible  a  greater  continuance  of  life.  Each 
longer  sequence  recognized  implies  an  adjustment  of  a  new 
set  of  internal  relations  to  a  new  set  of  external  relations — 
implies  an  additional  series  of  vital  actions — ^implies,  there- 
fore, an  increased  number  and  heterogeneity  of  the  com- 
bined changes  which  constitute  life.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  these  successively  longer 
sequences,  is  itself  an  avoidance  of  dangers  or  a  seizing  of 
sdvantages ;  and  is  conseqnently  a  pnxsess  of  self-preserva* 


tion.  Ab  we  "bam  eeea,  tlie  aaoendiog  gndea  of  brnta  lil* 
iUnstrato  tliis,  and  it  is  iUnatntted  hj  Iranian  pragrearion. 
The  oivOized  rocesj  by  reoognudog  dower  dmagea  and  joo- 
ridii^  for  more  remote  results  Uun  Qia  lumd-UHnoath- 
liring  sarBge  doea,  obviotuly  meet  more  nnmerons  ooatb- 
genciea  and  Becare  greater  loagerity;  -wiale,  in  the  naeting 
of  these  more  nnmerooa  contingentdea  a  higher  d^ree 
of  vital  activity  is  involved.  It  may  be  signed 

with  some  plaasibOity,  that  the  like  ia  tme  even  <rf  the 
sdjostment  of  oar  conceptions  to  those  immense  periods 
involved  in  the  larger  generalizations  of  aatronomj  and 
geology.  For  little  aa  the  reoognitiou  of  these  modifiaa 
hnmaa  actions  directly,  yet  indirectly,  by  abolialiisg  old 
theories  of  creation  and  hnmanify,  it  oltimately  prodaoes  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  condnct  of  the  raen> 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  OORRESPONDENCfE  AS  INCREASINa   IS  SPECTALITT. 

§  151.  Othebwise  considered,  tlie  evolution  of  life  is  an 
fidyance  in  the  Speciality  of  tlie  correspondence  between 
inner  and  enter  relations.  In  part,  tliis  is  an  aspect  of  the 
processes  described  in  the  last  two  chapters ;  and  in  part 
it  is  a  fiirther  and  a  higher  process.  Jnst  as  we  saw  that 
in  80  far  as  mechanical  phenomena  are  concerned,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  correspondence  goes  on  pari  passu  in  Space  and 
in  Time,  but  that  the  extension  of  the  correspondenco  in 
Time  afterwards  takes  in  many  other  orders  of  phenomena ; 
80,  ihongh  at  first  the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
Speciality  is  inseparable  trom  its  extension  in  Space  and 
Time,  yet  it  presently  comes  to  include  innumerable  cor* 
respondences  not  comprehended  under  either  of  these. 
Objectively,  the  development  of  the  correspondence  is 
essentially  one ;  but  the  limitations  of  our  intellects  pre- 
vent ns  from  grasping  it  as  one;  and  it  is  an  inconvenience 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  it  in  parts,  that  the 
divisions  overlap  one  another. 

The  first  specialization  of  the  correspondence  occurs  on 
passing  from  those  simplest  organisms  whose  environments 
are  homogeneous  both  in  Space  and  Time,  to  those  whose 
environments  are  homogeneous  in  Space  but  heterogeneous 
m  ISme.  The  yeast^cell,  touched  on  all  aides  by  the  ele- 
menti  it  requires,  and  during  its  short  life  kept  under  the 
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Deedfol  oonditioiiB,  exhibits  a  correspondcnoe  in  tiie  liigliosi 
degree  general.  But  the  tree  whidi,  though  eonrtaii% 
bathed  by  nutritive  materials,  assimilates  them  only  noder 
particular  states  of  the  euTironmentj  ezhibits^  in  the  ad> 
joatment  of  its  internal  changes  to  the  recuiring  ^ctemnl 
changeSj  some  advance  towards  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence. 

The  next  step  of  the  same  nature — the  step  which  dis- 
tingoishes,  bo  &r  as  it  can  be  distinguished,  the  uumal 
kingdom  from  the  regetal  one — takes  place  when,  relativdj 
to  the  needs  of  the  organism,  the  enrironment  is  hetero- 
geneous both  in  Time  and  Space.  To  the  lowest  HTing 
things,  the  integrable  matter  is  ereiTwheie  present  voder 
nnifonnly  available  conditions.  To  plants  in  general,  it  ii 
everywhere  present,  but  not  under  uniformly  available  con- 
ditions. To  animals  in  geaeral,  it  is  neither  everywhere 
present  nor  present  nnder  nnjformly  available  conditions— 
it  exists  in  particolar  bodies  irregularly  di^>er8edj  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  particular  actions.  And  thus, 
change  from  a  general  diffusion  of  food  to  a  localisa- 
tion of  food,  involves  a  further  specialization  of  the  cotts- 
spondence.  The  organism  now  lives  only  on  condition  that 
contact  with  special  masses  of  matter  shall  be  followed  by 
the  special  acts  required  to  utilize  them.  In  the  Ajtiaha, 
which  wraps  itself  round  and  gradually  includes  the  small 
nutritive  fragments  it  meets  with,  we  see  that  even  before 
there  are  either  prehensile  or  digestive  organs  the  exiatenca 
of  its  food  in  a  solid  form,  implies  that  Uie  organism  most 
respond  differently  to  the  contacts  of  solid  matter  and  of 
liquid  matter  J  and  this  is  a  progress  towards  speciality  of 
correspondence. 

When  there  arises  the  primaiy  division  of  the  tissue  into 
stomach  and  skin — when  the  established  diSerentiBtion  ia 
the  environment  is  met  by  an  established  differentiation  in 
the  organism — when  to  the  ability  to  distingoiah  solid  from 
liqnid  matter^  comes  to  be  added  the  ability  to  diatinguisk 
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dififerent  orders  of  solid  matter  firom  one  another;  there 
are  foreshadowed  those  manj  higher  specializations  which 
accompany  the  development  of  the  senses.  These  we  have 
now  to  consider. 

§  152.  Oat  of  the  primordial  irritability  which  (ezclad- 
ing  the  indeterminate  types  that  underlie  both  divisions  of 
the  organic  world)  characterizes  animal  organisms  in  general^ 
are  gradoaUy  evolved  those  various  kinds  of  irritability 
which  answer  to  the  varions  attributes  of  matter.  The 
fundamental  attribute  of  matter  is  resistance.  The  funda- 
mental sense  is  a  &culty  of  responding  to  resistance.  And 
while  in  the  environment^  associated  with  this  attribute  of 
resistance,  are  other  attributes  severally  distinctive  of  certain 
classes  of  bodies ;  in  the  organism,  there  arise  faculties  of 
responding  to  these  other  attributes — ^faculties  which  enable 
the  organism  to  adjust  its  internal  relations  to  a  greater 
variety  of  external  relations — faculties,  therefore,  which 
increase  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence. 

We  see  this  not  only  in  the  rise  of  the  senses  that  are 
affected  by  the  sapid,  odorous,  visible,  and  sound-producing 
properties  of  things,  but  also  in  the  series  of  phases  through 
which  each  sense  advances  towards  perfection.  For  every 
higher  phase  shows  itself  as  an  ability  to  recognize  smaller 
and  smaller  differences,  either  of  kind  or  degree,  in  the 
attributes  of  surrounding  bodies;  and  so  makes  possible 
still  more  special  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  relations. 

In  the  case  of  touch,  a  progress  is  early  shown  in  the 
power  to  distinguish  a  large  moving  mass  from  a  small  one 
by  the  force  of  its  collision.  Even  zoophytes,  which  con- 
tract bodily  if  their  tentacles  are  roughly  handled  but  draw 
in  particular  tentacles  only  if  these  are  touched  lightly, 
have  reached  this  stage.  When,  as  in  higher  creatures,  a 
muscular  system  and  a  concomitant  muscular  sense  are 
developed,  there  results  an  appreciation  of  relative  hardness 
in  the  objects  met  with ;  as  is  proved  by  the  differences 
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between  the  actions  wliioli  ScMow  Uie  eontaot  irifli  aoft  nfl 
hard  tiodies  Tespectively>  AAermraB  tsKtom  dboohw  00^ 
nizable,  and  also  amoonta  of  tenaoitT' ;  as  fflaBfaateA  in  Qis 
act  of  a  Bpider  testing  the  strengtii  of  ita  irab.  ^le  poi- 
aession  of  well-differentiated  prehensile  organa,  nukee  pn^ 
ceptible  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  things  laid  hold  of;  and 
the  oondnot  is  modified  acoordinglj'.  When  the  oontbiaed 
appliances  of  tonch  and  mosoolar  sense  are  MI7  dereloped,  as 
in  man,  we  find  that  between  the  extremes  of  ^^rdnWH  ad 
softness  a  great  nnmber  of  gradations  can  be  appreciated; 
that  an  immense  Tariety  of  textnrea  can  be  known  tMteiII;f ; 
and  that  endless  objects  can  be  identified  by  Qaax  diflbr- 
ences  of  size  and  ahapOj  ascertained  hj  the  fingera  only. 

That  specialized  tonch  ci^ed  taste,  which  maj  be  gene- 
rally, though  not  aocnrately,  described  as  a  sense  serring  to 
distingnish  solable  matters  from  insolnble  matters,  preoento 
a  series  of  gradations  of  like  kind.  To  the  lower  fitmiHes 
of  creatures,  which  if  not  without  exception  aqoatio  are  in 
all  oases  surrounded  by  a  liquid  that  has  water  tot  ita  diief 
constituent,  the  insolnble  bodies  ace  one  with  lihe  inoigaaio 
bodies,  while  the  soluble  mostly  answer  to  the  organie. 
Matter  which  permanently  continues  nndiasolved  in  Am 
sea  or  in  a  river,  is  stone  or  earth ;  while  matter  whidi, 
thouglt  soluble,  is  found  in  a  solid  form,  is  something  that 
is  or  has  been  alire.  Hence,  to  those  lowest  oreatoiN 
which  feed  on  any  organic  snbstasce,  the  solnble  and  die 
insolnble — the  things  that  have  taste  and  the  things  tiiak 
are  tasteless — atand  respectively  for  food  and  not-fbod. 
From  this  stage  upwards,  successive  specialisations,  of 
which  we  may  presume  the  first  to  be  in  an  ability  to  di^ 
tingnish  organic  matter  into  animal  and  vegetal,  display 
themselves  in  the  narrowing  of  the  classes  of  things  whidi 
are  eaten.  Fish  that  take  particular  baits,  insects  and 
qoadmpeds  that  feed  on  particular  plants,  illustrate  tliii, 
Obvionsly,  it  is  neither  neodfnl  nor  practicable  to  taraee  oot 
this  progress  in  detail    It  snfiicea  to  notice  that  the  hi^ier 
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aAimals  perceive  an  increased  number  of  gustable  differ* 
ences ;  and  that  in  man  the  sense  of  taste^  besides  serving  to 
identify  a  gpreat  variety  of  edible  substances^  aids  the  chemist 
and  the  mineralogist  in  classifying  those  inorganic  com* 
pounds  which  are  in  any  degree  soluble* 

Smell  which^  as  before  suggested  (§  140)^  has  probably  a 
common  origin  with  touch  and  taste,  and  is  gradually  differ* 
entiated  from  them,  passes  through  parallel  stages  of  deve- 
lopment. At  first  a  kind  of  anticipatory  taste,  and  in 
common  with  taste  employed  to  distinguish  nutritive  from 
innutritive  matters,  it  progresses  in  speciality  as  the  food  is 
specialized ;  or,  to  put  the  facts  in  logical  order — ^the  ability 
to  select  special  food  is  usually  dependent  on  the  minuteness 
of  the  difikrences  which  the  smelling  faculty  can  appreciate. 
This  is  not  so  throughout,  for  prey  is  in  many  cases  recog- 
nized by  other  means  than  scent;  but  it  is  so  with  most 
insects  and  plant-eating  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  creatures  that  are  carnivorous. 
These  gradations  in  the  olfactory  sense,  most  clearly  dis- 
played in  the  mammalia,  reach  in  some  of  those  that  hunt 
by  scent  to  a  great  height.  The  dog  which,  with  nose  to 
the  ground,  traces  out  his  master,  shows  us  that  he  can  do 
more  than  distinguish  by  scent  one  class  of  bodies  from  all 
other  classes :  he  can  even  distinguish  a  particular  individual 
belonging  to  that  class. 

The  increasing  speciality  of  the  correspondences  effected 
by  means  of  vision  as  it  develops  is  still  more  conspicuous. 
The  lowest  form  of  vision  appears  to  be  nothing  beyond  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  proximity  of  a  body  which  intercepts 
the  light.  Such  surrounding  changes  as  cause  marked  ob- 
scurations are  alone  responded  to.  When  the  sensitive  tract 
on  which  the  rays  are  concentrated  is  such  that  a  part  of  it 
can  be  stimulated  without  the  stimulation  of  the  whole^  there 
arises  an  ability  to  perceive  adjacent  objects  by  the  light 
they  reflect.  Bark  and  light  bodies  thus  come  to  be  distin- 
goisbed  ;  and  we  may  presume  that  frirther  progress  of  like 
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natnre  makes  ftppreoiable  Bmaller  and  manflr  gMJUiaam 
in  Uie  tranBitiou  from  whiteneBs  to  bladcnaM :  ao  adding  to 
the  namber  of  ihinga  disoriminated.  An  abililij 

to  recognize  difierencea  in  tihe  qtulity  of  ths  lif^  ptolwbljr 
arises  aimaltatieoiisly.  Things  that  are  red,  yeflow,  ai^ 
blue,  work  imlike  effects  on  the  oiganism ;  as  well  as  those 
that  are  white  and  black.  Familiar  facts  oleariy  show  tbat 
in  the  erolation  of  the  visaal  fiwnltj,  t^  progreas  is  towards 
a  capaci^  to  discriminate  a  greater  variety  of  intensities  of 
colooTj  of  intermediate  tints,  and  of  degrees  of  light  and 
shade.  As  there  is  developed  a  wider  xetin^ 

marked  differences  in  the  areaB  occnpied  by  images  oast  ob 
it  become  appreciable ;  sad  hence  arises  a  possibilitiy  of  dis- 
tinguishing differencea  of  bulk  in  adjacent  objecla.  Hie 
approach  of  a  large  body  changes  the  state  of  a  greater 
portion  of  the  retina  than  the  approach  of  a  small  one :  the 
rcsiilt  being  an  appropriate  difference  of  action.  And  os  in 
the  case  of  amounts  of  light  and  qaalitiea  of  colour,  succes- 
sive advances  of  this  kind  bring  with  them  perceptions  of 
smaller  nnlikonessos.  Finally,  there  is  reached 

the  power  to  recogsize  not  siao  only  bnt  shape.  A  minnter 
division  of  the  sensitive  tract  into  separate  nervons  elements, 
renders  it  a  fit  instrument  for  this.  Employed  by  an  organ- 
ism of  proportionate  complexity,  an  eye  of  complex  stmotafe 
gives  different  in^preseions,  both  according  to  the  numhen 
of  its  component  nerve  fibres  simnltaneously  affected,  and 
according  to  tbe  partictilar  combinations  of  them  simoltoae- 
oosly  affected ;  and  the  particular  combinations,  varying  as 
they  do  with  the  forma  of  the  bodies  seen,  servo  as  stimuli  to 
tho  properly-adjusted  actions.  All  which  several  kinds  oK 
visaal  development,  reaching  great  heights  among  the 
Buperior  animals,  nnite  in  giving  man  the  power  to  identify 
by  the  eye  innumerable  different  objects;  and  so  to  make 
innumontblo  special  adaptations  in  bis  conduct. 

Similarly  with  hearing.     At  first  nothing  but  a  sensitive* 
I1C33  to  oonoQssions  affecting  tho  whole  onvironmont^  this 
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senae^  when  localized  and  developed,  becomes  a  means  of 
distinguisliing  tlie  strengtlis  of  the  vibrations.  A  mode- 
rate sonnd  near  the  auditory  organ  produces  a  different 
effect  firom  one  causing  a  violent  tremor  of  the  whole 
surrounding  fluid ;  and  slowly  as  the  multiplying  apparatus 
of  which  the  ear  essentially  consists,  is  developed,  more 
numerous  degrees  of  intensity  become  perceptible.  The  re- 
sult we  see  in  animals  which  listen,  or  pursue,  or  seek  refuge, 
according  as  some  neighbouring  noise  is  faint,  or  mode- 
rate, or  startling.  Higher  endowments  of  the 
fjM^ulty  are  also  accompanied  by  increased  ability  to  dis- 
criminate qualities  as  well  as  quantities  of  sounds.  Birds 
which  answer  one  another  in  the  woods  and  which  when 
caged  may  be  taught  definite  melodies,  must  recognize 
many  differences  in  pitch.  Parrots,  whose  imitations 
exhibit  great  variety  in  timbre  as  well  as  great  com- 
pass, show  a  power  to  appreciate  those  secondary  quali- 
ties by  which  tones  of  the  same  pitch  are  distinguished 
from  one  another.  By  most  domestic  quadrupeds,  especi- 
ally such  as  answer  to  their  names,  marked  contrasts  of 
pitch,  or  of  timbre,  or  of  both,  are  responded  to.  And 
among  men  the  auditory  faculty  reaches  a  development 
which,  besides  enabling  them  to  recognize  numerous  adja- 
cent creatures,  various  mechanical  operations,  countless 
natural  phenomena,  by  the  accompanying  sounds,  also 
enables  them  to  identify  unseen  persons  by  the  loudness, 
pitch,  and  timbre  of  their  voices,  and  even  to  perceive  the 
pvticular  states  of  feeling  in  which  such  persons  then  are. 

Throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  then,  the  specialization 
of  the  senses  measures  the  specialization  of  the  cor- 
respondences between  inner  and  outer  relations — ^is  a  means 
to  this  specialization.  Alike  in  the  differentiation  of  the 
■enses  from  one  another,  in  the  differentiation  of  each 
tense  into  the  divisions  which  eventually  constitute  it,  and 
in  the  differentiations  of  these  into  the  minute  subdivi- 
mona  that  make  possible  the  appreciation  of  minute  dis- 
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tinctions,  we  see  a  saccession  of  sabjecfcive  modiftcatioiis 
fitting  the  organism  to  respond  to  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  those  objectiTO  modifications  wbicli  characterize 
things  in  its  environment. 

§  153.  While  the  developing  faculties  of  tonch^  taste^ 
smell,  sights  and  hearing,  have  been  making  it  possible  for 
the  organism  to  respond  to  smaller  differences  in  the  simpler 
properties  of  things,  there  has  been  growing  np  a  power  of 
responding  to  those  more  complex  properties  of  things  which 
are  not  cognizable  by  sensation  alone.  This  miakes  its 
appearance  so  gradnallj,  and  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  direct  functions  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  without  in  some  degree  involv- 
ing the  other.  Indeed,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  in 
the  foregoing  section,  when  speaking  of  visible  and  of 
tangible  form,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  other  cases. 

The  essential  nature  of  this  higher  order  of  specialized 
correspondences  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  here- 
after under  another  head.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice 
to  say,  that  they  are  seen  wherever  Space  or  Time,  or  both 
Space  and  Time,  are  involved.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter 
in  the  concrete. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  itself  extension  of  the  correspon- 
dence in  Space  implies  increased  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence, differing  in  kind  from  that  above  described  though 
inseparable  from  it  in  origin.  A  higher  development  of  the 
eye,  brings  simultaneously  a  greater  ability  to  identify  distant 
objects  and  a  greater  ability  to  discriminate  between  the 
sizes  of  near  objects.  And  it  is  clear  that  these  connate 
abilities  to  identify  objects  at  a  distance  and  to  appreciate 
differences  of  apparent  magnitude,  give  together  a  power  of 
estimating  distance :  whence  arise  differences  of  action, 
according  as  the  perceived  enemies  or  prey  are  dangerously 
near  or  hopelessly  remote ;  and  these  differences  of  action  im- 
ply a  new  series  of  special  correspondences.  Mani- 
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festly,  also,  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Time  in- 
volyes  analogons  results.  When,  instead  of  recognizing 
only  brief  mechanical  sequences  which  occur  close  to  it,  the 
organism  recognizes  mechanical  sequences  of  longer  duration, 
and  afterwards  non-mechanical  sequences;  and  when,  as  a 
consequence,  instead  of  meeting  all  sequences  involying 
dangers  by  some  one  kind  of  defensive  action,  as  retreat  into 
its  shell,  it  becomes  able  to  meet  them  by  different  actions 
according  to  their  lengths ;  the  correspondence  is,  by  im- 
plication, rendered  more  special. 

This  being  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis- 
criminating objects  firom  ono  another,  is  united  with  the 
speciality  of  correspondence  which  exhibits  itself  in  dis* 
criminating  dUtances  in  Space  or  Time,  there  arises  a  new 
and  a  higher  order  of  special  correspondences;  or  more 
correctly — tihe  previously-specialized  correspondences  are 
further  specialized.  And  when,  as  during  this  same  pro- 
gress, there  is  developed  a  power  of  recognizing  direction 
in  space,  the  speciality  is  again  increased*  To  another  set 
of  distinctions  in  the  environment,  there  is  another  set  oi 
adjustments  in  the  organism.  These  general  truths  will  be 
best  elucidated  by  a  few  illustrations. 

On  the  approach  of  any  large  body,  the  shrimps  left  in  a 
tide-pool  make  convulsive  darts  which  may  end  in  removing 
each  of  them  to  a  greater  distance  fix)m  the  approaching 
body,  or  in  bringing  it  nearer,  or  in  leaving  it  almost  where 
it  was.  The  random  leaps  which  a  flea  makes  in  attempting 
to  escape  are  of  like  nature ;  showing,  as  they  do,  no  percep- 
tion of  the  whereabouts  of  the  pursuer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  movements  of  a  crab  or  a  fish  when  alarmed,  are, 
like  those  of  all  higher  creatures,  away  from  the  object  to 
be  escaped.  The  particular  direction  of  something  in  the 
environment  is  responded  to  by  appropriately-adjusted 
motions  of  the  organism — the  correspondence  is  compara- 
tively speciaL    When,  again,  not  only  the  direction  but  tibs^ 


nature  of  a  neighboonQg  hoAy  iB  ksowiij  a^ast  by  iti  eoloor, 
or  b;  the  Bound  it  makea,  or  by  bot3i-~«B  examplifieJ  in  tlw 
deer  that  gallopa  away  from  a  oreaitnre  that  barks  Imt  sot 
&om  one  that  bleats,  in  the  bee  that  flies  tomrdt  ft  flower, 
in  the  troat  that  risei  at  one  objeot  bat  not  at  aaotiiflr — 
there  is  a  still  farther  specializatioa.  And  whan  magnitndea 
and  forma  and  distances  also  oome  to  be  qipreotated,  thei» 
resolt  thoBO  more  definitely-adjosted  aotiona  by  which  the 
higher  animals  elade  danger  and  Beonxe  prey — actions  andi 
as  those  of  the  chamois  springing  from  crag  to  orag,  of  die 
hawk  pooQcing  on  its  quarry,  of  the  dog  ffatohing  the 
morsel  of  food  thrown  to  it,  of  the  bird  buflding  its  nest 
and  feeding  its  yonng. 

Similarly,  that  increased  speciality  implied  by  eztenmm 
of  the  correspondeDce  in  Time,  when  joined  with  that  in- 
creased speciality  implied  by  a  better  dismmination  of 
objects,  gives  origin  to  a  further  aeries  of  higher  specie 
lizations.  As  &Bt  as  the  sequences  which  are  perceired  to 
differ  in  length  become  more  numerous;  and  aa  fast  as 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  things  distinguished  &om  one 
another;  so  fast  do  the  adjustments  of  the  organism  to 
special  actions  going  on  around  it  augment  in  number  geo- 
mebTically.  Save  in  respect  to  rapid  mechanical  changes,  no 
correspondences  of  this  order  are  shown  by  the  lower  classes 
of  creatures ;  and,  lacking  as  they  do  the  ability  to  estimate 
time,  even  the  higher  mammals  supply  but  few  and  im- 
perfect examples  of  it.  The  lion  that  goes  to  the  river-aide 
at  dusk  to  lie  in  wait  for  creatures  coming  to  drink,  and 
the  house-dog  standing  outside  the  door  in  expectation 
that  some  one  will  presently  open  it,  may  be  cited  aa  approxi- 
mative instances.  Bat  only  when  we  come  to  the  hnman 
race  are  correspondences  of  this  degree  of  specialify  e:^ 
hibited  with  distinctness  and  frequency.  In  preparing  hii 
weapons  against  the  approaching  immigration  of  certaia 
birds,  in  patting  aside  to  dry  the  skins  which  he  presami 
tor  dothing,  in  making  the  fire  by  which  to  cook  bis  foo4 
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tlie  savage  adapts  Us  conduct  to  the  special  changes  under- 
gone by  special  bodies  during  definite  intervals. 

Eventually  there  is  reached  speciality  alike  in  space, 
time^  and  object — ^the  action  of  the  organism  is  adjusted  to 
the  changes  of  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  spot  at  a 
particular  period.  A  large  proportion  of  human  actions^ 
even  among  the  uncivilized^  are  of  this  nature.  The  going 
to  certain  places^  at  certain  seasons^  to  gather  certain 
natural  productions  then  fit  for  use;  the  endeavour  to 
intercept  an  animal  that  is  making  for  a  retreat^  by  getting 
there  before  it;  these^  and  numerous  daily  procedures^ 
will  serve  as  examples. 

§  154.  Under  this^  as  under  previous  aspects^  an  advance 
of  the  correspondence  is  clearly  displayed  in  the  course  of 
human  progress.  The  growth  of  classifications  implies  the 
establishment  of  more  numerous  distinctions  among  sur- 
rounding things^  and  a  conforming  of  the  conduct  to  their 
respective  properties.  Agriculture,  as  it  develops,  brings 
knowledge  of  the  serial  changes  undergone  by  various 
plants  and  animals ;  while  special  materials^  times^  modes, 
places^  are  adopted  for  the  production  of  each.  Improve- 
ments in  the  Arts  have  involved  an  incalculable  multiplica- 
tion of  special  processes  adapted  to  produce  special  changes 
in  special  objects.  Our  whole  social  life,  alike  in  the  manu* 
factory^  in  the  shop^  on  the  highway^  in  the  kitchen^  displays 
throughout^  the  performance  of  particular  actions  towards 
particular  things  in  particular  places  at  particular  times. 

Above  all  in  exact  science^  or  rather  in  the  actions 
guided  by  exact  science^  civilization  presents  us  with  a  new 
and  vast  series  of  correspondences  far  exceeding  in  speciality 
those  that  came  before  them.  For  this  which  we  call  exact 
science  is  in  reality  quantitative  prevision,  as  distinguished 
from  that  qvalitative  prevision  constituting  ordinary  know- 
ledge. The  progress  of  intelligence  has  given  the  ability  to 
laj  both  that  such  and  such  things  are  related  in  qck 
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existence  or  sequence^  and  tliat  the  relation  between  tticm 
inyolves  sncli  and  sncli  amoonts  of  space,  time,  force,  tern- 
poratnre,  &c.,  &c.  It  has  become  possible  to  predict,  not 
simply  that  nnder  given  conditions  two  things  will  always 
be  foond  together,  but  to  predict  how  mnch  of  the  one  will 
be  found  with  so  much  of  the  other.  It  has  become  possible 
to  predict,  not  simply  that  this  phenomenon  will  occur  after 
that,  but  to  predict  the  exact  time  at  which  it  will  occur, 
or  the  exact  distance  in  space  at  which  it  will  occur,  or 
both.  And  manifestly,  this  reduction  of  objective  pheno- 
mena to  definite  measures  gives  to  those  subjective  actions 
that  correspond  with  them,  a  degree  of  precision,  a  special 
fitness,  greatly  beyond  that  possessed  by  ordinary  actions. 
There  is  an  immense  contrast  in  this  respect  between  the 
doings  of  the  astronomer  who,  on  a  certain  day,  hour,  and 
minute,  adjusts  his  instrument  to  watch  an  eclipse,  and 
those  of  the  farmer  who  so  arranges  his  work  that  he  may 
have  hands  enough  for  reaping  some  time  in  August  or 
September.  The  chemist  who  calculates  how  many  pounds 
of  quick-lime  will  be  required  to  decompose  and  precipitate 
all  the  bi-carbonate  of  lime  which  the  water  in  a  given 
reservoir  contains  in  a  certain  per-centage,  exhibits  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  incomparably  more 
specific  than  does  the  laundress  who  softens  a  tub-full 
of  hard  water  by  a  handful  of  soda.  In  their  adaptations  to 
external  co-existences  and  sequences,  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  proceedings  of  ancient  besiegers  whose 
battering  rams  were  indeterminate  in  their  actions,  and  those 
of  modem  artillery-officers,  who,  by  means  of  a  specific 
quantity  of  powder,  consisting  of  specific  ingredients,  in 
specific  proportions,  placed  in  a  tube  at  a  specific  inclina- 
tion, send  a  bomb  of  specific  weight,  on  to  a  specific  objeot, 
and  cause  it  to  explode  at  a  specific  moment.  And  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  science,  considered  as  the  development 
of  qualitative  prevision  into  quantitative  prevision,  is  not 
only  thus  distinguished  by  the  relatively-high  specialify  of 
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(he  correspondences  it  achieyes^  but  that^  as  contemplated 
in  its  own  progress^  it  lias  been  ever  becoming  more  accu- 
rately quantitative^  more  special  in  its  previsions;  it 
becomes  obvious  that  even  the  most  transcendent  achieve- 
ments of  rationality  are  but  the  carrying  further  that 
specialization  of  the  correspondences  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment^  which  commences  with  the  evolution 
of  Life  in  general. 

§  155.  This  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspond- 
ence^ like  its  extension  in  Space  and  Time^  is  both  in  itself 
a  higher  life^  and  contributes  to  greater  length  of  life. 
TnabiUty  to  distinguish  between  surrounding  bodies  of 
different  natures^  must  be  attended  by  fatal  errors  in  the 
conduct  pursued  towards  them;  while^  conversely^  the 
greater  the  power  to  recognize  the  multitudinous  distinc- 
tions among  such  bodies,  the  greater  must  be  the  number 
of  special  adjustments  that  can  be  made  to  them,  and  the 
more  frequent  will  be  the  self-preservation.  The  proposi- 
tion is  in  essence  a  truism.  It  is  almost  a  truism,  too,  to 
say  that  in  proportion  to  the  numerousness  of  the  objects 
that  can  be  distinguished,  and  in  proportion  to  the  variety 
of  co-existences  and  sequences  that  can  be  severally  re- 
sponded to,  must  be  the  number  and  rapidity  and  hetero- 
geneity of  the  changes  going  on  within  the  organism — 
must  be  the  amount  of  vitality.  Indeed,  there  is  no  single 
foimula  which  so  well  expresses  the  progress  of  Life,  as 
this  increase  in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondences  between 
inner  and  outer  relations.  For,  taking  the  extreme  case^  it 
10  dear  that  did  the  actions  of  an  organism  accurately 
respond  to  all  the  co-existences  and  sequences  of  all  things 
whatever  in  its  environment,  its  life  would  be  eternal.  And 
it  is  equally  dear  that  the  innumerable  internal  changes 
involved  in  eflbetiiur  tiie  correspondence  with  innumerable 
estemal  velatSi  imply  the  highest  conceivable 
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4  156.  The  adjastnieiit  of  inner  to  outer  relstions  pro- 
gresses in  generality  ftt  the  same  time  that  it  progresaes  in 
speciality.  This  statement  seems  to  involve  a  oontetcUetaott, 
but  the  contradiction  ia  verbal  only — tho  generality  hmp 
referred  to  being  of  a  different  order  from  that  which  pre* 
cedes  speciality. 

Primitive  correspondences  are  general  in  the  sense  that 
those  relations  in  the  euvironment  to  which  oi^anio  reh^ 
tiona  respond,  aro  everywhere  present  and  continuonsly 
present.  Daring  a  sammer's  day,  light,  heat,  and  carbonio 
acid,  bathe  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant ;  and  the  dependent 
chemical  changes  within  the  plant,  go  on  for  aa  many  lunm 
as  the  snrroonding  elements  and  actions  remain  in  the  same 
relation.  Hence  the  correspondence,  involving  neither  any 
special  point  in  space  nor  any  special  moment  in  time,  ia  of 
a  very  general  natnre.  And  the  like  holds  with  tiiose  in* 
ferior  animals  to  which  the  environment  presents  haih  ths 
disintegrating  matter  and  the  int^rable  matter  in  diffosed 
f&rms.  The  genenJities,  however,  to  which  the  organism 
responds  more  and  more  the  higher  it  advances,  are  not 
those  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  environing  medinm,  bat 
those  exhibited  by  the  individual  objecta  it  contains }  and 
generalities  of  this  kind  become  cognizable  only  as  in* 
telligenoe  ia  developed.     Relations  in  tiie  organism  oon» 
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Bponding  to  relations  displayed  in  commor  by  several  diffe- 
rent gronps  of  bodies^  but  not  by  other  groups,  can  be 
established  only  when  the  organism  has  such  experiences  of 
various  groups  of  bodies  as  enable  it  to  distinguish  among 
them.  Only  when  there  come  to  be  recognized  many 
different  classes  of  objects,  can  there  possibly  arise  sub- 
jective generalities  parallel  to  those  objective  generalities 
which  bind  together  classes  of  objects  superficially  unlike. 

There  are  indeed  generalities  which  diminish  in  extensive- 
ness  as  the  specialities  increase  in  number — ^generalities 
which  form  the  material  out  of  which  specialities  are  pro- 
duced by  continual  subdivision.  The  growth  of  a  response 
to  the  distinction  between  liquid  matter  and  solid  matter, 
then  to  the  distinctions  between  liquid,  inorganio,and  organic 
matters,  afterwards  to  those  between  liquid,  inorganic^  vege- 
tal, and  animal  matters,  implies  a  correspondence  to  gene- 
ralities that  are  step  by  step  less  comprehensive ;  and  each 
further  multiplication  of  classes  supposes  a  further  reduction 
in  the  number  of  examples  which  each  sub-class  includes. 
These,  however,  are  generalities  which,  under  their  obverse 
aspect,  we  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  For  all  special 
correspondences  are  really  the  manifestations  of  general 
correspondences  covering  certain  groups  of  cases.  The  pre- 
cautionary acts  of  a  barn-door  fowl  on  seeing  a  hawk  hover- 
ing above,  are  related  to  the  acts  of  that  hawk  in  particular, 
only  as  being  like  the  acts  of  hawks  in  general.  The  corre- 
spondence is  special,  only  in  the  sense  of  referring  to  the 
small  class,  hawks,  instead  of  to  the  large  class,  birds. 

But  that  advancing  generality  of  correspondence  here  to 
be  contemplated,  shows  itself  in  the  recognition  of  con- 
stant co-existences  and  sequences  other  than  those  which 
characterize  special  classes — co-existences  and  sequences 
common  to  many  classes  that  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  unlike.  Instead  of  being  seen  in  a  response 
to  the  constant  relation  between  a  particular  scent,  and 
the  colour,  size,  form,  actions,  and  cries,  of  the  creatuire 
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possessing  it ;  this  progress  is  seen  in  adjnatmeiitB  to  sacH 
relations  as  those  between  bulk  and  weighty  iTianimatenesi 
and  passivity — relations  which  extend  beyond  class  limits, 
and  obtain  under  great  dissimilarities.  Ob^usly  the 
growth  of  generalities  of  this  order  most  be  opposite  in 
direction  to  the  growth  of  the  preceding  ones. 

To  trace  up  this  growth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
forms  of  life,  afler  the  manner  porsued  in  previous  chapters, 
is  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible.  For  this  species 
of  correspondence  does  not  manifest  itself  in  distinct^  un- 
combined  forms.  The  extensions  of  the  correspondence  in 
Space  and  Time,  as  well  as  its  increase  in  Speciality,  are 
experimentally  demonstrable;  but  an  internal  relation 
parallel  to  some  external  relation  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
special  classes  of  things,  cannot  be  separately  identified  in 
the  conduct.  Giving  origin  to  no  particular  acts,  but  serving 
simply  to  modify  the  acts  otherwise  originated,  it  can  be 
discovered  only  by  analysis  of  these. 

Hence  our  course  must  be  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
under  which  alone  advance  of  the  correspondence  in  gene- 
rality becomes  possible;  and  then  to  show  how  the  pro- 
cesses of  evolution  already  described,  give  rise  to  these 
conditions.     Let  us  do  tliis. 

§  157.  The  establishment  of  a  generality  of  this  higher 
kind,  embracing  classes  superficially  dissimilar,  implies  a 
power  of  recognizing  attributes  as  distinguished  from  the 
objects  possessing  them.  Before  any  two  properties  that  are 
found  together  under  many  varieties  of  size,  form,  coIouFi 
texture,  temperature,  motion,  &c.,  can  have  their  constant 
relation  of  co-existence  responded  to  by  the  organism,  tha 
organism  must  be  able  to  identify  these  two  properties, 
as  separate  from  their  accidental  accompaniments.  The 
formation  of  special  class-gencraliticsi  which  group  together 
dusters  of  phenomena  that  greatly  resemble  one  another  in 
M  respects,  requires  no  distinct  parting  of  attributes.    But 
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where  the  resemblance  is  confined  to  some  one  essential 
relation  common  to  many  cases  which  in  other  respects 
differ^  it  is  clear  that  unless  the  elements  of  this  relation 
%re  separately  cognizable  there  can  be  no  response  to  it. 

And  now  the  truth  to  be  noted  is  that  increase  of  the 
correspondence  in  speciality^  inevitably  brings  about  this 
parting  of  attributes.  There  cannot  be  a  multiplication 
of  distinguishable  classes,  without  there  being  a  simul- 
taneous approach  to  the  perception  of  properties  as  distinct 
from  objects.  For  if,  ascending  from  the  lowest  creatures 
by  which  but  few  attributes  are  cognizable,  we  advance  to 
those  capable  of  being  impressed  by  a  greater  and  greater 
number  of  attributes,  it  is  dear  that  in  proportion  as  the 
groups  of  attributes  become  increasingly  varied  and  special, 
there  must  be  more  frequent  dissociations  of  particular  at- 
tributes from  the  rest.  Forms,  colours,  sizes,  sounds, 
scents,  motions,  are  found  in  all  combinations.  These  two 
kinds  of  animals  are  alike  in  everything  but  colour ;  those 
two  agree  in  colour  but  difier  in  form  and  scent ;  and  the 
others  have  little  in  common  but  size.  The  property  A 
occurs  here  along  with  the  properties  B,  C,  D  j  there  along 
with  C,  F,  H ;  there  along  with  E,  G,  B ;  and  so  on  with 
each  property  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Hence  it  must 
happen  that  by  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  these  properties  on  the  organism  will  be 
disconnected,  and  rendered  so  far  independent  in  the  organ- 
ism as  the  properties  are  in  the  environment.  Whence 
must  eventually  result  a  power  to  recognize  attributes  in 
themselves,  apart  from  particular  bodies. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  shown  that  progress  of  the  corre- 
■pondence  in  speciality,  itself  becomes  possible  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  progress  of  this  analysis.  An  analogy  will 
best  show  the  dependence.  Let  a  chemist  be  required  tc 
produce  artificially  sundry  compound  bodies;  what  k 
implied  in  the  execution  of  his  task  f    The  '  on  is 

that  he  knows  the  composition  of  each  i  ^ 
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But  what  does  Iniowled^  of  their  compontion  pi'o-auppaw  f 
It  pre-BiippoBes  that  they  hare  been  Berenlly  nwdrMl  into 
their  constitaents.  And  the  fbimataon  of  each  required 
componnd  implies  that  its  constitoenta  are  nnited  in  t^ 
right  proportioiiB.  Well,  ihe  proooBS  of  identifying  bdj 
object  ia  a  ByntheBiB  of  impressionB,  oorreaponding  to 
certain  united  propertiea  which  the  thing  diBplays;  and 
similarly  implies  a  recognition  of  the  separate  impressiona 
which  correspond  with  the  separata  propertiea.  Dw 
botanist  who  knows  a  particnlar  flower  not  by  the  frnotifr 
cation  alone,  in  which  it  is  like  many  othera— not  by  tiw 
number  of  its  petals,  which  ia  a  oBual  number — not  by  tiieir 
forms  in  which  they  do  not  difler  from  these,  nor  by  their 
colonra  in  which  th^  do  not  differ  from  those— not  by  ibt 
calyx,  nor  the  bracta,  nor  the  leaves,  nor  the  stalk,  aep^ 
rately  considered,  bat  by  all  these  taken  together;  obvi- 
ously effects  the  identification  by  a  synthesis  of  attribatea. 
And  that  which  he  does  in  a  deliberate  and  conscioBa 
way,  is  done  consciously  or  nnconaciously  in  every  case 
where  an  object  is  recognised  as  of  special  nature— ii 
done  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  speciality  of  ths 
correspondence.  Shonld  it  be  said  that  thia  state* 

ment  contradicts  the  prOTious  statement,  since  the  one 
represents  the  analyaiB  of  attributes  as  a  pro-requinte  to 
speciality  of  correspondence,  while  the  other  represents  tha 
analysis  of  attributes  as  retuUing  from  increase  of  the  corr^ 
apondence  in  speciality,  the  reply  is  that  the  two  processes 
go  on  in  mutual  dependence,  perpetnally  acting  and 
reacting  on  each  other.  Every  advance  in  specialifrf  pr^ 
sently  renders  the  analysis  of  attributes  more  precise ;  and 
each  step  in  the  analysis  of  attributes  makes  possible  ■ 
higher  speciality. 

Thus  the  course  of  evolution  described  in  previou 
chapters,  is  neceasorily  accompanied  by  a  disentanghng  ol 
properties  &om  one  another,  ending  in  an  ability  to  recog> 
nize  them  in  the  abstract.    Later  and  more  slowly,  relntioBi 
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both  of  seqaence  and  of  co-existence  most  come  to  be 
discriminated  one  from  another,  and  segregated  into  kinds 
and  degrees  of  relations.  An  increasing  speciality  in  the 
adjustments  to  mechanical  changes,  pre-snpposes  an  in- 
creasing decomposition  of  such  changes  into  their  elements 
-^a  growing  power  to  distinguish  velocity  of  motion, 
direction  of  motion,  acceleration  and  retardation  of  motion, 
kind  of  motion  in  respect  of  simplicity  or  complexity,  and 
so  on;  and  where  non-mechanical  sequences  also  come  to 
be  responded  to,  a  parallel  analysis  must  accompany  a 
parallel  progress  in  speciality. 

When  these  analyses  have  been  considerably  extended, 
there  arises,  and  only  then  arises,  a  possibility  of  advance  in 
generality  of  correspondence.  Belations  between  properties 
possessed  in  common  by  objects  of  widely  different  kinds, 
can  be  perceived  as  soon  as  these  properties  are  separately 
cognizable.  And  a  still  higher  progress  in  the  specializa- 
tk>n  of  the  correspondences,  ultimately  brings  about  this 
remaining  step  required  for  generalization  of  them.  For  if, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  multiplication  of  special  correspon- 
dences must  be  accompanied  by  the  dissociation  of  variably- 
muted  attributes;  then,  when  the  variably-united  attri- 
butes displayed  by  a  group  of  different  classes  have  been  as 
it  were  disintegrated  in  the  consciousness  of  the  organism, 
the  attributes  that  have  not  been  disintegrated  must  begin 
to  stand  out  firom  the  rest,  as  remaining  always  constant 
amid  these  inconstancies.  Hence  there  must  be  established 
in  the  organism  a  constant  relation  corresponding  to  the 
constant  relation  between  these  attributes ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  advance  in  generality  we  are  looking  for.  Fur- 
ther, as  the  comparatively-constant  relations  thus  first 
generalized  from  the  experience  of  but  few  classes,  will,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  be  proved  by  wider  experience  to  be 
not  everywhere  constant ;  and  as,  by  the  accumulation  of 
these  wider  experiences,  the  same  process  must  be  gone 
through  with  the  comparatively-constant  relations  as  before 
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vith  the  incoiutaiit  ones,  vidi  the  remit  of  hringing  Uh 
still  more  constant  zelations  into  viev;  tlu  prognw  jaa^ 
be  fi«m  narrow  geoersliBatioiu  t^  wider  and  wider  omM. 
And  this  we  know,  d  poHmori,  to  be  the  lav  whkih  tiw 
progress  conforms  to. 

}  158.  These  explanations  will  at  once  ihow  wl^  the 
increaae  of  the  correspondence  in  generality  ia  ecaioely  dia* 
ceroible  in  any  bat  the  most  intelligent  creataree.  Keoee* 
saiy  aa  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  great  advanoe  in  tha 
speciality  of  the  correspondences  to  prodnoe  the  reqoiaite 
separation  of  attribates ;  and  necessary  as  yet  farther  advaDce 
in  specialization  is  to  bring  into  view  the  ocaiatantly>related 
attributes  as  distinguished  from  the  inoonstantly-zelated 
ones;  it  is  only  when  that  developed  speciah^  of  ooiTe> 
spondeace  characterizing  superior  creatures  is  reached,  that 
progress  in  generality  of  correspondence  can  begin.  Hence 
the  fact  that  while  the  higher  mammals  undoubtedly  display 
some  generalities  of  correspondence  of  the  least  abstract 
kind,  it  is  only  in  the  human  race  that  this  species  of 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  becomes  conspicuous. 

Haman  progression,  howerer,  exhibits  to  us,  tinder  this 
as  under  previous  aspects,  an  immense  increase  in  the  har> 
mony  between  the  organism  and  its  environment.  Perh^M 
in  no  respect  is  the  increasing  correspondence  wrought  out 
by  civilization  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  growth  uf 
generalizations,  ever  more  numerous  and  more  compie* 
hensive.  The  enormous  expansion  of  science  which  theze 
latter  ages  have  witnessed,  mainly  consists  in  the  union  of 
many  particular  truths  into  general  truths,  and  in  the  union  ' 
of  many  general  truths  into  truths  still  more  genial.  Illus* 
trstions  are  needless ;  for  the  proposition  is  &miliaT  aod 
admitted  by  alL  It  is  enough  simply  to  point  to  this  great 
phenomenon  as  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  evolation  m 
are  tracing  out. 

A  mere  mention,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  generalizations  of 
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■clence  immensely  advance  the  arts^  and  through  the  arts 
minister  to  human  welfare^  will  serve  to  show  that  increase 
of  the  correspondence  in  generality,  like  its  other  modes  of 
tncreasoy  makes  possible  a  greater  duration  of  life.  And  a 
like  brief  reference  to  the  concentration  of  thoaghts  and 
complexity  of  conceptions,  which  these  wider  generaliza- 
tions imply,  will  snfficiently  indicate  the  higher  degree  of 
life  whioh  accompanies  this  greater  length  of  life. 


OHAPTEtt  VIIL 

THB  OOBBRSPOHDEItCB  AS  IBCBEASIMO  IV  OOHPLKXTIT. 

$  159.  Another  change  in  oar  stand-pomt  afforda  oa  ■ 
view  of  progressing  vitality  whichj  thongh  not  the  same  in 
range  with  foregoing  views,  has  mnch  in  common  with 
them.  As  we  aaw  that  the  eztensiona  of  the  correspondence 
in  Space  and  in  Time,  are  parti;  reciprocal  and  parti/ 
not  BO — as  we  saw  that  increase  of  the  correspondence  ia 
SpeciaUty,  while  to  some  degree  comprised  tinder  the  esten* 
sione  in  Space  and  Time,  inclades  very  mnch  beside;  so  we 
shall  see  that  while,  throughout  a  certain  range  of  cases, 
growing  Complexity  is  the  same  thing  as  growing  Speciality, 
yet  neither  inclades  all  that  the  other  does.  Much  of  Uu 
early  advance  in  Speciality  does  not  imply  advance  in  Com- 
plexity ;  and  the  higher  forms  of  the  advance  in  Complexitj 
cannot  without  stnunisg  be  comprehended  nnder  advanca 
in  Speciality. 

§  160.  Wherever  we  find  nothing  but  a  greater  ability  to 
discriminate  between  varieties  of  the  same  simple  pheno- 
menon, there  is  increased  speciality  of  correspondence  with- 
oat  increased  complexity.  It  is  thus  with  the  progrea 
from  an  eye  thab  appreciates  a  difference  between  light  and 
darkness,  to  one  tjiat  appreciates  degrees  of  difference  b» 
tween  them,  and  afterwards  to  one  that  appreciates  diflb^ 
BOM  of  oolonr  and  degrees  of  colour.    It  ia  thus  with  tlw 
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progress  from  the  power  of  distingaisliiiig  a  few  strongly- 
contrasted  smells  or  tastes^  to  tlie  power  of  distinguishing 
many  slightly-contrasted  smells  or  tastes.  It  is  thus  with 
the  prog^ss  £rom  that  lowest  form  of  hearing  shown  by  a 
response  to  any  violent  tremor  of  the  snrronnding  flaid^  to 
those  higher  forms  of  it  in  which  differences  of  loudness  are 
recognized^  and,  by  and  by,  differences  of  pitch  and  timh-e. 
The  insect  which  lays  its  eggs  only  on  a  plant  haying  a 
particular  odour,  or  the  bird  which  is  alarmed  by  a  tone  of 
a  certain  pitch  but  not  by  a  tone  of  another,  shows  an 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  equally  simple  with 
that  shown  by  the  snaQ  which  withdraws  into  its  shell  on 
being  touched.  Though  the  stimulus  responded  to  is  more 
special,  it  is  not  more  complex.  In  each  case  a  single 
nndecomposable  sensation  is  followed  by  certain  muscular 
actions;  and  though  these  muscular  actions  are  more  intri- 
cate in  the  higher  creatures  than  in  the  lower,  yet  the 
relation  between  antecedents  and  consequents  is  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  the  same  order.  But  where  the 
stimulus  responded  to  consists,  not  of  a  single  sensation 
but  of  several,  or  where  the  response  is  not  one  action  but 
a  group  of  actions,  the  increase  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence results  from  an  increase  in  its  complexity. 

The  development  of  vision  repeatedly  illustrates  this. 
When,  after  that  response  to  the  habitual  relation  between 
opacity  and  solidity,  which  is  first  established,  there  arises 
a  response  to  the  relation  between  solidity  and  power  to 
reflect  h'ght— when  differences  in  the  amounts  and  qualities 
of  reflected  light  come  to  be  recognissed  in  connexion  with 
differences  of  bulk — ^when  there  is  acquired  an  ability  to 
identify  objects  by  form,  as  well  as  by  colour  and  size  con- 
joined ;  it  is  manifest  that  each  successive  stage  implies  the 
appreciation  of  larger  dusters  of  attributes.  The  impres- 
sion received  by  the  orgamsm  from  each  object  is  a  morA 
complex  impression— is  increasingly  heterogeneous.  . 
when  not  only  coIouTj  size,  and  shape  become  toq/A 
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bat  also  direction  in  space^  distance  in  spacej  motion^  kind 
of  motion,  direction  of  motion^  velocity  of  motion— -when, 
as  by  a  falcon  swooping  on  its  qnarry,  all  these  external 
relations  are  simnltaneonsly  responded  to ;  it  is  dear  that 
the  guiding  perception  most  be  compounded  of  many  ele- 
ments. There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  truth 
as  farther  exemplified  daring  the  evolution  of  the  other 
senses;  nor  to  trace  up  in  detail  that  yet  higher  com* 
plexity  which  results  when  the  several  senses  are  employed 
together.  A  single  extreme  case  will  suffice.  If  we  re- 
member how  a  mineralogist,  in  identifying  a  mass  of  matter 
as  of  a  kind  fitted  for  a  certain  use,  examines  its  crystal- 
line form,  its  colour,  texture,  hardness,  cleavago,  fracture, 
degree  of  transparency,  lustre,  specific  gravity,  taste,  smell, 
fusibility,  magnetic  and  electric  properties,  &c.,  and  is  de- 
cided in  his  conduct  by  all  these  taken  together ;  it  will  be 
obvious  that  throughout  the  higher  range  of  cases,  increase 
in  the  speciality  of  the  correspondence  involves  increase  in 
its  complexity. 

§  161.  But,  as  already  hinted,  we  eventually  rise  to  an 
order  of  correspondences  in  which  the  speciality  and  the 
complexity  are  no  longer  coK>rdinate.  A  further  advance 
in  speciality  is  achieved  by  a  more  than  proportionate 
advance  in  complexity.     Let  us  look  at  an  example  or  two. 

The  archer  who  points  his  arrow,  not  at  the  object  he 
seeks  to  hit,  but  above  it,  and  who  varies  the  angle  of 
elevation  according  as  the  object  is  far  or  near,  exhibits 
something  more  than  a  special  response  to  special  stimuli ; 
for  his  procedure  implies  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  bodies 
projected  through  the  air  descend  towards  the  Earthy  and 
that  the  amount  of  their  descent  has  some  relation  to  the 
distance  traversed.  Besides  a  correspondence  with  oeriaDi 
perceived  relations  in  the  environment,  there  is  implied  m 
oorzespondence  with  the  law  of  certain  other  relatiooi^  boI 
tibm  prewit  to  the  senses.    Again,  the  engineer  who 
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a  snspension-bridge  competent  to  bear  a  specified  strain^  is 
guided  less  by  bis  inspection  and  measurement  of  the  river 
to  be  crossed^  than  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
wrought  iron^  of  the  properties  of  the  catenarian  ourve^  of 
the  composition  of  forces — his  acquaintance  with  the  nni- 
Tcrsal  truths  of  number^  geometry^  and  mechanics.  In 
these  cases  the  complexity  of  the  correspondence  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  speciality.  To  bring  out  this  fact  by  a 
contrast  >— 'It  might  fairly  be  said  that  the  Indian  fish  which 
catches  insects  flying  over  the  surface  by  hitting  them  with 
jets  of  water^  exhibits  an  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
tions as  special  as  that  shown  by  the  archer ;  but  consider- 
ing that  in  the  fish^  nothing  more  is  implied  than  an  auto- 
matic connexion  between  certain  visual  impressions  and 
certain  muscular  contractions^  it  cannot  be  held  that  there 
is  anything  like  the  same  complexity  of  correspondence. 
Similarly^  though  the  strength  of  a  spider's  web  may  be  as 
specially  adjusted  to  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  it^  as  is 
that  of  the  engineer's  suspension-bridge;  yet  there  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two  adjustments  in  respect  of  the 
variety  and  elaborateness  of  the  actions  by  which  they  are 
achieved. 

What  constitutes  this  excess  of  complexity  ?  It  is  con- 
stituted by  the  addition  of  generalities  to  specialities.  Each 
of  these  higher  correspondences  displaying  what  we  call 
rationality,  implies  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  not 
simply  to  the  particular  outer  relations  perceived,  but  to 
sundry  general  relations  not  then  perceived,  but  established 
by  previous  experience.  And  as  we  advance  to  corre- 
spondences of  still  greater  complexity,  we  see  that  their 
kading  characteristic  is  the  increasing  number  of  gene- 
Tslisfttimw  reoogpused^  and  involved  in  the  process  of  ad* 
jiatfcmftpfc  TnfWr^'  '  highest  achievements  of  science,  as 
eaeniplifted  iv  show  us  that  an  exact  adapta- 

Hm  of  tiim  ncpmism  to  special  actions  in  the 

-establishment  of  geneToI  t^« 


ktions  in  &»  organism,  parallel  to  all  thoM  ( 

tioiiB  in  the  environment  -which  these  epeuial  aotiaiu  isqify. 

§  162.  niere  seems  no  plaoe  fitter  thsa  lUs,  ftr  dmritt^ 
ftttentaon  to  the  important  &ofe  that  an  approcdmata^'^an- 
stant  mtao  is  maintained  between  the  impnuibililiet  moA 
the  oeHvtiiM  of  the  organism,  in  so  far  as  their  oomplexitj 
is  oonoemed.  Li  the  loweet  aiumal  types  we  aee  a  tondi 
followed  bj  a  withdrawal  of  the  part  touched — a  singb 
stimnlos  followed  by  a  single  motion.  Gradtulfy  aa  we 
ascend,  abilitaes  to  receive  inDreBBingly>con:qiliaated  imprea- 
gions,  and  to  perform  increasingly-oomplioated  aotiona  pr»- 
sent  themselves.  And  the  troth  here  to  be  obaflmd  is, 
that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  stimuli  whioh  oaa  be  appr^ 
ciated  is  in  general  proportionate  to  the  heterogeneity  of 
the  changes  vhich  con  be  displayed. 

Kote,  £rat,  that  Borvivol  of  the  fittest  ensares  this  con- 
nexion. As  every  advance  consists  in  the  adjnstment  of 
some  further  internal  relation  to  some  fiirther  external  rebh 
tion ;  and  as  the  abUi^  to  recognise  the  external  relalioa 
is  useless  unless  there  is  on  ability  to  modify  the  oondool 
appropriately}  it  is  clear  that  for  the  better  preservation  of 
life,  the  passive  and  active  elements  of  the  correspondence 
most  prepress  together.  A  power  to  perceive  the  directioa 
and  distance  of  an  object  most  be  accompanied  by  a  power 
to  specialize  the  movements  j  otherwise  it  can  be  of  no 
service.  The  recognition  of  certain  forms,  colours,  and 
motions,  as  those  of  an  enemy,  will  not  prevent  destmotioD 
unless  it  is  followed  by  such  quick  aots,-«nch  donblingi^ 
aach  leaps,  as  the  enemy  may  be  eluded  by.  Discriminatioa 
shown  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  its  nest,  is  so  amdi 
faculty  thrown  away  unless  the  bird  has  sufficient  construe 
tive  skill  for  nidification.  It  will  not  profit  the  savage  to 
discover  at  what  seasons  and  what  times  of  the  tide  par> 
tionlar  fish  are  to  be  caught,  nnless  he  has  dezteritj  esoo^ 
to  make  and  use  hooks  or  nets  for  catching  them.    Ertrf* 
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where  it  mtuSt  on  the  average  happen  that  each  additioiial 
differentiation  of  the  perceptions^  opening  the  way  for  an 
additional  differentiation  of  the  actions,  fails  to  benefit  tho 
species,  and  therefore  fails  to  be  established  in  the  species, 
unless  there  goes  along  with  it  an  additional  differentiation 
of  the  actions. 

This  connexion  between  progress  in  the  impressibilities 
and  progress  in  the  activities,  is,  indeed,  otherwise  necessi- 
tated ;  for  they  so  act  and  react  that  the  advance  of  either 
involves  the  advance  of  both.  The  general  relation  between 
irritability  and  contractility,  which,  in  the  lowest  types  of 
smmal  life,  constitute  one  indivisible  phenomenon,  is  a 
relation  which  the  regulative  and  the  operative  divisions  of 
the  organism  maintain  throughout  all  their  complications. 
They  are  co-ordinate  in  their  origin ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in 
their  manifestations ;  they  are  co-ordinate  in  t&eir  evolution. 

This  truth  becomes  conspicuous  when  we  contemplate  the 
two  functions  under  their  most  general  forms— sensation 
and  motion.  Given  an  organism  with  certain  sensory  and 
motor  faculties,  what  will  happen  from  the  increase  of 
cither?  Higher  powers  of  motion  and  locomotion  must 
bring  the  organism  into  relation  with  a  greater  number  of 
objects;  and  must  therefore  multiply  its  impressions. 
Higher  impressibility  must  subject  the  organism  to  more 
frequent  stimuli  to  action;  and  so  must  multiply  its  motions 
and  locomotions.  Again,  varied  activities  entail  variety 
among  the  relations  in  which  a  creature  puts  itself  towards 
surrounding  things;  and  hence  entail  variety  among  the 
modes  in  which  surrounding  things  affect  it.  Conversely, 
die  more  various  the  impressions  receivable  from  surround* 
ing  things,  the  greater  must  be  the  number  of  modifications 
in  the  stimuli  given  to  the  motor  fiiculties ;  and  hence,  tho 
greater  must  be  the  tendency  towards  modified  aotionB 
the  motor  faculties.  Thus  the  prog^ress  of  each  is  invol 
with  the  prog^ress  of  the  other,  in  respect  both  of  aol 
and  complexity. 


This  iaeritable  simiiltaiieity  in  the  dardapoMnl  of  As 
direotire  and  exeoatiTB  fiumUiM,  will,  bowsnr,  b»  most 
olearlj  Men  on  Huljziiig  a  few  casM.  TdcB  M  oaa,  tlw 
Bbility  to  recognize  direction  in  spsoe.  At  fini  tiiii  ■eemi 
to  imply  deTelopment  of  the  Bcmutin  part  of  the  natnr* 
only :  an  expaiuioD  of  the  retina  oofficientlj'  great  to  admit 
of  its  componentB  being  aeparately  aSeoted  bj  inuiget 
felling  on  them.  But  a  little  conuderatjoa  shows  that 
something  more  is  required  tibaa  ability  to  perceive  difiN 
ences  between  the  positions  of  images  on  the  visaal  tiaot. 
Taken  alone,  these  differences  ore  meaningless.  They  oomo 
to  hare  meaning  only  when  they  are  severally  connected  is 
the  organism  with  those  diSiarences  of  motion  required  to 
bring  its  surface  into  contact  with  the  Hiings  seen.  Mere 
ocular  impressions  do  not  of  themselves  give  ideas  of  space. 
Bach  ideas  are  prodncts  ol  a  growing  experience  whidi 
proves  that  these  impressions  are  dne  to  objects  that  can  be 
touched  by  particular  muscular  adjustments.  Directitm, 
therefore,  cannot  be  perceived  until  there  is  a  motor  appa* 
ratuB  sufficiently  developed  to  e£Ebct  specialized  movemraita. 
Consequently,  the  ability  to  perceive  direction  and  the  ability 
to  take  advantage  of  the  perception,  are  necessarily  oonnate. 
The  recognitions  of  distances,  of  velocities,  of  bulks,  of 
shapes,  obviously  imply  the  like  conditions.  Bo,  too,  is  it 
with  the  variations  of  surfaces  indicated  by  lights  and 
shades :  these  variations  have  to  be  disclosed  by  ooire* 
sponding  variations  in  the  adjustments  of  the  mnscla^ 
before  lights  and  shades  can  be  interpreted.  No  definite 
idoa  of  weight,  as  connected  with  visual  appearances,  oio 
be  arrived  at  until  there  is  a  power  of  lifting,  either  by  jaws 
or  limbs.  Nor  can  degrees  of  hardness  and  nnlikenesses  of 
texture  be  perceived  in  surrounding  objects,  faster  than  tiiS 
manipulative  organs  are  perfected.  Indeed,  as  Umss 

last  instances  show  us,  the  inter-dependence  is  even  man 
intimate  than  above  alleged ;  lor  besides  being  required  far 
the  interpretation  of  impressionfi,  muscular  aid  is  required 
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eycn  for  tlie  reception  of  impressions  in  their  higlier  forms. 
Perfect  vision  implies  a  focal  adjustment  of  the  eyes^  an 
adjustment  of  their  axes  to  the  requisite  convergence,  a 
turning  of  them  both  towards  the  object,  sometimes  a  turn- 
ing of  the  head  in  the  same  direction,  and  sometimes  also  a 
turning  of  the  body :  all  which  preparatory  acts  are  per- 
formed by  muscles.  Neither  taste  nor  smell  can  be  acute 
unless  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  the  chest  do  their 
parts  in  moving  about  the  food  or  drawing  in  the  air. 
Hearing,  too,  is  imperfect  unless  the  membrana  tympani  is 
strained  by  its  muscles  so  that  it  vibrates  in  concord  with 
each  successive  sound.  Above  all,  the  perceptions  reached 
through  touch  show  this  dependence  on  the  motor  appa- 
ratus. A  sensitive  skin  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  require- 
ment, as  any  one  may  prove  by  closing  his  eyes  and  apply- 
ing his  bare  arm  or  leg  to  an  unknown  object.  Tactual 
sensations  are  combined  into  ideas  of  extension,  form,  soli- 
dity, only  when  this  sensitive  skin  is  distributed  over  sur- 
faces capable  of  deriving  simultaneous  or  rapidly-succeed- 
ing sensations  from  different  parts  of  the  things  touched ; 
and  these  sensations  must  be  joined  with  those  muscular 
sensations  accompanying  the  simultaneous  and  successive 
adjustments  of  the  sensitive  surfaces.  There  must  be  limbs 
to  effect  the  larger  and  simpler  adjustments,  with  append- 
ages at  the  ends  of  them  to  effect  the  smaller  and  more 
elaborate  ones.  And  only  in  proportion  as  these  motor 
agencies  become  complex,  can  there  be  complexity  in  tho 
tactual  perceptions.  But  these  motor  agencies — ^these  limbs 
and  appendages  with  all  the  muscles  they  are  moved  by,  are 
also  the  locomotive  and  manipulating  organs ;  and  the  same 
completeness  of  structure  which  fits  them  to  receive  com* 
pound  impressions,  fits  them  to  perform  compound  openu 
tions.  The  evolution  of  the  sensitive  or  directive  apparatus, 
is  thus  inseparable  from  the  evolution  of  the  mosculiir  oi 
ezecative  apparatus* 


$  108.  This  kll-esseiitial  TdatiopJup  imcb  dataa  m 
umewLst  losger.  li  will  b«  iutmotiTe  to  glmoe  aft  tiw 
inter-dependHace  of  the  ndpio-mutor  fimetioiis  and  tiw 
dirigo-motor  fanodou  (§  18)  u  exfailntocl  m  fiu  riiiiiii<«j 
I  refer  to  the  simdry  stnktng  "'■'»«"*^  wliicib  t2i8  ndmil 
kingdom  preeento  of  nnonul  ttigtatj  ocMexirtmg  viflt 
tmnBoal  development  ot  orguu  -nduoli,  by  tim  help  ^  eom- 
plex  mnaonlar  arrangemflntB,  give  complex  tootoal  im- 
preasions. 

Whj  touch,  the  simpleet  and  earliaat  aonBe,  thonU,  in  its 
higher  fbrma,  be  more  ^kan  any  other  eenae  aaaooiatod  wttk 
the  advance  of  intelligence,  will  perhapa  seem  iliffJMH  to 
nuderstuid.  The  acplaaatiou  lies  in  tiie  &cfe  that  taotnal 
impressions  are  those  into  which  all  other  impreesionB  han 
to  be  translated,  before  their  meanings  can  be  known.  If 
we  contemplate  the  general  relation  between  the  organiam 
and  BQironnding  objects,  we  see  that  before  they  can  affect 
it,  or  it  can  affect  them,  in  any  important  way,  there  mnit 
be  actnal  contact.  Eating,  breathing,  locomotion,  the 
destrnctioQ  of  prey,  the  escape  &om  enemiee,  the  fonnatkm 
of  nests  and  borrows,  the  bringing  np  of  young,  all  imgi^ 
mechanical  actions  and  reactions  between  the  animal  and  ili 
environment.  The  space-penetrating  bctdties  serve  bntu 
guides  to  these  mechanical  actions ;  and  the  impreasioiM 
they  receive  are  primarily  n&ed  but  as  symbols  of  tangibk 
properties  and  the  relations  among  them.  Hence,  only  H 
&Bt  as  the  impressions  gained  throagh  the  skin  snd 
moaoles  become  varied  and  complex,  can  there  be  a  com* 
plete  translation  of  the  varied  and  complex  impreaaiais 
gained  through  the  eyes,  eara,  and  nose.  The  motlur 
tongne  mnst  be  as  copious  as  the  foreign;  otherwise  it 
cannot  render  all  the  foreign  meanings.  And  thus,  as  seei 
in  tiie  &cta  referred  to,  a  highly-elaborated  tactoal  app^ 
ratns  comes  to  he  the  nniform  sccompaaiment  of  si^Mnor 
intelligence.    But  let  as  look  at  these  &ot8. 

^aoh  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  supplies  thMK 
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The  Ckphalopoda,  which  in  sagacity  go  tar  bejrond  all 
other  Molhuea,  are  straotarally  distinguished  firom  them 
in  having  several  arms  by  which  they  can  grasp  an  object 
on  all  sides^  at  the  same  time  that  they  apply  it  to  the 
mouth.  Again,  the  crabs,  which  similarly  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  sub-kingdom  Articulata^  bring  their  claws  and 
foot-jaws  simultaneously  to  bear  on  the  things  they  are 
manipulating.  Merely  glancing  at  these  instances  furnished 
by  the  invertebrate  classes,  let  us  devote  our  attention  to 
those  which  the  vertebrate  classes  furnish. 

It  will  be  admitted  that,  of  all  birds,  parrots  have  the 
g^reatest  amount  of  intellect.  Well,  if  we  examine  in  what 
they  differ  most  from  their  kindred,  we  find  it  to  be  in 
development  of  the  tactual  organs.  Few  birds  are  able  to 
grasp  and  lift  up  an  object  with  the  one  foot  while  standing 
on  the  other.  The  parrot,  however,  does  this  with  ease. 
In  most  birds  the  upper  mandible  is  scarcely  at  all  move- 
able. In  the  parrot  it  is  moveable  to  a  marked  extent. 
Grenerally,  birds  have  the  tongue  undeveloped  and  tied 
down  close  on  the  lower  mandible.  But  parrots  have  it 
large,  free,  and  in  constant  employment.  Above  all,  that 
which  the  parrot  gprasps  it  can  raise  to  its  beak ;  and  so 
can  bring  both  mandibles  and  tongue  to  bear  upon  what  its 
hand  (for  it  is  practically  a  hand)  already  touches  on  several 
sides.  Obviously  no  other  bird  approaches  to  it  in  the 
complexity  of  the  tactual  actions  it  performs  and  the  tactual 
impressions  it  receives. 

Among  mammals  it  is  unquestionable  that  as  a  general 
role  the  Unguiculata,  or  those  which  have  limbs  terminating 
in  separate  digits,  are  more  intelligent  than  the  TJngvlaia^ 
or  hoofed  animals.    The  feline  and  canine  tribes  stand 
psychologically  higher  than  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  dee 
Now,  that  feet  furnished  with  several  sensitive  toes  o 
receive  more  complicated  impressions  than  feet  ending 
one  or  two  masses  of  horn,  is  manifest.    WhilOj  by  a  he 
onlj  one  side  of  a  solid  body  can  be  touched  at  onoe» 
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divided  toes  of,  for  example,  a  dog,  ou  rimulteiaoiiilf 
toncli  tlie  adjacent  ndes  of  a  amaU  body,  if  not  t^  o|^oaito 
sides.  And  wlien  we  remamber  hoir  those  toed  qiudziipeda  o# 
higher  types,  which  cannot  grasp  with  their  feet,  can  nerec* 
thaloBS  use  them  for  holding  down  what  the;^  are  tearing  or 
gnawing,  we  see  that  they  can  rect^fnixe  tangible  rela^oni 
of  some  complexity.  Moreover,  when  we  meet  with  ai^ 
marks  of  sagacity  among  hoofed  animiila,  as  in  the  bMBfl^ 
we  find  that  the  lack  of  sensitive  extremitiea  is  partly  com- 
pensated for  by  highly  sensitive  and  mobile  lips,  which  have 
considerable  powers  of  prehension.  Here  we  axe 

natorally  reminded  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the 
most  conclnsive,  instance  of  this  connexion  between  deve- 
lopment of  intelligence  and  development  of  the  tactaal 
oi^ana— that  seen  in  the  elephant.  I  say  most  conclnsive^ 
becsose  the  elephant  is  markedly  distingnisbed  from  allied 
tribes  of  mammals,  alike  by  its  proboscis  and  by  ita  great 
sagacity.  The  association  between  the  operative  and  rega* 
lative  faculties  stands  ont  the  more  conspicnonsly,  from  the 
endowment  of  both  being  exceptionaL  On  the  intellect  of 
the  elephant  there  is  no  need  to  dwell :  all  know  its  sope- 
riority.  The  powers  of  its  trunk,  however,  most  be  ennme- 
rated.  Note  first,  its  nniversidity  of  movement  in  respect 
of  direction.  Dnlike  limbs,  the  motions  of  which  are  in 
most  mammals  more  or  less  confined  to  the  vertical  plane^ 
ita  fiexibility  gives  it  as  wide  a  range  of  positiooa  as  the 
human  arm  can  take — ^wider,  indeed,  than  can  be  taken  by 
a  single  arm ;  and  thus  the  elephant  can  ascertain  iho 
relations  in  space,  both  of  its  own  members  and  of  mir> 
rounding  things,  more  completely  than  all  other  crestoies 
save  the  Primateg.  Again,  the  trunk  can  grasp  bodies  of 
every  size,  from  a  pea  to  a  tree  stump;  and  by  this 
means  can  perceive  a  far  greater  variety  of  tangible  fbroM 
than  any  of  the  lower  mammalia.  The  finger-like  pnnefr 
tion  vritk  which  the  trunk  terminates,  is  a^cted  by  Twiiw^ 
variatkma  of  sorfaoe  j  and  so,  textures  and  the  detaib  tt 
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shape  can  bo  .made  out,  as  well  as  general  extension.  Its 
ability  to  lay  bold  of  and  to  lift  bodies  of  many  sizes  and 
natures,  opens  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  weight  as  con- 
nected with  visible  and  tangible  attributes.  The  same 
power  of  prehension,  used  as  it  habitually  is  for  the 
breaking-off  of  branches,  brings  experiences  of  the  tenacity 
and  elasticity  of  matter;  and  when  employed,  as  theso 
branches  often  are,  for  driving  away  flies,  the  swinging  of 
them  about  must  yield  impressions  even  of  momentum- 
impressions  which  the  ability  to  throw  small  bodies  (as 
gravel  over  the  back)  must  tend  to  strengthen.  Further, 
the  trunk's  tubular  structure  fits  it  for  many  hydraulic 
experiments,  that  disclose  sundry  mechanical  properties 
of  water  unknown  to  other  quadrupeds;  and  this  same 
peculiarity,  rendering  it  possible  to  send  out  strong 
blasts  of  air  which  produce  motion  in  the  light  bodies 
adjacent,  so  brings  yet  another  class  of  experiences.  Thus, 
the  great  diversity  of  tactual  and  manipulatory  powers 
possessed  by  the  elephant's  proboscis,  is  not  less  remark- 
able than  is  the  creature's  high  sagacity — a  sagacity  which, 
dwelling  in  so  ungainly  a  body,  would  otherwise  be  inex- 
plicable. Passing  to  the  Primates,  we  find  re- 
peated, under  other  forms,  this  same  relation  between 
solution  of  intellect  and  evolution  of  tactual  appendages. 
Not  more  in  the  contrasts  between  them  and  inferior 
mammals  is  this  seen,  than  in  the  contrasts  between  the 
genera  of  the  Primates  themselves.  The  prehensile  and 
manipulatory  powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as  inferior  as 
are  their  mental  powers.  On  ascending  to  the  very 
intelligent  anthropoid  apes,  we  find  the  hands  so  modified 
as  to  admit  of  more  complete  opposition  of  the  thumb  and 
fingers ;  the  bones  of  the  forearms  so  articulated  as  to  give 
the  hands  greater  powers  of  rotation ;  the  arms  attachf  *" 
to  the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  allows  them  increai 
range  of  lateral  movement.  In  all  the  more  developefll 
the  order*  the  fore-limbs  are  so  constructed  that  an  obj 
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can  be  grasped  in  one  hand  wUle  it  is  bemg  mHii{niIatad 
by  the  other,  or  hj  Ute  lips  and  teeth — omi  b«  held  kfc  tha 
most  oonrentent  distance  from  the  eyes— can  be  q)|died  to 
any  part  of  the  body,  or  ai^  neighbooring  objaot.  So 
that  &a  more  complex  perceptions  of  siae,  shape,  stmetme^ 
texture,  hardness,  weight,  flexibility,  tenacity,  &o.,  and  of 
their  Tarions  combinatioiu,  can  be  reached  by  them  tbaa 
are  accesflible  to  creatorea  whose  limbs  are  less  daborately 
constraoted. 

How,  in  man,  redpio-moior  and  diriffo^notor  stiuciuWS 
and  fonctions  are  both  still  farther  elaborated,  ecaiosly 
needs  saying.  Aa  contemplated  from  an  obverse  point  of 
view,  Qie  connexion  between  them  is  abundantly  exempli- 
fied in  works  on  natnral  theology,  AH  tba,t  wa  need  hers 
notice  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  human  race,  a  petfeoi 
tactual  apparatus  Bobservea  the  highest  processes  of  ths 
intellect.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that  the  taogible  attribates 
of  things  hare  been  rendered  completely  cognizable  by  the 
complex  and  versatile  adjuatments  of  the  hnnian  hands,  and 
that  the  accompanying  manipulative  powers  have  made  pos- 
sible those  popnlous  societies  in  which  alone  a  wide  intelli> 
gence  can  be  evolved.  I  mean  that  the  most  far-reaching 
cognitions,  and  inferences  the  most  remote  &om  perception, 
hare  their  roots  in  the  definitely- otnobined  impreasicma 
which  the  human  hands  can  receive. 

This  inter-dependence  of  the  impressibilities  and  activities 
as  displayed  in  the  course  of  homan  progress,  ia  so  striking 
and  instmctive  as  to  demand  special  attention,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  farther  suspension  of  the  general  argument. 

§  164.  All  developed  science,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
^oantitative  prevision — dealing  aa  it  does  with  meamni 
resolts,  is  lineally  descended  from  that  simplest  kind  of 
measorement  achieved  by  placing  aide  by  side  the  bodies 

UL  in  the  hands.  Onr  knowledge  of  the  forces  governing 
ilir  System  is  expressed  in  terms  that  are  redncible, 
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by  an  ultimate  analysis^  to  equal  units  of  linear  extension, 
which  were  originally  fixed  by  the  direct  apposition  of  like 
natural  objects.*  And  the  undeveloped  sciences  that  have 
not  yet  passed  the  stage  of  qualitative  prevision,  depending 
for  their  advance,  as  they  do,  either  on  experiments  re- 
quiring skilful  manipulation  or  on  observations  implying 
diasecticu  and  other  analogous  procedures,  could  not  have 
reached  this  stage  in  the  absence  of  a  highly-developed 
manual  dexterity. 

But  this  intimate  connexion  between  the  directive  and 
executive  faculties,  is  even  still  more  clearly  to  be  traced 
in  certain  other  phenomena  of  civilization.  This  mutual 
dependence  of  the  regulative  and  operative  powers,  which 
Anaxagoras  had  a  glimpse  of  when  he  uttered  his  hyper- 
bolical saying  that  animals  would  have  been  men  had  they 
had  hands,  is  remarkably  and  conclusively  exemplified  in 
the  reciprocity  of  aid  between  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts. 
It  needs  but  a  little  analysis  to  show  that  under  their 
psychological  aspects.  Sciences  and  Arts  represent  what  in 
their  lowest  forms  we  call  sensory  and  motor  processes. 
The  perceptions  gained  through  sensory  organs  and  the 
actions  performed  by  motor  ones,  respectively  lise,  by  com- 
bination, into  scientific  generalizations  and  manufacturing 
operations.  A  comparison  of  the  extremes  does  not  very 
obviously  show  this ;  but  on  looking  at  the  transitions  the 
filiation  becomes  manifest.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
complex  perceptions  of  which  each  sense  is  the  agent, 
together  with  the  stiU  more  complex  perceptions  reached  by 
co-operation  of  several  senses,  are  forms  of  the  organism's 
impressibility ;  nor  that  the  combinations,  more  and  more 
involved,  of  motive,  locomotive,  and  manipulative  powers, 
are  forms  of  the  organism's  activity.    B  le  denied 

that  out  of  these  complex  perceptioDBp  general 

ideas  still  more  complicated,  finally  aii  ions  of 

*  For  ezpiUuiatioo,  aoa  «miy  on  **ThmQ 
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Bcieocs  I  nor  that  all  handioiafts,  and  after  them  tiie  Ingfaar 
processea  of  prodaotion,  have  grown  oat  of  that  luaniul 
dexteri^  in  which  the  elaboration  of  the  motor  &oiilfy  tor- 
mioates.  If,  looking  at  the  entire  range  of  pheDomeo^  we 
seek  ont  the  essential  nature  of  tiie  ohaagea  an  organism 
goes  throngh  in  adjoating  itself  to  the  enrironment — if  we 
divide  these  changes,  as  we  mnstj  into  thrae  which  extenal 
objects  impress  on  it,  and  those  by  which  it  appropriately 
modifies  its  relations  to  the  external  objects — ^if  we  name 
these  respectively,  the  directive  changes  and  die  exeontiTe 
changes ;  we  see  clearly  that  sraisationa,  peroeptions,  oos- 
ceptions,  generalisations,  and  all  forms  of  cognition,  oomB 
under  the  one,  while  contractions,  locomotions^  and  all  kindi 
of  operationa,  come  ander  the  other ;  and  that  Sdcmoe  and 
Art,  BO  far  as  they  are  separable  at  all,  belong,  the  one  to 
the  first  division  and  the  other  to  the  last. 

This  tmth  being  recognized,  we  shall  perceive  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  reciprocity  of  services  between  the  Scienoei 
and  the  Arts.  Each  great  step  towards  a  knowledge  of 
laws  has  facilitated  men's  operations  on  things;  while 
each  more  saccessfal  operation  on  things  has,  by  its 
resnltB,  facilitated  the  discovery  of  farther  laws.  Astro- 
nomy and  agriculture,  geometry  and  the  laying  ont  of 
buildings,  mechanics  and  the  weighing  of  commodities— 
these  were  among  the  earliest  relations  of  the  two.  Pre- 
sently geometry,  as  developed  by  artificers,  acted  (m  astro* 
nomy ;  and  astronomy  reacted  to  the  great  advancement  of 
geometry.  Throngh  the  medium  of  the  scales,  mechanics, 
joined  with  the  science  of  number,  influenced  the  metal* 
lurgic  arts,  gave  definite  alloys,  introduced  metatlio  instm- 
mcnts,  and  by  so  doing  advanced  the  accnrai^  of  aabo> 
nomical  and  other  observations,  and  improved  all  thow 
processes  of  production  for  which  metallio  tools  are  en^ 
ployed.  Metallurgy,  too,  by  supplying  plane  and  concars 
mirrors,  initiated  optics ;  and  the  first  proposition  in  hsN 
tmos  was  reached  by  the  help  of  strings  and  weights 
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wliich  tlie  arts  faniislied.  As  we  advance  to  modem  times 
the  connexion  becomes  increasingly  conspicnons.  We  see 
it  in  the  dependence  of  navigation  on  astronomy,  mag. 
netism,  and  meteorology;  and  the  aid  rendered  to  mag- 
netic  and  meteorologio  science  by  navigation — in  the 
development  of  geology  by  mining,  quarrying,  and  well- 
sinking  ;  and  the  guidance  whicli  geology  now  gives  to  the 
search  for  coal,  metals,  and  water.  The  compounds  and 
elements  with  which  chemistry  deals  were  at  first  brought 
to  light  by  the  arts ;  and  the  arts  are  now  all  more  or  less 
dependent  on  chemistry.  There  is  scarcely  an  observation 
now  made  in  science,  but  what  involves  the  use  of  in- 
struments supplied  by  the  arts ;  while  there  is  scarcely  an 
art-process  but  what  involves  somo  of  the  previsions  of 
science.  This  fact,  that  the  mutual  aid  becomes 

ever  more  active,  further  elucidates  the  general  truth  we 
are  contemplating.  For  as,  when  tracing  upwards  the  direc- 
tive and  executive  faculties,  we  found  that  their  dependence 
on  each  other  grows  continually  greater — that  complete 
visual  and  tactual  perceptions  are  impossible  without  com- 
plex  muscular  adjustments,  while  elaborate  actions  require 
the  constant  overseeing  of  the  senses ;  so,  among  these  still 
higher  cognitive  and  operative  processes,  we  now  find  a 
reciprocity  such,  that  each  further  cognition  implies  elabo- 
rate  operative  aid,  and  each  new  operation  implies  sundry 
elaborate  cognitions. 

These  con-elations  are  equally  well,  or  even  still  better. 
Been  in  the  objective  appliances  used.  We  may  properly 
say  that  in  its  higher  forms,  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment  is  effected  by  means  of 
■applementaxy  senses  and  supplementary  limbs.  All  ob- 
serving instruments,  all  weights,  measures,  scales,  micro- 
meters, verniers,  microscopes,  thermometers,  &c.,  are 
artificial  extensions  of  the  senses ;  and  all  levers,  screws, 
hammers,  wedges,  wheels,  lathes,  &c.,  are  artificial  exten- 
sions of  the  limbs.    The  magnifying  glass  adds  but  another 
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lease  to  tho  lenses  exiBtingin  the  eye.  Tluiorowl»riBbBtonB 
more  lover  attaohed  to  the  Beriea  of  leren  fonnmg  fhe  inn 
and  hand.  And  the  relationship  which  is  n  otmons  fa 
these  first  steps,  holds  thronghoat.  This  being  percaved,  a 
meaniag  becomes  manifest  in  the  &ct  that  the  defdopment 
of  these  snpplementazy  senses  is  dependent  on  the  derdop* 
ment  of  these  snpplememtar^  limbs,  and  vice  vertA.  Aocn- 
rato  me&snring  iostrnmenta  imp1]r  accurate  instnime&ts  tot 
turning  and  planing ;  and  these  cannot  be  made  viUmt 
the  aid  of  previouB  meaanring  instroments  of  some  Moai 
racj.  A  first-rate  astroaomiod  qn&dntit  can  be  produced 
only  by  a  first-rate  dividing  engine  j  a  fint-^rate  dmdinj 
engine  can  be  prodaced  only  by  first>rate  lathes  and  cntliiig 
tools ;  and  so,  tracing  the  requirements  backwards,  it  be> 
comes  obvioQS  that  only  by  repeated  actions  and  readaona 
on  each  other,  con  directiTe  and  ezecntire  implements  be 
brought  to  perfection.  Only  by  means  of  artificial  limbs 
can  artificial  senses  be  developed ;  and  only  throagh  atti* 
ficial  senses  does  it  become  possible  to  improve  artificial 
limbs. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  remarked  that  not  only  do  the  dims 
tive  and  ezecntive  elements  of  the  correspondence  develop 
hand  in  hand,  bnt  the  complications  thoy  reach  have  analo- 
gons  characters.  That  union  of  generalities  with  speckl- 
ities  which  we  found  to  distingnish  the  highly-involved  cc^ 
nitions  of  Science,  is  visible  also  in  the  highly.invotnd 
operations  of  Art.  Jnst  as  a  particular  conclusion  io 
Science  is  reached  by  putting  special  data  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple, which  general  principle  concreted  by  other  data  giTBi 
other  conclusions ;  so,  a  particular  art-product  is  obtained 
by  subjecting  to  special  manipnlations  the  material  obtained 
by  some  more  geneml  process,  which  material  sabjccted  to 
other  manipulations,  yields  other  art-products. 

§  165.  And  now  on  returning  from  this  long  and  elabo 
late  digression,  bringing  with  as  the  conceptions  srrivedi4 
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we  find  that  they  serve  greatly  to  elacidate  the  subject  of 
ihe  chapter — the  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  com- 
plexity. 

While  tracing  the  inter-dependence  of  impressibilities 
and  activities  as  they  evolve  into  regulative  and  operative 
faculties  of  high  orders,  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
correspondence  has  been  illustrated  in  several  ways.  The 
progressing  heterogeneity  of  the  impressions  received 
through  each  sense  has  shown  it ;  and  still  more  the  pro- 
gpressing  heterogeneity  of  the  combinations  of  impressions 
yielded  by  co-operation  of  the  senses.  The  compounding 
and  re-compounding  of  the  muscular  movements,  alike  of 
each  Kmb  by  itself  and  of  the  limbs  and  body  together, 
have  further  exemplified  it.  Above  all  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  advance  of  this  reciprocity  between  the  recipichmotor 
acts  and  the  dirigo^motor  acts,  which,  becoming  ever 
closer,  becomes  ever  more  involved;  so  that  eventually  a 
single  accurate  perception  implies  complex  muscular  ad- 
justments, and  a  single  exact  operation  implies  the  guidance 
of  complex  perceptions.  In  all  which  it  is  manifest  that,  as 
alleged  at  the  outset,  advance  in  speciality  of  correspon- 
dence is  in  its  higher  forms  achieved  through  advance  in 
complexity  of  correspondence. 

How  this  increase  of  the  correspondence  in  complexity 
which  we  have  followed  up  through  the  higher  animals  to 
Man,  has  been  continuing  during  civilization,  has  just  been 
shown :  the  advance  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts  abundantly 
exemplified  it.  One  note-worthy  fact,  however,  remains  to  be 
named.    Human  evolution,  considered  under  this  aspect,  is 
not  adequately  represented  objectively  by  the  developing 
Sciences  and  the  Arts*    It  must  be  looked  at  also  on  its  sub- 
jective aide  as  developing  fS^culty.    While  there  has  been 
advance  in  the  complexity  of  the  cognitions  and  < 
tions   that  have  been  age  by  age  attained  to,  ihei 
been  advance  in  the  ability  to  receive  complex  oog 
■nd  perfomn  complex  operations. 
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For  Bcientdfio  and  artiatio  progreu  ia  due  not  Kmplj  to 
the  acoamnlaCion  of  knowledge  and  of  q>pliBnoea ;  the  im- 
pressibilities and  tke  activities  hare  themaeHvM  growB  to 
higher  complicationB.  There  is  eridenoe  from  Tsrioos 
quarters  that  the  minds  of  the  inferior  hnmau  noes  oannot 
respond  to  relations  of  eren  moderate  eomplezity;  mndi 
less  to  those  highly^-oomplex  relations  with  which  ad'?anDed 
science  deals.  Aocor^g  to  the  traveller  loeatenant 
Walpole,  it  is  remarked  of  the  Sandwich  ialandersj  hj  their 
teachers^  "  that  in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  eduoalu% 
they  are  exceedingly  qoiok,  bat  not  in  the  higher  bnuudus, 
that  they  have  excellent  memories,  and  learn  by  rote  with 
wonderM  rapidity,  bat  will  not  e^ircise  their  ^jhiTitriig 
faculties."  That  is  to  say,  they  can  readily  receive  nnqile 
ideas  bnt  not  complex  ones.  Ag^ain,  of  the  Anstralians  we 
read  that  "  some  of  them  are  very  qnick  at  acquiring  know* 
ledge,  hot  they  have  no  power  of  combination  or  concentre 
tion."*  The  reports  of  Hindcx)  schools  disclose,  thongh  io 
a  less  marked  manner,  the  same  fact.  One  of  the  ressonf 
assigned  in  the  United  States  for  not  educating  n^ie 
children  along  with  white  childrenj  has  been  that  after  a 
certain  age  they  "do  not  correspondingly  advance  in  learn- 
ing— their  intellects  being  apparently  incapable  of  being 
cultured  beyond  a  particular  point."  And  this  statement, 
which  might  else  be  suspected  of  bias,  agrees  with  that 
made  respecting  the  same  race  in  Africa  by  Sir  Sauud 
Baker,  who  says ; — "  In  childhood  I  believe  the  negro  to  be 
in  advance,  in  intellectual  quickness,  of  the  white  diild  of  a 
similar  age,  but  the  mind  does  not  expand— it  promisN 
fruit  but  does  not  ripen."t  So,  too,  of  the  AurJajpi^Ti  chil- 
dren we  read  that  they  "  catch  np  words  readily  and  rqiert 
tltem,  bat  seem  incapable  of  connecting  words  with  oon^ 
spending  idcas."^     Even  the  finest  uncivilized  races  flhow 

*  Sm  Froceedisg*  of  the  Ethnological  Socie^. 

t  The  Albert  ITfuiu.     Vol  I,  p.  289: 

t  TnUH.  EUl  Soo.    Haw  Series  Vd.  IT,  p.  ZM.  I 
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OS  the  like  limitation.  *' Without  genius  for  discovery,  and 
incapable  of  generalizing/'  the  New  Zealanders  ''  are  never- 
theless apt  at  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  learning  "  *  *  * 
*'  boys  at  ten  years  of  age  are  more  intelligent  than  English 
boys ;  but,  as  a  rule,  few  New  Zealanders  could  be  taught  to 
equal  Englishmen  in  their  highest  faculties/'*  In  all  these 
cases,  as  also  in  the  minor  cases  continually  occurring  among 
ourselves  of  inability  to  understand  reasonings  passing  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  abstruseness^  the  interpretation  is  that  the 
intellect  has  not  reached  a  complexity  equal  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  relations  to  be  perceived.  Not  only  with 
purely  intellectual  cognitions  does  this  hold ;  it  holds  also 
with  what  we  distinguish  as  moral  cognitions.  In  the 
Australian  language  there  are  no  words  answering  to 
justice,  sin,  guilt.  Among  most  of  the  lower  races,  acts 
of  generosity  or  mercy  are  incomprehensible.  That  is  to 
say,  the  more  involved  relations  of  human  actions  in  their 
social  bearings  are  not  cognizable.  We  must  therefore 
conclude  that  the  complex  manifestations,  intellectual  and 
moral,  which  distinguish  the  large-brained  European  from 
the  small-brained  savage,  have  been  step  by  step  made  pos- 
sible by  successive  complications  of  faculty. 

Having,  in  the  previous  chapters,  pointed  out  how  greater 
length  of  life  and  higher  degree  of  life  accompany  increased 
speciality  and  increased  generality  of  correspondences,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  where  both  these  unite  in 
producing  correspondences  of  increased  complexity,  the  like 
result  must  happen.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  not 
only  is  this  true  of  the  more  complex  intellectual  guidance 
which,  through  the  medium  of  Science,  advances  the  Arts ; 
bat  it  is  true  of  the  more  complex  emotional  guidance 
which,  by  making  social  order  possible,  contributes  to  the 
greater  individual  safety  that  social  order  br' 

*  Thomptoo'a.Hew  ZeakncL    YoL  I^ 


CHAPTER  IX 

THB  CO-ORDINATION  OF  CX)aRESPONDENOn. 

§  166.  FtJLLT  to  compreliend  the  increase  of  fihe  oone* 
spondence  between  the  organism  and  its  environment^  in 
speciality^  in  generality,  and  in  complexity,  it  is  reqnirite 
to  contemplate  tlie  facts  nnder  yet  another  aspect.  We 
mnst  look  at  the  general  conditions  by  falfilment  of  which 
these  more  elaborate  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer  rela- 
tions are  made  possible.  The  performance  of  a  compoond 
action  in  response  to  a  compound  impression^  implies  some- 
thing more  than  a  susceptibility  to  each  of  the  sevenl 
elements  constituting  the  compound  impression^  and  a 
power  to  effect  each  of  the  several  motions  constitutiiig  tlis 
compoimd  action.  It  implies  that  the  constituent 
tions  and  contractions  shall  be  combined  after  a 
manner — shall  be  co-ordinated ;  and  the  perfection  of  tbe 
correspondence  will  vary  as  the  perfection  of  the  co- 
ordination. 

Let  us  take  iBrst  a  simple  case^  as  that  of  the  actions 
needed  for  escape  from  an  enemy.  When  we  rise  from 
creatures  in  which  the  motion  of  some  conspicuous  adjacent 
object  is  responded  to  by  random  muscular  movements,  to 
creatures  in  which  the  muscular  movements  are  such  as  to 
carry  the  body  away  from  the  dangerous  object ;  we  riia 
to  an  adjustment  of  at  least  two  joined  relations  in  Hib 
organism   to    two   joined    relations   in   the  environmeoi 
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Tbe  strong  yisnal  impression  prodaced  by  tlie  adjacent 
moving  object  being  the  stimnlos  to  activity ;  then^  that  the 
activity  may  be  of  the  right  kind^  snch  modification  of  the 
impression  as  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  body  in  space 
mast  be  recognized,  and  the  activity  modified  accordingly. 
The  impression  which  indicates  dangeronsness  and  that 
which  indicates  position,  mast  together  control  the  motor 
changes;  and  the  control  most  consist  in  so  ordering  their 
respective  amounts  that  the  resulting  motion  may  carry  the 
organism  away  from  the  source  of  danger.  When  distance 
as  well  as  direction  becomes  cognizable,  and  when  the  colour 
and  shape  of  the  object  are  distinguished  as  well  as  its  mass, 
the  stimulus  is  composed  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ele- 
ments, united  after  a  special  manner ;  and  the  more  rapid, 
skilfiil,  and  varied  the  consequent  actions  become,  the  more 
elaborate  and  more  perfect  are  the  implied  combinations 
of  motor  changes.  While  just  as  a  wrong  combination  of 
motor  changes  involves  a  fall  or  other  failure  of  action ;  so, 
a  wrong  combination  of  the  separate  stimuli  entails  a  mis- 
taken perception. 

Space  need  not  be  occupied  in  tracing  up  these  simple 
kinds  of  co-ordination.  It  is  obvious  that  throughout  the 
eeries  of  increasingly-compound  perceptions,  including  even 
the  xecogpiitions  of  localities  by  identification  of  surrounding 
objects,  the  constituents  of  each  perception  co-operate  after 
a  particular  manner;  and  that,  as  especially  seen  in  this 
case  of  localities,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  definite  relation- 
ship among  them  that  a  definite  perception  is  possible.  No 
less  obvious  is  it  that  the  increasingly-complex  actions  by 
which  higher  creatures  achieve  their  ends,  succeed  only  in 
as  fiir  as  the  muscular  contractions  implied  are  fitly  regu- 
lated in  their  order,  their  amounts,  and  their  modes  of  con« 
junction. 

}  167.  Advancing  from  these  cases  in  which  the  » 

■limnli^  though  heterogenous,  are  made  up  of  ele 

17 
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are  nmoltazieoiisly  present  to  the  senses^  to  the  CMOi  in 
which  some  of  their  elements  are  present  to  the  senses  and 
some  not ,  we  meet  with  a  sensozy  co-ordination  of  a  new 
and  higher  order.  And  wliere  the  responding  motions^  no 
longer  occnrring  as  an  inseparable  group,  are  divided  bj 
intervals  that  vary  according  to  ciroomstanoes,  we  see  a 
parallel  progress  in  motor  co-ordination.  A  creatore  which 
when  pursued  runs  to  its  burrow,  supplies  ns  with  an  in- 
stance of  tbe  one;  while  an  instance  of  the  other  ocean 
in  any  process  whicb,  like  the  building  of  a  nest,  is 
effected  by  instalments  variously  interrupted  by  other  pro- 
cedures. From  the  stage  in  which  a  single  past 
impression  unites  with  many  present  ones  to  compose  a 
special  stimulus,  and  in  which  the  action  completed  at  in- 
tervals is  tolerably  homogeneous  in  character,  tke  advance 
is  towards  a  union  of  many  past  impressions  with  present 
ones,  and  towards  a  kind  of  action  increasingly  heten^^ 
neous  in  its  instalments,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  their 
succession.  In  men's  daily  transactions,  the  complex 
sights,  sounds,  and  muscular  sensations,  serving  for  im- 
mediate guidance,  are  co-ordinated  with  recollections  of  the 
persons,  places,  things,  events,  to  which  those  transactiouB 
refer;  and  one  who  mistakes  the  hour  at  which  certain 
business  is  to  be  done  with  certain  people  at  a  certain 
office,  shows  us  how  a  failure  arises  from  imperfect  co- 
ordination of  the  past  and  present  impressions  constituting 
the  directive  stimulus.  The  operations  by  which  wheat  is 
sown,  weeded,  reaped,  stacked,  thrashed,  winnowed,  taken 
to  market,  and  sold,  compose  a  series  of  widely-different 
groups  of  actions  (each  consisting  of  many  minor  groups), 
divided  by  dissimilar  and  variable  intervals,  all  combined 
to  achieve  a  single  end ;  and  to  achieve  it  they  must  be 
adjusted  in  a  particular  manner.  The  elaborateness  of 
these  advanced  correspondences  in  which  time  past,  tims 
present,  and  time  future  ore  alike  involved,  and  which  hare 
simultaneous  reference  to  sundry  places  in  space,  is  an 
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daboiateness  measured  by  the  nninber  of  past  impressions 
oompounded  with  present  ones^  and  past  actions  com- 
pounded with  present  ones.  But  the  all-essential  thing  is 
the  definiteness  with  which  the  combination  is  adapted  to 
the  combination  of  external  circumstances — ^the  goodness 
of  the  co-ordination. 

}  168.  A  still  higher  species  of  co-ordination  growing 
imperceptibly  out  of  the  last,  and  Taguely  seen  even  in  the 
lUustrationB  just  given,  involves  not  simply  the  union  of 
past  with  present  specialities,  but  the  union  of  generalities 
with  both.  The  perception  received  yesterday  when  the 
barometer  stood  at  *'  Fair/'  together  with  the  perception 
received  to-day,  when  it  stands  at  ''Change,''  bring  no  con- 
dosion  unless  joined  to  the  generalization  that  a  fall  of  the 
mercurial  column  commonly  indicates  rain.  Nay,  before  a 
tame  inference  can  be  drawn  for  to-morrow's  guidance,  these 
data  must  be  joined  with  the  further  generalization,  that 
only  when  the  air  is  charged  with  water  to  a  certain  degree 
18  rain  indicated  by  a  falling  barometer.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  that  of  a  physician  prescribing  for  his  patient,  many 
remembered  observations  of  bygone  symptoms,  many  ob- 
servations of  existing  ones,  and  many  general  truths  serving 
to  interpret  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  must  enter 
into  that  directive  process  which  terminates  in  an  appro- 
priate course  of  treatment. 

But  the  most  developed  form  of  co-ordination  is  that 
exhibited  by  quantitative  science.  In  this,  not  only  must 
specialities  be  combined  with  generalities  after  a  perfectly 
definite  manner;  but  there  must  be  perfect  definiteness 
in  each  constituent  of  the  combination.  The  perceptions 
by  which  the  data  are  obtained  must  have  their  elements  so 
exactly  co-ordinated  as  to  givo  measured  results.  The  laws 
of  dependence  must  be  so  known  that  they  can  be  expressed 
nomerically.  And  the  process  by  which,  out  of  data  and 
laws,  the  prevision  is  finally  evolved,  must  have  eafik  step 
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nuited  with  preceding  and  succeeding  steps  in  a  mode  fhai 
is  quite  specific.  An  estimate  of  the  horse-power  required 
to  move  a  given  steam-vessel  at  a  specified  speed,  involves 
these  general  truths : — ^that  the  resistance  enoonntered  by 
a  body  moving  through  fluid  varies  as  the  square  of  tiie 
velocity ;  that  the  area  opposed  by  a  vessel  to  the  water 
varies  as  the  squares  of  its  dimensions;  that  the  ton* 
nage  varies  as  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions ;  with  sundiy 
others.  Particular  forces^  weights,  specific  gravities, 
lengths,  breadths,  depths,  have  to  be  combined  with  these 
general  truths,  each  with  each ;  and  the  results  have  to  be 
further  combined  after  particular  modes.  If  one  of  the 
generalities  be  applied  to  the  wrong  specialities — if  the 
formula  for  resistance  be  brought  to  bear,  not  on  the  figuref 
representing  sectional  area,  but  on  those  representing  ton- 
nage— ^if  the  data  be  inexact,  or  the  principles  be  misunder- 
stood, or  the  calculation  be  erroneously  performed,  that  is 
— ^if  there  bo  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  various  mental 
acts  involved;  a  false  conclusion  is  reached:  there  is  a 
failure  of  cognition :  the  internal  relations  are  not  rightly 
adjusted  to  external  ones,  as  is  proved  by  the  result. 

It  will  further  elucidate  both  this  doctrine  of  co-ordina- 
tion and  the  general  doctrine  of  correspondence,  if  wo  con- 
sider how,  for  the  perfect  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer 
relations,  there  must  exist  in  the  first,  elements  and  changes 
symbolizing  all  the  essential  elements  and  changes  in  the 
last.  Undeveloped  life  is  led  by  associations  among  some 
of  the  superficial  attributes  of  things.  Developed  hfe  is 
led  by  associations  among  those  fundamental  attributes  on 
which  the  actions  of  the  things  depend.  There  is  no  in- 
variable connexion  between  a  loud  sound  and  an  adjacent 
enemy  j  and  hence,  creatures  in  which  one  of  these  serves 
as  an  index  to  the  other,  are  often  wrong  in  the  adjustments 
of  their  internal  relations  to  external  ones.  But  the  con- 
nexion between  linear  dimensions  and  solid  contents,  or 
between  velocity  and  momentum,  is  constant,  and  therefors 
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aSEbrds  infallible  guidance.  Before  this  infallible  guidance 
can  be  had,  however^  aU  ihe  elements  of  the  relation  must 
be  known.  Whenever  a  group  of  inner  relations,  or  cogni* 
tion,  is  completely  conformed  to  a  group  of  outer  relations, 
or  phenomenon^  bj  a  rational  process — ^whenever  there  is 
what  we  call  an  tmderstanding  of  the  phenomenon — the 
composition  of  the  phenomenon  is,  in  a  sense,  paralleled 
by  the  composition  of  the  cognition.  The  law  that  the 
momentum  of  a  moving  body  varies  as  its  velocity  mul- 
tiplied into  its  weight,  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist 
in  the  mind  conceptions  answering  to  momentum,  velocity, 
and  weight;  it  cannot  be  known  until  there  exist  in  the 
mind  ideas  of  time,  space,  and  matter,  without  which  velo- 
city and  momentum  are  inconceivable;  it  cannot  be  known 
nntil  there  are  processes  of  thought  answering  to  those 
quantitative  connexions  which  ''  varies  as ''  and  '^  multiplied 
into ''  indicate  >  nay,  the  law  cannot  be  known  until  the 
states  of  consciousness  symbolizing  time  and  space,  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  velocity ;  nor  until  the  states 
of  consciousness  symbolizing  velocity  and  weight  are  so 
co-ordinated  as  to  symbolize  momentum ;  nor  until  these 
three  are  again  co-ordinated  according  to  those  laws  of 
relation  implied  by  "varies  as"  and  "multiplied  into.'' 
That  is,  every  attribute  necessarily  mvolved  in  the  pheno- 
menon must  have  its  internal  representative;  and  the 
several  laws  of  dependence  among  these  attributes  must  bo 
each  represented  by  some  constant  relation  among  their 
representatives. 

These  facts  bring  out  into  yet  clearer  light,  the  general 
docJ|rine  variously  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters.  That 
in  these  highest  manifestations  of  Life  produced  by  the  cul 
tore  of  civilization — ^these  quantitative  previsions  which  im- 
ply  such  intense  vital  action  while  they  so  greatly  subserve 
self-preservation  by  facilitating  commerce  and  the  artft- 
there  ahonld  be  this  elaborate  and  complete  co-ordinaii 
of  inner  relations  to  symbolize  outer  relations^  W0twe§ 


orowning  illiistratioii  of  the  tndility  thafc  Life  is  the  mtim^ 
tenanoe  of  a  ooneflpondenoe  between  the  oiganism  end  its 
enTiioiimeii^  and  tliat  the  degiee  of  life  ▼arm 
of  oorrespondenoe.  The  manj  pioofe  whkh  hflE?e  been 
given  that  the  life  and  the  coneBpondence  adnoioe  hand  in 
hand,  become  doably  condushre  on  finding  that  the  two 
colminaie  fa^gelfaBri 
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THB  INTEGRATION   OF   CORRESPONDENGUL 

§  169.  There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  which  tha 
phenomena  of  Life  must  be  contemplated.  We  have  to 
note  how^  out  of  co-ordination,  there  grows  up  integration. 
Compound  impressions,  as  well  as  the  compound  motions 
guided  by  them,  continually  approach  in  their  apparent 
characters  to  simple  impressions  and  simple  motions.  The 
co-ordinated  elements  of  any  stimulus  or  of  any  act  ever 
tend  towards  union ;  and  eventually  become  distinguishable 
from  one  another  only  by  analysis.  Further,  the  connexion 
between  stimulus  and  act  also  becomes  constantly  closer ; 
80  that  at  last  they  seem  two  sides  of  the  same  change. 

Only  by  virtue  of  this  law  do  the  higher  kinds  of  corre- 
spondence become  possible.  In  its  absence,  complex  im- 
pressions could  not  generate  complex  actions  with  the 
needful  rapidity;  nor  would  there  be  time  for  that  immense 
multiplicity  of  adjustments  which  developed  life  displays. 
If  the  two  organic  changes  which  constitute  sensation  and 
motion,  did  not,  in  superior  creatures,  follow  with  greater 
rapidity  than  the  withdrawal  of  a  snail  into  its  shell  follows 
the  touch  of  its  horn,  all  those  correspondences  with  the 
environment  which  imply  any  quickness  of  adaptation 
would  be  impracticable.  K  the  period  that  elapses  between 
the  gaze  of  a  young  child  at  a  stranger  and  the  fit  of  crying 
Ihat  foDowB  (a  period  during  which  the  component  jisatX 
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impressions  are  being  o<M)rdinated)»  were  liabitniiny  pani* 
loled  in  the  perceptions  of  adalta— if  oompoimd  cogmtions 
were  not  formed^  and  the  appropriate  operations  prodnoed 
by  them^  in  periods  incomparably  briefer^  human  life  would 
cease. 

The  necessity  for  this  progressiYe  integ^ratiou  will  be 
most  clearly  understood  if^  regarding  sensations  as  symboU 
and  perception  as  the  interpretation  of  groups  of  symbdbi 
we  observe  what  takes  place  with  verbal  symbols  and  the 
meanings  they  convey.  Where  intelligence  is  but  little 
evolved^  a  single  sensation,  as  of  scent^  serves  the  ofgamsm 
for  an  index  of  the  combined  attribates  with  which  such 
scent  is  connected;  and  similarly^  in  undeveloped  langnage 
a  simple  sound  is  used  to  indicate  a  complex  idea.  In 
either  case^  this  system  answers  very  well  within  nanow 
limits.  But  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  oorrespon- 
dences  requires  another  system.  By  scent^  only  some 
objects  can  be  disting^oished :  many  are  scentless.  Simple 
sounds  and  marks  are  too  few  in  number  to  represent 
any  considerable  variety  of  ideas.  Hence^  in  either  case^ 
compound  symbols  must  be  used  before  there  can  be  a 
great  multiplication  of  the  correspondences.  Things  that 
are  without  odour,  and  things  that  are  alike  in  odour^  can 
be  divided  into  sub-classes  when  impressions  of  colour  and 
size,  as  well  as  of  scent,  can  be  appreciated.  And  when 
simple  sounds  are  endlessly  modified  by  articulations^  and 
simple  signs  are  replaced  by  composite  signs^  it  becomes 
possible  verbally  to  indicate  an  infinity  of  objects^  acti^ 
qualities,  &c.  But  on  what  condition  only  does  this  more 
elaborate  language  become  serviceable  ?  or^  to  confine  the 
attention  to  one  division  of  it — ^What  is  required  befcm 
composite  written  signs  can  supplant  simple  written  signs  f 
It  is  required  that  the  constituent  elements  of  each  corn* 
posite  sign  shall  be  so  efficiently  co-ordinated^  so  rapidly 
united  in  the  act  of  perception^  so  integrated,  as  to  become 
practically  one.    Ilad  the  letters  that  make  up  every  word 
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to  be  separatelj  identified,  as  the  child  identifies  them  when 
learning  to  read^  the  system  would  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
Able,  though  it  might  be,  to  express  with  precision  all 
verbal  articulations,  it  could  never  compete  with  the  limited 
system  of  simple  signs,  did  it  remain  thus  cumbrous  in  its 
application.  Similarly  with  the  primordial  language  of 
perception.  If  the  several  colours,  size,  shape,  motion, 
direction,  and  distance,  of  an  object,  had  to  be  successively 
identified  by  the  creature  perceiving  it — ^if  the  object  had 
to  be  spelled  out  in  this  deliberate  fashion ;  the  method  of 
recognition  by  combined  sensations  would  yield  in  utility  to 
the  method  of  recognition  by  a  single  sensation.  Universal 
in  its  powers,  it  would  yet  be  too  slow  of  use  to  satisfy 
the  requirements.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
gressive integration  of  the  component  correspondences 
removes  this  difficulty,  by  practically  reducing  the  com- 
pound signs  to  simple  ones.  A  word  made  up  of  a  dozen 
letters  comes  eventually  to  be  recognized  as  quickly  as 
a  single  letter.  The  host  of  impressions  involved  in  the 
perception  of  a  carriage,  seemingly  take  no  more  time  to 
receive  and  interpret  than  a  single  sound  or  taste.  And  thus 
there  is  immeasurable  gain  in  the  speciality  of  the  corre- 
spondences, without  loss  in  their  rapidity.  Let  us  glance 
at  the  results. 

§  170.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  apparent  simul- 
taneity with  which  the  many  visual  sensations  given  us  by 
an  object,  arouse  those  ideas  of  tangible  extension,  of  resist- 
ance, of  texture,  with  which  experience  has  joined  them: 
tho  entire   group  of  sensations  and  the  inferences  drawn 
(rem  them,  seeming  to  constitute  but  a  single  state  of  cod 
Bciousness.    Nor  is  it  requisite  to  do  more  than  indicate  ti 
exceeding  precision  with  which  the  most  complex  asaei 
blages  of  these  symbols  are  instantly  distinguished  fin 
nearly  identical  assemblages;   as  shown  in  our  ability 
recognize  by  a  single  look,  a  particular  person,  and  even 
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porticiilar  menial  state.  But  to  convey  a  ymA  tdea  of  Ai 
manner  in  which  this  integration  of  oorrespondenoeB  nb- 
senres  the  perceptions^  it  will  be  well  to  deBcribe  an  experi- 
ment showing  its  extreme  strength  and  rapidiiy. 

We  judge  of  distance  by  at  least  three  separate  indict 
tions.  When  the  observed  object  is  known  to  tub,  the  iii|^ 
it  subtends^  or^  rather^  the  space  which  its  image  coven  en 
the  retina^  aids  in  the  estimate.  The  particolar  focal  acyui^ 
ments  which  the  eyes  undergo  to  obtain  distinct  visaon,  and 
which  are  accompanied  by  certain  muscular  sensations^  assiit 
And  the  muscular  sensations  accompanying  dne  conveigenoe 
of  the  visual  axes^  supply  a  third  evidence.  In  ordinaqr 
vision  these  indications  agree.  But  by  that  ingenioos  in- 
strument of  Professor  Wheatstone's  invention — ^the  FiBendo- 
scope — ^the  last  two  are  made  to  contradict  each  other. 
The  muscular  actions  by  which  the  visual  axes  are  adjusted 
being  the  more  marked^  and  accompanied  by  the  stronger 
sensations^  give  the  preponderating  evidence  ;  and  the  resott 
is  that  when  looked  at  through  the  Pseudoscope^  convex 
objects  seem  concave  and  concave  objects  seem  convex.  Bj 
particular  management,  however — ^that  is^  by  adding  to  ths 
evidence  firom  focal  adjustment  some  further  evidence — the 
verdict  of  consciousness  may  be  suddenly  reversed.  If, 
afler  contemplating  the  inside  of  a  cup  and  wondering  at  its 
apparent  convexity^  the  cup  be  turned  laterally  little  hj 
little,  so  that  the  outside  gradually  comes  into  view  and 
the  opening  grows  more  elliptical,  there  presently  arrives  s 
time  when  the  perception  all  at  once  changes,  and  the  cop 
is  seen  under  its  ordinary  aspect.  Now  the  fact  here  to  be 
remarked  as  so  significant,  is  the  impossibility  of  any  inter- 
mediate or  hesitating  judgment.  Notwithstanding  Uie  con- 
flict of  evidence,  there  is,  save  at  the  moment  of  change^ 
a  definite  perception  either  of  concavity  or  of  convexity. 
The  perception  is  not  incomplete  or  obscure,  but  perfectly 
distinct.  The  preponderating  impressions  dragging  wiA 
them  all  those  other  impressions   which  thej  haWtwi^f 
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imply^  produce  the  same  effect  as  though  these  other  im« 
pressions  were  actnally  received,  instead  of  the  opposite 
ones  being  received.  The  co-ordinated  sensations  have 
become  so  integrated  that  no  considerable  part  of  the 
gronp  can  be  present  to  consciousness  without  the  whole 
group  being  present. 

With  the  executive  processes  as  well  as  with  the  directive 
processes,  this  integration  takes  place.  A  long-employed 
combination  of  muscular  actions  is  at  last  almost  undecom- 
posable*  The  tricks  of  walk,  of  attitude,  of  manual  action, 
whidi  children  acquire,  and  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
break  them,  furnish  examples.  We  have  another  example 
in  stanmiering,  which,  conmiencing  as  it  often  does  with 
imitation^  becomes,  when  once  established,  next  to  incur- 
able. So,  too,  is  it  with  peculiarities  of  handwriting.  The 
motions  of  the  fingers  having  by  years  of  practice  been  co« 
ordinated  in  a  particular  manner,  cannot  be  otherwise  co- 
ordinated without  a  degree  of  labour  to  which  few  are  equal. 
Though,  by  moving  them  slowly  and  with  attention,  the 
fingers  may  be  made  to  produce  differently-formed  letters ; 
yet,  on  the  attention  being  relaxed  and  the  usual  speed 
resumed,  the  letters  re-acquire  their  old  characters.  Simi- 
larly in  all  handicrafts,  chains  of  perpetusJly-repeated  mus- 
cular actions,  however  complex,  eventually  approximate  in 
rapidity  and  ease  to  simple  motions ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cease  to  be  capable  of  modified  adjustment — ^tend  more  and 
more  to  produce  one  another  automatically — grow  insepa- 
rable— ^become  integrated. 

Similar  integrations  go  on  between  cognitions  and  the 
operations  guided  by  them.  In  the  child  learning  to  walk, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  a  neighbouring  object,  or  to  pronounce  a 
word,  there  is  a  deliberate  and  conscious  modification  of  the 
motions  in  obedience  to  the  sensations.  But  in  after-years 
die  Tarions  muscular  adjustments  by  which,  fi*om  minute  to 
mimitoj  liha  intentions  are  fulfilled,  follow  the  will  instanta- 

'^^^htmk  oversight  of  the   intellect.     While 
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absorbed  in  gossip,  the  seamstress  makes  atitoh  after  stitch 
by  a  co-ordination  of  sensations  and  actiona  that  has  become 
next  to  instinctive.  When  deep  in  thonght^-^' absent  in 
mind/'  as  the  phrase  is — ^the  occurrence  of  particalar  per- 
ceptions will  often  be  nnconscioaslj  followed  by  the  actions 
appropriate  to  them :  sometimes  with  Indicroos  effect.  The 
start  on  one  side  caused  by  a  lond  noise  dose  at  hand,  or 
the  throwing  ont  of  the  arms  to  regain  the  balance  after 
haying  slipped,  shows  us  how  directive  and  executive  pro- 
cesses, originally  quite  distinct,  come  to  be  so  united  that 
one  follows  the  other  not  only  instantly  and  without  voli- 
tion, but  often  without  the  possibility  of  prevention.  Even 
where  the  impressions  and  motions  are  both  extremely  com- 
plex, the  law  may  be  traced ;  witness  the  feats  of  a  skilfiil 
billiard-player.  In  one  of  his  strokes  we  see  the  relative 
positions  of  the  three  balls  to  one  another,  to  the  cushions, 
and  to  the  pockets,  all  united  into  a  complex  visual  impres- 
sion co-ordinated  with  the  greatest  nicety ;  we  see  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cue,  its  adjustment  to  the  ball,  the  strength  of 
its  impact,  and  the  quality  of  its  impact,  all  accurately  modi- 
fied to  suit  the  requirements ;  and  we  see  that  by  long  habit 
the  compound  impression  has  been  so  united  with  the  com- 
pound action,  that  the  one  follows  the  other  almost  mecha- 
nically. No  reasoning  or  calculation  is  required ;  or,  indeed, 
is  permissible.  For  it  is  notorious  that  in  games  of  skill, 
any  lengthened  consideration  or  active  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  faculties,  almost  inevitably  causes  a 
failure.  The  direct  guidance  that  has  been  established 
between  the  constituent  sensations  and  constituent  motions, 
must  be  allowed  free  play;  and  success  becomes  sure  in 
proportion  as,  by  constant  co-ordination,  the  combined 
changes  become  practically  one  change. 

In  all  which  we  may  perceive  how  that  automatic  cha- 
racter shown  in  the  simple  correspondences  of  inferior 
creatures,  is  gradually  assumed  by  more  complex  corro- 
spondenccs — how  that  integration  which    tho    reflex  and 
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purely  instinctiye  correspondences  perfectly  exemplify^  ii 
partially  exemplified  by  all  higher  correspondences, 

§  171.  Not  only  to  the  constituents  of  immediate  percep- 
tion^ to  the  elements  of  composite  motion^  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  two^  does  this  law  apply ;  it  applies  also  to 
the  highest  processes  of  cognition.  The  most  advanced 
conceptions  of  science  display  it  equally  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  manipulatory  skill.  For  making  a  generalization 
is^  in  reality^  integrating  the  various  separate  cognitions 
which  the  generalization  includes — uniting  them  into  a 
single  cognition.  After  there  has  been  a  mental  accumu- 
lation of  facts  presenting  a  certain  community  of  nature 
(remembered  first  as  isolated  facts  and  after  further  expe- 
rience colligated  as  &cts  having  some  resemblance)^  there 
suddenly^  on  the  occurrence  perhaps  of  some  typical  example^ 
arises  a  cognition  of  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  sequence 
cx>mmon  to  the  whole  group :  the  particular  facts^  before 
loosely  aggregated^  all  at  once  crystallize  into  a  general  fact 
— ore  integrated.  The  mode  in  which  this  result 

is  brought  about^  is  the  same  in  these  highest  cases  as  in 
ihe  lowest  cases.  Continuous  repetition  of  experiences  in 
which  any  two  sensations  are  always  joined^  any  two  mus- 
cular contractions  constantly  performed  together^  or  any 
perception  uniformly  followed  by  a  special  motion^  results 
in  the  greater  or  less  integration  of  the  component  changes; 
and,  similarly,  continuous  repetition  of  those  more  complex 
experiences  which,  though  superficially  unlike,  one  and  all 
present  the  same  fundamental  relation  of  co-existence  or 
sequence,  ultimately  establishes  a  union  in  thought  between 
the  elements  of  this  relation,  and  still-multiplying  expe- 
riences go  on  consolidating  the  union.  It  will  be 
obvious  without  details,  that  the  same  thing  holds  rc'^ww)^ 
ing  the  generalization  of  generalizations.  The  i 
of  correspondences  is  traceable  firom  the  simplii 
most  elaborate  of  the  intellectual  processes. 
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last,  as  in  the  first,  the  effect  is  to  simplify  the  directive  and 
oxecutiye  actions,  and  so  to  make  practicable  those  adjust- 
ments that  would  else  fail  fix>m  the  too  slow  sacoession  of 
the  processes  they  involved.  For  as  the  perception  of  a 
complex  object  would  commonly  be  nseless  if  the  per- 
cipient had  to  spell  out  the  constituent  sensations ;  so,  any 
series  of  compound  experiences  which,  embodied  in  a  gene- 
ralization, afford  valuable  guidance,  would  be  of  little  or  no 
service  if  every  member  of  the  series  had  to  be  separately 
recollected  before  the  guiding  cognition  could  be  formed. 

§  172.  This  gradual  union  of  the  elements  of  any  internal 
change  by  whidi  the  organism  adapts  its  acts  to  an  extenuJ 
co-existence  or  sequence,  has  been,  in  common  with  previous 
traits  of  advancing  correspondence,  abundantly  displayed  ia 
the  course  of  human  evolution.  Progress  in  integration  has 
been  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  progress  in  speciality 
and  complexity,  since  without  it  highly  special  and  complex 
correspondences  cannot  be  achieved ;  and  hence  in  propor- 
tion as  civilization  has  displayed  the  last  it  must  have  dis- 
played the  first.  The  one  having  been  illustrated  in  detail 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  illustrate  the  other.  Similarly, 
greater  length  and  degree  of  Life,  involved  as  they  are  by 
g^reater  complexity  and  speciality  of  correspondence,  have 
accompanied  that  greater  integration  which  has  rendered 
these  Dossible. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   CORRESPONDENCES  IN  THEIR  TOTALITY. 

$  173.  Thus  then  we  find  illastrated  in  all  ways  the  trath 
enunciated  at  the  outset^  that  the  connexions  among  vital 
actions  directly  or  indirectly  correspond  with  the  con- 
nexions among  actions  in  the  enyironment.  That  method 
by  which  we  sought  out  the  fondamental  fact  on  which  to 
base  a  Synthetic  Psychology^  is  justified  by  its  results.  On 
comparing  the  phenomena  of  mental  life  with  the  most 
nearly  allied  phenomena — those  of  bodily  life— and  inquir- 
ing what  is  common  to  both  groups^  a  generalization  was 
disclosed  which  proves  on  examination  to  express  the  essen- 
tial character  of  all  mental  actions.  Regarded  under  every 
variety  of  aspect,  intelligence  is  found  to  consist  in  the 
establishment  of  correspondences  between  relations  in  the 
organism  and  relations  in  the  environment ;  and  the  entire 
development  of  intelligence  may  be  formulated  as  the  pro- 
gress of  such  correspondences  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  Speci- 
ality, in  Grenerality,  in  Complexity. 

As  hinted  more  than  once,  thrae  several  modes  in  which 
the  advance  of  the  correspondence  displays  itself,  are  but 
so  many  diffiarent  aspects  of  one  mode.  The  vast  array  of 
phenomena  which,  for  convenience^  sake,  we  have  con- 
sidered under  distinct  beads,  torm  m  wslity  cm  general^ 
continuous,  and  insepanUe  evofatioB.  ^  sinraU 

taneouly^  the  wions  enbn  sf  f  I  bave 
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rondered  one  another  possible.  Ereiy  kind  of  admooe  bai 
opened  tbe  way  tor  advances  of  oUier  Icindaj  and  theas 
again  Iiave  reacted  in^  like  manneT.  AH  hare  been  fnr- 
thered  "bj  each ;  and  each  has  been  fnrUiBred  'hf  aU.  Not 
only  is  extension  of  the  correspondence  in  ^Gme,  ai  fint 
rendered  possible  only  by  its  pztenaion  in  Space  j  but  ulti- 
mately, BB  in  the  researches  of  astronomers,  the  greatest 
extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Space  ia  aohiered 
through  its  extension  in  Time.  Not  only  does  progress  of 
Uie  correspondence  in  Time  and  Space  involre  i 
its  speciality;  bnti,  eventually,  that  i 
speciality  implied  by  the  making  of  telescopes  and  chiono- 
meters,  gires  a  new  progress  to  the  correspondence  in  TSbs 
and  Space.  On  the  one  band,  snch  greater  ooBi|dexit7  nt 
the  oorrecpondence  as  is  shown  by  diacriminalaig  betima 
objects  which  have  many  attributes  in  common,  amonnta  to 
advance  in  its  speciality ;  and,  on  the  otlier  hand,  advanoe 
in  speoiality  is  that  withont  which  greater  complozily  o> 
correspondence  cannot  be  reached.  While,  by  the  eorre* 
spondence  to  higher  generalities,  the  way  is  opened  fiir 
more  complex  and  more  special  correspondences;  it  is  by 
accnmnlated  experiences  of  snch  more  complex  and  more 
special  correspondences  that  the  correspondence  to  stall 
higher  gcner^ities  is  mode   possible.  At  both 

extremes  of  the  evolution  this  eoiuentus  among  the  variou 
orders  of  correepondence  is  clearly  traceable;  but  the 
further  the  development  advances  the  more  intimate  does 
the  eomenaut  become.  If  we  consider  the  resnlta  of  im- 
proved vision  in  somo  inferior  species,  we  see  that  besides 
bringing  within  view  a  wider  region,  and  so  extending  the 
correspondence  in  Space,  and  besides  giving  earlier  notice 
of  approaching  prey  or  enemies,  and  so  extending  tIieome> 
spondence  in  Time ;  it  brings  a  greater  power  of  diacrimhia* 
ting  among  near  objects,  and  so  initiates  correBpondenoea 
of  higher  speciality.  Similai-ly,  on  observing  what  takes 
place  in  the  man  of  science  who  adjusts  a  farther  inner 
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relation  to  some  further  outer  relation — say  tlie  relation 
between  an  electric  current  and  the  magnetization  of  iron 
i— we  see  that  while  the  discovery  is  an  advance  in  speci- 
ality of  correspondence^  it  immediately  leads  to  a  variety 
of  advances  in  aU  orders  of  correspondences.  It  makes 
possible  generalities  and  specialities  of  correspondence  to 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Through  the 
galvanometer  it  leads  to  adjustments,  both  general  and 
special,  between  inner  relations  and  the  outer  relations 
subsisting  among  electrical  phenomena  of  various  orders. 
In  the  same  way  it  does  the  same  thing  in  respect  to  an 
immense  range  of  chemical  phenomena.  And  it  similarly 
brings  within  reach  a  vast  series  of  thermal  phenomena. 
Through  the  agency  of  the  electric  telegraph  which  has 
also  grown  out  of  it,  it  makes  possible  hosts  of  special 
correspondences  between  men's  actions  and  the  changes 
occurring  at  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surface;  it 
enables  astronomers  to  ascertain  the  relative  longitudes  of 
observatories  with  the  greatest  nicety;  and  by  supplying 
them  with  an  improved  means  of  reg^tering  meridional 
transits,  it  ^ves  better  data  for  calculatiug  the  distances 
and  motions  of  the  stars,  for  determining  the  structure  of 
our  Sidereal  System,  for  ascertaining  the  motion  of  the  Sun 
through  space.  In  such  among  other  ways  has  this  one 
advance  fiBtcilitated  other  advances  of  all  orders  and  in  all 
directions ;  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  like  happens 
from  every  advance. 

So  that  fix>m  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  life,  the 
increasing  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is  one 
indivisible  progression.  Just  as  out  of  the  homogeneous 
tissue  with  which  every  organism  commences,  there  arises 
by  continuous  differentiation  and  integration,  a  congeries  of 
organs  perfomung  separate  functions  but  remaining  mutu- 
ally dependent,  or  rather  growing  more  mutually  dependent ; 
BO,  the  correspondence  bet?7een  the  actions  going  on  inside 
of  the  organism  and  those  going  on  outside  of  it,  beginning 


with  some  simple  homogeneoofi  corregpandencei  gnSmBf 
becomes  differentiated  into  Tarions  Cfrde/M  of  oomspon- 
dences^  which^  though  constant]^  more  and  more  sob* 
divided^  maintain  a  reo^yroeity  of  aid  fhafe  grows  OfW 
greater.  These  two  progressions  are  in  tnitii  parts  of  tihe 
same  progression.  Without  dwelling  on  the  &db  that  tihe 
primordial  tissue  displays  the  several  forms  of  irritability  in 
which  the  senses  originate^  and  that  the  organs  of  senses 
like  all  other  organs^  arise  by  diffiarentiation  of  this  primor- 
dial tissue — without  dwelling  on  the  ftet  that  the  impns* 
sions  received  by  these  senses  form  the  raw  mateorials  of 
intelligence,  which  arises  by  combination  of  them  and  mnsk 
therefore  conform  to  their  law  of  development — without 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  inteUigence  advanees  jpari  ptum 
with  the  advance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  nervooi 
system  has  the  same  law  of  development  as  the  other  sys- 
tems— ^without  dwelling  on  these  facts,  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest  that  as  the  progress  of  organization  and  the  pro- 
gress of  correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its  envi- 
ronment, are  but  different  aspects  of  the  evolution  of  Life  in 
general^  they  cannot  faQ  to  harmonize.  In  this  organisatioii 
of  experiences  which  constitutes  evolving  Intelligence,  there 
must  be  that  same  continuity,  that  same  sub-division  of 
function,  that  same  mutual  dependence,  and  that  same  ever* 
advancing  eansenstu,  which  characterize  the  physical  orga- 
nization. 

}  174.  That  Intelligence  has  neither  distinct  grades  nor 
is  constituted  of  faculties  that  are  truly  independent,  baft 
that  its  highest  manifestations  are  the  effects  of  a  oompKoa- 
tion  that  has  arisen  by  insensible  steps  out  of  the  simplflst 
elements,  is  a  conclusion  equally  thrust  upon  na  when  ws 
turn  firom  the  characteristics  of  the  organism  to  the  ckimm> 
teristics  of  the  environment.  Every  act  of  Intsflfgwoi 
being,  in  essence,  an  adjustment  of  inner  to 
it  results  that  as,  in  the  advance  of  this 
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•ater  relations  increase  in  number,  in  complexity,  in  hete* 
rogeneity,  by  degrees  that  cannot  be  marked,  there  can  be 
no  precise  demarkations  between  the  successive  phases  of 
Intelligence.  The  space  througb  which  the  correspondence 
gradually  extends,  has  no  definite  boundary  up  to  which  a 
certain  order  of  mind  is  competent  but  beyond  which 
another  order  is  required.  No  exact  length  of  time  can  be 
named  as  the  greatest  to  which  the  actions  can  be  adjusted 
by  one  supposed  species  of  guiding  principle.  Among  the 
specialities  of  external  phenomena  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on 
that  which  can  be  reached,  but  not  passed,  by  a  particular 
denomination  of  mental  endowment.  Environing  objects 
and  environing  actions  passing  as  they  do  into  higher  and 
higher  complexities  by  gradations  that  are  insensible,  it  is 
impossible  to  diaw  among  them  a  Ime  up  to  which  some 
alleged  kind  of  intellectual  process  may  go  but  beyond 
which  it  cannot  go. 

Evidently  then,  the  classifications  current  in  our  philoso« 
phies  of  the  Mind  can  be  but  superficially  true.  Instinct, 
Season,  Perception,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagination, 
WiU,  &c.,  must  be  either  conventional  groupings  of  the 
correspondences,  or  divisions  among  the  operations  which 
are  instrumental  in  effecting  the  correspondences.  However 
widely  contrasted  they  may  seem,  these  various  modes  of 
Intelligence  cannot  be  anything  else  than  either  particular 
ways  in  which  the  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  is 
achieved,  or  particular  parts  of  the  process  of  adjustment. 

That  there  are  distinctions  among  the  groups  of  pheno* 
mena  thus  named  is  doubtless  true.  But,  when  considered 
in  their  essentials,  it  becomes  manifest  that  some  of  them 
merge  into  one  another  as  branches  into  a  trunk,  and  that 
ihe  rest  are  but  the  different  constituents  of  which  some 
bmneh  is  made  up. 


§  175»  Bmm  a  mm  r^^n  of  inquiry  opens  before  us. 

M^jall   tlie    phenomena   of  Psycholog 
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come  within  this  formula  which  unites  them  with  those  of 
Physiology^  we  have  now  to  see  what  distinguishes  the  one 
group  from  the  other.  We  decided  that  we  should  ''  best 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  clear  exposition  by  first  exhibiting 
mental  cyolution  as  it  may  be  most  generally  conceiyedy 
and  subsequently  specializing  the  conception''  (§  ISO). 
One  of  these  steps  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  chapten^ 
which  have  presented  psychological  truths  under  their 
broadest  aspect  as  biological  truths.  It  remains  to  take 
the  other  step  by  presenting  psychological  truths  under 
their  differential  aspect. 

For,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §§  54,  55,  though  objectiTe 
Psychology,  as  dealing  with  a  certain  order  of  vital 
activities,  comes  within  Biology  considered  as  the  entire 
scienco  of  Life,  it  nevertheless  constitutes  a  sub-^science 
clearly  marked  off  from  the  rest ;  just  in  the  same  way  that 
Chemistry,  although  a  part  of  tho  general  science  of  Mole- 
cular Physics,  is  rightly  erected  into  a  separate  sub-science, 
because  it  deals  with  the  re-distributions  of  heterogeneons 
molecules  instead  of  tho  re-distributions  of  homogeneous 
molecules. 

That  which  distinguishes  tho  science  of  psychical  Ufe 
from  tho  science  of  physical  life,  we  found  to  be  the  distinct 
cognizance  which  it  takes  of  phenomena  outside  the  organ- 
ism as  well  as  of  phenomena  inside  the  organism.  We  saw 
that,  passing  beyond  the  question  with  which  Physics  deals 
— What  is  the  connexion  between  two  phenomena  A  and  B 
in  the  environment  ?  and  passing  beyond  tho  question  with 
which  Physiology  deals — ^What  is  the  connexion  between 
two  changes  a  and  b  in  the  organism  ?  the  question  with 
which  Psychology  deals  is — What  is  tho  connexion  between 
these  two  connexions  ?  How  is  the  relation  a  to  6  in  the 
organism  adjusted  to  the  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment  J 
While  admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that  Biology  at  large 
tacitlj  xecognixoB  phenomena  in  tho  environment  as  implied 
]  afmo.  in  ronism,   I  nointcd  out  that  the 
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reoognition  is  but  tacit^  and  tliat  the  great  mass  of  biological 
inqairies  are  carried  on  witlioat  reference  to  it ;  wbereas  in 
Psychology  the  recognition  of  environing  actions  and  rela- 
tions is  avowed  and  all-essential — ^is  repeated  from  moment 
to  moment — ^is  a  necessary  component  of  every  proposition. 
The  distinction  then  drawn  in  the  most  general  way^  has 
recently  been  illustrated  in  various  special  ways.  For  while, 
that  we  might  obtain  the  most  comprehensive  conception  of 
psychological  phenomena,  we  returned  to  the  most  general 
point  of  view,  and  have  throughout  the  foregoing  chapters 
looked  at  them  simply  as  vital  phenomena  coming  within 
the  definition  of  Life  as  a  whole ;  we  have  met  with  abun- 
dant proof  that  the  truths  of  Psychology  differ  from  the  truths 
of  Physiology  by  taking  for  their  subject-matter  neither  the 
relations  of  inner  acts  nor  the  relations  of  outer  acts,  but  the 
adjustments  of  the  inner  to  the  outer.  On  glancing  back 
over  these  chapters  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first  two  of 
them,  treating  of  purely  physical  life  as  exemplified  in 
plants  and  in  animals  of  the  very  lowest  types,  the  environ- 
ment was  recognized  in  the  smallest  possible  degree :  only 
that  part  of  it  which  touched  the  organism  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  But  the  moment  we  rose  to  a  type  of 
creature  which  adjusts  certain  organic  relations  to  rela- 
tions of  which  both  terms  are  not  presented  to  its  surfSace, 
we  passed  into  adjustments  of  the  psychological  order. 
As  soon  as  there  exists  a  rudimentary  eye  capable  of  re- 
ceiving an  impression  from  a  moving  object  about  to  strike 
ihe  organism,  and  so  rendering  it  possible  for  the  organism 
to  make  some  adapted  movement,  there  is  shown  the  dawn 
of  actions  we  distinguish  as  intelligent.  As  soon  as  the 
organism,  feebly  sensitive  to  a  jar  or  vibration  propagated 
through  its  medium,  contracts  itself  so  as  to  be  in  less 
danger  from  the  adjacent  source  of  disturbance,  we  perceive 
a  nascent  form  of  the  life  classed  as  psychical.  That  is  to 
■ay,  whenever  the  correspondences  exhibit  some  extension 
in  Space  or  in  Time,  some  increase  of  Speciality  or  Com- 


plexit^f  we  find  ve  liam  oroued  the  bonadHy  IwtwwB 
phyBical  life  and  pBydiuoal  life.    la  k>  fiv  m  it  dfl«li  it  an 

frith  the  »djn8tmenta  of  muer  aotiona  to  outer  ■fltjotiij 
Phyaiology  limita  itself  to  the  few  in  which  Out  onfar 
actions  aie  those  of  agent*  in  aotiul  oontaot  with  &b  *»• 
ganism — food,  aSiated  medinm,  and  things  whioh  prodnoe 
certun  ^Eeots  hy  toooh  (as  insects  whioh  fertiliae  flowsn) ; 
thoa  leaving  to  PsyohblogT'  all  other  adjostments  of  inner 
to  outer  actions.  So  that,  practically,  the  spheres  of  the 
two  are  as  dearl;'  divided  as  the  organism  is  divided  from 
its  environment  bjr  ita  limiting  membrane. 

}  176.  Qnite  apart,  however,  from  the  oonsideiKtaans  dm 
recalled  and  enforced,  we  see  here  the  need  for  a  mom 
speoifio  and  definite  interpretation  of  that  mental  evobitioa 
which  the  preceding  chapters  exhibit  in  its  fondamentil 
form.  The  presentation  of  Intelligence  as  an  adjustment 
of  inner  to  outer  relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space 
and  Time>  that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  com|de^ 
and  that  has  ita  elements  ever  more  precisely  co-ordinated 
and  more  completely  integrated,  leaves  ns  with  a  cos* 
ception  which  obviously  requires  further  developmeut. 
Ute  various  degrees  and  modes  of  Intelligence  known  H 
Instinct,  Memory,  Beason,  Emotion,  Will,  and  the  ics^ 
must  be  translated  in  terms  of  this  conception.  I^  as  abort 
alleged,  the  several  grades  of  Mind  and  its  component 
iaculties,  ue  phases  of  the  oorrespoudenoe  and  Motors  in 
the  correspondence,  they  can  be  interpreted  as  soch;  and 
to  complete  the  argument  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be 
so  interpreted. 

We  have  now,  then,  to  enter  upon  another  department  dt 
oar  subject.  Closing  bore  the  Gleneral  Synthesis,  and  csi^ 
tying  with  us  the  fondamentel  truth  evolved  by  it,  it  remaini 
to  found  upon  that  fundamental  truth  a  Special  Synthens. 


PART  IV. 


SPECIAL   SYNTHESIS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE   5ATUBE   OP   INTELLIGENCE.* 

§  177.  The  two  great  classes  of  vital  actions  called  Phjrsio- 
logy  and  Psychology  are  broadly  distingnished  in  this^  that 
while  the  one  includes  both  simultaneous  and  successive 
changes  the  other  includes  successive  changes  only.  The 
phenomena  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Physiology  present 
themselves  as  an  immense  number  of  different  series  bound 
up  together.  Those  forming  the  subject-matter  of  Psycho- 
logy present  themselves  as  but  a  single  series.  A  glance  at 
the  many  continuous  actions  constituting  the  life  of  the  body 
at  large^  shows  that  they  are  synchronous — ^that  digestion^ 
circulation^  respiration^  excretion^  secretion^  &c.^  in  all  their 
many  sub-divisions^  are  going  on  at  one  time  in  mutual  de- 
pendence. And  the  briefest  introspection  makes  it  clear  that 
the  actions  constituting  thought  occur^  not  together^  but  one 
after  another. 

No  impassable  chasm  between  them  is  thus  constituted 
however.  Even  were  the  highest  psychical  life  absolutely 
distinguished  from  phjrsical  life  in  the  way  alleged^  which  we 

*  This  chapter  and  all  its  suecesson  coxDposing  Part  IV.,  remain  in  sab- 
fltanoe  the  lame  as  in  the  original  edition.  The  nnmeroos  changes  of 
txpression,  omissions  of  saperflnons  passages,  and  occasional  additions  of 
flocplasatory  sentences,  have  been  such  only  as  oondace  to  the  dearar  p^^ 
ssotation  of  the  doctrines  set  forth— the  doctrines  themselTSt  M 
ekanged.  I  name  this  for  a  reason  rafBdently  indicated  in  tb«  praAi 
18 


shall  presently  see  reaaon  to  doabt,  it  mmld  BtDl  be  tnw 

that  pByohical  life  in  its  lower  phdsM  ia  not  thns  dis> 
tingnifllied :  tlie  distinction  arisea  only  in  the  aaiane  of  wiM 
progression.  That  gradnol  difiereatiation  and  integration, 
Been  alike  in  the  erolntion  of  organio  stntotorea  and  in  ths 
erolation  of  the  correspondence  between  their  aotioni  and 
actions  in  the  environment,  is  also  seen  in  the  separation  of 
this  correspondence  into  its  two  great  orden.  While  throngl 
it  hare  reenlted  the  Tarioiu  subordinate  dirisiona  of  tlu 
correspondence,  throngh  it  also  has  resnlted  this  ftmds- 
mental  division.     We  will  look  at  a  few  of  the  &cta. 

Passing  over  the  small  animals  moved  by  cilia,  in  whid 
the  independence  of  the  many  irritationa  and  motiona  simnt 
taneoosly  going  on  is  manifest — ^passing  over  the  Zoophytei, 
in  which  moderate  local  etimolations  produce  local  contrae- 
tiona  without  affecting  the  oiganifim  as  a  whole — paasiag 
over  these  creatores  devoid  of  nervous  sjBtems,  let  as  coo- 
eider  what  happens  when  the  nervous  system  haa  attained 
some  development.  In  such  so-called  Badiata  im 

the  Star-fish,  each  of  the  sev^vl  like  divisions  oomposingtlw 
body  "  is  connected  with  a  ganglionic  centre,  that  seems  to 
be  subservient  to  the  functions  of  its  own  division  alone;,  sad 
to  have  little  communication  with,  or  dependence  upon,  tb 
remainder."*  The  result  is  that  what  elementary  psyohicil 
changes  the  creature  manifests,  take  place  simultaneously  is 
different  parts  of  its  body :  each  part  separately  responding 
to  the  impressioiiB  mode  on  it.  And  hence  the  fact  that 
for  a  length  of  time  after  being  divided  from  one  anoUur, 
the  rays  severally  continue  to  exhibit  their  oidinaij 
actions.  In  the  Artieulata,  specially  fitted  by  their 

stmctnre  for  showing  it,  this  dispersion  of  the  psychical  lift 
is  well  brought  out  by  experiment.  "  The  Maniit  rtUgiei' 
customarily  places  itself  in  a  curious  positioUj  especially  wlwi 

•  Cvpmter'i  Pr  paratlve   Phj/iieiicgf.     Fonrtk  •£!■(% 
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threatened  or  attacked^  resting  npon  its  two  posterior  pairs 
of  legs,  and  elevating  its  thorax  with  the  anterior  pair,  which 
are  armed  with  powerful  claws :  now  if  the  anterior  segment 
of  the  thorax,  with  its  attached  members,  be  removed,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  will  still  remain  balanced  upon  the 
four  leg^  which  belong  to  it,  resisting  any  attempts  to 
orerthrow  it,  recovering  its  position  when  disturbed,  and 
performing  the  same  agitated  movements  of  the  wings  and 
elytra  as  when  the  unmutilated  insect  is  irritated ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  detached  portion  of  the  thorax,  which  con* 
tains  a  ganglion,  will,  when  separated  from  the  head,  set  in 
motion  its  long  arms,  and  impress  their  hooks  on  the  fingers 
which  hold  it. — ^If  the  head  of  a  Centipede  be  cut-off,  whilst 
it  is  in  motion,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  onwards  by 
the  action  of  the  legs ;  and  the  same  will  take  place  in  the 
aeparate  parts,  if  the  body  be  divided  into  several  distinct 
portions.  *  *  *  *  If  the  body  be  opposed  in  its  progress 
by  an  obstacle  of  not  more  than  half  of  its  own  height,  it 
mounts  over  it,  and  moves  directly  onwards,  as  in  its  natural 
state ;  but  if  the  obstacle  be  equal  to  its  own  height,  its  pro- 
gress is  arrested,  and  the  cut  extremity  of  the  body  remains 
forced  up  against  the  opposing  substance,  the  legs  still  con* 
iinuing  to  move"*  All  which  facts  imply  that  even  in  ani- 
mals of  this  comparatively-advanced  organization,  both  orders 
of  vital  changes  are  simultaneous  and  successive :  the  diffe- 
rentiation of  the  psychical  from  the  physical  life  is  but 
alight.  Even  among  Vertebrata  of  high  types,  this 

differentiation  is  by  no  means  complete.  Many  of  the  actions 
are  partly  voluntary,  partly  automatic;  and  may  be  performed 
with  various  degrees  of  consciousness,  or  without  conscious- 
ness. This  is  implied  by  the  fact  that  sensations  can  be  re- 
ceived, and  compound  movements  performed,  in  the  absence 
of  the  great  nervous  centres.  Experiments  on  decapitated 
fir<^  yield  clear  proof  that  actions  of  considerable  complexity 

*  GupenteT'i  Prineiplet  of  ComparcUive  Phpsioloffjf,  p.  660. 
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nifty  be  effidently  ezeoatfldwithcmt  Qt»  kid  of  ihebniii  (^  U). 
The  Tiriaeotions  of  Longet,  Ynlpuii,  and  othen,  ihoir  Oat 
muTcm^t  conti&ae  to  fed  and  mtaiii  oarbun  of  fheir  koono- 
tivo  powera,  when  "boQi  oerebnim  and  eerebdiiim  Ime  bev 
remored ;  aad  that  birds  rimilMrfy  deprired  of  tikow  giflit 
oephalio  ganglis  oaa  still  mlk  aboat,  fly;  and  eraa  ptdc  vf 
food.  Nay,  there  are  casea  on  lecoird  of  infioits  that  hare  ftr 
days  o<»itmned  to  breathe,  cry,  tuc^,  and  go  tlinnigli  varioa 
aoTemente,  althoogli  bom  without  either  oerebmm  or  ons- 
bellnm.  Apart  from  eridenoe  of  this  kind,  fhe  ptr- 

■onal  experiences  of  every  adnlt  demonstrate  to  him  tU 
there  are  many  actions  belon^^g  to  the  psyohioal  drrisioB, 
which  either  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  inentail«iiiTBBt 
^e  motion  of  the  legs  is  necessarily  aooompanied  hf 
varions  muscular  and  taotnal  diangea.  These,  togeQur  wilb 
the  state  we  call  volition,  may  be  distinctly  present  to  eon- 
sciooaness — may  be  thonght  of  aa  by  a  child  learning  to 
walk ;  or  tliey  may,  as  in  ordinary  walking,  be  left  almost 
wholly  out  of  conBcioosness.  The  processes  we  perfeno 
while  eating  display  a  similar  relation.  The  several  acts  bj 
which  each  morsel  is  selected,  cut,  prepared,  and  carried  to 
the  month,  may  perhaps  be  held  to  enter  into  the  cnirait 
of  our  thoQghts ;  though  in  general,  and  especially  daring 
conversation,  they  obtrude  themselves  on  consoionsnw 
very  slightly.  But  many  of  the  impressions  and  mf>tio°« 
involved  are  next  to  unconscious.  The  tactual  feelingi 
which  the  knife-handle  gives,  the  contractions  by  which  it 
is  grasped,  and  the  muscnlar  changes  which  the  anas  an 
every  moment  undergoing,  scarcely  at  all  occnpy  the  Me> 
tion.  So  that  out  of  a  great  number  of  psyohioal  or  jaam' 
psychical  actions  going  on  in  the  organism,  only  a  part  ■» 
woi'on  into  the  thread  of  conBcioasness ;  while  tJie  othoi 
form  one  or  more  distinct  strands  which,  as  it  wore,  docs> 
sionally  inosculate  with  the  thread  of  consoionsncaa.* 

*  I  Sad  that  Uisra  may  K>metimM  be  detactod  m  aMaj  aa  Are  «m)I> 
Moni  aariM  of  norvoniobaiiKei,  whioh  in  Tariima  dmreei  riaa  into  MOidM* 
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So  that  only  by  gradual  dififerentiation  Iiave  tlie  actions 
ooxustitnting  psychical  life  become  specially  successive^  in- 
stead of  simaltaneoos  and  successive ;  and  the  distinction 
is  not  even  now  complete.  In  the  lowest  types  each  part 
of  the  organism^while  it  performs  by  and  for  itself  all  other 
vital  functions^  also  responds  by  and  for  itself  to  external 
stimuli;  and  the  psychical  changes,  or  what  foreshadow 
them,  are  both  simultaneous  and  successive  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  physical  changes.  When  a  nervous  system 
makes  its  appearance,  these  incipiently-psychical  changes 
become  slightly  co-ordinated — ^have  their  various  strands 
connected.  As  the  nervous  system  develops  and  integrates, 
the  twisting  of  these  various  strands  of  changes  into  one 
thread  of  changes  grows  more  decided.  But  to  the  last 
their  xmion  remains  imperfect.  The  vital  actions  consti- 
tutiug  the  subject-matter  of  Psychology,  whUe  distinguished 
from  other  vital  actions  by  their  tendency  to  assume  ^he 
form  of  a  single  series,  never  absolutely  attain  that  form. 

§  178.  This  distinction  between  the  psychical  and  the 
physical  life  will  be  most  clearly  understood,  if  we  consider 
the  mode  in  which  it  first  appears  and  the  leading  stages  of 
its  progress. 

Throughout  the  homogeneous  tissue  of  which  the  lowest 
creatures  consist,  there  is  complete  community  of  actions. 
The  vital  processes  go  on  simultaneously  in  many  places 
alike.  These  primordial  organisms,  if  organisms  they  can 
be  called,  exhibit  no  differentiations  of  structure  or  func- 
tion ;  and  thus  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  equally  with 
the  subdivisions  of  each,  are,  in  the  bcgmning,  one. 

itmB  10  Ur  that  we  caimcyt  call  any  of  them  abiolntely  nnooiiBoioiiB.  When 
waUdng;  there  ia  the  locomotiTe  aeriee ;  there  may  be^  under  certain  oir- 
camataooei^  a  taetnal  aeriee ;  there  ia  Tery  often  (in  myaelf  at  leaat)  an 
anditocy  aeriee^  oonatitnting  some  melody  or  fragment  of  a  melody  which 
hannta  me ;  and  there  ia  the  ▼iaoal  aeriea :  all  of  which,  anbordinate  to  tha 
dominant  oonadonaneia  funned  by  some  train  of  reflection,  are  oontinna31| 
araaaing  it  and  weaving  themaelYea  into  ii 
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The  first  great  difierentiation  established  is  Hiai  Letweia 
the  inner  and  outer  tissues — ^the  substance  of  the  bod^  and 
its  limiting  membrane.  The  parts  of  the  original  proto- 
plasm are  subject  to  but  a  single  contrast  of  conditions — 
that  between  contact  with  one  another^  and  contact  with  the 
environment.  The  external  portions  are  bathed  by  tlie 
snrrourding  medium ;  the  internal  portions  are  not.  And 
in  response  to  this  primary  unlikeness  of  conditions,  there 
eventually  arise  unlikenesses  of  structure  and  function. 
That  which  is  permanently  outermost  takes  on  the  modified 
form  of  vital  action  which  its  circumstances  demand.  That 
which  is  permanently  innermost  similarly  assumes  a  moro 
specialized  order  of  activity  {Prin.  of  Bio.,  §  287). 

The  division  of  labour  thus  commenced  may  be  con- 
sidered as  at  first  physiological  only.  In  virtue  of  its 
position,  the  surface  necessarily  monopolizes  the  duties  of 
absorption — the  taking  in  of  water  and  nutriment  and 
oxygen ;  while  to  the  included  mass  remain  such  duties  as 
its  iuclusion  permits.  And  when,  by  involution  of  the 
surface,  a  stomach  is  formed,  the  change  implies  a  further 
separation  of  duties,  such  that  nutrition  is  chiefly  confined 
to  one  part  of  the  limiting  membrane  and  aeration  to 
another.  But  the  advance  is  not  an  advance  in  the  physio- 
logical  division  of  labour  solely.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
an  advance  towards  the  separation  of  psychical  actions  from 
physical  ones;  and  is  even  a  first  step  towards  bringing 
psychical  actions  into  serial  order.  Necessarily  assuming 
the  vital  offices  entailed  by  its  externality,  the  skin  also 
assumes  the  office  of  receiving  all  those  impressions  whicb 
form  the  raw  material  of  intelligence.  The  mechanical 
and  other  changes  going  on  in  the  environment^  can  be 
responded  to  by  the  organism  only  when  it  is  affected  bj 
them;  and  any  change  they  work  in  it  must  be  prozi« 
mately  experienced  by  its  surface.  The  skin^  then,  being 
the  part  immediately  subject  to  the  various  kinds  of  exter- 
nal stimuli,  necessarily  becomes  the  part  in  which  psychical 
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diaages  are  originated.  As  contrasted  with  tlie  coLtained 
sabstance^  it  comes  to  be  more  especially  concerned  in  that 
adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations  which  constitutes 
intelligence.  But  now  mark  the  implication.     The 

changes  constitutiiig  the  physical  life  continue  to  go 
on  simultaneously  throughout  the  entire  mass.  Those 
which  foreshadow  the  psychical  life  are^  in  an  increasing 
degree^  localized  on  the  outside  of  the  mass — belong  to  its 
outside  primarily  and  affect  some  other  parts  secondarily. 
Speaking  generally^  therefore^  we  may  say  that  while  the 
physical  changes  are  being  everywhere  initiated  throughout 
a  solid,  the  psychical  ones^  or  rather  those  out  of  which 
psyc^iical  ones  arise,  admit  of  being  initiated  only  on  a 
surface.  Hence,  even  by  this  primary  differentiation  the 
incipient  psychical  life  comes  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
purely  physical  life,  by  the  diminished  quantity  of  simul- 
taneous changes  it  includes. 

Subsequent  differentiations  have  like  natures  and  results. 
This  sensitiveness  which  forms  the  basis  of  psychical  hfe, 
IB  in  the  beginning  diffused  uniformly  over  the  whole 
surface ;  but  it  presently  becomes  in  some  degree  concen- 
trated. Though,  generally,  all  parts  of  the  skin  remain 
impressible  by  touch,  yet  certain  parts,  having  positions 
which  expose  them  to  frequent  tactual  impressions,  become 
more  susceptible  than  the  rest ;  and  in  these  parts  most 
of  the  sensations  arise.  That  is  to  say,  the  epi-peripheral 
changes  forming  the  raw  material  of  intelligence,  by  being 
restricted  in  the  area  of  their  occurrence,  have  the  charac- 
teristic of  simultaneity  further  limited;  and  the  more 
highly  developed  the  tactual  apparatus  the  more  marked 
18  the  limitation. 

Still  greater  is  this  limitation  rendered  by  the  evolution 
of  special  senses.  The  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations 
are  localized  in  smaller  tracts  than  is  the  sensation  of 
toach ;  and  each  of  these  tracts  is  little,  if  at  all,  capable 
af  undergoing  more  than  one  change  at  a  time.    Visual  and 
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anditoiy  impresraoiu  are  receinble  oot^iritluB  jat  B 
arefts ;  and  eTfln  the  two  areaa  nuoeptible  of  eadi  beooiM 
functionaU;  one.  The  ean  are  nmnltaneoiu^  aflbotad  bj 
the  same  Boonds ;  and  in  the  higheit  mrefttuiBB  the  trjm,  bang 
so  placed  aa  to  coarei^  their  axes  on  tiis  aamo  oljeo^  jidd 
to  oonscioTisnesa  what  aeenu  to  be  one  image.  TXay,  even 
within  each  group  of  Tisnal  feelings  ooncentration  is  muiifwi 
The  greatest  senaitiTenesB  of  the  retina  is  oonfined  to  a 
minate  qwt ;  and  the  feeling*  initiated  in  this  spot  domi- 
nate over  the  others  in  conscioiuneea.  If  we  add  that  iriiea 
the  moat  adyaoced  intelligence  is  reached,  the  sensaticas 
uiaisg  in  the  nose  and  tiie  palate  are  bnt  oocaaionalj  whila 
those  arising  in  tlie  ^es  and  ears  are  perpetnal ;  it  will  Iw 
seen  to  what  eztremelT-  small  portions  of  the  organism  As 
changes  which  form  the  chief  raw  materials  of  intelligeiM 
are  ultimately  confined. 

Continued  differeDtiation  and  integration,  thos  conoen- 
tratiug  the  actions  out  of  which  psychical  life  is  erolved,  fint 
on  the  surface  of  the  organism,  afterwards  on  certain  regions 
of  that  surface,  afterwards  on  those  most  specialised  parts  of 
it  constitntiDg  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses,  and  finally  is 
minute  parts  of  these  parts,  necessarily  render  thd  psychical 
life  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  physioal  life  by 
bringing  its  changes  more  and  more  into  serial  order.  Wt 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  progressiTe  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  actions  that  are  carried  OB 
throughout  its  mass.  These  internal  actions  are  initiated 
by  the  external  ones  to  which  the  senses  are  snbjeot 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  external  ones  tend  towardi 
the   seiial   form,    the    consequent   internal    ones    do   the 


§  179.  This  growing  seriality  in  the  psyuhical  chaogea  i^ 
indeed,  necessitated  by  advance  of  the  correspondence.  In 
other  words,  the  advance  of  the  correspondence,  the  dik 
relopment  of  consciousness,  and  the  iDcreaaing  t&adenej 
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towards  a  linear  order  in  tlie  psychical  clianges^  are  different 
aspects  of  the  same  progression. 

For  how  only  can  the  constituent  changes  of  any  complex 
correspondence  be  co-ordinated  ?  Those  abilities  which  an 
intelligent  creatare  possesses^  of  recognizing  diverse  ex- 
ternal objects  and  of  adjusting  its  actions  to  composite  phe- 
nomena of  various  kinds^  imply  a  power  of  combining  many 
separate  impressions.  These  separate  impressions  are  re- 
ceived by  the  senses — ^by  different  parts  of  the  body.  If 
they  go  no  further  than  the  places  at  which  they  are  received, 
they  are  useless.  Or  if  only  some  of  them  are  brought  into 
relation  with  one  another,  they  are  useless.  That  an  effectual 
adjustment  may  be  made,  they  must  be  all  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  one  another.  But  this  implies  some  centre  ofcom- 
mnnication  common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  severally 
pass ;  and  as  they  cannot  pass  through  it  simultaneously, 
they  must  pass  through  it  in  succession.  So  that  as  the 
external  phenomena  responded  to  become  greater  in  number 
and  more  complicated  in  kind,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  the 
changes  to  which  this  common  centre  of  communication  is 
subject  must  increase — there  must  result  an  unbroken  series 
of  these  nervous  changes,  the  subjective  face  of  which  is 
what  we  call  a  coherent  consciousness. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  material  actions  thus  become 
mental  actions.  As  was  said  in  §§  41 — 51,  62, 63,  ^'  no  effort 
enables  us  to  assimilate ''  Mind  and  Motion.  I  am  merely 
showing  a  parallelism  between  a  certain  physical  evolution 
and  the  correlative  psychical  evolution. 

§  180.  That  mental  phenomena  constitute  a  scries  is  a 
doctrine  of  old  standing,  and  one  the  general  truth  of  which 
none  call  in  question.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  qualified  sense.  When  the  facts  are  con- 
templated objectively,  it  becomes  manifest  that  though  the 
shanges  constituting  intelligence  approach  to  a  single  suc- 
oeseion,  they  do  not  absolutely  form  one — that   there  are 
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constantly  being  performed  actions  of  an  intelligent  kind 
whicli  are  not  present  to  conscionsness — and  that^  throngli 
the  many  gradations  between  completely-conscions  actions 
and  completely-nnconscions  ones^  the  psychical  changes 
merge  into  those  which  we  distinguish  as  physical.  When 
we  consider  the  facts  subjectively — ^when  we  interrogate 
consciousness,  we  find  that  though  the  general  seriality  of 
the  changes  is  obvious,  there  are  many  experiences  which 
make  us  hesitate  to  assert  complete  seriality.  Let  us  ex- 
amine one. 

The    visual    impressions    we    receive  firom    moment  to 
moment,  though  ordinarily  regarded  as  single  states,  are  in 
reality  multiple  ones  ;  and  it  becomes  a  perplexing  question 
how  far  each  of  these  can  be  considered  a  member  of  a  lineaz 
scries  of  changes.     Besides  the  particular  thing  to  which  the 
eyes  are  directed,  many  other  things  are  partially  seen ;  and 
no   clear  separation  can  be  made   among  the  degrees  ol 
definitencss  with  which  they  are  presented   to  conscious- 
ness.    Only  one  point  of  the  object  looked  at  is  penjeived 
with    perfect    distinctness.      Yet  it   cannot   be   said  that 
consciousness   is    entirely  occupied  with  this   one   point; 
for   the  object  as   a    whole    may    be   identified    by    the 
single  glance  directed  to   this  one  point.     Obviously  our 
consciousness  of  things   within   the  visible  area,  becomes 
smaller  as  they  become  more  remote  from  the  centre  to 
which   the   axes   of  the  eyes   converge.     Obviously  there 
is   no   particular  distance  from  this   centre   at  which  we 
can  say  that  consciousness  ceases.     And  thus  there  would 
seem   to   be  a  great  number  of  nascent  consciousnesses 
of  different  intensities  existing  at  the  same  moment.     Onlj 
by   a  certain  license,  then,  can  the  internal  change  pro 
duced  by  a  visual  impression  be   called   single.     Strictlj 
speaking,  it  is  a  multitude  of  simultaneous  changes  booxu] 
together.  Still   more    conspicuous    becomes  the 

qualification  with  which  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  thai 
psychical  changes  are  distinguished  by  their  seriality,  wheOi 
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from  the  state  of  consciousness  prodaced  by  a  visual  im- 
pression^ we  go  on  to  observe  the  state  of  consciousness 
known  as  the  resulting  perception.  The  various  distances^ 
solidities^  structures,  &c.,  which  appear  to  be  immediately 
given  in  the  impression,  being  really  known  by  inference, 
severally  imply  many  changes;  and  these  changes  are 
practically  synchronous  with  those  constituting  the  im- 
pression itself,  since  the  positions  and  natures  of  the  ob- 
jects are  recognized  in  the  instant  of  perception.  So  that 
beyond  that  complexity  of  a  visual  consciousness  due  to  the 
many  oo-existing  feelings  and  relations  it  includes,  there  is 
a  further  complexity  caused  by  the  many  represented  feel- 
ings and  relations,  which  are  so  closely  united  with  the 
presented  ones  as  seemingly  to  form  with  them  one  con- 
sciousness. 

Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  that  psychical  life  is  distin- 
guished from  physical  life  by  consisting  of  successive 
changes  only,  instead  of  successive  and  simultaneous 
changes,  may  be  shown  from  the  very  facts  here  cited. 
For  though  a  visual  impression  makes  us  nascently  con- 
scious of  many  things,  yet  there  is  always  some  one 
thing  of  which  we  are  more  conscious  than  of  the  rest. 
And  when  we  so  look  at  this  one  thing  as  to  perceive  it  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word — to  know  it  as  such  or  such,  we 
are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  it.  Though  the  images 
of  other  things  are  all  the  while  being  impressed  on  the 
retina,  and  are  producing  changes  there,  yet  these  are 
not  appreciated  internally — are  scarcely  more  than  physi- 
cal changes— do  not  undergo  that  co-ordination  with  others 
which  constitutes  them  psychical  changes.  And  this  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  any  object  seen  is  distinctly  thought 
of,  the  other  objects  within  view  cease  to  be  thought  of, 
shows  clearly  how  consciousness  becomes  more  definitely 
serial  as  it  rises  to  a  higher  form.  In  brief,  we  may  say 
that  while  the  outer  strands  of  changes  which  constitute 
the  thread  of  consciousness^  are  indefinite  and  looselj  adho. 
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rent^  there  is  always  an  internal  dosety-iwiafeed  aeriea  of 
changreSi  forming  what  we  maj  consider  aa  comaciousneBS 
proper. 

Psycliical  changes  therefore^  if  not  abeohitely  distin* 
g^iahed  from  physical  changes  by  their  seriality,  an  rela- 
tively so  distingoished ;  and  in  proportion  aa  thej  assume 
that  most  developed  form  constitating  rationality  they  co- 
here into  a  seemingly-single  snccession  of  states.  Thoogli 
these  states  are  physiologically  composite^  and  were  onoe 
psychologically  composite^  yetj  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
become  consolidated  elements  of  thought  they  may  righ^ 
be  regarded  as  severally  simple. 

§  181.  Such,  then,  is  the  outcome  of  our  examination. 
Gradually  differentiated  firom  the  lower  order  of  changes 
constituting  bodily  life,  this  higher  order  of  changes  con- 
stituting mental  life  assumes  a  decidedly-serial  arrange- 
ment in  proportion  as  intelligence  advances.  Though  this 
serial  arrangement  never  becomes  complete,  yet  in  the 
human  consciousness  it  approaches  completeness;  and 
the  highest  processes  of  this  consciousness  are  possible 
only  on  condition  that  its  successive  states,  compound  as 
they  may  be  in  nature,  shall  comport  themselves  as  practi- 
cally elementary.  The  &ct  that  every  proposition  ex- 
presses a  relation,  and  that  every  relation  subsists  between 
two  terms,  of  itself  proves  that  distinct  thought  necessi- 
tates  serial  arrangement  of  its  components. 

A  succession  of  changes  being  thus  the  subject-matter 
of  Psychology,  it  is  the  business  of  Psychology  to  deterw 
mine  the  law  of  their  succession.  That  they  follow  one 
another  in  a  particular  way,  the  existence  of  Intelligence 
itself  testifies.     The  problem  is  to  explain  their  order. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE   LAW    OF   INTELLIGENCE. 

§  182.  All  Life,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  being  the 
oombination  of  changes  in  correspondence  with  external  co- 
existences and  sequences,  it  results  that  if  the  changes 
constituting  psychical  life  occur  in  succession,  the  law  of 
their  succession  must  be  the  law  of  their  correspond- 
ence. 

An  adequate  statement  of  this  law  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find.  Did  the  phenomena  in  the  environment  form,  like  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  a  succession,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty.  The  entire  fact  would  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  interns^  succession  parallels  the  external  succession. 
But  the  enyironment  contains  many  successions  of  pheno- 
mena, going  on  simultaneously.  Further,  there  are  found 
in  it  a  great  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  not  successive 
at  all,  but  co-existent.  Again,  it  is  unlimited,  and  the  phe- 
nomena it  inclades  are  not  only  innumerable,  but  insensibly 
pass  into  a  relative  non-existence  as  the  distance  from  the 
organism  increases.  Once  more,  the  environment,  relatively 
considered,  is  ever  varying  as  the  organism  moves  from 
place  to  place.  How  then  can  the  succession  of  psychical 
changes  be  in  any  way  formulated  ?  How  is  it  possible  to 
express  the  law  of  a  single  series  of  internal  phenomena  in 
terms  of  its  correspondence  with  an  infinity  of  external 
phenomena^  both  serial  and  non-serial^  mixed  in  the  most 
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heterogeneous  manner^  and  presented  to  the  movLig  or- 
ganism in  fortuitous  combinations  never  twice  alike  f 

Were  it  not  that  the  inner  relations  mtist  correspond  with 
the  outer  ones;  and  that  therefore  the  order  of  states  of 
consciousness  mtist  be  in  some  way  expressible  in  terms  of 
the  external  order ;  we  might  despair  of  finding  any  general 
law  of  psychical  changes.  Even  as  it  is^  we  may  be  certain 
that  no  general  law  can  apply  to  extended  portions  of  the 
scries  of  changes.  Mainly  dependent  as  these  must  be,  on 
the  assemblages  of  things  by  which  the  organism  is  en- 
vironed, and  on  the  new  assemblages  perpetually  disclosed 
by  its  movements,  they  can  be  no  more  formulated  than 
these  assemblages  can  be  formulated.  Evidently,  it  is 
in  the  immediately-connected  changes,  and  small  groups 
of  changes,  rather  than  in  the  longer  concatenations  of 
changes,  that  a  law  is  to  be  sought. 

§  183.  A  correspondence  between  the  internal  order  and 
the  external  order,  implies  that  the  relation  between  any 
two  states  of  consciousness  corresponds  with  the  relation 
between  the  two  things  producing  them.  How  corresponds  f 
The  two  states  of  consciousness  occur  in  succession;  and 
all  successions  are  alike  in  so  far  as  they  are  simply  succes- 
sions. In  what,  then,  can  the  correspondence  consist  f  In 
this  that  the  persistence  of  the  connexion  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the 
connexion  between  the  agencies  to  which  they  answer.  The 
relations  between  external  objects,  attributes,  acts,  are 
of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  fortuitous.  The 
Kjlations  between  the  answering  states  of  consciousness  must 
similarly  be  of  all  grades,  from  the  necessary  to  the  for- 
tuitous.  When  any  state  a  occurs,  the  tendency  of  some 
other  state  d  to  follow  it,  must  be  strong  or  weak  according 
to  the  degree  of  persistence  with  which  A  and  D  (the  objects 
or  attributes  that  i  a  and  d)  occar  together  in  the 

anviromnent.    V  ironmont,  there  is  a  more  per- 
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Bistent  occurrence  of  A  with  B  than  of  A  with  D ;  then^  the 
maintenance  of  the  correspondence  implies  that  when  a 
arises  in  conscioosness^  b  shall  follow  rather  than  d.  These 
are  manifest  requisites.  Tf  the  streng^ths  of  the  connexions 
between  the  internal  states  are  not  proportionate  to  the 
persistences  of  the  relations  between  the  answering  external 
agents^  there  will  be  a  failure  of  the  correspondence — ^the 
inner  order  will  disagree  with  the  outer  order. 

A  due  understanding  of  the  matter  maj  best  be  obtained 
by  examining  the  several  objections  to  this  general  statement. 

§  184.  The  acts  of  animals  exhibit  countless  failures  of 
the  internal  order  to  parallel  the  external  order.  In  the 
moth  which  flies  at  a  candle-flame^  there  exists  no  relation 
of  psychical  states  answering  to  the  relation  between  light 
and  heat  in  the  environment.  The  connexion  between  the 
odour  of  a  flower  and  the  contained  honey,  is  duly  responded 
to  by  sequent  actions  in  the  moth ;  as  is  also  the  connexion 
between  a  certain  change  in  the  field  of  view  and  the 
approach  of  a  living  body.  But  there  is  no  internal  adjust- 
ment by  which^  after  the  visual  impression  produced  by  a 
flame^  anything  hke  the  feeling  of  a  bum  is  suggested ;  and 
hence  the  creature's  death.  Again^  the  birds  which  on  un- 
inhabited islands  allow  explorers  to  approach  close  to  them^ 
manifestly  lack  that  co-ordination  of  psychical  changes  by 
which  the  birds  of  our  woods  and  moors  are  led  to  fly 
the  sportsman.  Externally  there  co-exists  with  particular 
appearances^  a  destructive  activity ;  but  internally^  the  state 
of  consciousness  roused  by  these  appearances  is  not  followed 
by  any  state  of  consciousness  representing  a  destructive 
activity :  and  a  risk  of  being  killed  is  the  consequence.  A 
child's  perception  of  some  brightly-coloured  berry  does  not 
excite  an  idea  of  pain,  or  of  the  word  '^  poison/'  but  more 
probably  some  idea  of  a  pleasant  taste;  and  should  injurious 
ehemical  properties  co-exist  with  these  attractive  visible 
ones,  the  child's  life  may  be  endangered.    But  in  all  casoa 
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tS  thia  kind  what  is  the  implication  f  Do  we  not  vptak  ol 
the  injories  soSerad  w  rHnlting  from  lack  of  ngiotty  F  or 
as  erinomg  ignoronoe  f  And  ia  it  not  a  ooroDttiy  Out,  m 
non-oonformitj  of  tha  inner  to  the  oater  order  is  want  «f 
intelligence,  conformity  of  the  inner  to  the  outer  order  ia 
that  in  which  intelligence  oonsiata  f 

A  few  inatancea  in  which  the  failure  of  the  oorreapondenm 
is  not  total  bat  partial,  will  enforce  thia  oonclnaion.  The 
dog  that  cornea  on  heaiHtig  hia  name  called,  oanallf  does  so 
expecting  to  find  hia  master  or  aome  member  of  the  fiunily; 
bat  if,  aa  occasionally  happenSj  hia  name  ia  called  by  a 
atranger,  the  sequence  in  hia  states  of  oonaoioaanesi  is  not 
adapted  to  the  external  faots :  ha  makea  a  "nint^kft.  Anoag 
the  Aostralian  savages,  who  moatly  meet  with  violent  deaths 
it  is  the  belief  that  any  one  who  dies  without  apparent  causa 
has  been  killed  by  an  nnseen  foe ;  and  a  stranger  who  hap- 
pens to  be  found  near  at  hand  is  liable  to  be  saorifioed  aa  the 
supposed  assassin.  Here,  though  the  mental  ooonexifm 
between  death  and  enmily  very  generally  agreea  with  die 
connexion  in  the  environment,  it  by  no  meaiu  anifbrmly  does 
so.  The  earlier  chemiata,  by  a  large  number  of  ezperienoea 
respecting  the  combinationa  of  adda  and  bases,  were  led  to 
think  of  BubstonceB  that  neutralised  baaes  as  aubatancei 
having  soar  tastes ;  bat  thia  relation  of  ideas,  though  voy 
generally  in  harmony  with  external  relations,  ia  not  always  lo. 

What,  now,  do  we  say  of  oaaea  like  these,  in  which  the 
inner  order  does  not  completely  answer  to  the  outer  atdetJ 
We  say  that  they  imply  a  low  degree  of  intellect,  or  a 
limited  experience,  or  a  but  partial  enlightenment.  K^H  ths 
diBsppearance  of  these  discrepancies  between  thoughts  and 
bets  we  speak  of  aa  an  advance  in  intelligence. 

}  185.  "  Bat  how  does  this  conception  include  co-exiiW 
ences  f  "  it  may  be  aaked.  "In  so  far  as  the  environnent 
presents  motions  and  changes,  there  ia  no  difficulty  ia 
understanding   the   law    of   intelligence  to   be,    that  thi 
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itrengih  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any 
psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  hj  its  consequent^  is 
proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the 
external  things  fchej  symbolize.  Bat  when  this  union  is  not 
between  successive  things  but  between  simultaneous  things 
— ^not  a  union  in  Time  but  a  union  in  Space^  it  is  less  easy 
to  see  how  the  parallelism  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
order  can  result  from  fulfilment  of  this  law.  The  con« 
nexion  between  two  states  of  consciousness  occurring  in 
succession^  can  very  well  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  occurring  in  succession.  But  if  it 
can  do  this^  it  cannot  also  represent  the  connexion  between 
two  external  phenomena  not  occurring  in  succession/' 

The  full  reply  to  this  objection  will  be  contained  by  im- 
plication in  a  future  chapter^  on  ''The  Belations  of  Co- 
existence and  Non-Coexistence/'  Here  it  must  sufBce  to 
say  that  the  relation  of  co-existence  is  distinguished  from 
the  relation  of  sequence  by  the  readiness  of  its  terms  to 
follow  one  another  through  consciousness  in  either  order, 
with  equal  facility  and  vividness  ;  that  the  consciousness  of 
it  arises  when,  in  passing  backwards  and  forwards  from  one 
term  to  the  other,  the  sequences  being  similarly  unresisting 
cancel  one  another ;  and  that  thus  it  consists  of  a  duplica- 
tion in  consciousness,  made  up  of  a  sequence  and  its  inver- 
sion. Such  being  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  co-existence, 
subjectively  considered,  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above 
formulated  applies  to  it  no  less  than  to  the  relation  of 
sequence.  If  two  phenomena,  A  and  B,  habitually  co- 
exist in  the  environment,  then,  when  the  phenomenon  A 
is  presented  to  the  senses,  the  produced  state  of  conscious- 
ness a,  is  inmiediately  succeeded  by  the  state  b,  represent- 
ing the  phenomenon  B.  The  process  of  thought  does  not 
end  here,  however:  if  it  did,  the  external  relation  would 
be  known  as  a  sequence.  But  the  phenomenon  B,  in  the 
environment,  being  as  much  the  antecedent  of  A  as  A  is  of 
B  (neither  of  them  being  antecedent  or  consequent,  except 
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in  the  order  of  onr  experience  of  them)^  it  results  tluit  the 
state  b  haying  been  induced,  the  law  inyolvee  that  it  shall 
be  followed  by  the  state  a.  The  state  a  again  induces  the 
•:fcate  b,  and  is  itself  once  more  re-induced ;  and  so  on  as 
long  as  the  relation  remains  the  object  of  thought.  Let  us 
take  a  case.  If  the  outlines  and  colours  of  a  body  are  pre- 
sented, the  resulting  consciousness  is  instantly  followed  by 
the  consciousness  of  something  resistant;  and  conversely, 
if,  in  the  dark,  a  body  is  touched,  the  resulting  conscious- 
ness is  instantly  followed  by  the  consciousness  of  something 
extended.  But  in  neither  case  is  this  all.  When  the  idea 
of  extension  has  been  suggested  that  of  resistance  does  not 
finally  disappear;  nor  when  the  idea  of  resistance  has  been 
suggested  does  that  of  extension  finally  disappear.  Both 
continue  to  be  thought  of,  as  it  would  seem,  almost  simul- 
taneously. And  since  the  two  terms  of  the  relation 
cannot  be  known  in  absolutely  the  same  state  of  conscious- 
ness; since  further,  the  persistent  consciousness  of  them 
cannot  be  one  state  of  consciousness,  which  is  equivalent 
to  no  consciousness ;  it  follows  that  the  apparently-inces- 
sant presentation  of  both  is  really  a  rapid  alternation — an 
alternation  so  rapid  as  to  produce  the  efiect  of  continuity ; 
just  as  the  alternating  impressions  to  which  the  retina  is 
subjected  by  the  pictures  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  revolv- 
ing thaumatrope,  cause  a  consciousness  of  the  two  pictures 
as  fused  into  one.  Indeed,  as  this  illustration  suggests,  it 
is  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  intelligence  as  above  formulated, 
that  the  relation  of  co-existence  becomes  cognizable.  For 
this  rapidity  with  which  two  states  of  consciousness  answer- 
ing to  two  co-existent  phenomena,  continually  reproduce 
each  other,  itself  exemplifies  the  extreme  cohesion  of  those 
internal  states  which  correspond  to  extremely-coherent  ex- 
ternal phenomena.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  ex- 
treme cohesion,  with  the  quick  alternation  involved  by  U, 
that  the  two  phenomena  are  presented  apparently  togeUierj 
and  the  idea  of  co-existence  generated. 
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Wherej  as  in  most  cases^  tliere  are  not  two  co-existent 
plienomena  but  a  groap^  this  same  law  implies  cohesion  of 
many  different  states  of  consciousness^  which  similarly  pro- 
dace  and  re-produce  one  another  in  all  orders ;  and  such  an 
irregularly-varied  presentation  and  re-presentation  of  com- 
bined properties  is  just  what  we  know  takes  place.  Even 
more  apparent  becomes  the  conformity  of  the  £Etcts  to  the 
law  on  remembering,  that  amoug  the  clustered  states  of 
consciousness  those  which  answer  to  invariably-coexistent 
phenomena,  as  resistance  and  extension,  continue  reproduc- 
ing each  other  during  the  whole  perception,  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  basis  of  it;  whereas  the  several  other  states  of 
consciousness  answering  to  the  special  qualities  of  the  object 
(qualities  not  invariably  co-existing  with  resistance  and  ex- 
tension) do  not  remain  thus  persistent,  but  appear,  and 
disappear,  and  reappear  in  consciousness,  with  degrees  of 
frequency  varying  according  to  the  constancy  of  the  answer- 
ing qualities. 

§  186.  A  fact  seemingly  incongruous  with  the  generaliza- 
tion is,  that  a  great  proportion  of  mental  changes  arise  in  a 
way  which  is  in  one  sense  fortuitous.  Noises  heard  through 
the  open  window  traverse  consciousness  in  a  totally-irregu- 
lar manner.  When  walking  along  the  streets,  the  pas- 
sing people  and  vehicles  produce  internal  changes  of  which 
the  succession  is  indeterminate.  External  objects,  attri- 
butes, acts,  being  infinitely  varied  in  their  combinations, 
every  observer  is  subject  to  changing  assemblages  of  im- 
pressions between  which  no  law  of  connexion  can  be  traced. 
Hence,  to  a  large  part  of  the  successive  changes  that  com* 
stitute  intelligence,  the  formula  above  given  most  be  iiu 
applicable. 

This  difficulty  will    disappear    on    consideration.     The 
alleged  law  of  intelligence  is  that  the  strength  of  tfai 
tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psychical  ohange  hs 
(o  call  ap  its  conseqoenti  is  proportionate  to  the  penistanu 
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of  the  union  between  the  external  things  they  symboliae. 
Thus  far^  we  have  considered  this  law  with  reference  to 
those  connexions  in  conscioosness  which  correspond  to 
established  or  habitual  connexions  in  the  enyironment. 
Ilere  the  connexions  in  the  environment  to  which  the 
connexions  in  consciousness  correspond^  are  accidental  ones. 
A  fortuitous  relation  in  the  environment  is  paralleled  by  t 
fortuitous  relation  in  thought.  Two  adjacent  mental  im- 
pressions answer  to  two  phenomena  that  are  hy  chance 
adjacent  in  Space  or  Time.  Thus  far  the  law  manifestly 
applies  as  before:  the  internal  order  conforms  to  the 
external  order.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  ^en- 
dency  of  the  antecedent  state  of  consciousness  to  be  followed 
by  the  consequent  state,  be  described  as  proportionate  to 
the  persistence  of  the  union  between  the  external  things 
they  symbolize  ?  Very  properly.  Suppose  the  relation  in 
the  environment  to  be  that  between  a  certain  person  and 
some  unusual  place  at  which  he  is  met.  This  relation  may 
either  bo  considered  generally,  in  connexion  with  our  ex- 
periences at  large ;  or  specially,  as  a  particular  experience. 
Generally  considered,  the  relation  is  one  whose  terms  have 
no  persistence  of  union  whatever:  this  person  may  never 
have  been  in  that  place  before  or  since ;  and  in  conformity 
with  this  absence  of  persistence  in  the  external  nnion,  is 
the  absence  of  any  tendency  for  the  idea  of  the  person  and 
the  idea  of  the  place  to  follow  one  another — at  any  rate 
before  he  was  met  there.  Specially  considered,  tho  relation 
is  one  that  actually  occurred ;  when  it  occurred,  the  union 
between  its  terms  was  absolute;  and  in  conformity  with 
this  temporarily-absolute  union  of  its  terms,  was  the  tern* 
porarily-absoluto  tendency  of  the  answering  states  of  con- 
sciousness  to  follow  one  another.  As,  at  the  moment  it  was 
observed,  the  adjacent  co-existence  of  the  person  and  the 
place  was  as  absolute  as  is  the  co-existence  of  extension  and 
resistance  in  a  solid  mass;  so,  at  the  moment  it  wa9 
observed,  the  two  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  the 
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person  and  the  place  cohered  as  absolutely  as  do  the  con- 
ceptions of  extension  and  resistance. 

Bighily  interpreted  then^  the  law  applies  as  folly  to  the 
fortoitoas  relations  presented  in  any  act  of  perception^  as  it 
does  to  the  more  or  less  habitaal  relations  which  experience 
establishes  among  ideas. 

§  187.  In  the  succession  of  psychical  changes  there 
doubtless  occur  many  combinations  which  are  not  easily 
explicable.  Thus^  on  the  case  last  instanced  it  may  be 
remarked^  that  though  before  a  certain  person  has  been 
met  in  a  certain  place^  there  exists  no  tendency  for  the 
states  of  consciousness  answering  to  the  person  and  the 
place  to  occur  together ;  yet  afterwards,  the  tendency  for 
one  of  the  states  to  call  up  the  other  is  often  so  decided 
that  it  shows  itself  repeatedly.  Here  then  a  more  per- 
sistent relation  seems  to  be  established  between  the  states 
of  consciousness  than  exists  between  the  corresponding 
phenomena.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  exceptional 

character  of  the  external  relation  becomes  the  very  cause  of 
tenacity  in  the  internal  relation.  The  more  astonishing  the 
event — ^the  more  utterly  it  is  at  variance  with  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  things,  the  stronger  becomes  the  cohesion  be- 
tween the  answering  states  of  consciousness.  Whence  it 
would  appear  that,  occasionally^  psychical  changes  conform 
to  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  enunciated.  Again, 

it  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  law  is  as  alleged,  can  con- 
sciousness ever  escape  out  of  certain  indissolubly-related 
states  when  once  it  gets  into  them  ?  If^  for  instance,  the 
necessary  co-existence  of  extension  with  a  perceived  resist- 
ance, is  known  through  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  states 
of  consciousness  answering  to  them ;  and  if  these  states  are 
as  inseparable  in  the  organism  as  the  phenomena  in  the  en- 
vironment ;  why  should  not  the  two  go  on  reproducing  each 
other  for  ever  f 

Fnllv  to  answer  these  and  all  like  queries,  would  b 
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inclade  in  this  chapter  an  entire  STstem  of  pBychology;  for 
when  all  peculiarities  in  the  succession  of  psychical  changes 
are  explained^  everything  is  explained.  Here^  none  bat 
general  replies  can  be  given.  Of  these  the  first 

is^  that^  as  already  said^  the  law  enunciated  is  the  law  of 
intelligence  in  the  abstract ;  not  the  law  of  our  intelligence^ 
or  of  any  intelligence  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is 
the  law  to  which  psychical  changes  conform  more  and  more 
as  intelligence  becomes  higher ;  but  which  can  be  perfectly 
conformed  to  only  by  perfect  intelligence.  And  some  of 
the  anomalies  pointed  out  imply  nothing  beyond  imperfec- 
tion in  the  conformity.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  what  seem  to  be  non-conformities 
are  really  conformities  of  a  complex  kind.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  succession  of  any  one  state  of  con- 
sciousness after  any  other,  is  due,  not  to  a  single  tendency, 
but  to  a  combination  of  tendencies.  As  in  the  environment 
each  phenomenon  stands  related  to  various  surrounding 
phenomena ;  as  the  relations  in  which  it  stands  to  these 
are  some  of  them  necessary,  some  very  general,  some  special, 
some  purely  fortuitous ;  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  alleged  law 
of  intelligence,  that  each  state  of  consciousness  has  con- 
nexions, more  or  less  close,  with  many  other  states — ^has  a 
number  of  other  states  simultaneously  tending,  with  various 
degrees  of  strength,  to  arise  after  it.  Consequently,  the 
change  which  actually  takes  place  is  the  resultant  of  many 
tendencies  acting  together.  The  next  state  of  consciousness 
IS  produced  by  composition  of  forces.  The  force  with  which 
tliis  next  state  cohered  to  its  immediate  antecedent,  is  aided 
by  the  forces  with  which  a  group  of  adjacent  states  cohered 
to  it;  and  by  the  union  of  many  small  forces,  a  com- 
p*)und  tendency  may  be  produced  which  overcomes  some 
single  tendency  much  stronger  than  any  one  or  two  of  its 
coinponeuts.  A  great  physical  law  of  the  external  world 
■applies  us  with  an  analogy.  Simple  as  is  the  principle 
every  atom  of  matter  gravitates  towards  every  other 
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wiih  a  force  yarying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
jet  we  see  in  the  still  nnsolved  '^  problem  of  three  bodies/' 
how  complex  becomes  the  effect  when  several  forces  conspire 
and  conflict ;  and  we  see  how^  when  a  number  of  bodies  are 
acting,  the  course  that  will  be  pursued  by  any  one  of  them 
cannot  be  calculated.  Similarly,  though  the  law  of  attraction 
of  mental  states  is  simple ;  yet  when  the  attractions  of  many 
mental  states  come  into  play — some  uniting,  some  con- 
flicting— it  becomes  next  to  impossible  to  predict  the  result. 
And  just  as  in  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  we  may  meet  with  a 
phenomenon  seemingly  quite  at  variance  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  though  reaUy  quite  in  harmony  with  it ;  so  there 
may  occur  mental  changes  which,  while  they  appear  to  be 
directly  opposed  to  the  law  of  psychical  succession,  aro 
nevertheless  fulfilments  of  it. 

Apparent  anomalies  are  thus  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antece- 
dent of  any  psychical  change  has  to  be  followed  by  its 
consequent,  is  proportionate  to  the  persistence  of  the  union 
between  the  external  things  they  symbolize.  Such  is  the 
apriori  necessity ;  and  such  is  the  generalization  reached  a 
posteriori.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  law  can  there  be  that  ad- 
justment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations  which 
constitutes  life,  while  it  makes  possible  the  continuance  of 
life.  And  only  by  supposing  such  a  law  to  exist  can  we 
explain  the  facts,  that  relations  which  are  absolute  in  the 
environment  are  absolute  in  us,  that  relations  which  are 
probable  in  the  environment  are  probable  in  us,  that  re- 
lations which  are  fortuitous  in  the  environment  are  for* 
tuitoos  in  ns. 


-    CHAPTER  nL 

THE  GBOWTH   OF   INTELUGKNCI. 

f  188.  The  law  enunciated  in  the  for^^ing  chqiterj 
being  the  law  of  Intelligence  in  the  abstract — the  law  iduch 
Intelligence  fhlfils  more  and  more  the  farther  it  advaQceSy 
we  have  next  to  examine  the  modes  in  which  better  falfil- 
mont  of  the  law  is  exhibited ;  and  to  seek  the  general  caase 
for  this  ever-increasing  fulfilment  of  it. 

Three  ways  in  which  progress  shows  itself  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. There  is,  first — ^increase  in  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  inner  tendencies  are  proportioned  to  the  outer 
persistences.  There  is,  second — increase  in  the  number  of 
cases,  unlike  as  to  kind  but  like  as  to  grade  of  complexity, 
in  which  there  are  inner  tendencies  answering  to  outer  per- 
sistences. And  there  is,  third — ^increase  in  the  complexity 
of  the  coherent  states  of  consciousness,  answering  to  coherent 
complexities  in  the  environment.  The  organism  is  placed 
amid  innumerable  relations  of  all  orders.  It  begins  by 
imperfectly  adjusting  its  actions  to  a  few  of  the  simplest  of 
these.  To  adjust  its  actions  more  exactly  to  these  few  sim* 
plest,  is  one  form  of  advance.  To  adjust  its  actions  to  a 
greater  variety  of  these  simplest,  is  a  further  form  of  advance. 
To  adjust  its  actions  to  successive  grades  of  the  more  com* 
plicated,  is  yet  another  form  of  advance.  And  to  whaterer 
stage  it  reaches  there  are  still  the  same  three  kinds  of  im* 
provement  open  to  it — a  perfecting  of  the  coiTeapondenoei 
already  achieved ;  an  achievement  of  other  correspondenoet 
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of  the  same  order ;  and  an  achieyement  of  correspondences 
of  a  higher  order :  all  of  them  implying  greater  fulfilment 
of  the  law  of  intelligence. 

Bnt  now,  what  are  the  requisites  to  this  progress  ?  Is  the 
genesis  of  Intelligence  explicable  on  any  one  general  prin* 
ciplo  applying  at  once  to  all  these  modes  of  advance  f  If  so, 
what  is  this  general  principle  ? 

§  189.  In  the  environment  there  exist  relations  of  all 
orders  of  persistence,  from  the  absolute  to  the  fortuitous. 
Consequently,  in  a  creature  displaying  a  developed  corre- 
spondence, there  must  exist  all  grades  of  strength  in  the 
connexions  between  states  of  consciousness.  As  a  high 
intelligence  is  only  thus  possible,  it  is  manifestly  a  condition 
to  intelligence  in  general  that  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents of  psychical  changes  shall  admit  of  all  degrees  of 
cohesion.  And  the  question  to  be  answered  is : — How  are 
their  various  degrees  of  cohesion  adjusted  f 

Concerning  their  adjustments  there  are  two  possible  hy- 
potheses, of  which  all  other  hypotheses  can  be  but  modi- 
fications. On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state  of  consciousness 
has  to  follow  any  other,  is  fixed  beforehand  by  a  Creator — 
that  there  is  a  *' pre-established  harmony"  between  the 
inner  and  outer  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  the  strength  of  the  tendency  which  each  state 
of  consciousness  has  to  follow  any  other,  depends  on  the 
frequency  with  which  the  two  have  been  connected  in  ex* 
perience — ^that  the  harmony  between  the  inner  and  outer 
relations  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  outer  relations  produce 
the  inner  relations.  Let  us  briefly  examine  these  two 
hypotheses. 

For  the  first  the  reason  given,  like  the  reason  given  for 
the  special-creation  hypothesis  at  large,  is  that  certain  of 
fthe  phenomena  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.  This  saper* 
natoral  genesis  of  the  adjustment  is    "  beoanse  no 

10 


natnrnl  geneais  liaa  been  usigned.  Tbo  hjpotheris  hia  not 
a  single  &ct  to  rest  on.  The  fsots  that  may  be  oitod  in  ito 
sapport,  Bcch  as  those  of  reflex  action,  are  simply  &eti  whidi 
have  not  yet  been  explained ;  and  thin  allied  explanation 
of  them  as  doe  to  a  pre-established  harmony,  ia  simply  a 
diflgnised  mode  of  Bhelring  them  as  inexplicable.  A 

further  criticism  is,  that  those  who  eapoosa  this  theoiy  dare 
not  apply  it  beyond  a  narrow  range  of  cases.  It  is  only 
where  the  connexions  between  psychical  atatea  are  absidat^^ 
as  in  the  so-called  forms  of  thought  and  in  the  oongenitsl 
instincts — that  they  &U  back  on  "  pre-establiahed  faannony." 
Bat  they  should  eit^Ler  go  the  entire  length  with  Leibait^ 
or  not  go  with  him  at  all.  If  they  asaome  that  the  adjnat- 
ment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations  las  been  in  some 
cases  fixed  beforehand,  they  ought  in  consistency  to  asaome 
that  it  has  been  in  all  cases  fixed  beforehand.  If,  answering 
to  each  absolutely-persistent  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the 
environment,  there  has  been  provided  some  ab&olntely-per- 
sist'Cnt  connexion  between  states  of  consciousness;  why, 
where  the  outer  connexion  is  almost  absolately  persistent, 
and  the  inner  connexion  proportionately  persistent,  must  we 
not  suppose  a  special  provision  here  also  1  why  mnat  we  not 
suppose  special  provisions  for  all  the  infinitely-varied  degnei 
of  persistence  F  The  nnqnalified  adoption  of  the 

hypothesis  is,  however,  declined,  for  obvions  reasons.  It 
would  involve  the  assertion  of  a  rigorous  necessity  in  all 
thought  and  action — an  assertion  which  those  who  favour 
this  hypothesis  are,  more  than  any  others,  disinclined  to 
make.  It  would  raise  the  awkward  question  why  at  birth 
tliere  is  not  as  great  a  power  of  thinking,  and  of  thiuking 
correctly,  as  at  any  snbseqnent  period.  It  would  imply  that 
men  ore  equally  wise  concerning  things  of  which  they  han 
had  no  experience,  as  concerning  things  of  which  they  ban 
had  experience.  It  would  altogether  negative  that  advanos 
in  enlightenment  which  characterizes  human  progression. 
In  short,  not  only  is  the  hypothesis  without  fonndatiM 
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in  otcr  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena ;  but  acceptance 
of  it  would  necessitate  rejection  of  all  such  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena  as  we  have  acquired. 

Contrariwise^  for  the  second  hypothesis  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming.     The  multitudinous  facts  commonly  cited  to 
illustrate  the  doctrine  of  association  of  ideas^  support  it. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  truth  that  from  the  igno- 
rance of  the  infant  the  ascent  is  by  slow  steps  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  adult.     All  theories  and  all  methods  of  educa- 
tion take  it  for  granted — are  alike  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  more  firequently  states  of  consciousness  are  made  to 
follow  one  another  in  a  certain  order,  the  stronger  becomes 
their  tendency  to  suggest  one  another  in  that  order.     The 
sayings — '^  Practice  makes  perfect/'  and  "  Habit  is  second 
nature/'  remind  us  how  long-established  and  imiversal  is 
the  conviction  that  such  a  law  exists.     Exemplification  ot 
it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  men  who,  from  being  diffe- 
rently circumstanced,  have  had  different  experiences,  reach 
different  generalizations ;    and  by  the  fact  that  a  wrong 
conception  will  become  as  firmly  established  as  a  right  one, 
if  the  external  relation  to  which  it  answers  has  been  as 
often  repeated.     It  is  in  harmony  with  these  among  other 
familiar  truths ; — that  phenomena  wholly  unrelated  in  our 
experience,  we  have  no  tendency  to  think  of  together ;  that 
where  a  certain  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  many  rela- 
tions, we  usually  imagine  it  as  recurring  in  the  relation  in 
which  it  has  most  frequently  occurred ;  that  when  we  have 
witnessed  many  recurrences  of  a  certain  relation  we  como 
to  have  a  strong  belief  in  that  relation ;  that  if  a  relation 
has  been  daily  experienced  throughout  life  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  it  becomes  difiJcult  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  other- 
wise—to break  the  connexion  between  the  states  of  con- 
sciousness representing  it;  and  that  where  a  relation  has 
been  perpetually  repeated  in  our  experience  with  absolute 
oniformity,  we  are  entirely  disabled  from  conceiving  the 
negation  of  it. 


The  only  orclen  of  psToUoal  seqnenoea  nofc  obnondf  b* 
claded  by  this  general  kw,  are  tihose  olassed  m  reflex  ud 
instinctire — those  which  are  apparently  establiahed  befim 
any  experience  has  been  had.  Bnt  it  is  possible  that,  rightly 
interpreted,  the  law  ooTsrs  these  also.  Hongh  reflex  sod 
instinctive  seqaences  are  not  determined  by  the  experiences 
of  the  mdividual  organism  manifesting  them ;  yet  the  a- 
periencea  of  the  roes  of  organisms  forming  its  ancestry  mi^ 
have  determined  them.  Hereditary  transmission  ap{jiea  to 
psychical  pecnliarities  as  well  as  to  physical  peculiarities. 
While  the  modified  bodily  stmotnre  produced  by  new 
habits  of  life  is  bequeathed  to  future  generations,  tha 
modified  nervous  tendencies  produced  by  such  new  habits 
of  life  are  also  bequeathed ;  and  if  the  new  habits  of  life 
become  permanent  the  tendencies  become  permanent.  Let 
ns  glance  at  the  facts. 

Among  the  families  of  a  civilized  society,  the  changes  of 
occQpation  and  habit  from  generation  to  generation  and  the 
intermarriage  of  families  having  different  occupations  and 
habits,  greatly  confuse  the  evidence  of  psychical  here> 
dity.  Bat  it  needs  only  to  contrast  national  characten 
to  see  that  mental  peculiarities  caused  by  habit  become  hete- 
ditary.  We  know  that  there  are  warlike,  peaceful,  nomsdio, 
maritime,  hunting,  commercial,  races — races  that  are  inde* 
pendent  or  slavish,  active  or  slothfol ;  we  know  that  many 
of  these,  if  not  all,  have  a  common  origin;  and  hence  it  is 
inferable  that  these  varieties  of  disposition,  which  have 
evident  relations  to  modes  of  life,  have  been  gradual!} 
produced  in  the  course  of  generations.  The  tendencies  tft 
certain  combinations  of  psychical  changes  have  become 
organic.  In  domesticated  animals  parallel  facta 

are  familiar.  Not  only  the  forms  and  constitutions,  bnt  the 
dispositions  and  instincts  of  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  fowli^ 
have  become  different  from  those  of  their  wild  kindred. 
The  rariooa  breeds  of  dogs  exhibit  numerous  varietiei 
of  mcnta'   character   and  fiiculty  permanently  cstabliahed 
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hj  mode  of  life;  and  their  several  tendencies  are  spcntane 
oosly  manifested.  A  yoang  pointer  will  point  at  a  covey 
the  first  time  he  is  taken  afield.  A  retriever  brought  up 
abroad  has  been  remarked  to  fulfil  his  dutj  without  instruc- 
tion. In  such  oases  there  is  evidently  a  bequeathed  ten- 
dency for  the  psychical  changes  to  take  place  in  a  special 
way.*  Even  from  the  conduct  of  untamed  creatures 

we  may  gather  evidence  having  like  implications.  The 
birds  of  inhabited  countries  are  far  more  difficult  to  ap- 
proach than  those  of  uninhabited  ones.  And  the  manifest 
inference  is^  that  continued  experience  of  human  enmity 
hag  wrought  organic  changes  in  them — ^has  modified  their 
instincts — has  altered  the  connexions  among  their  psychical 

states.f 

Of  the  two  hypotheses,  then,  the  first  is  suppoi  ted  by  no 

positive  evidence  whatever,  while  the  second  is  supported 

by  such  positive  evidence  as  we  have.     That  the  inner  co- 

*  Had  Mr.  Darwin^a  Origin  of  Species  been  publiahed  before  I  wrote 
this  paragraph,  I  should,  no  doubt,  have  so  qualified  my  words  as  to  re- 
cognize "selection,"  natural  or  artificial,  as  a  factor.  Being  written,  how- 
ever, I  prefer  to  let  the  passage  remain  with  nothing  beyond  verbal  changes, 
and  to  make  the  needful  qualification  in  a  note.  I  do  this  partly  to  avoid 
an  inconvenient  complication  of  the  statement.  But  my  chief  reason  is 
that^  while  holding  survival  of  the  fittest  to  be  always  a  co-operating  cause, 
I  believe  that  in  cases  like  these  it  is  not  the  chief  cause.  The  reasons  for 
this  belief  are  given  in  the  Frinciples  of  Biology,  §  166. 

f  I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  a  very  competent  critic  called  in  ques- 
tion this  modification  of  instincts  in  birds ;  and  failing  to  remember 
on  what  authority  I  had  alleged  the  fact  (which  I  supposed  to  be  well 
known)  I  was  unable  to  justify  myselt  An  American  friend,  who  was 
present*  has  since  been  so  good  as  to  forward  me  a  verification,  in  the  form 
of  an  incidental  remark  contained  in  a  letter  from  Captain  William 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  This  letter  (the  original  is  before 
me)  is  written  from  Brook's  Island,  described  by  Captain  Reynolds 
as  ft  "little  midge  of  sand  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  Pacific."  After 
giving  other  particulars  of  this  uninhabited  island,  he  says : — "  The  birds 
won't  get  out  of  the  way  of  our  people  when  we  land,  but  show  fight  and 
have  to  be  kept  off  with  sticks.  ]>nring  this  mSlie,  the  tropio  binli  Uns 
tbeir  toil  feathery  whioh  are  plocked  from  them,  as  yoa  wo«Id  poll  a  Ub^ 
of  graasy  while  walking  over  a  field." 
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hesions  of  psycliical  states  are  pre-adjasied  to  the  oatof 
persistences  of  the  relations  symbolizedy  is  a  snppositioii 
which^  if  taken  literally^  inyolves  absurdities  so  great  that 
Done  now  make  it  in  respect  of  any  cohesions  save  the  con- 
genital. That  it  is  the  true  supposition  in  so  far  as  this 
limited  range  of  cases  is  concerned^  no  evidence  can  be 
given;  since  only  to  one  present  at  the  creation  of  an 
organism  is  knowledge  of  pre-adjustment  possible.  So  far 
as  the  facts  are  accessible,  the  supposition  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  them;  and  it  is  entertained  only  where  it 
cannot  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fiicts.  On 

the  other  hand,  the  supposition  that  the  inner  cohesions  are 
adjusted  to  the  outer  persistences  by  accumulated  ex- 
perience of  those  outer  persistences,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
our  actual  knowledge  of  mental  phenomena.  Though  in 
so  far  as  reflex  actions  and  instincts  are  concerned,  the 
experience-hypothesis  seems  insufficient ;  yet,  its  seeming 
insufficiency  occurs  only  where  the  evidence  is  beyond  our 
reach.  Nay,  even  here,  such  few  facts  as  we  can  get  poinfc 
to  the  conclusion  that  automatic  psychical  connexions  result 
from  the  registration  of  experiences  continued  for  number- 
less generations. 

In  brief,  the  case  stands  thus: — It  is  agreed  that  all  psychi- 
cal relations  save  the  absolutely  indissoluble  are  determined 
by  experiences.  Their  various  strengths  are  admitted,  other 
things  equal,  to  be  proportionate  to  the  multiplication  of  ex- 
periences. It  is  an  unavoidable  corollary  that  an  infinity  of 
experiences  will  produce  a  psychical  relation  that  is  in- 
dissoluble. Though  such  infinity  of  experiences  cannot  be 
received  by  a  single  individual,  yet  it  may  bo  received  by 
the  succession  of  individuals  forming  a  race.  And  if  there  is 
a  transmission  of  induced  tendencies  in  the  nervous  system, 
it  is  inferable  that  all  psychical  relations  whatever,  from  the 
necessary  to  the  fortuitous,  result  from  the  experiences  of 
the  corresponding  external  relations;  and  are  so  brought 
into  harmony  with  them. 
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Hence  the  growth  of  intelligence  at  large  depends  on  tHe 
law,  that  when  anj  two  psychical  states  occur  in  immediate 
succession,  an  effect  is  produced  such  that  if  the  first  sub* 
sequentlj  recurs  there  is  a  certain  tendency  for  the  second 
to  follow  it. 

§  190.  By  this  law,  if  it  is  the  true  one,  must  be  interpret* 
able  all  the  phenomena,  from  their  lowest  to  their  highest 
grades.  Let  us  first  observe  how  far  the  leading  deductions 
agree  with  the  leading  facts. 

A  manifest  corollary  from  the  law  is  that  the  psychical 
relations  in  any  organism,  will  correspond  best  to  those 
physical  relations  it  comes  most  in  contact  with.  The 
environment  in  general  is  infinite.  The  environment  of 
each  order  of  creature  is  practically  more  or  less  limited. 
And  each  order  of  creature  has  an  environment  which, 
besides  being  limited,  is  practically  more  or  less  special. 
The  law  implies,  then,  that  the  psychical  relations  displayed 
by  each  order  of  creature,  will  be  those  which  recur  the 
oftenest  within  the  range  of  its  experience.  And  we  know 
the  lact  to  be  that  they  are  so. 

Contemplating  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  the  first  psy- 
chical relations  established  ought  to  be  those  answering  to 
the  most  prevalent  environing  relations  of  the  simplest  kind. 
Such  are  just  what  we  find.  The  stationary  polype  with  out- 
stretched tentacles,  contracts  on  being  touched.  Now  a 
creature  that  is  not  itself  moving  can  be  touched  only  by 
lomething  in  motion.  And  this  universal  relation  between 
collision  and  some  moving  body,  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  re- 
sponded to.  When  a  shadow  passing  across  a  rudimentary 
eye  is  followed  by  a  movement  in  the  creature  possessing 
that  eye,  the  internal  relation  between  the  impression  and 
the  motion  corresponds  with  the  relation  between  a  passing 
opacity  and  a  passing  solidity  in  the  environment ;  and  this 
is  one  of  the  most  general  relations.  Various  analogooff 
cases  will  suggest  themselves. 
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In  the  progress  of  life  at  large,  as  in  the  progpress  of  die 
individual,  the  adjustment  of  inner  tendencies  to  outer  per- 
sistences, must  begin  with  the  simple  and  advance  to  the 
complex ;  seeing  that  both  within  and  without,  complex  re- 
lations,  being  made  up  of  simple  ones,  cannot  be  established 
before  simple  ones  have  been  established.  After  experience 
of  some  persistent  relation  A  to  B  in  the  environment,  has 
generated  a  persistent  relation  between  the  answering  psy- 
chical states  a  and  b ;  and  after  some  other  persistent  outer 
relation  G  to  D,  has  similarly  generated  a  persistent  inner 
relation  c  to  cZ ;  then,  if  in  the  environment  there  exists  anj 
relation  between  the  relations  A  to  B  and  G  to  D,  it  becomes 
possible  for  repeated  experiences  to  generate  in  theorganisn 
a  relation  between  a  to  6  and  etod.  But  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  for  this  to  be  done  until  the  relations  a  to  b  and 
c  to  cZ  have  been  themselves  generated.  This  deduction,  too, 
we  see  to  be  in  complete  conformity  with  the  facts,  both  of 
individual  evolution  and  of  general  evolution. 

Further,  it  must  follow  that  the  only  thing  required  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  internal  relation  answering  to  a 
new  external  one,  is,  that  the  organism  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  cognize  the  two  terms  of  the  new  relation,  and 
that  being  thus  developed,  it  shall  be  placed  in  circumstances 
which  present  the  new  relation.  Here  also,  there  is  har- 
mony between  the  a  priori  inference  and  the  inference  from 
observation.  In  our  domestic  animals  there  are  constantly 
formed  new  psychical  relations  answering  to  such  new  phy- 
sical relations  as  have  terms  sufficiently  simple  to  be  per- 
ceived. And  in  human  civilization  we  see  the  truth 
illustrated  in  the  progress  to  wider  and  wider  general* 
izations. 

But  the  validity  of  these  several  corollaries  will  becoDie 
more  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Let  us  now  pass  on  to  con- 
template the  growth  of  Intelligence  under  its  leading 
aspects. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REFLEX     ACTION. 

§  191.  Under  its  simplest  form^  Beflex  Action  is  the 
eeqaence  of  a  single  contraction  upon  a  single  irritation. 
A  vague  manifestation  of  this  sequence  marks  the  dawn  of 
sensitive  life ;  and^  indeed^  it  is  chiefly  because  they  shrink 
on  being  touched^  that  many  of  the  simpler  animals  are 
recognized  as  living. 

But  though  in  the  movements  of  Zoophytes  it  is  fore- 
shadowed^  Beflex  action  proper  is  exhibited  only  when 
we  ascend  to  creatures  in  which  there  exist  nerves 
and  muscles.  In  such  creatures^  the  response  is  eSected 
not  through  the  agency  of  the  one  uniform  tissue  consti- 
tuting the  body^  which  is  at  once  irritable  and  contractile ; 
but  the  irritability  is  confined  to  one  specialized  struc- 
ture^ while  the  contractility  is  confined  to  another  special- 
ized structure ;  and  the  two  structures  are  placed  in  such 
relation  that  irritation  of  the  one  is  followed  by  contraction 
of  the  other.  Some  impression  is  made  on  the  peripheral 
termination  of  a  nerve ;  the  molecular  motion  it  sets  up  is 
propagated  along  the  nerve  until  it  reaches  a  ganglion ;  the 
large  quantity  of  molecular  motion  there  disengaged^  dis- 
charges itself  along  another  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
ganglion  to  a  muscle;  and  thus  the  stimulus  carried 
through  an  afierent  nerve  to  some  libero-motor  centre^  is 
thence  reflected  in  multiplied  amount  through  an  efierent 
nerve  to  the  contractile  agent. 
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In  this  Bimplost  form  of  psyohical  acfcton  ire  see  a  aiiigla 
internal  relation  adjasted  to  a  single  eaciemal  relation. 
Any  one  of  the  snckers  on  the  arm  of  a  cnttle-fidi  that  has 
been  separated  from  the  body,  Kill,  under  the  inflnence  oi 
its  own  independent  ganglion^  attach  itself  to  a  aabstanoe 
placed  in  contact  with  it — ^the  established  relation  betweeo 
the  tactual  and  mnscolar  changes  in  the  sncker  and  its 
goDglion^  is  parallel  to  the  uniform  relation  between  resist- 
ance and  extension  in  its  environment — ^the  inner  cohesioii 
of  psychical  states  is  as  persistent  as  is  the  outer  relation 
between  attributes.  And  if  we  remember  that  in  the 
actions  of  the  cuttle-fish  this  inner  relation  is  perpetuaDy 
being  repeated  in  response  to  the  outer  relation,  we  see  how 
the  organization  of  it  in  the  species  answers  to  the  infinitude 
of  experiences  received  by  the  species. 

§  192.  Beflex  action  being  the  lowest  form  of  psychical 
life,  is,  by  implication,  most  nearly  related  to  physical  life: 
in  it  we  see  the  incipient  difierentiation  of  the  two.  Thii 
truth  may  be  discerned  from  several  points  of  view. 

It  was  shown  that  the  contraction  which  occurs  in  a 
polype  when  toached,  or  otherwise  stimulated^  probably 
/esults  from  the  increased  vital  change  which  the  stimulus 
produces  in  the  disturbed  tissues  (§  140);  and  though  one  of 
these  reflex  actions,  as  of  a  cephalopod's  sucker,  is  effected 
in  a  more  definite  and  more  complicated  way,  yet  it  docs 
not  so  far  dificr  as  to  be  removable  from  the  class  of  phy- 
sical actions.  Mostly,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  misuse  of 
words  to  call  it  psychical.  So  that  while  as  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vital  changes  which,  in  their  higher  oomplicationSi 
we  dignify  as  psychical,  it  may  be  convenient  to  classify  it 
as  psychical ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  position  it  is 
transitional.  Again,  in  well-organized  creatureSy 

iie  physical  life  is  itself  regulated  by  reflex  actions.  Those 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  follow 
the  introduction  of  food,  are  of  reflex  origin ;    as  are  abo 
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those  prooosseB  by  which^  under  the  same  Btimnlus,  the 
digestive  floids  are  prepared  and  poured  out.  The  various 
viscera^  too^  performing  each  its  separate  fanction,  mast 
have  their  relative  activities  adjusted;  and  the  due  bal- 
ancing of  them  is  effected  by  reflex  action.  It  is  held  that 
the  changes  in  the  state  of  each  viscus  are  impressed  on  the 
nerves  proceeding  to  ganglia  in  the  sympathetic,  whence 
they  are  reflected  to  the  other  viscera ;  so  that,  for  instance, 
when  the  stomach  has  been  filled,  the  stimulus  it  diffuses 
through  this  channel  to  the  heart  and  luugs,  causes  them  to 
send  it  an  increased  quantity  of  aerated  blood.  In 

yet  another  respect  may  we  see  a  close  alliance  between  the 
physical  life  and  this  nascent  psychical  life.  Aa  was  shown 
in  a  foregoing  chapter,  the  psychical  life  is  broadly  distin- 
guished fix)m  the  physical  life  by  the  peculiarity  that  its 
changes,  instead  of  being  simultaneous  and  successive,  are 
successive  only;  but,  as  was  also  shown,  this  peculiarity 
makes  its  appearance  gradually,  and  becomes  marked  only 
when  the  psychical  life  becomes  high.  Now  the  reflex 
actions  in  which  the  nascent  psychical  life  is  seen,  are 
nearly  as  much  characterized  by  simultaneity  as  are  the 
purely  physical  actions.  A  great  number  of  these  simplest 
nervous  changes  go  on  quite  independently  in  the  same 
organism  at  the  same  moment.  Once  more,  the 

proximity  of  these  reflex  actions  to  the  physical  life  is  im- 
plied by  their  unconsciousness.  Not  ouly  in  co-ordinating 
the  visceral  processes,  but  also  in  co-ordinating  the  pro- 
cesses of  perception,  there  constantly  go  on  reflex  actions 
of  which  we  have  no  immediate  knowledge ;  as  those  by 
which  the  focus  of  each  eye  is  adjusted  to  distances  and  the 
closure  of  the  iris  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  light.  Other 
reflex  actions  of  which  we  can  take  direct  cognizance — as 
that  of  breathing — can  go  on  without  our  thinking  of  them. 
And  others  which  are  commonly  accompanied  by  local  sen- 
Mtion — as  when  the  foot  is  withdrawn  from  something 
which  tickles  it — are  found  to  be  most  energetically  per- 
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been  abolished.  BemembeFing  bow  vsaxlj  wuxmamou  our 
own  looomotiTe  actions  become  when  we  are  atMOtbed  in 
thooglitj  it  is  inferable  that  in  onatnres  whose  reflar  looo- 
motiTe  aotionB  are  ocngenitally  perfect,  they  are  qnite  Ha* 
consciona.  The  rapid  altematiooB  of  a  oentipede'B  1^  or  a 
fly's  wing,  are  probably  as  aatoniatia  aa  an  thoae  of  a 
steam-engine  piston ;  and  may  be  oo-ordinated  after  a  gene- 
rally analogona  manner.  Jnat  as,  in  a  steam-engin^  the 
amral  of  the  piston  at  a  oartain  point  is  neoeasarily  aooom- 
panied  by  the  opening  of  a  valve  aeiring  to  admit  tlie  steiB 
which  will  drive  the  piston  in  the  reverse  direction ;  so^  in 
one  of  these  rhythmically-moving  oilcans,  the  peBrfomanos 
of  each  motion  ends  in  bringing  the  organ  to  a  position  in 
which  the  stimalns  to  an  opposite  motion  acts  npon  it. 

But  though,  from  all  points  of  view,  Beflex  action  is  seea 
to  be  a  species  of  change  very  little  removed  &om  the 
physical  changes  constitating  vegetative  life ;  yet  even  in 
it  we  may  discern  a  fulfilment  of  the  primordial  oonditioBt 
to  conscioQsness.  In  the  lowest  conceivable  type  of  oon* 
Bcioosness — that  produced  by  the  alternation  of  two  ^lates 
— there  are  involved  the  relations  cocstitating  the  forms  of 
all  thoaght.  ^nd  such  an  alternation  of  two  states  is  jut 
that  which  occurs  in  the  ganglion  connected  with  one  of 
these  rhythmically-moviDg  organs. 

§  193.  From  that  lowest  kind  of  Reflex  action  in  which  a 
single  impression  produces  a  single  contraction,  the  ascoit 
is  to  complications  in  the  stimuli  and  in  the  acta  rasoldiig 
from  them.  There  is  no  precise  distinction  between  a  single 
contraction  and  a  combination  of  contractions.  From  ths 
excitation  of  dispersed  muscular  fibres  to  the  excitation  «( 
fibres  aggregated  into  definite  bundles,  the  transition  ia 
insensible ;  and  there  is  similarly  a  gradual  passage  finm 
single  contractions  to  combinations  of  contraotiona,  Heuoe^ 
nnder  thei  bead  of  Beflex  action  there  are  classed  numorow 
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in  which  a  whole  group  of  moscalar  motions  results 
from  one  impression.  The  decapitated  frog  which  leaps 
when  one  of  its  feet  is  irritated^  supplies  an  illustration.  To 
examine  the  yarieties  and  complexities  of  Reflex  action^  is 
the  task  of  the  physiologist  rather  than  of  the  psychologist. 
Here  it  concerns  us  merely  to  note  the  bearing  of  the  phe- 
nomena on  the  general  argument. 

We  have  to  observe  that  these  simplest  of  psychical 
changes  correspond  to  external  relations  which  are  only 
one  degree  more  specialized  than  the  relations  to  which 
physical  changes  correspond.  While  the  processes  of  the 
purely  vegetative  life  are  in  adjustment  with  those  most 
general  relations  between  nutriment^  oxygen,  temperature, 
moisture^  light,  which  pervade  the  environment  at  large; 
these  lowest  processes  of  the  animal  life  are  in  adjustment 
with  the  most  general  relations  of  the  solid  bodies  con- 
tained  in  the  environment :  as  those  between  tangibility 
and  solidity,  motion  and  life. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  conformity  with  the 
general  law  of  intelligence,  we  have,  in  one  of  these  reflex 
actions,  an  established  connexion  between  two  psychical 
states  answering  to  an  established  connexion  between  two 
external  phenomena.  Not  that  the  inner  tendency  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  outer  persistency.  In  many 
cases  it  is  absolute  in  the  organism  though  by  no  means 
absolute  in  the  environment.  And  this  is  just  what  is  to 
be  looked  for  among  these  manifestations  of  nascent  in- 
telligence ;  since  the  adjustment  of  the  inner  tendencies  to 
the  outer  persistencies,  being  the  law  of  intelligence  in  the 
abstract,  cannot  be  fulfilled  where  the  intelligence  is  in- 
cipient. 

Lastly  may  be  named  the  fact,  that  these  indissolubly- 
connected  psychical  states  exist  where  there  are  perpetually- 
repeated  experiences  of  the  external  relations  to  which  they 
answer. 


OHAFTESt  T. 


§  194.  Not  ming  the  word  as  the  mlgar  do,  to  ieagaait 
rU  otiier  kinds  of  intelligenoe  than  the  hcman,  bnt  testriot* 
in^  it  to  its  proper  significstioii,  Instinct  may  be  described 
Bs — componnd  reflex  action.  I  say  described  rather  thsD 
defined,  since  no  clear  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  simple  reflex  action.  As  remarked  in  the 
last  section,  the  dirigo-moior  processes  which  r«flex  actions 
show  ns,  pass  by  degrees  from  the  simple  to  the  complei ; 
and  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  facts  shows  ns  that  the 
recipio-motor  processes  do  the  like.  Nerertheless  «e  maj 
conveniently  distinguish,  as  a  higher  order  of  these  auto- 
matic nervons  adjuBtments,  those  in  which  complex  stimuli 
pro  dace  complex  movements. 

That  the  propriety  of  thus  marking  off  Ijiatinct  from 
primitive  reflex  action  may  be  cleu^ly  seen,  let  ns  take 
examples.  "  A  fly-catcher,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "immedi- 
ately after  its  exit  from  the  egg,  has  been  known  to  peck  at 
and  capture  an  insect — an  action  which  requires  a  very 
exact  appreciation  of  distance,  as  well  as  a  power  of  pr^ 
cisely  regulating  the  mnscnlar  movements  in  acobrdance 
with  it."  Now  this  action,  which  is  proved  by  the  ciicani' 
stances  to  be  purely  automatic,  implies  the  combination  of 
many  stimuli.  The  excitation  of  certain  retinal  nerre^fibni 
mostbeone— an  excitation  which  is  itself  a  somewhat  spedil 
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combination  of  excitations.  Another  component  in  the  gene- 
ral stimnlos  must  be  that  proceeding  firom  the  mnscles  by 
which  the  eyes  are  directed.  And  yet  imother  component 
must  be  that  proceeding  from  the  muscles  which  alter  the 
focal  adjustments  of  the  eyes.  Without  impressions  pro- 
ceeding from  both  these  sets  of  muscles^  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  head  to  be  guided  in  the  right  direction^  or 
for  the  beak  to  be  closed  at  the  right  moment.  Thus  the 
action  implies  impressions  on  retinal  nerves^  impressions 
on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which  move  the  eyes, 
and  impressions  on  nerves  proceeding  from  muscles  which 
adjust  their  lenses — implies  that  all  these  nerves  are  excited 
simultaneously  in  special  ways  and  degrees ;  and  that  the 
complex  co-ordination  of  muscular  contractions  by  which 
the  fly  is  caught^  is  the  result  of  this  complex  co-ordination 
of  stimuli.  Of  such  co-ordinated  acts  automati- 

cally resulting  from  co-ordinated  stimuli^  we  have  many 
illustrations  in  ourselves.  Though  originating  in  volition, 
our  ordinary  movements  are  performed  in  a  mode  just  like 
that  described.  When  putting  out  the  hand  to  grasp  an 
object  before  us,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  particular 
muscular  adjustments  made.  We  see  the  object,  and  in 
response  to  the  wish  for  it  the  arm  is  moved  in  a  fit 
way.  But  were  any  of  the  various  nervous  stimuli  in- 
volved in  the  perception  absent,  the  arm  would  not  be 
guided  aright.  That  is  to  say,  the  special  muscular  co-or- 
dination is  due  to  the  special  co-ordination  of  sensations 
received  from  the  eye  and  its  adjuncts :  volition  being  con- 
cerned merely  in  setting  the  process  going.  One  of  tbese 
actions  of  our  own  differs  from  that  of  the  newly-hatched 
fly-catcher  mainly  in  this,  that  whereas,  in  ourselves,  the 
impressions  and  motions,  being  almost  infinitely  varied  and 
Beverally  repeated  with  comparative  infrequency,  ai'e  not 
congenitally  co-ordinated  but  arc  co-ordinated  in  the  course 
of  our  first  years ;  in  the  fly-catcher,  descended  from  a  race 
in  which  a  special  combination  is  perpetually  repeated  by 
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orgutixed. 

So  that  whue  in  the  primitiTe  foniu  of  reflsx  aotaCHL  « 
ungld  impraBBioD  >s  ^lloired  by  •  single  oontraotion ;  i^ils 
in  Uie  more  deyeloped  tanna  of  refiex  action  m  Bingle  im- 
presaioiL  ia  followed  by  a  combioataon  of  oootraotioiia ;  is 
this  irhioh  we  difltdngniah  as  Inatinct,  a  oombinatioii  of  im* 
preesions  is  followed  by  a  combinatioii  of  oontmotums;  and 
the  higher  the  lustiiiot  the  noie  oomplez  are  both  the 
directive  and  execatire  ou-oTdinatioDa.  Carzying  with  ns 
this  oonoeptoon,  let  as  oow  oontemplate  the  batm  in  con- 
aeodon  with  the  general  laws  we  are  tracing  mit. 

§  195.  Inatioct  is  obviouslj  farther  removed  from  pan)/ 
physical  life  than  ia  simple  reflex  action.  While  aimids 
reflex  action  ia  common  to  the  internal  visceral  prooesses 
and  to  the  processea  of  external  adjustment.  Instinct  is  not. 
There  are  no  instincts  displayed  by  the  kidneys,  the  Innga, 
the  liver :  they  occur  only  among  the  actions  of  that  nervo- 
mnscolar  apparatns  which  ia  the  agent  of  psychical  life. 

Again,  the  co-ordination  of  many  stimuli  into  one  sti- 
mnliis  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  redaction  of  diffused  aimnl- 
taneoos  changes  into  concentrated  aerial  changes,  'Whether 
the  combined  nervous  acts  which  take  place  when  the  fly- 
catcher seizes  an  insect,  are  regarded  as  a  series  passiiig 
throngh  its  centre  of  co-ordination  in  rapid  anccession,  or  u 
consolidated  into  two  successive  states  of  ita  centre  of  co- 
ordination, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  changes  going  on  is 
its  centre  of  co-ordination  have  a  much  more  decided  Uoeai 
arrangement  than  have  the  changes  going  on  in  Ihl 
scattered  ganglia  of  a  centipede. 

In  ita  higher  forms.  Instinct  is  probably  accompanied  by 
a  radimcntary  consciousness.  There  cannot  be  co-ordinattoa 
of  many  stimuli  without  some  ganglion  through  which  tiiej 
are  all  broaght  into  relation.  In  the  pjocess  of  bringiif 
tiiem  into  relation,  this  ganglion   must  be  sntyect  to  tin 
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inflaenoe  of  each — must  undergo  many  olianges.  And  the 
quick  succession  of  changes  in  a  ganglion^  implying  as  it 
does  perpetual  experiences  of  differences  and  likenesses^ 
constitutes  the  raw  material  of  consciousness.  The  implica- 
tion is  that  as  fast  as  Instinct  is  developed^  some  kind  of 
consciousness  becomes  nascent. 

Further^  the  instinctive  actions  are  more  removed  from 
the  actions  of  simple  bodily  life  in  this^  that  they  answer  to 
external  phenomena  which  are  more  complex  and  more 
special.  While  the  purely  physical  processes  going  on 
throughout  the  organism  respond  to  those  most  general 
relations  common  to  the  environment  as  a  whole ;  while  the 
simple  reflex  actions  respond  to  some  of  the  general  relations 
common  to  the  individual  objects  it  contains;  these  com- 
pound reflex  actions  which  we  class  as  instincts^  respond  to 
those  more  involved  relations  which  characterize  certain 
orders  of  objects  and  actions  as  distinguished  from  others. 

Greater  differentiation  of  the  psychical  life  from  the  phy- 
sical life  is  thus  shown  in  several  ways — ^in  the  growing 
distinction  between  the  action  of  the  vegetative  and  animal 
systems;  in  the  increasing  scriallty  of  the  changes  in  the 
animal  system;  in  the  consequent  rise  of  incipient  con- 
sciousness ;  and  in  the  higher  speciality  of  the  outer  relations 
to  which  inner  relations  are  adjusted :  which  last  is  indeed 
the  essence  of  the  advance,  to  which  the  others  are  necessary 
Accompaniments. 

§  196.  We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  how,  by  ac- 
cumulated experiences,  compound  reflex  actions  may  be 
developed  out  of  simple  ones. 

Let  us  begin  with  some  low  aquatic  creature  possesaiug 
rudimentary  eyes.  Sensitive  as  such  eyes  are  only  tc 
marked  changes  in  the  quantity  of  light,  they  can  be  affected 
by  opaque  bodies  moving  in  the  surrounding  water,  only 
when  such  bodies  approach  close  to  them.  But  bodies 
carried  by  their  motion  very  near  to  the  organism,  will,  bj 
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their  farther  motion,  be  brought  in  contact  with  it.  Tbs 
cases  in  which  an  external  object  passes  by  almost  at  a  tan- 
gent to  that  part  of  the  organism  where  the  rodimonftaiyeje 
is  placed^  so  as  nearlj  to  tench  the  sorlace  but  not  quite, 
must  be  exceptionaL  In  its  earliest  forms  sight  is,  as  before 
said,  little  more  than  anticipatory  tonch  (§  112):  Tisoal 
impressions  are  habitoally  followed  by  tactnal  ones.  Bot 
tactual  impressions  are,  in  all  these  creatures,  habitually 
followed  by  contractions— contractiona  which,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  §  140,  are  probably  the  necessary  eflfocts  <d 
mechanically  accelerating  the  yital  changes  ^-contnctioia 
which,  under  like  stimuli,  occur  even  in  certain  plants,  and 
are  so  shown  to  be  producible  by  alterations  in  the  processes 
of  purely  physical  life.  Besult  as  they  may,  however,  it  ii 
beyond  question  that  from  the  zoophytes  upwards,  touch 
and  contraction  form  an  habitual  sequence ;  and  hence,  m 
creatures  whose  incipient  vision  amounts  to  little  more  than 
anticipatory  touch,  there  constantly  occurs  the  succession 
—  a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  a  contrao* 
tion.  Now  the  evolution  of  a  nervous  system  is  i 

necessary  concomitant  of  that  specialization  which  originates 
the  senses.  On  the  one  hand,  until  the  general  sensitiveness 
is  in  some  degree  localized,  the  intemuncial  function  of  tha 
nervous  system  cannot  exist;  and  on  the  other  hand,  no  such 
localized  sensitiveness  can  exist  without  something  in  the 
shape  of  nerves.  A  nascent  sense  of  sight,  therefore,  implies 
a  nascent  nervous  communication.  And  along  with  a  nas- 
cent nervous  communication  we  may  see  the  first  illustration 
of  the  growth  of  intelligence.  If  psychical  states  (using 
the  term  in  its  widest  sense)  which  follow  one  another  time 
after  time  in  a  certain  order,  become  every  time  more  closely 
connected  in  this  order,  so  as  eventually  to  become  insepa^ 
able ;  then  it  must  happen  that  if,  in  the  experience  of  any 
ripecies,  a  visual  impression,  a  tactual  impression,  and  a  cos- 
traction,  are  continually  repeated  in  this  succession,  the 
several  nervous  states  produced  will  become  so  consolidated 
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that  the  first  cannot  be  cansed  without  the  others  following 
"—the  yisoal  impression  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a 
nervous  excitation  like  that  which  a  tactual  impression  pro- 
duces^ and  this  will  be  instantly  succeeded  by  a  contraction. 
There  will  thus  occur  a  contraction  in  anticipation  of  touch. 

What  must  result  firom  a  further  development  of  vision  T 
Evidently  the  same  bodies  will  be  discerned  at  greater 
distances,  and  smaller  bodies  will  be  discerned  when  close 
to.  Both  of  these  must  produce  obscurations  which  are  faint 
in  comparison  with  that  obscuration  produced  by  a  large 
body  about  to  strike  the  creature^s  surface.  But  now  mark 
the  accompanying  experience.  A  faint  obscuration  will 
not,  like  an  extreme  one,  be  habitually  followed  by  a 
8ti*ong  tactual  impression  and  a  subsequent  contraction.  If 
caused  by  a  great  mass  passing  at  some  distance,  there 
will  probably  be  no  collision — no  tactual  impression  at  all. 
If  caused  by  a  little  mass  which  is  very  near,  the  collision 
that  follows  will  be  comparatively  slight — so  slight  as  not  to 
excite  a  violent  contraction,  but  only  such  tension  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  as  is  seen  in  any  creature  about  to  seize 
upon  prey.  This  is  by  no  means  an  assumption.  Among 
animals  in  general,  ourselves  included,  a  nervous  impression 
which,  if  sHght,  simply  rouses  attention  and  braces  up  the 
muscles,  causes  convulsive  contortions  if  intense.  It  is  there- 
fore a  deduction  from  a  well-established  law  of  the  nervo* 
muscular  system,  that  a  creature  possessing  this  somewhat 
improved  vision  will,  by  a  partial  obscuration  of  light,  have 
its  muscles  brought  into  a  state  of  partial  tension — a  state 
fitting  them  either  for  the  seizure  of  a  small  animal  should 
the  partial  obscuration  be  caused  by  the  impending  collision 
of  one,  or  for  sudden  retreat  into  a  shell  should  the  obscura* 
tion  be  increased  by  the  near  approach  of  a  larger  animal. 
So  that  even  from  this  simple  advance  there  arises  a  some- 
what greater  speciality  and  complexity  in  the  inner  relations 
answering  to  outer  relations. 

Instead  of  a  stationary  creature,  suppose  tho  creature  ooi^ 
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templated  to  be  one  that  liabitnally  moves  aboat  in  tks 
water ;  and  suppose  a  further  development  of  the  ejea— a 
development  consisting  in  enlargement  of  each  retina^  and 
subdivision  of  it  into  separate  sensitive  agents.  In  such  a 
creature^  the  eyes  are  subject  to  perpetnaQy-changing  im- 
pressions produced  by  the  objects  amid  which  it  swims. 
These  impressions  fall  on  different  parts  of  its  retnifls, 
according  to  the  positions  of  the  objects  making  them. 
Laterally-placed  bodies  either  affect  one  retina  only,  or  od6 
much  more  than  the  other.  Bodies  above  have  their  images 
cost  on  the  lower  parts  of  its  retinsB.  Bodies  below,  if 
visible  at  all,  cast  images  on  their  upper  parts.  Of  the  im- 
pressions thus  made,  however,  few  are  directly  followed  by 
tactual  impressions :  the  creature's  forward  movement  carries 
it  away  from  the  objects  making  them.  Only  when  the  im- 
pression made  by  a  lateral  object  is  both  very  strong  and 
changes  very  rapidly— only  when  it  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  an  approaching  larger  animal,  will  there  result  any 
motor  excitation.  Faint  and  slowly- changing  lateral  impres- 
sions, not  being  habitually  followed  by  tactual  impressionSi 
will  not  affect  the  actions.  But  now  mark  that  there 

are  certain  visual  impressions  which,  though  not  strong,  are 
habitually  followed  by  tactual  ones  of  a  particular  kind. 
I  refer  to  tlie  visual  impressions  made  by  small  objects  in 
front.  When,  during  the  creature's  passage  through  the 
water,  certain  parts  of  its  two  retinas  are  simultaneously 
affected  by  impressions  of  moderate  strength  ;  it  commonly 
happens  that  immediately  afterwards,  the  feelers  and  head 
come  in  contact  with  something  serving  for  food.  A  visual 
impression  of  a  special  kind,  is  followed  by  a  tactual  im* 
pression  on  the  prehensile  organs ;  and,  consequently,  by  all 
those  muscular  actions  which  the  presentation  of  food  to 
them  calls  forth.  The  often-recurring  succession  will  be 
this  : — Slight  excitation  of  a  particular  double  group  of  re- 
tinal nerves;  excitation  of  the  nerves  of  the  prehensile 
organs ;  excitation  of  a  special  set  of  muscles.     And  thesi 
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tlirce  psychical  states  being  Habitually  connected^  mnst^  by 
repetition  in  countless  generations^  become  so  coherent  that 
the  special  visual  impression  will  directly  call  forth  the  mus- 
cular actions  by  which  prey  is  seized.  Eventually,  the  sight 
of  a  small  object  in  front  will  cause  the  various  motion? 
roc}uisite  for  the  capture  of  prey. 

Here,  then,  we  see  how  one  of  the  simpler  instincts  will, 
auder  the  requisite  conditions,  be  established  by  accumu- 
lated experiences.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  more  fre- 
quently psychical  states  occur  in  a  certain  order,  the 
stix)nger  becomes  their  tendency  to  cohere  in  that  order, 
until  they  at  last  become  inseparable;  let  it  be  granted 
that  this  tendency  is,  in  however  slight  a  degree,  inherited, 
80  that  if  the  experiences  remain  the  same  each  successive 
generation  bequeaths  a  somewhat  increased  tendency ;  and 
it  follows  that,  in  cases  like  the  one  described,  there  must 
eventually  result  an  automatic  connexion  of  nervous  actions, 
corresponding  to  the  external  relations  perpetually  ex- 
perienced. Similarly  if,  from  some  change  in  the  en- 
vironment of  any  species,  its  members  are  frequently 
brought  in  contact  with  a  relation  having  terms  a  little 
more  involved;  if  the  organization  of  the  species  is  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  impressible  by  these  terms  in  close  suc- 
cession ;  then,  an  inner  relation  corresponding  to  this  new 
outer  relation  will  gradually  be  formed,  and  will  in  the  end 
become  organic.  And  so  on  in  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress. 

This  of  course  is  intended  merely  as  a  rude  indication  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  general  principles  enunciated  explain 
the  development  of  instincts.  The  law  of  intelligence  being 
that  the  strengths  of  the  inner  cohesions  between  psychical 
states  must  be  proportionate  to  the  persistences  of  the 
outer  relations  symbolized;  and  the  development  of  in- 
telligence in  conformity  with  this  law  being,  in  all  cases 
of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge,  secured  by  the  one 
simple  principle  that  experience  of  the  outer  relations  pre- 
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daces  the  inner  ooliesionB  utd  nuikeB  the  inner  "ir'-'TiTir 
ttrongf  in  proportioii  as  the  outer  ntaiaoDa  are  penistsBt| 
it  was  requisite  to  inqaire  whether  the  inteDigenoe  eonomw 
ing  whose  genesis  we  have  no  ^reot  knoiriedge,  hid  pro- 
b&blj  a  like  origin.  And  reasoning  dedootiTel/  fiom  tin 
conditions  of  the  case,  we  condnde  Uiat  this  Bame  umpli- 
principle  is  saBuuent  to  aoconnt  for  the  &ct»— or  rather,  fa 
a  type  of  them.  To  trace  ont  the  actual  derelopment  of 
instincts,  in  their  infinite  varieties  and  oomplioations,  nuul 
erer  remain  impossible :.  adequate  data  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  foregoing  is  to  be  taken  simply  as  an  adambratiim  of 
the  probable  mode  of  ^relopment. 

^  197.  What  most  be  the  ulterior  results  of  this  mods 
of  development  r  Assuming  some  sooh  prooees  as  thil 
above  suggeated  to  be  the  one  by  which  instincts  in  gensnl 
are  evolved ;  let  us  deduce  the  charaoteristics  of  the  evols- 
tion  regarded  in  its  ensemble,  and  see  how  far  they  agns 
with  the  actual  characteristics. 

The  progression  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  instincts  ii, 
thronghont,  a  progression  towards  greater  speciality  and 
complexity  of  correspondence.  The  movement  prodooed 
in  a  creature  having  a  mdimentaty  eye,  when  an  opaque  ol^ 
ject  is  suddenly  passed  before  that  eye,  is  more  general  and 
more  simple  than  is  the  movement  produced  in  a  oreatnn 
which  grasps  the  prey  passing  before  it.  In  the  first  csiS 
the  effect  is  produced  whatever  the  relative  position  <tf  Um 
object,  providing  the  obscuration  be  considerable;  in  ths 
second  case  it  is  produced  only  when  the  object  is  jnst  a 
fi-ont.  To  the  outer  relation  between  a  moving  opacity  and 
a  living  solid  body,  is  now  added  a  relation  of  positiou; 
atid  not  only  a  relation  of  position  but  one  of  magnitudi^ 
since  the  effect  is  not  the  same  when  a  large  as  when  ■ 
small  body  is  proseotod.  That  is  to  say,  the  oztemal 
phenomenon  responded  to  is  a  co-ordinated  groap  of  attri* 
bates  and  relations;  while  intemoUy,  there  is  a  co-ordt- 
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;iAted  growp  of  changes — ^not  a  single  impression  and  a 
Bingle  motion,  bat  at  least  a  pair  of  impressions  and  a  con« 
aiderable  complication  of  motions.  The  correspondence  is 
alike  more  complex  and  more  special. 

Now,  that  the  evolation  of  intelligence,  if  caused  by  the 
multiplication  of  experiences,  must  follow  this  order,  is 
demonstrable  a  priori.  Phenomena  become  less  frequent 
iu  proportion  as  they  become  more  complex;  and  hence, 
the  experiences  of  them  can  never  be  so  numerous  as  are 
the  experiences  of  simple  phenomena.  The  relation  between 
a  passing  obscuration  and  a  living  body,  recurs  oftener  than 
the  relation  between  a  certain  degree  of  obscuration  and 
danger,  or  than  the  relation  between  a  certcdn  other  degree 
of  obscuration  and  food.  Again,  each  of  these  relations  is 
more  general  than  the  relation  between  a  particular  size  and 
form  of  visual  impression  and  an  object  of  a  particular  class. 
And  again,  this  relation  is  more  general  than  that  between 
a  particular  size,  form,  and  colour  of  visual  impression,  and 
a  certain  species  of  that  class.  The  inevitable  corollary  is, 
that  if  inner  relations  are  moulded  to  outer  relations  by  the 
accumulation  of  experiences,  the  simpler  must  be  established 
before  the  more  complex. 

The  necessity  of  this  order  will  be  still  better  seen  on  re- 
membering that  complex  relations,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, being  composed  of  simple  ones,  must  be  preceded  by 
simple  ones.  Before  there  can  exist  the  objective  relations 
implied  in  the  action  of  one  body  on  another,  there  must 
exist  the  objective  relations  implied  in  the  existence  of 
each  body.  And  similarly,  before  complex  subjective  rela* 
tions  can  be  established  there  must  have  been  established 
the  simpler  subjective  relations  they  are  composed  of. 

Observing  that  this  inference  from  the  experience-hypo- 
thesis harmonizes  with  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible 
to  us,  lot  us  go  on  to  observe  some  important  corollaries. 

f  198.  If  simple  and  general  relations  in  the  environmoni 
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rnoBt  be  tliou  moat  fieqoenUj  experiaiaecl«  md  Aon  ti 
which  the  mspoiiM  first  baoomei  dsoidecl  j  if  taamMoag 
relstions  a  gnie  leu  Bimple  aod  geounl  an  thiu  reaSani 
appreciable,  and  hy  a  repeated,  tiiongh  a  len-frequantilf  n- 
peated,  experience,  also  establish  ansirering  iotemal  lek' 
tioQS ;  and  if  this  prooess  slowly  extends  to  relations  boo- 
cossively  more  complex  and  special,  and  lees  frequent ;  thea 
there  will  ultimately  be  established  in  tibe  organism,  nnmft- 
rons  psychical  relations  baring  different  degrees  of  oohenos. 
^Vhile  an  infinity  of  experiences  will  have  rendered  the  fir4 
and  simplest  of  these  psyohical  rdations  indissoloble ;  whib 
experiences  extremely  nnmerons,  thoogh  less  nnmeroos,  m^ 
hare  girea  indissolnbleneas  to  psychical  rations  one  d^iea 
more  complex  or  two  degrees  more  complex  or  three  d^jrea 
more  complex ;  it  is  manifest  that  among  relationB  inn  mi 
ingly  involred  and  decreasingly  &eqaeat,  there  most  coma 
a  stage  at  which  the  anawering  psychical  relations  are  not 
indissoluble.  This  may  be  conveniently  illustrated  bj 
symbols. 

Let  A  and  B  represent  two  attribntes  of  matter  in  gencmi 
— say  extension  and  resistance — to  the  constant  relation  l»- 
tween  which  a  responsive  relation  has  been  established  is 
the  organism.  Let  C  and  D  be  two  extremely  general  aU 
tribates  of  animal  matter — say  motion  and  life — to  whid 
also  there  is  a  responsive  internal  relation.  It  will  be  it 
once  nnderetood  that  experiences  of  the  united  group  d 
attribntes  A,  B,  G,  D,  recurring  as  they  do  in  every  lirii^ 
croatore  met  with,  may  eventoally  establish  an  answering 
connexion  of  internal  relations  that  is  practically  as  absolntt 
as  the  original  ones.  It  is  also  comprehensible  that  if  tint 
creatures  serving  for  prey  are  below  a  certain  size,  L,  white 
those  found  to  be  enemies  are  mostly  of  a  mach  greala 
size,  M ;  continued  experience  may  establish  different  o^ 
ganic  responses  to  the  different  groups  of  co-existent  stbv 
butes.  A,  B,  C,  D,  L,  and  A,  B,  C,  D,  M.  And  it  is  not 
difficolt  to  see  that  when  each  of  these  large  classes  oonfl 
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lo  be  distingiiiahable  into  sub-classes — say  bj  means  of  dif- 
ferences of  colour — ^tbe  experiences  of  the  two  groups  A  B 
C  D  L  S,  and  A  B  0  D  L  T,  and  of  the  two  groups  A 
B  0  D  M  P,  and  A  B  0  D  M  Q,  may  still  be  severally 
numerous  enough  to  make  the  answering  psychical  actions 
automatic.  But^  clearly^  along  with  more  involved  and  more 
varied  groups  there  must  eventually  come  imperfect  psychical 
cohesions.  As^  by  successive  additions  of  perceived  attri- 
butes and  relations^  the  psychical  states  become  more  com- 
plex ;  and  as  each  more  complex  combination  of  psychical 
states  corresponding  to  a  more  special  kind  of  object  is^  by 
consequence^  less  frequently  repeated  in  experience ;  it  fol- 
lows £rom  the  general  law  we  are  tracing  out  that  its  com- 
ponents cannot  be  so  completely  integrated.  Not  only  must 
the  clustered  internal  states  by  which  the  clustered  external 
properties  are  symbolized^  be  less  definitely  aggregated  (or 
at  any  rate  the  more  recently  added  of  them) ;  but  the  com- 
posite impression  they  form  must  have  a  smaller  power  of 
producing  the  specially  co-ordinated  motions  by  which  a  fit 
adjustment  is  made. 

The  implication  lies  on  the  surface.  If,  as  the  instincts 
lise  higher  and  higher,  they  come  to  include  psychical 
changes  that  are  less  and  less  coherent  with  their  funda- 
mental ones ;  there  must  arrive  a  time  when  the  co-ordina- 
tion is  no  longer  perfectly  regular.  K  these  compound 
reflex  actions,  as  they  grow  more  compound,  also  become 
less  decided;  it  follows  that  they  will  eventually  become 
comparatively  undecided.  They  will  begin  to  lose  their 
distinctly  automatic  character.  That  which  we  call  Instinct 
will  merge  into  something  higher. 

The  fitots  are  thus  rendered  comprehensible.     We  see 

that,  if  produced  by  experience,  the  evolution  of  Instinct 

must  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  that  by 

»  progression  thus  wrought  out,  it  must  insensibly  pass  into 

m  higher  order  of  psychical  action;  which  is  just  what  we 

Snd  it  to  do  in  the  higher  animals. 
20 


OHAFTER  VL 
meicoBT. 

f  IM.  Tbat  growing  oomplioatfon  of  the  oorrespondBiifle 
wbicli^  as  we  Iiave  jusfc  seen^  neoessitateB  a  tranntum  fron 
automatio  actions  to  non-aatomatio  actions^  brings  with  it 
a  separation  of  the  process  of  correspondence  into  parts. 
In  its  simple  fomij  the  adjustment  of  certain  inner  relations 
to  certain  outer  relations  is  one  indivisible  action;  bat  in 
its  complex  form^  such  adjustment  consists  of  several  stages 
admitting  of  greater  or  less  dissociation  from  one  another 
—capable  of  becoming  fragments  of  correspondences.  Thus, 
among  others^  results  the  order  of  pstjchical  actions  known 
as  Memory. 

While^  in  any  instinctive  actj  we  see  an  entire  process  of 
bringmg  internal  relations  into  harmony  with  extern.! 
relations^  Memory^  taken  alone,  exhibits  relations  in  con- 
sciousness which  do  not  include  any  active  adjustment 
of  the  organism  to  relations  in  the  environment.  Thoagb 
those  successions  of  ideas  which  constitute  Memory,  nearlj 
all  represent  past  experiences  of  the  outer  world ;  yet,  tf 
many  if  not  most  of  them  stand  for  past  experiences  of  the 
outer  world  that  are  fortuitously  combined,  it  is  clear  that> 
even  considered  as  fragments  of  correspondences,  thej 
cannot  be  held  to  have  as  marked  a  harmony  with  the 
environment  as  have  the  homologous  parts  of  aotomatie 
actions.    True,  each  act  of  recollection  is  the  establishoMiit 
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of  an  inner  relation  answering  to  sorne  outer  relation ;  bnt 
as  that  outer  relation  is  often  a  transitory  one^  the  inner 
relation  established  in  the  act  of  recollection  is  ofben  one 
answering  to  no  relation  now  existing  or  ever  likely  to  exist 
again;  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  correspondence.  The 
correspondence  here  becomes  evanescent. 

From  this  it  will  probably  be  inferred  that  a  satisfactory 
account  of  Memory,  as  viewed  firom  our  present  stand-point, 
is  impracticable.  The  doctrine  that  all  psychical  changes 
are  interpretable  as  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  organism  and  its  environment,  seems  to  be  at  fault. 
Besides  the  fact  that  part  of  the  psychical  changes  con- 
stituting Memory  have  reference  to  no  existing  outer  rela- 
tions, there  is  the  further  fact  that  many  trains  of  thought 
have  apparently  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  adjusting  the 
conduct  to  the  requirements.  But  though  the  position  of 
Memory  in  the  psychological  system  here  sketched  out, 
may  not  be  at  once  understood,  we  need  only  pursue  the 
synthesis  a  step  further  to  see  how  Memory  results  firom 
that  same  process  of  development  by  which  Instinct,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  complicated,  finally  merges  into  the 
higher  forms  of  psychical  action. 

Some  clue  will  be  gained  on  observing  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  Instinct  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  organized 
memory ;  on  the  other  hand.  Memory  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  incipient  instinct.  The  automatic  actions  of  a  bee 
building  one  of  its  wax  cells,  answer  to  outer  relations  so 
constantly  experienced  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  organically 
remembered.  Conversely,  an  ordinary  recollection  implies  a 
cohesion  of  psychical  states  which  becomes  stronger  by 
repetition,  and  so  approximates  more  and  more  to  the  in- 
dissoluble, the  automatic,  or  instinctive  cohesions.  But 
leaving  rough  suggestions,  let  us  take  up  the  general  argu- 
ment firom  the  point  reached  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter. 

}  200.  So  long  as  the  psychical  changes  are  oomplel 
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aatomafcicj  Memory;  as  we  nndaratand  it,  oiuiot 
oaxmot  exist  those  irregnlar  psychioal  otianges  teen  in  tike 
association  of  ideas.  Bat  whfiptx^  as  a  oonseqneiioe  of  ad- 
vancing complexity  aod  decreasing  fireqnenogr  in  the  groqps 
of  external  relations  responded  to^  there  arise  groiqis  of 
internal  relations  which  are  imperfectly  organiaed  and  fiili 
short  of  automatic  regolarity;  then«  what  we  call  Memofj 
becomes  nascent.  For  the  elooidation  of  this  wo  mmt 
again  have  recourse  to  symbols. 

As  before^  let  A  B  C  D^  represent  the  group  of  oth 
existent  attributes  common  to  living  bodies  in  generaL  Let 
o>  fj  gi  stand  for  the  further  attributes  distinotive  of  somo 
class  of  creatures  mostly  serving  for  prey.  And  let  Jk^  i^  bt 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  some  species  of  that  dasa,  whioby 
when  attacked^  defends  itself  in  a  particular  way;  while  h» 
m,  are  the  somewhat  similar  attributes  peculiar  to  another 
species  whose  defence  is  a  retaliation  worse  than  the  attacL 
We  havcj  then^  two  very  similar  complex  groups  of  co- 
existent attributes^  ABCDefgA&,  and  A  B  G  D 
e  {  g  h  m,  which,  by  the  hypothesis,  are  not  fireqnently 
repeated  in  experience ;  but  which,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
attended  by  different  consequences.  The  attributes  A,  B,  C^ 
D,  being  presented  in  every  experience  of  living  areatnres, 
are  responded  to  by  automatically-connected  internal  statea 
Similarly,  e,  f,  g,  the  attributes  of  creatures  serving  for  preji 
being  extremely  general,  have  also  answering  internal  statei 
that  are  automatically  -  connected  with  the  first  and  with 
those  motor  changes  which  the  presentation  of  prey  calls  Sat. 
But  h,  k,  and  A,  m,  not  recurring  so  often,  are  represented 
by  internal  states  that  are  not  organically  co-ordinated  with 
their  respective  groups,  or  with  the  motor  changes  wUdi 
those  groups  should  produce.  Such  being  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  what  must  happen  f 

In  the  first  place,  the  mere  complication  in  tho  sets  of  im- 
pressions serving  as  stimuli  to  special  actions,  itself  implisi 
something  like  a  nascent  Memory.   For  as,  on  the  one  haii^ 
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tlie  nerroiifl  oentre  hj  winch  any  impressions  A^  B^  C^  D, 
^f  f}  fSs  K  K  t^^  co-ordinated^  cannot  receive  all  these 
impressions  at  absolutely  the  same  instant ;  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  special  actions  to  be  produced  can  be  pro- 
duced only  by  co-operation  of  all  these  impressions  ;  it 
follows  that  they  must  severally  have  some  slight  per- 
sistence, so  that  the  last  may  arise  before  the  first  fades 
away. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this,  however,  let  us  now  observe  that 
since  the  states  answering  to  A,  &,  and  those  answering  to 
h,  HI,  have  been  unfrequently  connected  with  their  respective 
groups  of  states  and  the  sequent  actions,  the  nervous  changes 
by  which  they  are  themselves  produced  and  by  which  they 
produce  subsequent  changes,  must  be  slow.  Psychical  states 
that  often  recur  in  a  given  order,  not  only  become  increas- 
ingly coherent  but  the  transitions  from  each  to  the  next 
become  more  and  more  rapid ;  and,  conversely,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  that  have  been  rarely  connected,  is  not 
only  feeble  but  the  transitions  take  appreciable  times  —  a 
£act  weU  exemplified  in  learning  a  language.  But  the  toler- 
ably deliberate  succession  of  psychical  states  is  one  of  the 
conditions  to  Memory.  A  remembrance  implies  a  conscious- 
ness, and  a  consciousness  implies  a  perceptible  duration.  The 
nervous  states  which  are  gone  through  instantaneously — as 
those  by  which  we  infer  the  distances  of  the  objects  we  look 
at— do  not  enter  into  what  we  term  Memory  at  all ;  we  are 
unconscious  of  them  because  they  have  no  appreciable 
persistence.  Hence,  the  occurrence  of  these  ^omparatively- 
slow  psychical  changes  is  a  step  towards  the  evolution  of 
Memory. 

A  further  consequence  is  now  to  be  noted.  When  either 
of  the  groups  of  attributes  ABCD  efg&ib,  orAB 
CDefghm,  is  presented,  the  set  of  impressions  A 
B  G  D  e  f  g,  produced  in  common  by  both  of  them,  and 
by  all  creatures  serving  for  prey,  tends  to  excite  the  actions 
bj  which  ^rej  is  ordinarily  caught.    At  the  same  time  tho 
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impression  produced  hjhh,  at  h  m,  9a  tiha  oaw  mj  bc^ 
tends  to  excite  those  modified  actions  which  occurred  ia 
experience  after  it.  Not  only^  however^  is  the  actud  pfo- 
duction  of  these  modified  actions  nncertain^  from  the  ex- 
perience having  been  insufficiently  repeated,  bat  either  of  tbs 
two  tendencies  must  be  partially  opposed  by  the  other.  The 
impression  resulting  from  the  attribute  h,  being  oommon  to 
both  groups^  tends  equally  to  excite  either  of  the  modified  sets 
of  actions ;  while  from  h  the  incipient  effect  is  a  partknikr 
mode  of  attack^  and  from  m  the  incipient  effect  is  mnniag 
away.  Hence^  one  general  and  two  special  sets  of  actKms 
are  instigated ;  and  from  the  balance  of  the  instigations^  it 
will  often  lu^ypen  that  no  immediate  action  at  all  ensues. 
The  varioas  psychical  states  involved  in  each  set  of  motions, 
severally  become  nascent ;  but  none  of  them  reach  that 
intensity  which  they  would  have  were  the  motions  per- 
formed. In  the  chief  nervous  centre  the  different  impres- 
sions servo  as  different  motor  impulses;  and  these,  being 
severally  supplanted  by  one  another  before  they  pass  into 
actual  motor  changes,  will  each  of  them  consist  of  an  inci- 
pient or  &int  form  of  that  nervous  state  which  would  hare 
accompanied  the  actual  motor  change  had  it  occurred.  But 
such  a  succession  of  states  constitutes  rememhrance  of  tiie 
motor  changes  which  thus  become  incipient— constitutes  a 
memory.  To  remember  a  motion  just  made  with  the  arm,  is 
to  have  a  feeble  repetition  of  those  internal  states  which 
accompanied  the  motion — ^is  to  have  an  incipient  excitement 
of  those  nerves  which  were  strongly  excited  during  ths 
motion.  Thus,  then,  these  nascent  nervous  excitements  thift 
conflict  with  one  another,  are  really  so  many  ideoB  of  the 
motor  changes  which,  if  stronger,  they  would  canse;  cr 
rather,  they  are  the  objective  sides  of  those  changes  whiok 
are  ideas  on  their  subjective  sides.  Consequently^  VfBWOif 
necessarily  comes  into  existence  whenever  antomatio  setfai 
is  imperfect. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.    Besides  a  memoty  of  jlll  Wi* 


moTementB  uid  modes  of  action,  tliera  resnlts  in  the  or- 
ganism  a  memoiy  of  those  combinationB  of  impreaaiona  it 
receives  throngli  the  senses.  Under  its  primary  form  this 
advance  ia  a  concomitant  of  the  advance  jnst  described.  As 
the  external  gronps  of  attribates  and  relations  responded  to 
become  more  complex,  and  by  implication  more  infreqnent, 
the  answering  psychical  changes  become  more  loosely  oon- 
nocted  with  one  another  and  with  the  motor  changes  appro- 
priate to  them ;  and  the  gronpa  of  impressions  being  less 
coherent,  a  nascent  memory  of  the  component  impressions 
becomes  possible.  But  nnder  its  secondary  or  derivative 
form  this  advance  is  a  far  larger  one,  as  we  shall  now 
see.  For   the  same  progress  which   gives  the 

ability  to  receive  the  complex  impressions  reqDii«d  to  de- 
termine complex  actions,  gives  the  ability  to  receive  com- 
plex impressions  which  do  not  tend  to  determine  any  actions 
at  afl.  Evolution  of  the  seaaea  and  the  nervona  system, 
while  it  makes  possible  the  discrimination  of  various  kinds 
3f  enemiea  and  prey,  by  the  special  combinations  of  attri- 
bates th^  severally  present,  also  makes  possible  the 
discrimination  of  various  other  objects.  The  power  of  co« 
ordinating  the  impressions  of  size,  form,  colours,  motions, 
which  stand  for  a  particular  animal,  is  likewise  a  power  of 
co-ordinating  the  impressions  that  etand  for  trees,  plants, 
stones,  and  surrounding  things.  Most  of  these  surrounding 
things,  however,  have  no  immediate  relations  to  the  needs 
of  the  organism — are  not  habitually  followed  by  special 
motor  changes ;  and  therefore  do  not  tend  to  excite  motor 
changes.  But  while  the  clostered  psychical  states  produced 
by  the  clustered  properties  of  inanimate  objecta  have  osually 
no  direct  connexions  with  the  aotioaa^  the|y  ham  direob 
oonuexians  with  one  anothor  of  all  degrees  of  constancy ; 
and,  by  conseqaenoe,  have  all  degrees  of  the  tendency  to 
arouse  one  another.  While  the  abaolately-fnEMbanfc  ntl»> 
tions  among  external  attributes,  are  recpoodOil  l ''  ^-r 
wpanble relatioiu  of  psychical  states;  tJbeoUi' 
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respeotive  grades  of  persistence^  are  responded  to  hy  pflj« 
cliical  states  proportionate  in  their  degrees  of  ooHesion. 
Hence,  of  the  impressions  produced  hj  adjacent  objects 
daring  the  movements  of  the  organism,  each  is  apt  to  make 
nascent  certain  other  impressions  with  which  it  has  been 
connected  in  experience— calls  up  ideas  of  such  other  im« 
pressions ;  that  is,  caoses  a  remembrance  of  the  attributes 
previously  found  in  connexion  with  the  perceived  attributes. 
As  these  psychical  states  liave  in  their  turns  been  connected 
with  others,  they  tend  to  arouse  such  others ;  and  thus 
there  arises  that  succession  of  ideas,  partly  regular,  partly 
irregular,  which  we  call  Memory — ^regular  in  so  far  as  the 
connexions  of  external  phenomena  are  regular,  and  irregu- 
lar in  so  far  as  the  groups  of  those  phenomena  occur 
irregularly  in  the  environment. 

§  201.  This  truth,  that  Memory  comes  into  existence 
when  the  involved  connexions  among  psychical  states  render 
their  successions  imperfectly  automatic,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  obverse  truth,  that  as  fast  as  those  connexions  among 
psychical  states  which  we  form  in  Memory,  grow  by 
constant  repetition  automatic,  they  cease  to  be  part  of 
Memory.  We  do  not  speak  of  ourselves  as  recollecting  re- 
lations which  have  become  organically  registered.  We  re- 
collect those  relations  only  of  which  the  registration  is  in- 
complete. No  one  remembers  that  the  object  at  which  he 
looks  has  an  opposite  side ;  or  that  a  certain  modification  cf 
the  visual  impression  implies  a  certain  distance ;  or  that  the 
thing  he  sees  moving  about  is  a  live  animal.  To  ask  a  man 
whether  he  remembers  that  the  sun  shines,  that  fire  bums, 
that  iron  is  hard,  would  be  a  misuse  of  language.  Even 
the  almost  fortuitous  connexions  among  our  experiences, 
cease  to  be  classed  as  memories  when  they  have  become 
thoroughly  familiar.  Though,  on  hearing  the  voice  of  some 
unseen  person  slightly  known  to  us,  we  say  we  recollect  to 
whom  the  voice  belongs,  we  do  not  use  the  same  expression 
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respectfing  {he  yoices  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  The 
meanings  of  words  which  in  childhood  have  to  be  con- 
Bcionsly  recalled^  seem  in  adnlt  life  to  be  immediately  pre- 
sent. Bat  the  clearest  instance  of  the  gradual  lapse 
of  memory  into  automatic  coherence,  is  yielded  by  the 
musician.  Originally,  he  was  taught  that  each  mark  oa 
the  paper  has  a  certain  name,  and  implies  that  a  particular 
key  on  the  piano  is  tiO  be  struck;  and  during  his  first 
lessons,  each  recurrence  of  this  mark  was  accompanied  with 
a  distinct  process  of  recollecting  which  key  on  the  piano  he 
must  strike.  By  long-continued  practice,  however,  the 
series  of  psychical  changes  that  occur  between  seeing  this 
mark  and  striking  this  key,  have  been  reduced  into  one 
almost  automatic  change.  The  visual  perception  of  the  crot- 
chet or  quaver;  the  perception  of  its  position  on  the  lines 
of  the  stave,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  beginning  of  the 
bar;  the  consciousness  of  the  place  on  the  piano  where  the 
answering  key  lies ;  the  consciousness  of  the  muscular  ad- 
justments required  to  bring  the  arm,  hand,  and  finger,  into 
the  altitudes  requisite  for  touching  that  key ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  muscular  impulse  which  will  give  a  blow  of  the 
due  strength,  and  of  the  time  during  which  the  muscles 
most  be  kept  contracted  to  produce  the  right  length  of  note 
-—all  these  mental  states,  which  were  at  first  so  many  sepa- 
rate recollections,  ultimately  constitute  a  succession  so  rapid 
that  the  whole  of  them  pass  in  an  instant.  As  fast  as  they 
cease  to  be  distinct  states  of  mind — as  fast  as  they  cease  to 
fill  appreciable  places  in  consciousness,  so  &st  do  they  be- 
come automatic.  The  two  things  are  two  sides  of  the  same 
thing.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  practised  pianist 
can  play  while  conversing  with  those  around — ^while  his 
memory  is  occupied  with  quite  other  ideas  than  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signs  before  him. 

Now  the  fact  that  in  ourselves  psychical  states  which  are 
originally  connected  by  the  process  we  call  recollection^  he» 
oome^  by  perpetual  repetition,  connected  automaticallj  oi 
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inatinctiyely,  ia  xnanifeailj  the  obrene  of  dis  hct  thai  ai^ 
in  the  development  of  the  inatmoti^  the  pqfdbioal  atatef 
grow  into  more  involved  gronpe  that  are  leas  freqoently 
repeated^  there  oooar  among  them  oanneriona  thai  are  nol 
automation  and  memory  oommenoea.  Oar  inductive  knoir* 
lodge  of  the  one  {edst  oonfirma  our  dednotion  of  the  other. 


§  202.  Memory,  then,  pertaina  to  that  daaa  of  psybhioil 
sti^  which  are  in  proceaa  of  being  organiaed.  It  oontiniiei 
80  long  aa  the  organizing  of  them  oontinneay  and  diaappean 
when  the  organization  of  them  ia  complete.  In  the  advanoe 
of  the  correspondenoe^  each  more  oomplez  doater  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  whioh  a  creature  aoqniree  the  poww 
of  recognizing,  is  responded  to  at  firat  irregolarly  and  mi* 
certainly;  and  there  is  then  aweak  remembrance.  By  mnl* 
tiplication  of  experiences  this  remembrance  is  made  atroiiger 
— the  internal  cohesions  are  better  adjusted  to  the  ezteraal 
persistences ;  and  the  response  is  rendered  more  appropriate. 
By  farther  multiplication  of  experiences,  the  internal  rehk 
tions  are  at  last  structurally  registered  in  harmony  with  tbe 
external  ones ;  and  so,  conscious  memory  passes  into  uncon- 
scious or  organic  memory.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  and 
still  more  complex  order  of  experiences  is  rendered  appreci- 
able. The  relations  that  occur  between  these  groups  of 
phenomena  that  have  thus. been  severally  integrated  in 
consciousness,  occupy  Memory  in  place  of  the  relationa  be- 
tween the  components  of  eaoh  group.  These  become  gradu- 
ally organized;  and,  like  the  previous  qom,  are  aoooeeded 
by  othera  more  oomplez  atill. 
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}  203.  That  the  commonly-assumed  hiatus  between 
Beason  and  Instinct  has  no  existence^  is  implied  both  in  the 
argoment  of  the  last  few  chapters  and  in  that  more  general 
argument  elaborated  in  the  preceding  part.  The  General 
Synthesis^  by  showing  that  all  intelligent  action  whatever  is 
the  effecting  of  correspondences  between  internal  changes 
and  external  co-existences  and  seqaences^  and  by  showing 
that  this  continuous  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  relations 
progresses  in  Space,  in  Time,  in  SpeciaUty,  in  Grenerality, 
and  in  Complexity,  through  insensible  gradations ;  implied 
that  the  highest  forms  of  psychical  activity  arise  little  by 
little  out  of  the  lowest,  and  cannot  be  definitely  separated 
from  them.  Not  only  does  the  recently-enunciated  doctrine, 
that  the  growth  of  intelligence  is  throughout  determined  by 
the  repetition  of  experiences,  involve  the  continuity  of  Reason 
with  Instinct ;  but  this  continuity  is  involved  in  the  pre- 
viously-enunciated doctrine. 

The  impossibility  of  establishing  any  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  two  may  be  clearly  demonstrated.  If  every  in- 
stinctive action  is  an  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer 
relations,  and  if  every  rational  action  is  also  an  adjustment 
of  inner  relations  to  outer  relations ;  then,  any  alleged  dis- 
tinction can  have  no  other  basis  than  some  difference  in  the 
characters  of  the  relations  to  which  the  adjustments  are  made. 
It  moBt  be  that  while«  in  Instinct  the  corresj)ondcnce  is  be- 


twiaoi  iniier  and  ooter  lehtiomi  tibai  are  T017  siniple  of 
genend;  in  Beaaon^  the  ooneapoiideiioe  ia  between  inner 
and  outer  leladona  tliat  are  complex  or  apecialy  or  abaftnut^ 
or  infrequent.  Bnt  the  oompleadlj,  qpecialilj,  abatractaiOM^ 
and  infieqnency  of  relationaj  are  entirely  matters  of  degree. 
From  a  group  of  two  oo-eziatent  attributea,  up  throngli 
gronpe  of  three^  four,  fiye,  six,  seven  oo-ezistent  attribntesi 
we  may  step  by  step  ascend  to  such  involved  groups  of  oo* 
existent  attributes  aa  are  exhibited  in  a  living  body  under  a 
particular  state  of  feelings  or  under  a  particular  physioil 
disorder.  Between  relations  experienced  every  moment  sad 
relations  experienced  but  once  in  a  life,  there  are  relations 
that  occur  with  all  d^pnees  of  commonnees.  How  then  oui 
any  particular  phase  of  complexity  or  infreqnency  be  fixed 
upon  as  that  at  which  Instinct  ends  and  Beason  begins  f 

From  whatever  point  of  view  regarded^  the  facts  imply 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  lower  forma  of  psychical 
action  to  the  higher.  That  progressive  complication  of  the 
instincts,  which,  as  we  have  found,  involves  a  progressive 
diminution  of  their  purely  automatic  character,  likewise  in^ 
volves  a  simultaneous  commencement  of  Memory  and  Beason. 
But  this  joint  evolution  must  be  specifically  described. 

§  204.  When  the  correspondence  has  advanced  to  those 
environing  objects  and  acts  which  present  groups  of  attri- 
butes and  relations  of  considerable  complexity,  and  which 
occur  with  comparative  rareness — ^when,  consequently,  the 
repetition  of  experiences  has  been  insufficient  to  make  the 
sensory  changes  produced  by  such  groups  cohere  perfectly 
with  the  adapted  motor  changes — ^when  such  motor  changes 
and  the  impressions  that  accompany  them  simply  become 
nascent  j  then,  by  implication,  there  result  idecu  of  such 
motor  changes  and  impressions,  or,  as  already  explained, 
memories  of  the  motor  changes  before  performed  under  like 
circumstances,  and  of  the  concomitant  impressiona.  Did  thi 
— -^ss  end  here,  there  would  be  n^  iim  of  latM 
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alitj*  Bat  the  process  does  not  end  hsre,  as  we  shall 
soon  see. 

For  thongh  when  the  confusion  of  a  complex  impression 
with  some  allied  one  caoses  a  confusion  among  the  nascent 
motor  excitations,  there  is  entailed  a  certain  hesitation; 
and  though  this  hesitation  continues  as  long  as  these 
nascent  motor  excitations,  or  ideas  of  the  correlative  acfcions, 
go  on  superseding  one  another;  yet,  ultimately,  some  one 
set  of  motor  excitations  will  prevail  over  the  rest.  As  the 
groups  of  antagonisfcic  tendencies  aroused  will  scarcely  ever 
be  exactly  balanced,  the  strongest  group  will  at  length 
pass  into  action ;  and  as  this  sequence  will  usually  be  the 
one  that  has  recurred  oft^nest  in  experience,  the  action  will, 
on  the  average  of  cases,  be  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. But  an  action  thus  produced  is  nothing  else 
than  a  rational  action.  Each  of  the  actions  which  we  call 
rational,  presents  three  phases  answering  to  those  here  de- 
scribed : — ^first,  a  certain  combination  of  impressions  signify- 
ing some  combination  of  phenomena  to  which  the  organism 
is  to  be  adjusted ;  second,  an  idea  of  the  actions  before  per- 
formed under  like  conditions,  which  idea  is  a  nascent  exci- 
tation of  the  nervous  agents  before  concerned  in  such 
actions,  either  as  producers  of  them  or  as  affected  by  the 
production  of  them;  and,  third,  the  actions  themselves, 
which  are  simply  the  results  of  the  nascent  excitation  rising 
into  an  actual  excitation.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  A  snarling  dog  commonly  turns  tail  wheu 

a  stone  is  thrown  at  him;  or  even  when  he  sees  the  stooping 
motion  required  for  picking  up  a  stone.  Suppose  that, 
having  often  experienced  this  sequence,  I  am  again  at- 
tacked by  such  a  dog;  what  are  the  resulting  psychical 
processes?  The  combined  impressions  produced  on  my 
senses,  and  the  state  of  consciousness  which  they  arouse, 
have  before  been  followed  by  those  motor  changes  required 

r*.  picking  up  and  throwing  a  stone,  and  b^  those  visual 
reaolting  firom  the  dog's  retreat.    As  these  psy- 
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duoal  stetos  IiaTe  repeatedly  lacceeded  ono  aaoflwg  m 
experience^  they  have  acquired  some  oolieeuiii— 41iflie  it  a 
tendenoj  for  the  pqr^^cttl  states  excited  in  me  hj  ike 
snarling  dog,  to  be  followed  by  those  other  payohkal  sMss 
that  have  before  followed  them.  In  other  words,  tlnete  is  a 
nascent  excitation  of  the  motor  apparatus  oonoemed  in 
picking  up  and  throwing;  there  is  a  nasoent  excitation  of 
all  the  sensory  nerves  aflfected  dnring  sach  aote;  and, 
throogh  these,  there  is  a  nasoent  excitation  of  the  Tisasl 
nerves,  which  on  previous  occasions  received  impresaions  of 
a  flying  dog.  That  is,  I  have  the  idetu  of  picldng  up  and 
throwing  a  stone,  and  of  seeing  a  dog  ran  away;  for  these 
that  we  csll  ideas,  are  nothing  else  than  weak  repetitions  of 
the  psychical  states  caused  by  actual  impressions  and 
motions.  But  what  happens  further  T  K  there  ia  no  an- 
tagonist impulse— if  no  other  ideas  or  partial  excitations 
arise,  and  if  the  dog's  aggressive  demonstrations  produce 
in  me  feelings  of  adequate  vividness,  these  partial  excita- 
tions pass  into  complete  excitations.  I  go  through  the  pre- 
viously-imagined actions.  The  nascent  motor  changes 
become  real  motor  changes ;  and  the  adjustment  of  inner 
relations  to  outer  relations  is  completed.  This, 

however,  is  just  the  process  which  we  saw  must  arise 
whenever,  ^m  increasing  complexity  and  decreasing 
frequency,  the  automatic  adjustment  of  inner  to  outer  re- 
lations becomes  uncertain  or  hesitating.  Hence  it  is  dear 
that  the  actions  we  call  instinctive  pass  gradually  into  the 
actions  we  call  rational. 

Further  proof  is  furnished  by  the  converse  fistct,  that  tlio 
actions  we  call  rational  are,  by  long-continued  repetition, 
rendered  automatic  or  instinctive.  By  implication^  tiui 
lapsing  of  reason  into  instinct  was  shown  in  the  liil 
chapter,  when  exemplifying  the  lapsing  of 
instinct :  the  two  facts  are  different  aspecte  of 
fact.  But  some  instances  specially  «*^flT^ 
aspect  may  here  be  fitly  given.  i 
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the  actions  gono  ihroagli  in  shavings  or  in  tying  a 
neckerchief.  Eyery  man  will  remember  that  when,  as 
a  yonihj  he  first  attempted  to  g^de  his  hands  by 
watching  the  reflections  of  them  in  the  looking-glass, 
he  was  unable  to  move  them  rightly.  The  ordinary  con* 
nexions  between  the  visual  impressions  received  from  his 
moving  fingers,  and  the  muscular  feelings  accompanying 
their  motions,  no  longer  holding  good  when  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  images  of  his  fingers,  he  was  led  to  make  move- 
ments contrary  to  those  he  intended.  Only  after  setting 
himself  to  watch  how  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  reflected 
appearances  are  related,  and  then  consciously  making  a 
certain  motion  in  expectation  of  a  certain  appearance, 
did  he  slowly  master  the  difficulty.  By  daily  practice,  how- 
ever, these  psychical  changes  have  become  so  well  co- 
ordinated, that  he  now  shaves  while  thinking  of  something 
else.  Still  more  marked  is  the  analogous  process 

that  occurs  in  the  microscopist.  Whatever  he  places  under 
the  object  glass  is  seen  inverted,  and  with  its  right  and  left 
sides  interchanged.  All  adjustments  of  the  stage  and  all 
motions  of  his  dissecting  instruments,  have  to  be  made  in 
directions  opposite  to  those  which  the  uninitiated  eye  would 
dictate.  Yet  habit  renders  this  reversed  manipulation  as 
easy  as  ordinary  manipulation — ^it  becomes  as  unnecessary 
for  the  microscopist  to  take  thought  how  he  shall  move 
his  hands  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 

approximately-automatic  character  of  habitual  actions  is 
clearly  proved  when  they  are  performed,  as  they  often  are, 
inappropriately.  Any  one  accustomed  to  traverse  particular 
streets  on  his  way  to  some  place  of  business,  finds  that,  when 
intending  to  branch-o£f  elsewhere,  he  is  apt,  if  engaged  in 
Uionghty  to  follow  the  usual  route— oft^en  for  a  long  way 
bejond  the  point  at  which  he  should  have  diverged :  the  im- 
pa^ZMsived  firom  the  familiar  objects  he  passes,  cause 

crossings  and  turnings.  In 

ia  well  displayed.    OriginaUj^ 
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of  the  lecten  was  followed  hy  tiKmgbt  of  tlis  eoiiBdi  i 
and  thought  of  the  soimdBj  by  Boch  Tooal  aotiomi  m 
made  the  soundfl.  But  eventuallyj  the  ooaneziaiiB  betwem 
yifiual  impreBsioxia  and  vocal  actions  groir  so  fior  aatematio^ 
that  it  becomes  possible  to  read  abnd  sentenoe  after  ean- 
tence  while  occupied  in  thjnkmg  of  something  dee — while 
nnconscioQs  of  the  words  ottered  and  the  ideas  convejed  hj 
them.  In  shorty  mai^  if  not  most  ct  oar  oammoB 

daily  actions  (actions  every  step  of  which  was  originally  pre- 
ceded by  a  consdoosness  of  consequences  and  was  therefoe 
rational)  have^  by  perpetual  repetition^  been  rendered  main 
or  less  antomatia  The  requisite  impressions  being  msda 
on  TIB,  the  appropriate  movements  follow  ;  without  memoiyj 
reason,  or  volition,  coming  into  play. 

§  205.  A  further  interpretation  here  becomes  possible. 
We  have  seen  that  rational  action  arises  out  of  instinctire 
action  when  this  grows  too  complex  to  be  perfectly  auto- 
matic. We  have  now  to  observe  that,  at  the  same  time,  there 
arises  that  kind  of  reasoning  which  does  not  directly  lead  to 
action — ^that  reasoning  through  which  the  great  mass  of 
surrounding  co-existences  and  sequences  are  known. 

As  fast  as  the  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relatioiii 
recognized,  become  too  complex  to  be  consolidated  into 
single  psychical  states,  there  result  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  power  of  inferring  such  attributes  or  relations  belonging 
to  any  group,  as  are  not  immediately  presented.  Pore  in- 
stinct continues  so  long  as  the  stimuli  responded  to  are  mads 
up  of  few  and  constant  components.  While  the  combined 
impressions  of  colour,  position,  size,  and  motion,  which 
together  stand  for  an  adjacent  object  that  can  be  seised  for 
prey,  are  alone  receivable,  the  actions  will  be  purely  aolo- 
matic.  But  by  the  time  that  the  organization  of  experienoes 
has  given  a  power  of  appreciating  the  complicated  relatioiii 
of  form,  of  mixed  colouring,  of  peculiar  motions,  Ac.,  along 
with  the  mrre  general  ones  of  colour,  position,  size,  and 
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motKmi  tibe  aUribntes  and  relations  nnifced  into  a  gronp^ 
haye  gprown  not  only  too  nnmeroos  to  be  all  mentally 
presented  at  the  same  instant^  but  too  nnmerons  to  be  all 
physically  presented  at  the  same  instant.  For  the  same 
experiences  which  have  rendered  these  complex  groups  of 
attributes  cognizable^  have  also  brought  them  before  the 
senses  in  such  various  ways,  that  sometimes  one  part  of  a 
gproup  has  been  perceptible  and  sometimes  another  part  of 
it :  now  these  elements  of  an  animaFs  form  and  markings 
and  actions  have  been  visible,  and  now  those.  Though  on 
the  average  each  experience  of  the  group  has  resembled 
previous  ones,  yet  it  has  presented  some  attributes  which 
they  did  not  present,  and  has  not  presented  others  which 
they  did  present.  Hence,  by  an  accumulation  of  such  ex- 
periences, each  complex  group  of  external  phenomena 
establishes  in  the  organism  an  answering  complex  group  of 
psychical  states,  which  has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains 
more  states  than  were  ever  produced,  or  ever  can  be  pro- 
duced, by  any  one  presentation  of  the  external  group. 
What  must  happen  from  this  f  It  must  happen  that  when, 
on  any  future  presentation  of  the  external  group,  certain  of 
these  aggregated  psychical  states  are  directly  produced  by 
the  impressions  made  on  the  senses,  various  others  of  the 
psychical  states  that  have  been  aggregated  with  them,  or 
made  coherent  to  them  by  experience,  will  become  nascent : 
the  ideas  of  one  or  more  unperceived  attributes  will  be 
aroused :  the  unperceived  attributes  will  be  inferred. 

Here,  also,  the  doctrine  enunciated  is  verified  by  the 
established  truth  of  its  obverse*  We  lately  saw  that  while, 
cm  the  one  hand,  instinctive  actions  pass  into  rational  actions 
when  from  increasing  complexity  and  infrequency  they  bo- 
eome  imperfeotly  automatic;  on  the  other  hand,  rational 
actions  pass,  by  constant  repetition,  into  automatic  or  instinc- 
tive actions.  Similarly,  we  may  here  see  that  while,  on  the 
one  hand,  rational  inferences  arise  when  the  groups  of  attri- 
bolea  and  relations  cognized  become  such  that  the  iinprea* 
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moxm  of  them  cannot  be  nmnlteneoiulir  co-ordiaatod ;  on  Ae 
other  handj  rational  inferences  "pBaB,  by  conataDt  nanamee, 
into  antomatio  inferences  or  organio  intnitions.  AH  ao- 
qnired  peroeptiona  exemplify  thia  trath.  The  nnmbeileM 
cases  in  which  we  seem  direcfly  to  know  the  diataiioeBy 
formsj  solidities,  textures,  &o.|  of  the  things  around  ns,  ars 
cases  in  which  psydiical  states  originally  aoawering  to  phe- 
nomena separately  peroeiTed^  and  afterwards  oonneoted  in 
thought  by  inference,  have,  by  repetition,  become  indis* 
solnbly  united,  so  as  to  constitate  a  rational  knowledge  that 
appears  intoitiye. 

Thus,  the  experience-hypothesis  famishes  an  adeqnate  so* 
lation.  The  gnosis  of  instinct,  the  derelc^nnent  of  memoiy 
and  reason  out  of  it,  and  the  consolidation  of  ratioBsl 
actions  and  inferences  into  instinctive  ones,  are  alike  explic- 
able on  the  single  principle,  that  the  cohesion  between 
psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  firequency  withwhicb 
the  relation  between  the  answering  external  phenomena  has 
been  repeated  in  experience. 

§  206.  But  does  the  experience-hypothesis  also  explain 
the  evolution  of  the  higher  forms  of  rationality  out  of  the 
lower  f  It  does.  Beginning  with  reasoning  firom  particn- 
lars  to  particulars — ^familiarly  exhibited  by  children  and  bj 
domestic  animals— the  progress  to  inductive  and  deductiye 
reasoning  is  similarly  unbroken,  as  well  as  similarly  deto^ 
mined.  And  by  the  accumulation  of  experiences  is  also 
determined  the  advance  from  narrow  generalizations  to 
generalizations  successively  wider  and  wider. 

Were  it  not  for  the  prevalent  anxiety  to  establish  some 
absolute  distinction  between  animal  intelligence  and  human 
intelligence,  it  would  be  needless  to  assign  proof  of  thia. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  truth  is  so  manifest  that  under  most  of  its 
aspects  none  question  it.  Every  one  admits  that  the  infiuiti 
while  occupied  in  drawing  those  simplest  inferences  which 
by  and  by  become  consolidated  into  acquired  peroeptionB,  ii 
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ezeroising  no  higher  rationality  than  the  dog  that  recognizoa 
hiB  own  name^  the  different  members  of  the  household^  and 
ihd  hours  of  meals.  Every  one  must  also  admit  that  the 
steps  by  which  these  simplest  inferences  of  the  infant  pass 
into  those  inferences  of  high  complexity  drawn  in  adult  life^ 
are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  the  successive 
steps :  no  one  can  name  that  day  in  any  human  life  when 
the  alleged  division  between  special  and  general  conclusions 
was  crossed.  Hence,  every  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  as  the 
rationality  of  an  infant  is  no  higher  than  that  of  a  dog,  if 
so  high ;  and  as,  firom  the  rationality  of  the  infant  to  that 
of  the  man  the  progress  is  through  gradations  which  are  in- 
finitesimal ;  there  is  also  a  series  of  infinitesimal  gradations 
through  which  brute  rationality  may  pass  into  human  ration- 
ality. Further,  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  the  assimilation 
of  experiences  of  successively-increasing  complexity,  suffices 
for  the  unfolding  of  reason  in  the  individual  human  being ; 
so  must  it  suffice  for  the  evolution  of  reason  in  general. 

Equally  clear  is  the  argument  from  the  history  of  civilization, 
or  from  the  comparison  of  existing  races  of  men.  That  there 
is  an  immense  difference  in  abstractness  between  the  reason- 
ings of  the  aboriginal  races  who  peopled  Britain,  and  the 
reasonings  of  the  Bacons  and  Newtons  who  have  descended 
from  them,  is  a  trite  remark.  That  the  Papuan  cannot  draw 
inferences  approaching  in  complexity  to  those  daily  drawn  by 
European  sa/va^ts,  is  no  less  a  platitude.  Yet  no  one  alleges 
an  absolute  distinction  between  our  faculties  and  those  of 
our  remote  ancestors,  or  between  the  fiEK)ulties  of  civilized 
men  and  those  of  savages.  Fortunately,  there  are  records 
showing  that  the  advance  towards  conceptions  of  great  com- 
plication and  high  generality,  has  taken  place  by  slow  steps— 
by  natural  growth.    Let  us  glance  at  them.  Simple 

numeration  existed  before  arithmetic  j  arithmetic  before 
algebra ;  algebra  before  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  and  the 
more  special  forms  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  before  its 
more  general  forms.    The  law  of  the  scales  was  known 
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And  let  xm  pat  X  to  represent  the  nnknofwn 
on  wliich  it  is  dependent — a  dereloped  nflrroos  VfBfeeni.  Hov 
A  ia  found  along  with  many  TarietieB  of  liaa^  tofna,  cokmr, 
Btractore,  liabit^  &o. ;  and  X  co-eoirti  with  tUs,  Umd^  aad 
the  other  pecnliaritj^  beeides  intelligenoe.  That  ia  to  aj, 
there  are  many  different  gxtmpe  of  attribntea  Tariooalf  aa- 
■ociated  with  A  and  X,  and  by  which  the  relation  of  A  to 
X  ia  diagoiaed;  or^  to  continne  the  aymbola — there  am 
gronpa^BODXLFZA,  PLFAQNXY^  EDZB 
X  B  A  O  Y^  and  so  on^  in  eonnUesa  combinationa.  But 
now  if,  other  thinga  being  equal,  the  cohesion  of  paydhicJ 
atatea  ia  proportionate  to  the  nomber  of  timea  thej  hate 
been  connected  in  experience,  what  mnat  reanlt  in  ilia 
minda  of  thoae  who  are  continnallj  impressed  with  gronpa 
of  attribntea  which,  differing  as  thej  do  in  other  reapecti^ 
are  alike  in  presenting  the  relation  A  to  X  ?  As  the  rda- 
tion  of  A  to  X  is  conatant;  aa  the  relationa  of  A  to  any 
other  attribute,  and  of  X  to  any  other  attribute,  aie  not  con- 
stant ;  as,  conaequentlj,  the  relation  of  A  to  X  occurs  with 
greater  frequencj  than  the  relation  of  A  to  anything  else, 
or  of  X  to  anything  else ;  it  foUowa  from  the  g^iend 
law  that  the  psychical  states  answering  to  A  and  X,  will 
become  more  coherent  to  each  other  than  either  ia  to  tlie 
rest  of  the  states  with  which  they  occur — there  will  eren- 
tually  arise  a  tendency  for  A  to  call  up  X,  and  for  X  to  oaU 
up  A.  In  other  words,  A  and  X  will  be  connected  in  thooghl 
as  attributes  that  constantly  co-exist ;  and  so  will  be  eiti^ 
blished  the  generalization  that  the  degree  of  intelliigBBfla 
varies  as  the  development  of  the  nervous  ayatem. 

Manifestly,  the  same  reasoning  holds  howenar 
cated  the  relations,  and  however  greatly  ol 
volved  and  varied  as  may  be  the  phenonunn  -iM^i 
raUzed,   if  there  has  already  been  reabhed 
intelligence  required  for  cognition  of  Aa  jp^ 
the  relation  common  to  them ;  then^  Mfl 
Tentnally  generalise  the  relatba«1 


nine  simple  law  of  ps^cliical  changea  vtidi  we  have  fband 
aoffioient  to  explain  tlie  lower  phenomena  of  intelligeiLce. 

^  208.  Here  Beema  to  be  the  fittest  place  for  pointing  oat 
how  the  general  doctrine  that  haa  been  developedj  supplies 
a  TDOonciliation  between  the  experience-hypothesis  as  com* 
monly  interpreted,  and  the  hypothesis  which  the  tran* 
■ceod^italists  oppose  to  it.* 

*  In  the  fint  •ditum  <d  tbi*  work  than  kera  foUow«d  &  puagraph  whkli 
la  DO  longer  raqDired,  nor  can  indeed  be  properly  embodied  in  the  text — % 
pangraph  eipreuing  a  belief  in  the  n^taral  geneaii  of  orfianio  formi,  in 
contnat  with  the  current  belief  in  their  mpematnral  geneaia.  Bnt  while 
tfaii  pai*gt*ph  it  nov  needlen,  it  formed  a  needfnl  part  of  the  argnment  u 
oii^nallj  woiked  out ;  and  I  here  append  it  tor  tbii  reaton,  at  well  at  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  indicating  the  view  I  held  on  the  qneetion  of  the  origin  of 
apeeiea  at  the  time  when  the  first  edition  of  thia  work  waa  publiahed  in 
1806.  The  paragraph  it  intentionallj  reproduced  without  verbal  amend- 
nieata  or  ohanget  of  toy  kind. 

"  Aa  moat  who  have  read  thna  far  will  have  per«ra*ed,  both  the  general 
Hgnmant  nnfolded  in  the  lynthetical  divitiont  of  thia  worka  and  many  of 
the  apeci^  aignmentt  by  which  it  haa  been  npported,  imply  a  tadt  adha- 
don  to  the  derelopment  bypotheeit — the  hypotbetii  that  life  in  ita  multi- 
tndiiiona  and  uiGnitely-*aried  embodiments,  haa  ariaen  out  at  the  loweit 
and  timplaat  beginninga,  by  stepa  aa  gradual  aa  thoae  which  evolve  a  homo- 
gMWMia  mioniacopio  germ  into  a  oomplez  organiam.  Thit  tacit  ailheiion, 
iriiidi  the  progrcaa  of  the  argument  hae  rendered  much  more  obviona  than 
I  antioipftted  it  would  become,  I  do  not  heiittte  t«  acknowledge.  Not^ 
,  that  I  adopt   the   current    edition    of    the    hypotbeeit.       Ever 

it  reviral  of  the  ooutroversy  of  'law  esmif  miracle,'  I  have 
a  regret  that  to  nnfortnnate  a  atatement  of  the  law  ahnold 
n  gjviBl — a  Itatement  quite  irreconcilable  with  very  obvioui  trutha, 
aad  «■•  that  not  only  mggeata  ininmioniitable  objectiont,  bnt  maket  over 

t  vBit  aatiet  ot  faett  which,  tightly  interpreted,  would  tell 

W  apinat  them.    {Thiareferred  to  the  rMftpus/lb  JVoAiniJ 
f  Cnoiion.]    Whnt  may  be  a  better  atatement  of  the  law,  thia  is 

o  inijnire.  It  must  BufGoe  to  enunciate  the  bolief  that  Life 
■nder  all  tta  [omu  bun  sriscn  by  a  progrctBii-e.  uubrokoa  evolatton ;  and 
tbreugh  tlie  immediate  imtraineiitklity  of  what  we  call  catural  cuMBeg. 
That  UuB  ii  an  hypotbcaii,  1  readity  B&Dit.  Tbtt  it  tony  never  bo  anything 
Bore,  iccma  probable.  That  even  iu  its  jaott  dcfeimiblo  abape  there  nr^ 
wrion*  dilfiaultiaa  in  it*  wajr,  I  thr  :  tbough,  conaider 

iag  the  utrnDo  comploxit/  W  j  1 1  rn  duatniotion  at 
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The  niirreraal  law  ihafe»  oihar  tiungB  aqoal^  lim 
of  paychical  ststes  is  pioporttonate  io  OhB  freqnoMj  wiili 
which  ihej  hsye  followed  one  another  m  esperieneey 
Bupplies  an  explanation  of  the  Bo-called  ''fiNrms  of  thoaghi^^ 
as  Boon  as  it  is  snpplemented  by  the  law  that  haUtail 
psychical  successions  entail  some  hereditary  tendeney  to 
such  successions,  which,  under  persistent  oonditaons,  will 
become  cumulative  in  g^eration  after  generation  We 
saw  that  the  establishment  of  those  compound  reflex  actknis 
called  instincts,  is  comprehensible  on  the  prinoiple  that 
inner  relations  are,  by  peipetual  repetition,  QrganiBed  into 
correspondence  with  outer  relations.  We  have  now  to 
observe  that  the  establishment  of  those  conaolidaied»  thosa 
indissoluble,  those  instinctive  mental  relations  oonstitatiiif 
our  ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  is  comprehensible  on  the  same 
principle.  For  if  even  to  external  relations  that 

are  often  experienced  during  the  life  of  a  single  organismi 
answering  internal  relations  are  established  that  become 
next  to  automatic — ^if  such  a  combination  of  psychical 
changes  as  that  which  guides  a  savage  in  hitting  a  bird 

the  earlier  part  of  tbe  evidence  ;  the  fragmentaiy  and  obacore  dianetflr  if 
that  which  remains  ;  and  the  total  lack  of  information  respecting  the  in- 
finitely-varied and  involved  causes  that  have  been  at  work;  it  vosld 
be  strange  were  there  not  snch  difficnlties.  Imperfect  as  it  is^  how- 
ever, tbe  evidence  in  favour  appears  to  me  greatly  to  prepoiiderats  ovsr 
the  evidence  against.  Save  lor  those  who  still  adhere  to  tlie  Hobnv 
myth,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  special  creations  derived  from  it^  tliers  is  as 
alternative  bnt  this  hypothesis  or  no  hypothesis.  The  nentnl  ilBts  sf 
having  no  hypothesis^  can  be  completely  preserved  only  so  loiig  as  tks  «a- 
flicting  evidences  appear  exactly  balanced :  snch  a  state  is  ona  of  aailsliii 
equilibrium y  which  can  hardly  be  permanent.  For  myseU,  findiiy  tiWI 
thero  is  no  positive  evidence  of  special  creations^  and  that  thaca  issiMI 
positive  evidence  of  evolution — alike  in  the  history  of  the  hamMi  nm,  is 
the  modifications  undergone  by  all  organisms  under  changed  oondHiaaf^  h 
the  development  of  every  living  creature — I  adopt  lbs  hypotlMris  nil 
better  instructed :  and  I  see  the  more  reason  for  dtaag  tlUs^  im 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  unavoidable  conclusioo  pointed  to  hj  tiia 
investigations,  and  that  it  furnishes  a  solution  of  tha 
lae  disoiples  of  X«ocke  and  those  of  Kant.** 
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wiih  an  anow^  becomes^  bj  constant  repetition^  so  organ- 
ized as  to  be  performed  almost  without  thought  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  adjustment  gone  through — and  if  skill  of  this  kind 
is  so  £Eur  transmissible  that  particular  races  of  men  become 
characterized  by  particular  aptitudes^  which  are  nothing 
else  than  partially-organized  psychical  connexions;  thcUj 
if  there  exist  certain  external  relations  which  are  expe- 
rienced by  all  organisms  at  all  instants  of  their  waking  lives 
—relations  which  are  absolutely  constant^  absolutely  uni- 
yersal — there  will  be  established  answering  internal  rela- 
tions that  are  absolutely  constant^  absolutely  universal. 
Such  relations  we  have  iu  those  of  Space  and  Time.    The 
organization  of  subjective  relations  adjusted  to  these  ob- 
jective relations  has  been  cumulative,  not  in  each  race  of 
creatures  only,  but  throughout  successive  races  of  creatures ; 
and  such  subjective  relations  have,  therefore,  become  more 
consolidated  than  all  others.     Being  experienced  in  every 
perception  and  every  action  of  each  creature,  these  con- 
nexions among  outer  existences  must,  for  this  reason  too. 
be  responded  to  by  connexions  among  inner  feelings,  that 
are,  above  all  others,  indissoluble.     As  the  substrata  of  all 
other  relations  in  the  non^o,  they  must  be  responded  to 
by  conceptions  that  are  the  substrata  of  all  other  relations 
in  the  ego.    Being  the  constant  and  infinitely-repeated  ele- 
ments of  thought,  they  must  become  the  automatic  ele- 
ments of  thought — ^the  elements   of  thought  which  it  is 
impossible  to  get  rid  of— the  "  forms  of  intuition.'* 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
between  the  experience-hypothesis  and  the  hypothesis  of 
the  transcendentalists ;  neither  of  which  is  tenable  by  itself. 
Insurmountable  difficulties  are  presented  by  the  Kantiau 
doctrine  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see) ;  and  the  antagonist 
doctrine,  taken  alone,  presents  difficulties  that  are  eanall^ 
insurmountable.  To  rest  with  the  unqualified 
ontecedent  to  experience,  the  mind  is  a  Ui 
tbe  questions — ^whence  comes  tfaa  powtf  oi 
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riencea  f  wlienoe  wise  the  difibrsnfc  degnn  of  AaJt  ponv 
pOBiBBsad  by  different  noes  of  orguumui,  and  diflbmA 
iadindnala  of  the  same  noe  f  If>  at  birth^  then  esiiti 
BOthmg  but  a  passive  reoeptirity  <^  imprnaajon^  «^ 
is  not  a  horse  aa  edaoabls  aa  a  manP  Should  it  ba 
said  that  langnaga  makes  tiie  diffarenoe,  then  wkj  <b 
not  the  cat  and  the  dog,  reared  in  the  aune  honsebd^ 
amTe  at  equal  d^rees  and  kinda  of  intelligenoe  F  Undo* 
stood  in  its  corrent  form,  the  experieooe-hypotheaia  inpliai 
that  the  presence  of  a  definitely-organiEed  nerroos  sjatem 
is  a  circamataace  of  no  moment — a  &ot  not  needing  ta  be 
taken  into  aoooont  I  Yet  it  ia  the  aU-important  fitct — As 
fact  to  which,  in  one  sense,  the  oriticisma  of  Liebnita  and 
others  pointed — the  fact  withont  which  an  assimilation  of  e>> 
perioQCes  ia  inexplicable.  Thronghont  the  aouial 

kingdom  in  general,  the  actions  are  dependent  on  the 
nervous  structure.  The  physiologist  shows  as  that  each 
reflex  movement  implies  the  agency  of  certain  nerves  and 
ganglia;  that  a  development  of  complicated  inatincts  is 
accompanied  by  complication  of  the  nervous  centres  and 
their  commissural  connexions ;  that  the  same  creature  in 
different  stages,  aa  larva  and  imago  for  example,  changes  its 
instincts  as  its  nerroua  structure  changes ;  and  that  as  we 
advance  to  creatures  of  high  intelligence,  a  vast  increaae  in 
the  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  the  nervous  system  tidxn 
place.  What  is  Uie  obvious  inference  F  It  is  that  Ha 
ability  to  co-ordinate  impressions  and  to  perform  the  ajfpiO' 
printe  actions,  always  implies  the  pre-exdstence  of  certain 
nerves  arranged  in  a  certain  way.  What  is  the  meaning  ef 
the  human  brain  ?  It  is  that  the  many  eatabluhed  rela* 
tions  among  its  parta,  stand  for  so  many  established  reb> 
lions  among  the  psychical  changes.  Each  of  the  constant 
connexions  among  the  fibres  of  the  cerebral  masses,  snsweia 
to  some  constant  connexion  of  phenomena  in  the  experi* 
encea  of  the  race.  Just  as  the  organized  arrangement  n^ 
siating  between  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  noatrila  and  tkt 
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motor  neryeB  of  fhe  respiratory  muscles^  not  only  makes 
possible  a  sneeze^  but  also^  in  the  newly-born  infant^  implies 
sneezings  to  be  Hereafter  performed ;    so,  all  the  organized 
arrangements  subsisting  among  the  nerves  of  the  infant's 
brain,  not  only  make  possible  certain  combinations  of  im- 
pressions, but  also  imply  that  such  combinations  will  here- 
after be  made— imply  that  there  are  answering  combina- 
tions in  the  outer  world — ^imply  a  preparedness  to  cognize 
these  combinations — ^imply  faculties  of  comprehending  them. 
It  is  true  that  the  resulting  compound  psychical  changes, 
do  not  take  "place  with  the  same  readiness  and  automatic 
precision  as  the  simple  reflex  action  instanced — ^it  is  true 
that  some  individual  experiences  seem  required  to  establish 
them.    But  while  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
combinations  are  highly  involved,  extremely  varied  in  their 
modes  of  occurrence,  made  up  therefore  of  psychical  rela- 
tions less  completely  coherent,  and  hence  need  further  repe- 
titions to  perfect  them ;  it  is  in  a  much  greater  degree  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  birth  the  organization  of  the  brain  is  in- 
complete, and  does  not  cease  its  spontaneous  progress  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards.     Those  who  contend  that 
knowledge  results  wholly  from  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, ignoring  as  they  do  the  mental  evolution  which 
accompanies  the  autogenous  development  of  the  nervous 
system,  fall  into  an  error  as   great  as  if  they  were  to 
ascribe  all  bodily  growth  and  structure  to  exercise,  for- 
getting the  innate  tendency  to  assume  the  adult  form. 
Were  the  infant  bom  with  a  full-sized  and   completely- 
constructed  brain,  their  position  would  be  less  untenable. 
But,  as  the  case  stands,  the  gradually-increasing  intelli* 
gence  displayed  throughout  childhood  and  youth,  is  more 
attributable  to  the  completion  of  the  cerebral  organization, 
than  to  the  individual  experiences — a  truth  proved  by  the 
tfkct  that  in  adult  life  there  is  sometimes  displayed  a  high 
endowment  of  some  &cnlty  which^  during 
never  brought  into  play.    DonbtlesBj  a 


bf  Uie  indiTidiul  fiuniali  tha  oooante  i 
bhonfflit.  Soabtleaa,  the  taguauBA.  wnd.  MnMMvniMd 
Brrang^ineiits  flrJBting  among  tiu  oerebnl  narras,  eta  ^^ 
DO  knowledge  until  there  lua  beau  a  iiniaiiiilatiiiii  of  tta 
external  relationa  to  Trhioli  tiiey  oograapond.  And  donlA* 
leas,  the  child's  daaly  obsemtions  ud  reaaonmga  aid  flw 
formation  of  thoae  involred  nerrou  oonnaxioDa  that  am  ia 
prooeas  of  Bpontaneoni  eTolation;  jnat  aa  ita  daSj  gambdi 
aid  the  derelc^ment  of  ita  limbs.  Bat  aaTing  tiiia  ia  quita 
a  different  thing  from  aafing  that  ita  intelligenoe  ia  whoOj 
produced  hj  ita  ezperienoea.  That  is  an  nttarty  inadma- 
Bible  doctrine— a  doctrine  whidi  malcaa  tha  proaonea  of  a 
brain  meaningless — a  doobine  which  makea  idioter  aaaa* 
coontable. 

In  Uie  sense,  then,  that  there  exist  in  the  nerrona  sfstaa 
certain  pre-established  relations  answering  to  relationa  ia 
the  environment,  there  is  trnth  in  the  doctrine  of  "  fOTms  of 
intuition" — not  the  truth  which  its  defenders  suppose,  but 
a  parallel  truth.  Corresponding  to  absolute  external  rela- 
tions, there  are  established  in  the  Btmcture  of  the  noroni 
system  absolute  intern^  relationa — ^relations  that  are  poten- 
tially present  before  birth  in  the  shape  of  definite  nerroni 
connexions ;  that  are  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
individual  experiences ;  and  that  are  automatically  di>< 
closed  along  with  the  first  cognitions.  And,  as  here  un* 
derfitood,  it  is  not  only  these  fundamental  relations  whid 
are  thus  pre-determined }  but  also  hosts  of  other  relations 
of  a  more  or  less  constant  kind,  which  are  congenitally 
represented  -by  more  or  less  complete  nervous  connex- 
ions. Bat  these  pre-determined  internal  relatiou^ 
thongh  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the  individosl, 
are  not  independent  of  experiences  in  general :  they  have 
been  determined  by  the  experiences  of  preceding  organtsms. 
The  corollary  here  drawn  from  the  general  argument  i^ 
that  the  human  brain  is  an  organized  r^^ter  of  infinitely- 
uumeroQS  experiencos  received  daring  the  evolution  (^  Wit 
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mr  rather^  during  ihe  evolution  of  that  series  of  organisms 
tliroagh  which  the  human  organism  has  been  reached.  The 
effects  of  the  most  uniform  and  frequent  of  these  experiences 
have  been  successively  bequeathed^  principal  and  interest ; 
and  have  slowly  amounted  to  that  high  intelligence  which 
lies  latent  in  the  brain  of  the  infant — ^which  the  infant  in 
after  life  exercises  and  perhaps  strengthens  or  further  com- 
plicates— and  which^  with  minute  additions^  it  bequeaths  to 
future  generations.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  European 
inherits  from  twenty  to  thirty  cubic  inches  more  brain  than 
the  Papuan.  Thus  it  happens  that  faculties,  as  of  music^ 
which  scarcely  exist  in  some  inferior  human  races^  become 
congenital  in  superior  ones.  Thus  it  happens  that  out  of 
savages  unable  to  count  up  to  the  number  of  their  fingerSi 
and  speaking  a  language  containing  only  nouns  and  verbSj 
arise  at  leni^th  our  Newtons  and  Shakspeares. 


CHAFTEB  Tm. 


4209.  Tlie  uaerticm  that  thon  pBjdiial  Blatm  idiiah  M 
dan  as  Feelings,  are  inrolTed  with,  asd  inaeiMzahla  &o^ 
those  which  we  data  as  inteUectual  procceuca,  Beenw  a  oa»* 
tradicdon  to  direct  internal  perceptionfl.  It  will,  indeed^  be 
at  once  admitted  that  intellectii&l  processes  cannot  be  sepa- 
nted  from  epi-peripheral  feeling,  real  or  ideal ;  since,  inva- 
liablf ,  these  ue  either  the  immediate  terms,  or  the  nltimato 
components  of  the  terms,  between  which  relations  are  eata- 
blished  in  every  cognition.  Bnt  while  all  will  grant  that 
the  feeling  initiated  in  as  by  the  forces  of  the  eKtemal 
world,  are,  in  their  presentatire  or  representatiTe  forms,  the 
indispensable  materials  of  thought,  and  that  therefon  to 
this  extent  intellect  and  feeling  cannot  be  parted;  many 
will  demur  to  the  proposition  that  feelings  of  the  bdIo- 
peripheral  and  central  classes  are  not  separable  from  iutd- 
lectnal  processes. 

Some  approach  towards  a  right  comprehension  of  the 
matter,  will  be  gained  by  recalling  certain  leading  cosda- 
sions  set  down  among  the  Indaotions  of  Fsjobaiogj,    Wt 
saw  that  Mind  is  composed  of  feelings  and  Uie  ralatioai  te^J 
tween  feelings.     We  saw  that  the  feelingi  h*  f   '      '*'^ 
divisible  into  the  centrallj'-initiated  and  the  I 
initiated;  which  last  are  re-divisible  into  tt 
kitiated  at  the  oater  sor&ce  of  the  bo^f  *■ 
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■re  initiated  within  the  body.  On  comparing  these  tiiroe 
great  orders  of  feelings,  we  fbnnd  that  whereas  the 
epiperipheral  are  relational  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
entoperipheral,  and  still  more  the  central,  have  bat  small 
aptitudes  for  entering  into  relations.  Hence,  b;  implication, 
it  was  shown  that  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  in  no  case 
absent.  But  the  relational  element  of  Mind  is  the  intelleo- 
toal  element,  Obvioosly,  then,  no  kind  of  feeling,  sensa- 
tional or  emotional,  can  be  wholly  freed  from  the  intellectnal 
element. 

Further,  this  conclasion  is  implied  by  the  argument  ela- 
borated in  the  foregoing  chapters.  If  all  mental  phenomena 
are  incidents  of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment ;  and  if  this  correspondence  passes  in- 
sensibly from  ita  lowest  to  its  highest  forms ;  then,  we  may 
be  certain,  a  priori,  that  no  orders  of  Feelings  can  be  com- 
pletely disentangled  from  other  phenomena  of  consciousness. 
We  may  infer  that  they  must  arise  gradually  out  of  the 
lower  foTDiB  of  psychical  action,  by  steps  sach  aa  lead 
to  the  higher  forms  of  psychical  action  already  traced 
out ;  and  that  they  most  constitute  another  aspect  of  these. 
This  is  just  what  we  shall  find. 

§  210.  Before  proceeding  to  the  synthetic  interpretation, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  even  in  our  ordinary  experi- 
eoces,  the  impossibility  of  dissociating  the  psychical  states 
classed  as  intellectual  &om  those  seemingly  most  unlike 
psychical  stetes  classed  as  emotional,  may  be  discerned. 
While  we  continue  to  compare  such  extreme  forms  of 
the  two  as  an  inference  and  a  fit  of  anger,  we  may  fiincy 
that  they  are  entirely  distinct.  Bat  if  we  examine  interme- 
diate inodoa  of  coDsciousness,  ^-e  shall  quickly  find  some 
which  aro  both  cognitivo  and  emotive.  Take 

the  state  of  mind  produced  by  seeing  a  beautiful  statue. 
Primarily,  this  is  a  co<ordiD&tioa  of  the  visual  impresaiona 
whicb  the  statue  gives,  nrtl^iu,  j^^nmsciousness  of  what 
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they  mean ;  and  this  we  call  a  pnielj  inteUectiial  wcL  Bnl 
nsually  tUs  act  eannot  be  performed  without  some  pleaanr- 
able  filling  of  the  emotional  order.  Shonld  it  be  said  that 
this  emotion  arises  firom  the  manj  ideas  associated  with  the 
human  form,  the  rejoinder  is,  that  though  these  aid  in  its 
production,  it  cannot  be  altogether  so  accounted  for;  seeing 
that  we  feel  a  kindred  pleasure  on  contemplating  a  fine 
building.  If  it  be  urged  that,  even  in  this  case,  coUatenJ 
states  of  consciousness  are  induced  which  suffice  to  explain 
the  emotion,  then,  whence  results  the  gratification  given  on 
looking  at  a  simple  curve — an  ellipse  or  parabola  ?  The 

manifest  difficulty  in  disentangling  the  cognitive  firom  the 
emotive  in  these  cases,  becomes,  in  other  cases,  an  impossi- 
bility. Not  only  does  the  state  of  consciousness  produced 
by  a  melody  show  us  cognition  and  emotion  inextricably 
entangled,  but  tlie  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  s 
single  beautiful  tone  does  so.  Not  only  is  a  combination  of 
colours^  as  in  a  landscape,  productive  of  a  pleasurable  feeling 
beyond  that  duo  to  mere  sensations ;  but  there  is  pleasure 
accompanying  the  perception  of  even  one  colour,  when  of 
great  purity  or  brilliance.  Nay,  the  touch  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  or  soft  surface  causes  an  agreeable  consciousness. 
In  all  these  cases  the  simple  distinct  feeling  directly  aroused 
by  the  outer  agent,  is  joined  with  some  compound  vague 
feeling  indirectly  aroused.     (See  §  128.) 

Otherwise  put,  the  matter  stands  thus.  The  materials 
dealt  with  in  every  cognitive  process  are  either  sensations  or 
the  representations  of  them.  These  sensations,  and  by  im* 
plication  the  representations  of  them,  are  habitually  in  some 
degree  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  Hence,  only  in  those  rare 
cases  in  which  both  its  terms  and  its  remote  associations  are 
absolutely  indififeront,  can  an  act  of  cognition  be  abso* 
lutely  free  from  emotion.  Conversely,  as  every  emotion 
involves  the  presentation  or  representation  of  objects  and 
actions;  and  as  the  perceptions,  and  by  implication  the 
recollections,  of  objects  and  actions,  all  imply  cognitions  j 
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ft  foIIawB  ihat  no  emotion  can  be  absohUdy  free  from  cog- 
nition. 

§  211.  The  relation  between  intelligence  and  feeling  will 
be  most  clearly  understood  on  studying  the  relation  between 
|)erception  and  sensation^  which  are  the  simplest  forms  of 
the  two. 

Every  sensation^  to  be  known  as  one^  must  be  perceived ; 
and  must  so  be  in  one  respect  a  perception.  Every  percep- 
tion must  be  made  up  of  combined  sensations ;  and  most  so 
be  in  one  respect  sensational.  But  though  they  have  the 
same  essential  elements^  these  elements  are  not  similarly 
dominant  in  the  two.  In  sensation^  consciousness  is  occu- 
pied with  certain  affections  of  the  organism.  In  percep- 
tion^  consciousness  is  occupied  with  the  relations  among 
those  affections.  Sensations  are  primary  nndecomposable 
states  of  consciousness;  while  perceptions  are  secondary 
decomposable  states^  consisting  of  changes  from  one  primary 
state  to  another.  Hence^  as  continuance  of  the  primary  states 
is  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  changes^  it  follows 
that  consciousness  of  the  changes  is  in  antagonism  with 
consciousness  of  the  states  between  which  they  occur.  So 
tliat  perception  and  sensation  are^  as  it  were^  ever  tending 
to  exclude  each  other^  but  never  succeeding.  Indeed^ 

consciousness  continues  only  in  virtue  of  this  conflict. 
Without  the  primary  affections  of  consciousness^  there  can 
be  no  changes  from  one  primary  affection  to  another;  and 
without  changes  from  one  to  another^  there  can  be  no 
primary  affections,  since  in  the  absence  of  changes  con- 
sciousness ceases.  Neither  consciousness  of  the  changes, 
nor  of  the  affections  between  which  they  occur,  can  exist  by 
itself.  Nevertheless,  either  may  so  predominate  as  greatly 
to  subordinate  the  other.  When  the  changes  are  so  rapid 
iha^t  the  states  forming  their  antecedents  and  consequents 
do  not  last  for  appreciable  times,  consciousness  is  almost 
vliolly  occupied  with  changes — with  the  relations  among 
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BezuMtuons :  sensations  are  present  so  far  only  as  ia  needful 
for  the  establishment  of  relations  among  them ;  and  we  have 
that  conditicn  of  consciousness  called  perception.  On  the 
other  hand^  when  the  states  forming  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  of  the  changes  hav^e  considerable  persistence^  or 
rather  when  they  are  not  permanently  destroyed  by  the 
changes  but  continually  return,  and  are  thus  broken  by  the 
changes  only  so  far  as  is  needful  to  maintain  consciousness 
— ^when,  therefore,  some  one  of  them  by  its  continuous  recur- 
rence, greatly  predominates  over  others ;  then  there  resnlti 
the  condition  of  consciousness  called  sensation. 

Now  this  is  just  the  relationship  which  exists  throughout 
between  knowing  in  general  and  feeling  in  general.  Though 
differing  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  antagonism  between  perception  and  sensa- 
tion, I  agree  with  him  in  holding  that  the  same  antagonism 
holds  between  cognition  and  emotion.  The  difterences  are 
simply  differences  that  arise  from  successive  complications. 
As,  out  of  those  simple  perceptions  forming  the  lowest  claM 
of  cognitions,  the  higher  cognitions  result  by  the  com- 
pounding of  perceptions ;  so,  out  of  those  simple  sensations 
forming  the  lowest  class  of  feelings,  the  higher  feelings  arise 
by  tLe  compounding  of  sensations.  And  as,  when  cognitiouB 
grow  highly  compound  their  elements  become  too  nume- 
rous to  bo  all  present  together,  and  so  become  partly  repre- 
sentative, and  afterwards  sometimes  wholly  representative; 
so,  when  the  feelings  grow  highly  compound  their  elementa 
become  too  numerous  to  be  all  present  together,  and  so 
become  partly  representative,  and  afterwards  sometimes 
wholly  representative.     These  positions  require  elucidation. 

It  has  been  from  time  to  time  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
development  of  Mind,  there  is  a  progressive  consoli- 
dation of  states  of  consciousness.  States  of  consciousness 
once  separate  become  indissociable.  Other  states  that 
were  originally  united  with  diflSiculty,  grow  so  cohereni 
as    to    follow    one    another    without    effort.       And    thw 
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Aere  arise  large  aggregations  of  states,  answering  to  com- 
plex external  things— animals,  men,  buildings— which  are 
BO  welded  together  as  to  be  practically  single  states.  But 
this  integration,  by  uniting  a  large  number  of  related  sensa- 
tions  into  one  state,  does  not  destroy  them.  Though  sub- 
ordinated as  parts  of  a  whole,  they  still  exist.  And  being 
severally  in  their  original  forms,  feelings ,  this  state  which  is 
composed  of  them  is  a  feeling — a  feeling  produced  by  the 
fusing  of  a  number  of  minor  feelings.  Hence  a  certain 
pleasure  accompanying  all  kinds  of  perceptions ;  as  every 
child  shows  us.  Not  only,  however,  does  this  hold  with  the 
groups  of  simple  sensations  that  are  united  to  form  percep- 
tions; but  it  holds  with  groups  of  these  groups.  When 
the  composite  states  of  consciousness  answering  to  single 
complex  objects,  become  sufficiently  consolidated ;  then,  if 
the  daily  experiences  present  some  constant  assemblage  of 
complex  objects,  such  as  those  distinguishing  a  particular 
locality,  there  results  a  consolidation  of  these  into  a  still 
larger  aggregate  of  states:  the  feelings  severally  consti- 
tuted by  these  composite  states,  are,  in  their  turn,  merged 
into  a  more  composite  feeling,  which  in  its  mixed  and  com- 
paratively massive  character  verges  on  the  emotional.  And 
then  from  the  union  of  this  composite  feeling  with  other 
composite  feelings,  the  elements  of  which  are  mainly  repre- 
sentative, such  as  those  implied  in  the  domestic  relations, 
there  is  produced  an  extremely  involved  and  massive 
feeling  of  the  emotional  order,  answering  to  the  idea, 
home.  But  now  let  it  be  remarked  that  as  fast 

as  these  compound  states  of  consciousness  in  their  ascend- 
ing grades,  severally  become,  by  integration  of  their 
elements,  practically  single ;  so  fast  do  they  begin  to  play 
the  same  parts  in  the  mental  processes  that  single  states 
do.  The  continuance  of  a  sensation  being  inconsistent  with 
the  occurrence  of  a  change,  we  saw  that  consciousness  of 
changes,  or  relations  among  sensations,  is  ever  at  vaw 
with    consciousness    of  the  sensations.      Here   we 


■Jmilady  aee  that  in  proportion  m  »  eompocte  ftwliiig-iiiiilaii 
mg  maaj  Benaatiioiu  and  their  relrtJonij  beoonus  eaoHli- 
dated,  its  oontinaance  most  be  at  Tariuioe  with  tbe  oaeiUiWM 

of  a  change  to  some  other  oompoute  fseling ;  that  ia— amt 
be  at  Tsriaace  with  the  establiahmflnt  of  a  relat«m  befewwa 
the  thing  caiuiag  Bwdi  oomponte  feeling,  and  aofthiBg 
ebe ;  that  is— mnat  be  at  Tarianoe  irith  oc^nilaoii.  And 
hence  arises  tha  fact  knows  to  persona  KDalyticaUy  ™"W»*^, 
that  when  they  think  abont  any  gratifioatiaa  they  a»  »• 
oeiving— flpeoolate  upon  the  caoae  of  it,  or  oritiaaa  ths 
object  of  it — the  gratification  is  snspended. 

These  Bsreral  expcuitions  have,  I  think,  made  it  dar 
that  cognition  and  feeling,  thronghoot  all  phaaea  of  their 
erolntdon,  are  at  once  antithetioal  and  '"■"p*'"^**'  "^^ 
implication  is  that  they  are  bnt  difierrait  aspeota  of  the  mbm 
development,  and  may  so  be  expected  to  arise  from  the 
same  root  by  the  same  process.  This  being  nnderstood  we 
may  now  go  on  to  consider  the  feelings  synthetically. 

§  212.  Where  action  is  perfectly  automatic,  feeling  does 
not  exist.  Of  this  we  have  several  proofs.  We  have  the 
proof  that  in  creatures  most  markedly  e^diilnting  then:, 
automatic  actions  go  on  equally  well  wbra  the  chief  nerrou 
centre  has  been  removed.  We  have  the  proof  that  onr  own 
automatic  actions  are  unaccompanied  by  feelings:  as  wiU 
ness  those  of  the  viscera  in  their  normal  states.  And  m 
have  the  further  proof  that  actions  which  in  oorselveB  an 
partly  voluntary,  partly  reflex  (as  that  by  which  the  foot  is 
withdrawn  from  scalding  water),  and  which,  so  long  as  Omj 
are  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  accompanied  by  will,  be- 
oome  more  energetically  automatic  if  feeling  is  lost.  Whoa 
injury  of  the  afl'erent  nerves  has  destroyed  sensibility  in  i 
limb,  the  slightest  stimulus,  as  the  touch  of  a  feather,  pro- 
dnoes  reflex  movements  that  are  stronger  than  those  pro- 
dnced  in  a  limb  retaining  its  sensibility. 

'Hiia  antagonism  of  automatic  action  and  feeling  wiB  bl 
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better  understood  on  observing  Oiat  feeling  involyes  a  per- 
sistence which  automatic  action  negatives.  To  have  the 
state  of  consciousness  recognizable  as  a  particular  feeling, 
implies  some  duration  of  that  state ;  and  in  proportion  as  it 
fills  a  smaller  interval  in  the  chain  of  states,  in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  lapse  out  of  consciousness — ^in  the  same 
proportion  does  it  cease  to  be  felt.  The  proposition  is  a 
(aruism.  To  say  that  a  state  of  consciousness  has  consider- 
able continuity,  is  to  say  that  it  is  a  distinct  element  of 
consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  known  or 
felt.  To  say  that  it  has  scarcely  any  continuity,  is  to  say 
that  it  forms  a  scarcely  perceivable  element  in  conscious- 
ness; which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  scarcely  at  all 
known  or  felt.  And  to  say  that  it  is  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness having  no  appreciable  length,  is  to  say  that  it  forms  no 
element  in  consciousness ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  being 
not  known  or  felt.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a  set 
of  psychical  changes  occurs  instantaneously,  the  psychical 
states  forming  the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
changes  are  not  felt ;  and  the  further  the  consolidation  of 
any  set  of  psychical  changes  is  carried,  the  more  complete 
must  be  the  absence  of  feeling.  Now  the  completely-con- 
solidated sets  of  changes  are  the  automatic  changes.  The 
automatic  changes  are  those  of  which  the  elements  are 
practically  fused  into  one  change.  Consequently,  where  all 
the  psychical  actions  are  perfectly  automatic,  there  is  no 
feeling. 

While  an  entire  absence  of  Memory  and  Reason  is  accom- 
panied by  an  entire  absence  of  Feeling,  the  same  progress 
which  gives  origin  to  Memory  and  Reason  simultaneously 
gives  origin  to  Feeling.  For  what  did  we  find  to  be  the 
cnrcumstances  under  which  Memory  and  Reason  become 
nascent  f  We  found  that  when  the  adjustments  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment  begin  to  take  in  involved  and 
infrequent  groups  of  outer  relations — when,  consequently, 
ihe  answering  groups  of  inner  relations  include  many  ele« 
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ments^  of  which  some  are  not  often  repeated  in  experienw 
^when^  that  is,  there  are  formed  groups  of  inner  relatiomi 
whose  components  are  imperfectly  coherent — ^when,  as  a 
necessary  result^  there  come  to  be  hesitating  automatio 
actions ;  then.  Memory  and  Reason  simultaneously  become 
nascent.  The  ceasing  to  be  automatio  and  the  becoming 
rational,  are,  as  we  saw,  the  same  thing.  We  have  just 
seen,  however,  that  when  psychical  changes  are  perfectly 
automatic,  they  are  without  feeling.  The  existence  of  feel- 
ing we  have  seen  to  imply  psychical  states  having  some  per- 
sistence. But  psychical  states  having  some  persistence  are 
the  states  which  result  when  automatic  action  fiuls.  Thus 
then,  as  the  psychical  changes  become  too  complicated  to 
be  perfectly  automatic,  they  become  incipiently  sensationaL 
Memory,  Season,  and  Feeling  take  their  rise  at  the  same 
time. 

A  confirmation  of  this  view,  parallel  to  confirmations  given 
11  the  two  preceding  chapters,  may  be  sot  down.  Among 
our  own  mental  processes,  many  which  were  once  slow,  and 
were  then  accompanied  by  feeling,  are  by  the  same  repeti- 
tion which  renders  them  automatic,  also  rendered  indifferent 
or  feelingless.  ThLs  is  equally  the  case  whether  the  accom- 
panying feelings  are  painful  or  pleasurable.  In 
spelling  out  its  reading-lessons,  the  child  experiences  a 
disagreeable  sense  of  effort ;  but  in  the  adult,  the  identifi- 
cation of  words  is  a  totally  unemotional  process.  The 
learning  of  a  new  language  requires  labour  that  is  more 
or  less  unpleasant,  and  the  first  attempts  to  speak  it  soon 
produce  weariness ;  but  after  due  practice  it  is  spoken  with 
entire  indifference.  And  not  to  multiply  illustrations,  I 
may  quote  the  general  remark  that  habit  renders  easy  the 
actions  that  once  were  hard,  as  showing  that  this  law 
holds  throughout ;  since  by  calling  actions  hard  we  mean 
to  some  extent  painful,  and  becoming  easy  is  ceasing  to  be 
painful.  Equally  general  is  the  kindred  truth. 
So  long  as  the  combinations  of  properties  they  present  are 
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new  to  it,  the  commonest  objects  give  pleasure  to  the 
infant;  bat  as  fast  as,  by  constant  repetition,  the  com- 
pound impressions  produced  become  consolidated  into  per- 
fect cognitions  of  the  objects,  so  fast  do  the  objects  become 
indifferent.  Throughout  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood, 
the  same  fact  is  daily  manifested.  The  oflen-repeatei 
g^ups  of  psychical  changes  cease  to  be  interesting ;  and 
there  arises  a  demand  for  those  that  have  not  been  experi- 
enced, or  have  been  little  experienced. 

The  parallel  is  complete.  We  found  that  not  only  do 
Memory  and  Season  begin  where  the  psychical  changes 
cease  to  be  automatic ;  but  that  where  they  have  existed 
they  disappear  when,  by  perpetual  repetition,  the  psychical 
changes  become  automatic.  And  here  we  find  both  that 
Feeling  arises  under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  it  ceases 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Let  us  now  devote  our  attention  to  the  genesis  of  Feel- 
ings of  more  complex  kinds. 

§  213.  When  there  come  to  be  cases  in  which  two 
very  similar  groups  of  external  attributes  and  relations 
have  been  followed  in  experience  by  different  motor 
changes;  and  when,  consequently,  the  presentation  of  one 
of  these  groups  partially  excites  two  sets  of  motor 
changes,  each  of  which  is  prevented  by  their  mutual  anta- 
gonism from  at  once  taking  place ;  then,  while  one  of 
these  sets  of  nascent  motor  changes  and  nascent  im- 
pressions habitually  accompanying  it,  constitutes  a  memory 
of  such  motor  changes  as  before  performed  and  impressions 
as  before  received,  and  while  it  also  constitutes  a  prevision 
of  the  action  appropriate  to  the  new  occasion,  it  further  con- 
stitutes the  desire  to  perform  the  action.  For  different  as 
these  three  things  eventually  become,  they  are  originally 
one.  A  further  development  of  an  illustration  already  used 
will  make  this  manifest.  Suppose  the  subject  of 

the    psychical    phenomena  we    are    considering,    to   have 


oooauonal  azperienoM  of  two  ftniinals  ■oiaewhU^fa^hr  si 
ooIohtj  Bue,  ind  ge&enl  oontoor,  one  of  iribkh  mitm  ftr 
•pnry  utd  tiie  otier  of  irhioh  is  «  dBageroos  ombij.  Hb 
complex  impression  prodnoed  by  the  anen^,  1im  bmn  fU- 
lowed  in  experiance  bj  injories,  by  some  dsfoudre  aoliin^ 
l^  certain  cries,  and  erentoally  by  flight.  The  oomplei 
impression  produced  by  (he  prey  has  been  folknred  in  ex- 
perience by  motions  of  pnrsnit,  by  sncoeMftil  grspptiag  ud 
biting,  by  processes  of  tearing  to  pieoas  and  swallowing.  Bnt 
as  these  two  complex  impressions  hare  many  elementi  ta 
common,  each  tends  in  so  fiu-  as  there  is  a  concision  bBtareaa 
them,  to  arouse  either  of  these  two  seta  of  paybhioal  ohaagn; 
and  when  one  of  these  similsr  animals  is  seen,  each  set  be> 
oomes  nascent  according  as  the  impression  prodaced  Tariei. 
At  one  moment  the  defensive  actions,  (he  criea,  and  the 
morementa  of  escape,  which  have  followed  some  snoh  im- 
pression as  that  received,  tend  to  arise;  and  the  next 
moment  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  perceived  animal  so 
altera  the  impression,  as  partially  to  excite  the  paychical 
states  involved  in  pnrsnit,  attack,  destroying,  and  devonring. 
Bnt  what  ia  either  of  these  partial  excitations  P  It  is  nothing 
else  than  an  emotional  impulse— a  combination  of  represen- 
tative feelings  which  forms  the  stimolos  to  action — a  denre. 
To  have  in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  accom- 
pany the  reception  of  wonnds,  and  are  experienced  during 
flight,  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  what  we  call  fear.  And  to  have 
in  a  slight  degree  such  psychical  states  as  the  -processes  ci 
catching,  Idlling,  and  eating  imply,  is  to  have  the  desirea  to 
catch,  kill,  and  eat.  That  the  propensities  to  the 

acts  are  nothing  else  than  nascent  excitations  of  the 
psychical  state  involved  in  the  acts,  is  proved  by  the  natnnl 
langoage  of  the  propensities.  Fear,  when  strong,  expresses 
itself  in  cries,  in  efforts  to  escape,  in  palpitations,  in 
tremblings;  and  these  are  jast  the  manifestations  that  go 
along  with  an  actual  snSering  of  the  evil  fbared.  The  d»> 
atnictive  passion  is  shown  in  a  general  tennon  of  the  mot- 
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eakat  Bjwtem,  in  gnaslimg  of  teeili  and  protrusion  of  ihe 
claws,  in  dilated  eyes  and  nostrils,  in  growls ;  and  these  are 
weaker  forms  of  the  actions  that  accompany  the  killing  of 
prey.  To  snch  objective  evidences,  every  one  can  add  sub- 
jective evidences.  Every  one  can  testify  that  the  psychical 
state  called  fear,  consists  of  mental  representations  of  certain 
painfol  results ;  and  that  the  one  called  anger,  consists  of 
mental  representations  of  the  actions  and  impressions  which 
would  occur  while  inflicting  some  kind  of  pain. 

Possibly  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  describe  the  group  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  produced  by  some  complex  im- 
pression, as  constituting  at  once  a  memory  of  the  psychical 
change  which  had  before  followed  this  impression  and  a 
desire  Again,  to  go  through  such  changes,  is  absurd ;  since 
the  subject-matter  of  memory  is  retrospective,  while  that  of 
desire  is  prospective.  The  reply  is,  that  though,  when  a 
high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  reached,  these  nascent 
changes  are  joined  with  a  consciousness  of  time  past  and 
time  future,  and  so  come  to  have  different  aspects ;  yet,  at 
the  stage  in  which  automatic  action  merges  into  the  higher 
forms  of  action,  no  such  abstract  conception  as  that  of  Time 
can  exist,  and  no  such  duality  of  aspect  in  these  gproups  of 
nascent  psychical  changes  can  arise.  And  a  further  reply 
is,  that  even  in  ourselves,  acts  and  feelings  which  become 
nascent  in  connexion  with  the  idea  of  something  prospective, 
are  at  the  same  time  retrospective;  since  they  cannot  be 
represented  at  all  unless  they  have  been  previously  pre- 
sented in  experience,  and  the  representation  of  anything 
previously  presented  is  memory. 

§  214.  The  prog^ss  from  these  forms  of  feeling  consider* 
ably  compounded  to  those  highly-compounded  forms  of  feel- 
ing seen  in  human  beings,  equally  harmonizes  with  the 
general  principles  of  evolution  that  have  been  laid  down. 
We  saw  that  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  comsi^^ 
cognitionB,  is  explicable  on  the  principle  that  the  ontar 


f  215.  Oneof  tiheoorollariMfinnntikelbregateffdbBfirfaM 
is  OuA,  other  tiiingi  eqnal,  feding*  aie  wtmag  m  impoKtion 

H  they  inclode  tnuiy  lotiul  — «— *»*"t,  or  niWirmt  Hbm- 
tionB,  or  both.  Ab  ereiy  one  of  the  elementaiy  itatM  of 
oonBoioosneBa  ^gregated  in  the  wwf  dMsribed,  i>  origimllf 
a  feeling  of  some  krnct ;  and  &s  progranivs  intogntioa 
tiiongh  it  abbrariates  each,  leaves  it  to  the  last  a  feeHi^ 
howerer  in&utestmal  in  amoont;  it  foUows  that  ths 
groatOT  iJie  aoonnnilation  of  snoh  infinitesinial  arnowBtf  of 
feeling,  tlie  greater  most  be  the  snm  total  of  feeling  ex* 
perienced.  Qnantity  of  feeling  is  of  two  kinds — 

that  which  arises  from  intense  excitation  of  few  nerres,  sbI 
that  which  arises  &om  slight  excitation  of  many  Bartw. 
ThoB,  an  nnbaarable  sensation  Tesnits  if  the  tip  of  a  finger 
be  held  in  boiling  water.  Conrersely,  thongh  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  holding  the  tip  of  a  finger  in  m-ter  abore 
1108  Fahrenheit,  an  nnbearable  sensation  reanlts  if  the 
whole  body  be  plunged  into  water  of  that  temperattne. 
Bo  that  the  moderate  excitation  of  all  the  nerres  distribnted 
over  the  sorfece  of  the  body,  is  eqaivalent,  as  measured  hf 
its  motor  efiecta,  to  the  extreme  excitation  of  a  few  of  them. 
Similarly,  thongh  a  very  &int  colonr  cannot  be  discerned 
when  it  covers  only  a  very  minnte  sorface ;  yet,  when  it 
covers  a  great  surface  it  can  be  diacemed  with  ease.  And 
that  the  troth  thns  holding  with  actnal  sensations,  hoMs 
also  with  those  naacent  sensationB  which,  as  aggr^ated  into 
masBes  of  ideas,  distinct  and  indistinct,  oonstitnte  the  moi^ 
tions,  will  be  manifest  on  calling  to  mind  how  actions  an 
continually  determined  by  the  accumulation  of  motinat 
that  is,  by  tiio  accumulation  of  snoh  nascent  feelings. 

From  this  ocn^Uary  there  is  a  second  corollaiy.  With  a 
qualification  to  be  hereafter  made,  the  higher  the  evolntioa 
rises  the  stronger  do  the  emotions  become.  For  as  the 
increasingly-complex  emotions  successively  developed,  le- 
Bolt  from  integration  of  pre-existing  groups  of  actoal  and 
"ascent  sonaations,  the  resulting  totals  most  grow  ooa> 
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tinnaUj  laiger.  A  marked  illostration  of   this 

trath  is  fonuBhed  by  (he  passion  wUch  noitas  the 
sexes.  This  is  habito&lly  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a 
simple  feeling;  whereas  it  is  the  moat  componnd,  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  all  the  feelings.  Added  to 
the  pDrely  physical  elements  of  it,  are  first  to  be  noticed 
those  highly  complex  impressions  prodnced  by  personal 
beauty;  aronnd  which  are  aggregated  a  variety  of  plea- 
Borable  ideas,  not  in  themselres  amatory,  hnt  which  have 
an  organized  relation  to  the  amatory  feeling.  With  this 
there  is  nnited  the  complex  sentiment  which  we  term 
affection— «  sentiment  which,  as  it  can  exist  between  those 
of  the  same  sex,  mnst  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sen- 
timent, bat  one  which  is  here  greatly  exalted.  Then  there 
is  the  sentiment  of  admiration,  respect,  or  reverence:  ia 
itself  one  of  considerable  power,  and  which  in  this  reUtion 
becomes  in  a  high  degree  active.  There  comes  next  the 
feeling  called  lore  of  approbation.  To  be  preferred  above 
all  the  world,  and  that  by  one  admired  beyond  all  others,  is 
to  have  the  love  of  approbation  gratified  in  a  degree  passing 
every  previous  experience :  especially  as  there  is  added  that 
indirect  gratification  of  it  which  results  Irom  the  preference 
being  witnessed  by  nnconcemed  persons.  Further,  the 
allied  emotion  of  self-esteem  comes  into  play.  To  have 
sacceeded  in  gaining  such  attachment  from,  and  sway  over, 
another,  is  a  proof  of  power  which  cannot  fail  agreeably  to 
excite  the  amour  propre.  Yet  again,  the  proprietary  feel- 
ing has  its  share  in  the  general  activity :  there  is  the  plea- 
sure of  possession — the  two  belong  to  each  other.  Once 
more,  the  relation  allons  of  au  extended  liberty  of  action. 
Towards  other  persons  a  restrained  behaviour  is  requisite. 
Uound  each  there  is  a  subtle  boundary  that  may  not  be 
crossed — on  individnality  on  which  none  may  trespass.  But 
in  this  case  the  barriers  ore  thrown  down;  and  thus  the 
love  of  unrestrained  activity  is  gratified.  Finally,  there  ia 
au  exaltation  of  the  sympathies.    Egoistic  pleasures  of  al 


kinds  are  donlilsd  hj  anotJier'i  BTmiMUietio  partieipriiaiy 
Bud  tlie  pleamrea  of  aDother  are  added  to  As  ogoiriie 
pleasures.  Thus,  round  the  phTiioal  faelingf  fatnaug  ti» 
nndeiu  of  the  wliole,  are  gatliared  the  fedin^  prodnoad  Vf 
personal  beao^,  that  constituting  aimple  attaohmen^  ttoH 
of  lererence,  of  lore  itf  approbation,  of  self-flateeni,  of  pn> 
perty,  of  love  of  freedom,  of  ^pnpatihy.  Theseif  all  gna^f 
exalted,  and  severally  tending  to  reflect  tlieir  endtemMdi 
on  one  another,  nnite  to  form  Qte  mental  etate  wo  Mil 
lore.  And  as  each  of  them  is  itself  compreliensi'rB  of  mat 
titadinooB  states  of  ooneoionaneBB,  we  may  aay  iliat  Hk 
passion  foses  into  one  immense  a^rcgate  most  of  the  el»- 
mentary  excitations  of  which  we  are  capable;  and  thri 
hence  resolte  ita  irresistible  power. 

Other  emotions  than  those  which  arise  by  &o  sinqila 
aggregation  of  large  groaps  of  psychical  states  into  liiD 
larger  groups,  are  similarly  interpretable.  There  goes  <a 
at  the  same  time,  and  as  a  result  of  the  same  canae,  as  eve- 
lotion  of  emoUoiis  that  are  not  only  more  complex,  bat  also 
more  abstract.  Of  this,  the  love  of  property  sapplies  as 
example.  When  the  derelopment  of  intelligence 

has  rendered  time  and  locality  cognizable ;  and  when,  bj 
consequence,  an  uneaten  portion  of  food  can,  when  bnnger 
next  makes  nascent  the  psychical  states  that  accompany 
eating,  be  remembered  as  having  been  left  in  a  particular 
place ;  then,  repetition  of  these  experiences  of  a  satiated 
hunger,  and  a  Bubsequently-recaning  hnxiger  that  prompts 
return  to  the  remaining  food,  will  establish  an  orgaaised 
connexion  between  the  remembrance  of  such  remaining  food 
and  the  various  states  of  consciousness  produced  by  a  retnn 
to  it.  Tbas  will  be  constituted  an  anticipation  of  a  retam 
to  it — a  tendency  to  perform  all  such  actions  accompanying 
a  return  to  it  as  are  not  negatived  by  satiety — a  tenden^, 
therefore,  to  take  possession  of  it.  An  analogona  fxoeeta 
will  develop  a  tendency  to  take  possession  of  some  habitosJ 
place  of  shelter ;  and  afterwards  to  take  possession  of  thingf 
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terring  for  artificial  shelter  and  for  clothing.  Later  still, 
things  indirectly  connected  with  personal  welfare  will  come 
to  be  inclnded ;  as,  for  instance,  the  club  used  for  a  weapon, 
the  impressions  produced  by  which  will  make  nascent  the 
▼arioos  pleasurable  feelings  that  have  accompanied  its  suc- 
cessful use,  and  the  conception  of  further  use.  The  same 
process  rising  to  stiU  higher  compHcations,  will  generate  a 
propensity  to  take  possession  not  only  of  various  weapons 
and  appliances  of  daily  life,  but  also  of  the  tools  and 
materials  required  to  make  such  weapons  and  appliances ; 
afterwards  of  the  materials  required  to  make  such  tools ;  and 
80  on  until  the  things  accumulated  for  one  purpose  or  other 
become  numerous  and  varied.  But  now  ob- 

serve that  in  proportion  as  these  things  become  numerous 
and  varied,  and  in  proportion  as  the  acts  of  acquiring  them 
and  preserving  them  become  firequent,  a  great  variety  of 
pleasurable  excitements  will  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
act  of  taking  possession  or  holding  possession.  Hence  this 
act  itself,  being  continually  the  initiator  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, will  become  a  source  of  pleasurable  excitement. 
And  as  the  excitement  thus  caused  must  be  more  habitual 
than  that  caused  by  any  particular  order  of  objects;  as, 
further,  the  special  excitements  attaching  to  special  objects 
possessed,  must,  in  virtue  of  their  variety,  prevent  the  ex- 
citement of  possession  from  being  connected  with  any  one  of 
them  in  particular;  it  results  that  the  excitement  of  pos- 
session will  grow  into  one  of  a  new  kind,  uniting  into  a 
large  but  vague  aggregate  the  various  excitements  to  which 
it  ministers.  And  when  money  comes  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  value  in  general — ^value  as  abstracted  from  special 
objects — the  miser  shows  us  how  the  desire  of  possession  in 
the  abstract  may  become  almost  independent  of  those  from 
which  it  arose ;  and  may  exceed  in  strength  any  of  them  in- 
dividually. 

As  further  illustrating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  more 
abstract  emotions,  let  me  add  one  still  in  course  of  evolution 
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nmang  civilized  men ;  and  as  yet  bnt  imperfeotlj  developedL 
I  refer  to  the  desire  for  liberty — ^the  sentiment  of  personal 
rights.  A  relation  like  that  which  the  love  of  property  bears 
to  the  gratifications  which  property  brings^  this  love  of  nn- 
restricted  action  bears  to  the  gratifications  derivable  firom 
property  and  from  all  other  things.  As  the  satisfiiction  of 
the  one  is  in  seciuring  the  material  objects  directly  or  in- 
directly ministering  to  life ;  so  the  satisfaction  of  the  other 
is  in  secnring  those  non^material  conditions  without  which 
the  material  objects  can  neither  be  obtained,  nor  preserred, 
nor  used.  While  the  possession  of  certain  kinds  and  com- 
binations  o{  matter  is  a  very  general  pre-requisite  to  thefal- 
filment  of  the  desires ;  a  still  more  general,  and  indeed  uni- 
versal,  pre-requisite  is  that  freedom  of  motion  without  which 
it  is  not  only  impossible  to  get  and  utilize  such  matter,  bni 
is  impossible  to  perform  any  action  whatever.  This  senti- 
ment of  personal  rights,  answering  to  certain  complex  rela- 
tions in  which  the  members  of  a  society  stand  to  one  another 
— being  a  gratification  in  the  maintenance  of  such  relations 
with  other  men  as  involve  the  least  restraint  on  individual 
action — is  manifestly  far  more  abstract,  and  far  wider  in  its 
co-ordinations,  than  any  other.  As  uniting  in  one  general 
sentiment  the  desire  for  liberty  of  person,  liberty  of  acqui- 
sition and  possession,  liberty  of  movement  from  place  to 
place,  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  trade,  and  so  on,  it  sup- 
poses an  extremely  extensive  aggregation  of  psychical  states. 
It  could  not  begin  to  be  organized  until  mankind  grew  into 
permanent  social  relations,  and  it  has  manifestly  long  been 
in  process  of  development. 

It  remains  to  add  the  qualification  which,  as  above  said, 
must  be  made  to  the  assertion  that  these  central  feelings  oi 
emotions  grow  in  power  as  they  grow  in  complexity  and  in 
extent  of  integration.  For  though,  other  things  equal,  the 
power  of  an  emotion  thus  compounded  out  of  clusters  of  ele- 
mentary feelings  ideally  revived,  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  such  elementary  feelings  united  in  it ;  yet,  very 
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often  other  things  are  not  equal.  Along  with  greatness  of 
nnmber  there  may  be  lowness  of  intensity.  Where^  as  in 
the  above  case^  the  connexions  established  in  experience  are 
extremely  intricate,  comparatively  infrequent,  and  very 
varied,  the  co-ordination  of  the  states  of  consciousness  is 
«o  weak  that  they  render  one  another  nascent  in  but  a  feeble 
way ;  and  hence,  the  total  effect  is  in  many  cases  less  than 
that  produced  by  a  smaller  aggregate  more  strongly  ex- 
cited. 

§  21 6.  After  what  was  said  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  this  evolution  of  composite  feelings 
through  the  progressive  integration  of  psychical  states  that 

are  connected  in  experience,  is  effected  by  the  inheritance  of 
continually-accumulating  modifications. 

The  law  of  development  of  the  mental  activities  considered 
under  their  cognitive  aspect,  equally  applies  to  them  con- 
sidered under  their  emotional  aspect.  That  gradual  organi- 
zation of  forms  of  thought  which  we  saw  results  firom  the 
experience  of  uniform  external  relations,  is  accompanied  by 
the  organization  of  forms  of  feeling  similarly  resulting. 
-Given  a  race  of  organisms  habitually  placed  in  contact  with 
any  complex  set  of  circumstances,  and  if  its  members  are 
already  able  to  co-ordinate  the  impressions  made  by  each  of 
the  various  minor  groups  of  phenomena  composing  this  sot 
of  circumstances,  there  will  slowly  be  established  in  them  a 
co-ordination  of  these  compound  impressions  corresponding 
to  this  set  of  circumstances.  The  constant  experiences  of 
successive  generations  will  gradually  strengthen  the  ten- 
dency of  all  the  component  clusters  of  psychical  states  to 
make  one  another  nascent.  And  when  ultimately  the  union  of 
them,  expressed  in  the  inherited  organic  structure,  becomes 
innate,  it  will  constitute  what  we  call  an  emotion  or  senti- 
ment, having  this  set  of  circumstances  for  its  object. 

In  their  more  involved  phases  these  compound  forms  of 

feeling  differ  from  the  compound  forms  of  thought  partly 
22 
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in  ihis^  that  the  asaembhiges  of  external  attributes  and 
actions  and  relations  to  which  thej  answer,  are  inunensdj 
more  extensive^  fiur  more  concrete,  and  extremely  misod- 
laneous  and  variable  in  their  ultimate  components.    One 
consequence   of   this   is  that   thej  never   lose  their  em- 
pirical character.  A  farther  difference  similarij 
implied,  is  that  in  each  form  of  feeling  thos  cx>mpounded, 
answering  as  it  does  to  successive  sets  of  external  dream- 
stances  which  have  only  a  general  resemblance,  the  rela- 
tional elements  are  never  twice  alike,  and  therefore  cannot 
become  distinctly  fixed ;   whence  it  follows  that  the  cogni- 
tive character  of  the  aggregated  states  remaining  feeble, 
their  sentient  character  remains  strong.  A  third 
differential  trait  of  these  central  feelings  must  be  added. 
As  the  clusters  of  elementary  feelings  out  of  which  they  are 
formed,  do  not  recur  in  exactly  the  same  combinations — are 
not,  as  it  were,  super-posed  so  that  their  components  fit  with 
the  like  previous  components;  it  necessarily  happens  that 
the    successive  clusters  blur  one  another,   and    the   com- 
pound feeling  produced  becomes,  though  massive,  very  dim 
or  vague.     An  illustration  will  make  this  effect  compre- 
hensible.    Imagine  that  representations  of  many  different 
sunsets,  painted,  let  us  say,  on  glass,  were  placed  over  one 
another,  and  looked  at  by  transmitted  light — ^what  would  be 
the  result  f     Disagreeing  in  the  outlines  of  their  horizons, 
their  clouds,  their  special  objects,  these  super-posed  repre- 
sentations would  make  a  confused  and  hazy  combination,  in 
which  no  particular  thing  and  no  defined  portion  of  coloor 
would  be  visible ;   but  in  which,  nevertheless,  there  woold 
be  these  general  characters — a  glow  in  the  middle  region,  a 
duller  region  above  it,  and  a  comparatively  dark  region 
below.     Similarly,  as  the  successive  impressions  prodnoed 
on  an  individual,  and  a  series  of  individoals,  by  maaifiaata- 
tions  of  anger  in  those  they  come  in  contact  with,  hava 
general  but  not  special  resemblances— «a  the  hanktOMib 
^he  contorted  features,  and  the  pains  that  are  apt  to  to 


k. 
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Buffered  from  the  acts  wUcli  follow,  always  differ  in  their 
details  tbougli  they  have  a  family  likeness ;  it  results  that 
the  general  impression  left  unobliterated  by  the  disagreeing 
details  must  be  yeiy  indefinite :  the  gradually-organized 
compound  feeling  which  we  call  fear,  will  have  a  character 
nothing  like  so  specific  as  that  of  a  simple  peripheral  feeling. 

Such  being  the  differences  that  naturally  arise  betweoL 
the  organized  forms  of  feeling  and  the  organized  forms  ot 
thought  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  let  us  now  observe 
the  likenesses  that  naturally  arise. 

As  the  forms  of  thought,  or  the  accumxdated  and  trans- 
mitted modifications  of  structure  produced  by  experience,  lie 
latent  in  each  newly-born  individual,  are  vaguely  disclosed 
along  with  the  first  individual  experiences,  and  are  gradually 
made  definite  by  multiplication  of  such  individual  experi- 
ences; so  the  forms  of  feeling  likewise  lying  latent,  are 
feebly  awakened  by  the  first  presentations  of  the  external 
circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  and  gradually  gain  that 
degree  of  distinctness  which  they  are  capable  of,  through 
often-repeated  presentations  of  these  circumstances.  Thus 
the  infant,  as  soon  as  its  perceptions  are  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  even  an  imperfect  discrimination  of  faces  and  of 
Bounds,  is  made  to  smile  automatically  by  the  laughing  face 
and  tender  tones  of  its  mother  or  its  nurse.  An  organized 
relation  has  been  established  in  the  race  between  the  percep- 
tion of  this  natural  language  of  kind  feeling  and  the  subse- 
quent experience  of  benefits  from  those  who  manifest  it.  This 
natural  language  being  impressed  on  the  in&nt's  senses,  a 
dim  feeling  of  pleasure  is  awakened  while  it  is  still  incap- 
able of  knowing  what  the  natural  language  means.  But  in 
course  of  time  personal  experiences  teach  it  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  these  appearances  assumed  by  other 
persons  and  the  receipt  of  gratifications  from  them ;  and 
tlien  the  TBgue  body  of  the  emotion  which  it  has  inherited 
■asameB  a  more  iniel 

Thafetlie  experia  oodj 


IB  inadeqoato  to  aoooant  for  emotiraul  phenomena,  iriD  1m 
■offioienUf  manifeBt.  If  ponble,  it  ia  even  more  at  fiuilt  ia 
respect  to  the  emotions  Uuui  !n  Tetpeofe  to  (3ie  oognilioai. 
The  doctrine  that  all  the  desim,  all  Uka  aentiinenta,  an 
generated  hj  the  experiences  of  Uw  indmdnal,  ia  so  gbr- 
ingly  at  variance  with  fitota,  liiat  I  cannot  bat  mmder  how 
asij  one  ahonid  ever  hare  entertained  it.  "Set  to  dwoQ  on 
the  multiform  paasions  displayed  hj  the  infimt  before  tiiere 
has  been  soch  an  amomit  of  experience  as  oonld  poaaiblf 
suffice  fbr  the  elaboration  of  them,  X  will  simply  point  to 
tbe  most  powerfol  of  paasbna — the  amatory  passum — as  cna 
whiohj  when  it  first  ooonre,  is  abaolntelyaoteoedeoit  to  all  »■ 
lative  experience  whaterer. 


OHAFTEB  IS. 


THE  WILL. 


(  217.  All  who  have  followed  the  argument  thus  far^ 
will  see  that  the  development  of  what  we  call  Will^  is  bat 
another  aspect  of  the  general  process  whose  other  aspects 
have  been  delineated  in  the  last  three  chapters.  Memory^ 
Reason,  and  Feeling,  simultaneously  arise  as  the  automatic 
actions  become  complex,  infrequent,  and  hesitating;  and 
Will,  arising  at  the  same  time,  is  necessitated  by  the 
same  conditions.  As  the  advance  from  the  simple  and 
indissolubly-coherent  psychical  changes,  to  the  psychical 
changes  that  are  involved  and  dissolubly  coherent,  is 
in  itself  the  commencement  of  Memory,  Season,  and 
Feeling;  so,  too,  is  it  in  itself  the  commencement  of 
Will.  On  passing  from  compound  reflex  actions  to 
those  actions  so  highly  compounded  as  to  be  imperfectly 
reflex  —  on  passing  from  the  organically  -  determined 
psychical  changes  which  take  place  with  extreme  ra- 
pidity, to  the  psychical  changes  which,  not  being  organic 
cally  determined,  take  place  with  some  deliberation,  and 
therefore  consciously ;  we  pass  to  a  kind  of  mental  action 
which  is  one  of  Memory,  Season,  Feeling,  or  Will,  accord- 
ing to  the  side  of  it  we  look  at. 

Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  even  in  anticipation  of  any 
special  synthesis.  For  since  all  modes  of  consciousness  can 
be  nothing  else  than  incidents  of  the  correspondence  b^- 
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tween  the  organism  and  its  environmenfc ;  ihej  mnrt  all  }m 
different  sides  of,  or  different  phases  of^  the  oo-oidinated 
groups  of  changes  whereby  internal  retations  are  adjnsted  to 
external  relations.  Between  the  reoeption  of  oertain  impm* 
sions  and  the  performance  of  certain  appropriate  mefciaDiy 
there  is  some  inner  connexion.  If  the  inner  oonnezion  ii 
organized,  the  action  is  of  the  reflex  order^  either  simple  or 
compound;  and  none  of  the  phenomena  of  oonscioiisiiaH 
proper,  exist.  If  the  inner  connexion  is  not  organiaed,  thea 
the  psychical  changes  which  come  between  the  impressioiii 
and  motions  are  conscious  ones:  the  entire  action  moil 
have  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  consciona  action — moil 
simultaneously  exhibit  Memoxy,  Beason,  Feeling,  and  Will; 
for  there  can  be  no  conscious  adjustment  of  an  inner  to  ta 
outer  relation  without  all  these  being  inyolved.  Let  ui 
consider  the  matter  more  nearly. 

§  218.  When  the  automatic  actions  become  so  involvedy 
so  varied  in  kind,  and  severally  so  infrequent,  as  no  longer 
to  be  performed  with  unhesitating  precision — ^when,  after 
the  reception  of  one  of  the  more  complex  impressions,  the 
appropriate  motor  changes  become  nascent,  but  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  into  immediate  action  by  the  antago- 
nism of  certain  other  nascent  motor  changes  appropriate  to 
some  nearly  allied  impression ;  there  is  constituted  a  state 
of  consciousness  which,  when  it  finally  issues  in  actioiiy 
displays  what  we  term  volition.  Each  set  of  nascent  motor 
changes  arising  in  the  course  of  this  conflict,  is  a  weak  ro> 
vival  of  the  state  of  consciousness  which  accompanies  such 
motor  changes  when  actually  performed — ^is  a  repreeentiH 
tion  of  such  motor  changes  as  were  before  executed  under 
like  circumstances — ^is  an  idea  of  such  motor  changes.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  conflict  between  two  sets  of  ideal  motor 
changes  which  severally  tend  to  become  real,  and  one  of 

lich  eventually  does  become  real ;   and  this  passing  of 
ideal  motor  change  into  a  roal  one,  we  distingmsh  tf 
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Will.  In  a  Yolnntary  act  of  the  simplest  kind^  we 

ean  find  notliing  beyond  a  mental  representation  of  the  act^ 
followed  by  a  performance  of  it — a  rising  of  that  incipient 
psychical  change  which  constitutes  at  once  the  tendency  to 
act  and  the  idea  of  the  act,  into  the  complete  psychical 
change  which  constitutes  the  performance  of  the  act,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  mental.  Between  an  involuntary  movement  of 
ihe  leg  and  a  voluntary  one,  the  di£ference  is  that  whereas 
the  involuntary  one  occurs  without  previous  consciousness 
of  the  movement  to  be  made,  the  voluntary  one  occurs  only 
after  it  has  been  represented  in  consciousness ;  and  as  the 
representation  of  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  weak  form  of  the 
psychical  state  accompanying  the  movement,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  nascent  excitation  of  the  nerves  concerned,  pre- 
ceding their  actual  excitation.  Involuntary  movement  im- 
plies that  the  psychical  states  accompanying  the  impression 
and  tho  action,  are  so  coherent  that  the  one  follows  tho 
other  instantly;  while  voluntary  movement  implies  that 
they  are  so  imperfectly  coherent,  that  the  psychical  state 
accompanying  the  action  does  not  follow  instantly — ^is  par- 
tially aroused  before  it  is  fully  aroused;  and  so  occupies 
consciousness  for  an  appreciable  time.  Thus  the  cessation 
of  automatic  action  and  the  dawn  of  volition  are  one  and 
the  same  thing. 

It  is  quite  true  that  as  we  advance  from  the  earliest  and 
simplest  manifestations  of  Will  to  its  later 'and  more  in- 
volved manifestations,  the  composite  state  of  consciousness 
by  which  any  act  is  preceded  includes  much  beyond  the 
nascent  motor  changes,  and  even  much  beyond  the  ideal 
censory  impressions  which  the  act  will  immediately  render 
real  ones.  It  further  includes  an  extensive  aggregate  of 
ideal  sensory  impressions  such  as  have  before  been  more  or 
less  remotely  realized  by  the  act;  and  which  constitute 
representations  of  the  various  consequences  of  the  act. 
Even  when  Will  is  but  incipient,  there  must  be  some 
accompaniment  of  this  kind.     Along  with  any  two  con- 
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fliotlog  sets  of  motor  duuiges  prodnoed  by  an  inSaliiifltilf 
cognized  impression,  there  will  become  niiBoemt  ihe  wrenl 
pleasnrable  or  painful  psycIiiGal  stotee  whiok  Jusn  m  eqw- 
rience  been  respectively  connected  with  such  motor  chaiigQi. 
These  are  partially  integrated  with  the  otiier  psjofaiod 
states,  actual  and  nasoentj  which  the  improoiionL  immedi- 
ately or  mediately  excites ;  and  by  increasing  the  groiqp  of 
psychical  states  which  cohere  with  the  appropriate  motor 
changes,  they  add  to  the  tendency  which  those  motor 
changes  have  to  take  place.  By  that  ever-progressing 
fusion  of  psychical  states  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
these  ideal  sensory  impressions  representing  distant  oonse- 
quences,  come  to  form  the  greater  part  ci  the  composiii 
psychical  state  which  precedes  the  act— constitnte  the  man 
of  what  we  call  the  desire  to  perform  the  act ;  and  that 
obscure  that  original  relation  between  sensations  and  mo- 
tions which  is  their  nucleus.  But  the  general  nature  of 
the  process  remains  the  same.  Feelings,  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  senses  or  mediately  suggested  by  such,  make 
nascent  certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  the  ideal 
feelings  connected  with  such  changes ;  these,  again,  make 
nascent  other  changes  and  other  ideal  feelings ;  and  so  on 
to  many  degrees  of  remoteness :  producing  a  complicated 
group  of  imagined  actions  and  consequences.  All  of  these 
having,  directly  or  indirectly,  connexions  in  experience 
with  the  motor  changes,  or  with  antagonist  motor  changes, 
tend  to  produce  or  to  prevent  the  action.  At^  immense 
number  of  psychical  states  are  partially  aroused,  some  of 
which  unite  with  the  original  impression  in  exciting  ihe 
action,  while  the  rest  combine  as  exciters  of  an  opposite 
action ;  and  when  eventually,  from  their  greater  number  or 
intensity,  the  first  outbalance  the  others,  the  interpretation 
IS  that,  as  an  accumulated  stimulus,  they  become  suJEBciently 
strong  to  make  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  into  actual 
motor  changes. 
That  Will  comes  into  existence  through  the  increasing 
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oompleziiy  and  imperfect  colierence  of  automatic  actions^  is 
clearly  implied  by  the  converse  £etct,  tliat  when  actions 
which  were  once  incoherent  and  yoluntary  are  very  fre- 
quently repeated^  they  become  coherent  and  inyoluntary. 
Just  as  any  set  of  psychical  changes  originally  displaying 
Memory,  Season,  and  Feeling,  cease  to  be  conscious,  ra- 
tional, and  emotional,  as  fast  as  by  repetition  they  grow 
closely  organized ;  so  do  they  at  the  same  time  pass  beyond 
the  sphere  of  volition.  Memory,  Beason,  Feeling,  and  Will, 
simultaneously  disappear  in  proportion  as  psychical  changes 
become  automatic.  Thus,  the  child  learning  to 

walk,  wills  each  movement  before  making  it;  but  the  adult, 
when  setting  out  anywhere,  does  not  think  of  his  legs  but 
of  his  destination,  and  his  successive  steps  are  made  with 
no  more  volition  than  his  successive  inspirations.  Every 
one  of  those  vocal  imitations  made  by  the  child  in  acquiring 
its  mother  tongue,  or  by  the  man  in  learning  a  new  language, 
is  voluntarily  made ;  but  after  years  of  practice,  conversa- 
tion is  carried  on  without  thought  of  the  muscular  adjust- 
ments required  to  produce  each  articulation:  the  motions 
of  the  larynx  and  mouth  respond  automatically  to  the  trains 
of  ideas.  Similarly  with  writing,  and  all  other  familiar 
processes.  Not  only  is  this  so  with  actions  daily 

occurring  in  the  lives  of  all,  but  it  is  so  with  special  habits. 
From  time  to  time  carious  results  hence  arise ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  soldier  who  let  fall  the  pie  he  was  carrying 
home  for  his  Sunday's  dinner,  when  the  word  "attention" 
was  shouted  behind  him.  The  same  general  truth  is  re- 
cognized in  the  common  remark,  made  of  any  one  who  has 
long  persisted  in  some  evil  practice,  that  "  he  has  lost  power 
over  himself" — "  can  no  longer  control  himself:"  that  is  to 
■ay,  by  firequent  repetition  certain  psychical  changes  have 
more  or  less  passed  from  the  voluntary  into  the  automatic* 

*  Dr.  Hnghlings  Jsduon  narrates  of  an  animal  an  action  analogous  to 
that  of  the  old  soldier.    "Some  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  was  on  an  omnibusi 
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(  219.  Long  before  reacliing  this  point,  most  readen 
must  have  perceived  thai  the  doctrines  developed  in  the 
last  two  parts  of  this  work  are  at  variance  with  the  corrent 
tenets  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  Will.  That  everj  one 
is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  desires  to  do  (supposing  there 
are  no  external  hindrances),  all  admit;  thongh  people  of 
confused  ideas  commonly  suppose  this  to  be  the  thing 
denied.  But  that  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  desire  or  not 
to  desire,  which  is  the  real  proposition  involved  in  the 
dogma  of  free  will,  is  negatived  as  much  by  the  analysis 
of  consciousness  as  by  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapters* 
From  the  universal  law  that,  other  things  equal,  the  cohesion 
of  psychical  states  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency  with 
which  they  have  followed  one  another  in  experience,  it  is 
an  inevitable  corollary  that  all  actions  whatever  must  be 
determined  by  those  psychical  connexions  which  experience 
has  generated — either  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  or  in 
that  general  antecedent  life  of  which  the  accumulated 
results  are  organized  in  his  constitution. 

To  go  at  length  into  this  long-standing  controversy  re* 
specting  the  Will,  would  be  alike  useless  and  out  of  place. 
I  can  but  briefly  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  nature  of 
the  current  illusion,  as  interpreted  from  the  point  of  view 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  We  will  look  at  it  first  subjec- 
tively and  then  objectively. 

Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illusion 
results  from  supposing  that  at  each  moment  the  egOf 
present  as  such  in  consciousness  (I  exclude  the  implied,  but 
unknown,   substratum    which    can    never    be    present),  is 

snd  we  were  kept  some  time,  as  one  of  the  honos  would  not  start.  Varioas 
pluns  were  tried  to  overcome  its  stupidity,  but  without  success.  At  last 
the  driver  directed  the  conductor  to  shut  the  door  violentlj  (this  is  a  usual 
signal  for  starting).  To  my  great  surprise  the  horse  went  on  at  onoe." 
Lond,  Ho»p.  Beporta,  VoL  I.,  1861,  p.  45i.  Here  the  once  Toluntary  act 
of  starting  after  hearing  the  sound,  had  become  so  automatic  that  aa 
antagonist  volition  could  not  prevent  it. 
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Bometliixig  more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelingfs^  and 
ideas  which  then  exists.  When^  after  a  certaiu^'Conipo- 
site  mass  of  emotion  and  thought  has  arisen  in  him^  a 
man  performs  an  action,  he  commonly  asserts  that  he  deter- 
mined to  perform  the  action ;  and  by  speaking  as  though 
there  were  a  mental  self,  present  to  his  consciousness,  yet  not 
included  in  this  composite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought,  he 
is  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  it  was  not  this 
composite  mass  of  emotion  and  thought  which  determined 
the  action.  But  while  it  is  true  that  he  determined  the 
action,  it  is  also  true  that  the  aggregate  of  his  feelings 
and  ideas  determined  it;  since,  during  its  existence,  this 
aggregate  constituted  his  entire  consciousness — that  is, 
constituted  his  mental  self.  Either  the  ego  which 

is  supposed  to  determine  or  will  the  action,  is  present  in 
oonsciousness  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not  present  in  con- 
sciousness, it  is  something  of  which  we  are  unconscious^ 
something,  therefore,  of  whose  existence  we  neither  have 
nor  can  have  any  evidence.  If  it  is  present  in  conscious- 
ness, then,  as  it  is  ever  present,  it  can  be  at  each  moment 
nothing  else  than  the  total  consciousness,  simple  or  com- 
pound, passing  at  that  moment.  It  follows,  inevitably, 
that  when  an  impression  received  from  without,  makes  nas- 
cent certain  appropriate  motor  changes,  and  various  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  which  must  accompany  and  succeed 
themj  and  when,  under  the  stimulus  of  this  composite 
psychical  state,  the  nascent  motor  changes  pass  in  actual 
motor  changes ;  this  composite  psychical  state  which  excites 
the  action,  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said  to  will 
the  action.  Naturally  enough,  then,  the  subject  of  such 
psychical  changes  says  that  he  wills  the  action;  since, 
psychically  considered,  he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more 
than  the  composite  state  of  consciousness  by  which  the 
action  is  excited.  Put  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the 
%ction  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  will,  is  to  say  that 
be  determines  the  cohesions  of  the  psychical  states  which 
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arous^  tlie  action;  and  as  these  psydiical  states  con* 
stitnte  fixmsclf  at  tliat  moment,  this  is  to  say  that  these 
psychical  states  determine  their  own  cohesions,  which  is 
absnrd.  Their  cohesions  have  been  determined  by  expe- 
riences— the  greater  part  of  them,  constituting  what  We 
call  his  natural  character,  by  the  experiences  of  antecedent 
organisms ;  and  the  rest  by  his  own  experiences.  The 
changes  which  at  each  moment  take  place  in  his  conscious- 
ness, and  among  others  those  which  he  is  said  to  will,  are 
produced  by  this  infinitude  of  previous  experiences  regis- 
tered in  his  nervous  structure,  co-operating  with  the  imme- 
diate impressions  on  his  senses :  the  effects  of  these  combined 
factors  being  in  every  case  qualified  by  the  physical  state, 
general  or  local,  of  his  organism. 

This  subjective  illusion  in  which  the  notion  of  free  will 
commonly  originates,  is  strengthened  by  a  corresponding 
objective  illusion.     The  actions  of  other  individuals,  lacking 
as   they  do   that   uniformity  characterizing  phenomena  of 
which  the  laws  are  known,  appear  to  be  lawless — appear  to 
bo  under  no  necessity  of  following  any  particular  order; 
and  arc  hence  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the  unknown 
indepeiidont  something  called  the  Will.     But  this  seeming 
indctermiuateness  in  the  mental  succession  is  consequent 
on  the  extreme  complication  of  the  forces  in  action.     The 
composition  of  causes  is  so  intricate,  and  from  moment  to 
moment   so   varied,    that   the   effects    are    not    calculable. 
These  effects  are,  however,  as  conformable  to  law  as  the 
simplest  reflex   actions.      The    irregularity  and  apparent 
freedom    are    inevitable    results   of  the   complexity;    and 
equally  arise   in   the  inorganic  world  under  parallel  con- 
ditions.    To  amplify  an  illustration  before  used: — A  body 
in  space,  subject  to  the  attraction  of  a  single  other  body, 
moves  in  a  direction  than  can  bo  accurately  predicted.     If 
subject  to  the  atti'actions  of  two  bodies,  its  course  is  but 
approximately  calculable.     If  subject  to  the  attractions  of 
three  bodies,  its  course  can  be  calculated  with  still  lc5s  pre- 
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obion.  And  if  on  all  sides  of  it  there  are  multitudinous 
bodies  of  yarious  sizes  at  various  distances,  as  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  great  star-clusters^  its  motion  will  appear  un- 
influenced by  any  of  them  :  it  will  move  in  some  indefinable 
way  that  looks  self-determined :  it  will  seem  to  be  free. 
Similarly^  in  proportion  as  the  cohesions  of  each  psychical' 
state  to  others,  become  great  in  number  and  various  in 
degree,  the  psychical  chf^nges  will  become  incalculable  and 
apparently  subject  to  no  law. 

§  220.  To  meet  objections  that  have  been  raised,  let  me 
add  here  some  explanations. 

If  we  spoke  of  Henry  VIII.  as  defying  the  Pope, 
and  then  said  that  the  English  Eling  also  defied  the  Pope, 
there  would  be  a  manifest  mistaking  of  words  for 
things.  The  kingly  power  we  know  to  be  nothing  bat 
the  permanent  name  for  the  power  of  a  person,  who 
18  now  of  one  nature  and  now  of  another.  But  in  the 
case  of  mental  government,  this  confusion  between  words 
and  things  is  almost  universal.  The  permanent  name 
for  the  holder  of  power,  is  supposed  to  imply  an  entity 
additional  to  that  implied  by  the  name  of  the  temporary 
holder  of  power.  We  speak  of  Will  as  something  apart 
from  the  feeling  or  feelings  which,  for  the  moment,  prevail 
over  others ;  whereas  it  is  nothing  but  the  general  name 
g^ven  to  the  special  feeling  that  gains  supremacy  and 
determines  action.  Take  away  all  sensations  and  emotions, 
and  there  remains  no  Will.  Excite  some  of  these,  and 
Will,  becoming  possible,  becomes  actual  only  when  one 
of  them,  or  a  group  of  them,  gains  predominance.  Until 
there  is  a  motive  (mark  the  word)  there  is  no  Will.  That 
is  to  say.  Will  is  no  more  an  existence  separate  from  tlio 
predominant  feeling,  than  a  king  is  an  existence  sepanite 
from  the  man  occupying  the  throne. 

That  the  ego  is  something  more  than  the  passing  group 
of  feelings  and  ideas,  is  tme  or  nntnie  acoordinir  to  the 
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degree  of  comprehension  we  give  to  the  word.  It  M 
true  if  we  include  the  body^  and  its  functions ;  but  it  k 
nntme  if  we  indnde  only  what  is  given  in  consciousness. 

Physically  considered,  the  ego  is  the  entire  organismi 
including  its  nervous  system ;  and  the  nature  of  this  ego  is 
pre-determined :  the  infant  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
structure  of  its  brain  than  with  the  colour  of  its  eyes. 
Further,  the  ego  considered  physically,  includes  all  the 
functions  carried  on  by  these  structures,  when  supplied  with 
the  requisite  materials.  These  functions  have  for  their 
net  result  to  liberate  from  the  food,  &c.,  certain  latent 
forces.  And  that  distribution  of  these  forces  shown  by  tlie 
activities  of  the  organism,  is  from  moment  to  moment 
caused  partly  by  the  existing  arrangement  of  its  parts  and 
partly  by  the  environing  conditions. 

The  physical  structures  thus  pervaded  by  the  forces  thus 
cA)tained,  constitute  that  substantial  ego  which  lies  behind 
and  determines  those  ever-changing  states  of  consciousness 
we  call  Mind.  And  while  this  substantial  ego,  unknowable 
in  ultimate  nature,  is  phenomenally  known  to  us  under  its 
statical  form  as  the  organism,  it  is  phenomenally  known 
under  its  dynamical  form  as  the  energy  diffusing  itself 
through  the  organism,  and,  among  other  parts,  through  the 
nervous  system.  Given  the  external  stimuli,  and  the 
nervous  changes  with  their  correlative  mental  states, 
depend  partly  on  the  nervous  structures  and  partly  on  the 
amount  of  this  diffused  energy :  each  of  which  factors  is 
determined  by  causes  not  in  consciousness  but  beneath  con- 
sciousness. The  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas  constitut- 
ing the  mental  7,  have  not  in  themselves  the  principle  of 
cohesion  holding  them  together  as  a  whole ;  but  the  1 
which  continuously  survives  as  the  subject  of  these  chang- 
ing states,  is  that  portion  of  the  Unknowable  Power  which 
is  statically  conditioned  in  special  nervous  structures 
pervaded  by  a  dynamically-conditioned  portion  of  the  Un- 
knowable Power  called  energy.     (Compare  with  §  460.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  FUBTHfiR  INTERPRETATION   NEEDED. 

§  221.  We  are  now  prepared  for  dealing  with  the  remain* 
ing  problem  presented  by  objective  Psychology.  Though  not 
conspicnons^  the  hiatvs  between  the  interpretation  we  have 
reached  and  a  complete  interpretation,  is  a  deep  one ;  and 
one  which,  when  first  looked  into,  appears  impassable.  For 
there  has  still  to  be  answered  the  inqoiry— how  is  mental 
eyolntion  to  be  affiliated  on  Evolation  at  large^  regarded  as 
a  process  of  physical  transformation  ?  It  is  not  enough  that 
in  the  preceding  General  Synthesis  the  phenomena  of  psy- 
chical life  have  been  traced  up  through  their  objective 
manifestations,  and,  along  with  the  phenomena  of  physical 
life,  have  been  found  to  progress  in  integration,  in  hetero- 
geneity, in  definiteness.  It  is  not  enough  that,  in  the 
Special  Synthesis  just  closed,  iutelligence  has  been  shown 
to  have  the  same  nature  and  the  same  law  from  the  lowest 
reflex  action  up  to  the  most  transcendent  triumph  of  reason; 
and  that,  from  first  to  last,  its  growth  is  due  to  the  repetition 
of  experiences,  the  effects  of  which  are  accumxdated,  organ- 
ized, and  inherited.  It  may  yet  be  asked — By  what  process 
is  the  organization  of  experiences  achieved  ?  Granting  that 
a  survey  of  the  facts  proves  it  to  take  place ;  still,  no  an- 
swers are  given  to  the  questions — ^Why  does  it  take  place  7 
And  how  does  the  transformation  which  brings  it  about 
oome  within  the  formula  of  Evolution  in  general  ? 
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Specifically  stated^  the  problem  is  to  interpret  mental 
evolution  in  terms  of  the  re-distribntion  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  Though  under  its  subjectiye  aspect^  Mind  is 
known  only  as  an  aggregate  of  states  of  consciousness, 
which  cannot  be  conceived  as  forms  of  Matter  and  Motion, 
and  do  not  therefore  necessarily  conform  to  the  same  laws 
of  re-distribution ;  yet  under  its  objective  aspect^  Mind  is 
known  as  an  aggregate  of  activities  manifested  by  an  or- 
ganism— ^is  the  correlative^  therefore,  of  certain  material 
transformations,  which  must  come  within  the  general  pro- 
cess  of  material  evolution,  if  that  process  is  truly  universaL 
Though  the  development  of  Mind  itself,  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Persistence  of 
Force,  yet  it  remains  possible  that  its  obverse^  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  changes  in  a  physical  organ^  may  be  so 
explained;  and  until  it  is  so  explained,  the  conception  of 
mental  evolution  as  a  part  of  Evolution  in  general,  remains 
incomplete. 

§  222.  Here,  then,  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
nervous  system,  considered  as  resulting  from  intercourse 
between  the  organism  and  its  environment,  form  our  sub- 
jeet-matter.  We  have  to  identify  the  physical  process  by 
which  an  external  relation  that  habitually  affects  an  or- 
ganism, produces  in  the  organism  an  adjusted  internal 
relation. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  specific  interpre- 
tations can  be  given  of  the  particular  structures  perform- 
ing particular  functions  which  fit  an  animal  to  its  particular 
conditions  of  existence.  All  we  can  hope  is  to  assign  a 
general  cause,  which,  acting  under  conditions  such  as  are 
known  to  exist,  is  capable  of  producing  effects  like  those 
observed.  Let  us  present  in  its  simplest  and  most  definite 
form  the  question  which  alone  admits  of  an  answer. 

We  have  seen  the  law  of  intelligence  to  be,  that  the 
strength  of  the  tendency  which  the  antecedent  of  any  psy« 
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chical  change  lias  to  be  followed  hj  its  consequent^  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  persistence  of  the  anion  between  the  external 
things  they  symbolize.  We  hare  seen  that  the  fulfilment  of 
this  law  is  accounted  for  if^  by  inheritance  through  successive 
organisms^  intelligence  grows^  as  it  does  in  the  individual  or- 
ganism^ in  consequence  of  the  fact  that^  when  any  two  psy- 
chical states  occur  in  immediate  succession^  such  an  effect  is 
produced  that  when  the  first  recurs^  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  second  to  follow  it.  And  now^  to  complete  the  solution^ 
we  have  to  ascertain  the  universal  principle  to  which  this 
tendency  is  due.  In  other  words,  regarding  psy- 

chical changes  as  the  subjective  fSu^s  of  what  on  their  ob- 
jective faces  are  nervous  actions,  the  inquiry  before  us  is — 
from  what  general  law  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion  does  it  result,  that  when  a  wave  of  molecular  trans- 
formation passes  through  a  nervous  structure,  there  is 
wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification  such  that,  other 
things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes  through  this 
structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  predecessor  ?  And — 
not  to  evade  a  still  deeper  question  which  immediately 
follows — ^is  the  establishment  of  nervous  communication  it- 
self explicable  on  this  same  general  principle  ?  Are  we 
enabled  by  it  to  understand  not  only  how  nerve  becomes 
more  permeable,  but  how  nerve  is  formed  ? 

If  to  these  general  questions  we  discover  a  satisfactory 
general  answer,  we  shall  do  all  that  is  needful.  If  from  a 
corollary  to  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  can  legitimately 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  under  certain  conditions,  lines  of 
nervous  communication  will  arise,  and,  having  arisen,  will 
become  lines  of  more  and  more  easy  communication,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  and  strengths  of  the  discharges  pro- 
pagated through  them;  we  shall  have  found  a  physical 
interpretation  which  completes  the  doctrine  of  psychical 
evolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  two  parts.  It  will  be  made 
manifest  how  the  experience  of  an  external  relation  pro* 
daces  a  corresponding  internal  relation — ^how,  as  experiences 
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of  the  external  relation  become  more  numerous^  the  ii 
relation  becomes  more  coherent — how  perpetoal  repetitioiu 
of  the  one  cause  indissolubleness  of  the  other — ^how  onto 
persistences  that  are  almost  or  quite  absolute^  establish^  in 
tlie  course  of  generations^  inner  cohesions  that  are  antomatio 
»r  organic;  and  thus  the  interpretation  of  instincts  and 
forms  of  thought  will  be  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ordinaiy 
phenomena  of  association.* 

*  The  general  doctrine  elaborated  in  the  saooeeding  chapter^  wm  pr»- 
fignred  in  the  firat  edition  of  thia  work,  in  »  note  on  page  5i4 — ^the  r&M 
form,  howerer,  being  saoh  aa  I  ahonld  not  now  naa  I  made  »  mora  dttaak 
statement  of  it  in  an  article  pabliahed  in  the  MediethCkkitrgkal  ffnrhif  for 
January,  1860L 
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$  223.  In  First  PnMjIfif ,  ? 
tliat  in  all  cases,  in:d:::i 
fcion^  or  the  line  cf  l€afi  r 

two/'  We  also  saw  "  Lbss  ^kool  o&k  bbs  m  aiiiiir 
line  becomes  itself  a  c&nae  of  ssbseangni  zcdGx.  lyimr 
line''— equally  wLen  tLe  moDCrn  is  ijis:  of  ieebset  -anmp. 
■pace,  that  of  matter  tlircmg^  cuzsc.  kzi£  'uns  of  mijk* 
cnlar  nndnlations  tlirough  an  h^zr^^tsut  of  miuarrEjES. 

In  the  section  dealing  nitH  nErroias  ncidDSis  ,|  7? ..  iz  irw 
contended  that  tlie  mode  of  motion  -ve  msizsgx^  k  & 
nervous  discharge,  conforms  to  this  lav.    "  Suppxng  ^a^ 
various  forces  throughout  an  organism  lo  be  preriaujr  h. 
equilibrium,  then  any  part  which  becomes  tiie  BeaX  of  a 
further  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  from  iriddi 
the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around^  will  zri- 
itiate  motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.    If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force 
which  it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before 
had  not^  and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action 
against  surrounding  forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly, 
a  motion  taking  plaoe  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these 
pointi  la  a  motioii  along  tihaKne  af  least  resistance.    Now  a 
mOaa  impBea  a  ^d  tOj  or  erolyed  in,  that  pari 

•  flsgauiaittw*  4 ;  while  a  mechanical  mcn^ 
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ment  implies  an  expenditure  or  loss  of  force  in  that  part  of 
the  organism  which  is  its  seat.  *  *  *  When  there  if 
anything  in  the  circumstances  of  an  animal's  life^  inTolving 
that  a  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  habitually  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place— when  there  is 
tlius  a  frequently-repeated  motion  through  the  organism  be- 
tween these  places ;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
line  along  which  the  motions  take  place  f  Restoration  of 
equilibrium  between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  hare 
been  increased  and  decreased,  must  take  place  through 
some  channel.  If  this  channel  is  affected  by  the  discharge 
— if  the  obstructive  action  of  the  tissues  traversed,  involves 
any  reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power ;  then  a  subsequent  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the 
previous  motion  met  with  ;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly." 

In  the  Principles  of  Biology,  §  302,  this  general  proposi- 
tion was  further  elaborated.     It  there  became  needful  to 
indicate  a  possible  process  by  which,  among  other  tissues, 
nerve-tissue  arises  out  of  that  protoplasm  composing  tho 
undifferentiated  organism.     Here,  in  an  abbreviated  form,  is 
the  argument  which  was  used : — "  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  a 
molecular  disturbance  in  any  part  of  a  living  animal,  set  ap 
by  either  an  external  or  internal  agency,  will  almost  certainly 
disturb  and  change  some  of  the  surrounding  colloids  not 
originally  implicated — will  diffuse  a  wave  of  change  towards 
other  parts  of  the  organism :   a  wave  which  will,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  perfect  homogeneity,  travel  further  in  some  direc- 
tions than  in  others.     Let  us  ask  next  what  will  determine 
the  differences  of  distance  travelled  in  different  directions. 
Obviously  any  molecular  agitation  spreading  from  a  centre, 
will   go  furthest   along  routes   that  offer  least  resistance. 
What  routes  will  these  be  f     Those  along  which  there  lie 
most  molecules   that  are   easily  changed   by  the  diffused 
molecular  motion,  and  which  yet  do  not  take  up  macb 
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molecular  motion  in  assuming  their  new  states.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Unstable  molecules  wkich^  in  being  isomerically  trans- 
formed^ do  not  absorb  motion^  and  still  more  those  which, 
in  being  so  transformed^  give  out  motion^  will  readily  pro- 
pagate any  molecular  agitation ;  since  they  will  pass  on  the 
impulse  either  undiminished,  or  increased,  to  adjacent  mole- 
cules. *  *  *  It  may  be  concluded  that  any  molecular 
agitation  set  up  by  what  we  call  a  stimulus,  will  diffuse 
itself  further  along  some  lines  than  along  others,  if^^  the 
mingled  colloids  forming  ''the  protoplasm  are  not  quite 
homogeneously  dispersed,  and  if  some  of  them  are  isomeric- 
ally  transformed  more  easily,  or  with  less  expenditure  oi 
motion,  than  others;  and  it  will  especially  travel  along 
spaces  occupied  chiefly  by  those  molecules  which  give  out 
molecular  motion  during  their  metamorphoses,  if  there 
should  be  any  such.  *  *  *  As  is  shown  by  those 
transformations  that  so  rapidly  propagate  themselves 
through  colloids,  molecules  that  have  undergone  a  certain 
change  of  form,  are  apt  to  communicate  a  like  change  of 
form  to  adjacent  molecules  of  the  same  kind — the  impact 
of  each  overthrow  is  passed  on  and  produces  another  over- 
throw. *  *  *  Is  this  action  limited  to  strictly  isomeric 
substances  f  or  may  it  extend  to  substances  that  are  closely 
allied  J  *  *  *  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  it  does. 
Already  when  treating  of  the  nutrition  of  parts,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  we  are  obliged  to  recognize  a  power  pos- 
sessed by  each  tissue  to  build  up,  out  of  the  materials 
brought  to  it,  molecules  of  the  same  type  as  those  of  which 
it  is  formed.  *  *  *  If  this  be  a  general  principle  of 
tissue-growth  and  repair,  we  may  conclude  that  it  will 
apply  in  the  case  before  us.  A  wave  of  molecular  disturb* 
ance  passing  along  a  tract  of  mingled  colloids  closely  allied 
in  composition,  and  isomerically  transforming  the  gioleonlas 
of  one  of  them,  will  be  apt  at  the  same  tim 
new  molecules  of  the  same  type,  at  any  p 
exist    the  proximate   oomponentSj 
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feebly  combined  in  some  not  very  diffSsrent  way.  ♦  ♦  « 
That  is  to  say^  a  ?raye  of  molecular  distorbance  diffiiaed 
from  a  centre^  and  travelling  frirtliest  along  a  line  where  lie 
most  molecules  that  can  be  isomerically  transformed  with 
facility,  will  be  likely  at  the  same  time  to  further  differen- 
tiate this  line,  and  make  it  more  characterized  than  before 
by  the  easy-transformability  of  its  molecules/' 

Beferring  the  reader  to  the  Principles  of  Biology  for  the 
details  and  conclusion  of  this  abridged  argument,  it  may  be 
well  to  remind  him  that  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  the 
interpretations  of  nerre-structure  and  nerve-function  were 
grounded  on  a  conception  which  is  a  corollary  from  the 
conception  recalled  above;  and  that  sundry  verificationB 
were  there  found.     We  saw  that  the  quantity  of  effect  pro- 
duced by  irritated  nerve-fibre,  increases  with  the  distance 
between  the  place  of  irritation  and  the  place  of  discharge; 
and  this  accumulation  of  force  we  found  to  be  just  that 
which  would  result  from  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation 
through  matter  of  the  required  kind  (§  19).     We  saw,  too, 
that  the  ultimate  nitrogenous  nerve-threads  are  severally 
sheathed  in  a  peculiar  substance,  which,  judging  by  its  un- 
equalled molecular  complexity,  is   less  capable   than  any 
other  known  substance  of  transferring  molecular  motion, 
and  therefore   best  fitted  to  prevent  lateral  loss  of  that 
growing  wave   of  molecular  motion  which   a  nerve-fibre 
transmits.     And  we  further  saw  that  a  close  analogy  exists 
between  this  assumed  propagation  of  isomeric  change  along 
a  nerve-fibre,  and  certain  observed  propagations   of  like 
changes  along  fibres  of  other  substances  (§  34).     To  which 
let  me  here  add  the  fact  that  protoplasm  and  its  derivatives 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  number  of  their  isomeric 
forms,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  these  are  changed 
oy  very  various  agents ;  so  that  in  regarding  a  nervous  dis- 
charge as  a  wave  of  isomeric  transformation,  we  are  regard- 
ing it  as  one  out  of  the  many  such  transformations  which 
living  matter  continually  undergoes. 
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}  224.  Anotlier  prelimmary  step  remains.  We  hays 
to  observe  the  possible  modes  in  which  a  line  of  nervous 
commonication  may  be  improred.  When,  ihrongh  nndif- 
ferentiatied  tissne,  there  has  passed  for  the  first  time  a  wave 
of  disturbance  from  some  plac«  where  molecular  motion  is 
liberated  to  some  place  where  it  is  absorbed,  the  hne  of 
least  resistance  followed  moat  be  an  indefinite  and  iiregnlar 
one.  Fully  to  understand  the  genesis  of  nerve,  then,  wo 
must  understand  the  physict^  actions  which  change  this 
vague  coarse  into  a  definite  channel,  that  becomes  ever  more 
permeable  as  it  is  more  nsed. 

Several  actions  conduce  to  this  result.  The  first  is  that 
already  described,  by  which,  along  a  line  of  discharge, 
there  is  a  genesis  of  the  matter  most  capable  of  com- 
municating the  discharge.  Every  time  an  incipient  nerve 
ia  traversed  by  another  wave  of  molecular  motion,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  farther  formation  of  the  molecules  which  are 
isomerically  transformed  by  the  wave  and  pass  it  on  in  being 
toansformed.  This  process  acts  with  continually-increasing 
power,  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  progressing 

limitation  of  the  wave  to  a  well-marked  line,  enables  il  to 
produce  more  decided  effects  along  that  line.  An  illustra- 
tion will  here  help  as.  When  a  body  of  water  flows  over  a 
■nrface  offering  no  distinct  course,  it  thins  oat  into  wide- 
spread shallows  near  its  margin,  where  it  is  almost  motion- 
less ;  and  it  has  bat  little  motion  even  along  its  central 
deepest  parts.  Bab  if  the  inundation  is  long  continued,  the 
sbraiding  action  of  the  corrent  along  these  central  deepest 
parts  where  it  moves  &steBt,  tends  to  deepen  its  channel 
there  more  than  elsewhere.  A  secondary  result  is  a  retreat 
of  the  water  from  the  shallows — the  current  becomes  more 
concentrated.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  conccn- 
bated  the  force  of  its  central  part  becomes  greater  still,  and 
the  deepening  more  rapid ;  ■which  ent-'uk  a  further  dnnvinij 
mof  the  mai^ins  and  a  further  addition  to  tlio  escav^iiiny 
force.     So   that   the   growing  doGnitooeq  of  the  t 
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brings  a  growing  power  of  making  its  r>lnmnftl  quite  definite. 
Now  though  in  the  case  before  as  we  have  not  a  motion  of 
matter  over  matter^  bat  a  transfer  of  molecalar  motion  from 
molecnles  to  molecales^  the  parallel  holds.    Any  greater 
effect  prodaced  by  the    transfer   along  one   part  of  its 
originallj-broad    course^    similarly    tends    to    concentrate 
the    transfer    along    this   part^  and  thas  to  intensify  the 
action  which  makes  this  part  a  precisely-marked  chan- 
nel. A  further  facilitation  rosalta  from  an  absolate 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  nervous  discharge.     The  more 
permeable  the  line  of  molecules  becomes,  the  greater  be* 
comes  the  initial  quantity  of  molecular  motion  it  draughts 
off.    As  with  water,  the  formation  of  a  definite  channel  not 
only  makes  the  transfer  easier  and  adds  to  the  excavating 
power  of  the  current,  supposing  its  volume  be  constant,  but 
also  (if  the  reservoir  can  supply  more)  augments  the  volume 
carried  away,  which  again  adds  to  the  excavating  power; 
so  the  formation  of  a  better  line  of  nervous  communication 
is  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  wave  that   sets  out  to 
traverse  it,  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  channel-making 
action.  Once  more,  every  addition  to  the  mole: 
cular  motion  transmitted,  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  each 
discharge  in  overcoming  an  obstacle.     Suppose  the  greater 
part  of  its  channel  has  become  tolerably  permeable,  but  that 
at  some  place  in  it  the  colloidal  matter  is  less  transformed 
than  elsewhere  into  the  fit  typo.    ITien  the  more  the  rest  of  its 
channel  increases  in  permeability,  the  more  powerful  must  be 
the  wave  of  molecular  motion  brought  to  bear  on   the  un- 
trausformed  part,  and  the  greater  must  be  the  tendcncv  to 
tiuasform  it.     Hence  the  channel  will  progress  towards  s 
state  of  uniform  permeability. 

There  is  another  possible,  and  I  think  probable,  way  m 
which  the  passage  of  a  nervous  discharge  is  made  easier. 
The  molecules  of  the  peculiar  colloid  composing  a  nerve, 
may  bo  either  irregularly  arranged  or  regularly  arranged; 
and  if  irregularly  arranged  they  will  transmit  a  wave  of 
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molecnlar  motioa  less  readflj  thaa  if  regularly  arranged. 
Mow  when  a  thread  of  molecnlea  capable  of  tlie  requin.>d 
easy  isomeric  transfonnation  is  first  formed,  the  probabilities 
are  infinity  to  one  that  adjacent  molecules  will  be  uuayni- 
metrically  placed  with  respect  to  one  another — they  will  uot 
stand  in  polar  order.  Molecules  that  are  highly  complex 
Bud  masBiTe,  either  do  not  crystallize  at  all  or  crystallize 
with  great  difficulty.  Kither  their  colloidal,  non-polar 
arrangement  is  »  permanent  one,  or  it  is  one  out  of  which 
Uiey  pass  into  a  polar  arrangement  rery  slowly,  under 
special  conditions.  Nevertheless,  molecules  of  every  type 
have  a  form  of  distribntion  in  which  their  polar  forces  are 
in  equilibrium.  Towards  this  iheymnst  ever  tend,  however 
feebly ;  and  towards  this  every  slight  molecnlar  disturbance 
enables  them  to  approach.  Hence,  if  through  a  line  of 
colloidal  molecules  wholly  out  of  polar  arrangement,  there 
pass  successive  waves  of  molecnlar  motion,  each  will  holp 
adjacent  molecules  towards  polar  arrangement,  or  state  of 
equUibrinm.    Let  ns  consider  the  concomitants. 

To  aid  our  conceptions  we  will  as  before  (§  19)  take  tlie 
rude  analogy  fumislied  by  a  row  of  bricks  on  end,  which 
overthrow  one  another  in  succession.  If  such  bricks  on  end 
have  been  adjusted  so  that  their  faces  are  ail  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  series,  the  change  will  be  propagated  along 
them  with  the  least  hindrance ;  or,  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  greatest  multiplication  of  the  original  impulse. 
For  when  so  placed,  the  impact  each  brick  gives  to  the  nnxt, 
being  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  series,  will  be  wholly  effec- 
tive ;  but  when  they  are  otherwise  placed  it  will  not.  If  tlio 
bricks  stand  with  their  faces  varioosly  askew,  each  in  fulling 
will  have  a  motion  more  or  less  diverging  from  the  lino  of 
the  series;  and  hence  only  a  part  of  its  momentum  will 
impel  the  next  in  the  required  direction.  Kow  though  in 
the  case  of  a  series  of  molecules  the  action  can  be  by  no 
means  so  simple,  yet  the  same  priir 
chimge  at  a  molecule  most  diSo 
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in  some  one  direction  than  in  all  others.  If  ao^  there  are 
certain  relative  positions  of  molecules  such  that  each  wiU 
receive  the  greatest  amount  of  this  wave  from  its  predecessori 
and  will  so  receive  it  as  most  readily  to  produce  a  like  change 
in  itself.  A  series  of  molecules  thus  placed  must  stand  in 
symmetrical  relations  to  one  another — ^polar  relations.  And 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that^  as  in  the  case  of  the  bricks,  anv 
deviation  from  symmetrical  or  polar  relations  will  involve 
a  proportionate  deduction  from  the  efficiency  of  the  shock, 
and  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  givea 
out  at  the  far  end.  But  now,  what  is  the  indirect 

result  when  a  wave  of  change  passes  along  a  line  of  mole- 
cules thus  unsymmetrically  placed  ?  The  indirect  result  is 
that  the  motion  which  is  not  passed  on  by  tho  unsymmetri- 
cally-placed  molecules,  goes  towards  placing  them  symmetri- 
cally. Let  us  again  consider  what  happens  with  our  row  of 
bricks.  When  one  of  these  in  falling  comes  against  the 
next,  standing  askew,  its  impact  is  given  to  the  nearest 
angle  of  this  next,  and  so  tends  to  give  this  next  a  motion 
round  its  axis.  Further,  when  the  next  thus  moved  delivers 
its  motion  to  its  successor,  it  does  this  not  through  the  angle 
on  the  side  that  was  struck,  but  through  the  diagonally- 
opposite  angle  ;  and,  consequently,  the  reaction  of  its  impact 
on  its  successor  adds  to  the  rotatory  motion  already  re- 
ceived. Hence  the  amount  of  force  which  it  does  not  pass 
on,  is  the  amount  of  force  absorbed  in  turning  it  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  Similarly  with  the  mole- 
cules. Each  in  falling  into  its  new  isomeric  attitude,  and 
passing  on  the  shock  to  its  successor,  gives  to  its  successor 
a  motion  which  is  all  passed  on  if  tho  successor  stands  iu 
polar  relation  towards  it,  but  which,  if  the  relation  is  not 
polar,  is  only  partially  passed  on — some  of  it  being  taken  up  in 
moving  the  successor  towards  a  polar  relation.  One 

more  consequence  is  to  be  observed.  Every  approach  of  the 
molecules  towards  symmetrical  arrangement,  increases  the 
amount  of  molecular  motion  transferred  from  one  end  of  the 
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■erics  to  the  other.  Suppose  that  the  row  of  bricks,  which 
were  at  first  very  mach  out  of  pu^llelism,  hare  fallen,  and 
that  part  of  the  motion  given  by  each  to  the  next  has  gone 
towards  bringing  their  faces  nearer  to  parallelism ;  and  sup- 
pose that,  without  farther  changing  the  positions  of  their 
bases,  the  briclcs  are  severally  restored  to  their  vertical  atti- 
tudes ;  then  it  will  happen  that  if  the  serial  overthrow  of 
them  is  repeated,  the  actions,  though  the  same  as  before  in 
their  kinds,  will  net  be  the  same  as  before  in  their  degrees. 
Each  brick,  filing  as  it  now  does  more  in  the  line  of  the 
series,  will  deliver  more  of  its  momentum  to  the  next;  and 
less  momentnm  will  be  taken  ap  in  moving  the  next  towards 
parallelism  with  its  neighbours.  If,  then,  the  analogy  holds, 
it  mnst  happen  that  in  the  series  of  isomerically-changing 
molecales,  each  transmitted  wave  of  molecnlar  motion  ia 
expended  partly  in  so  altering  the  molecular  attitudes  as 
to  render  the  series  more  permeable  to  fntore  waves,  and 
partly  in  setting  np  changes  at  the  end  of  the  series ;  that 
in  proportion  as  less  of  it  is  absorbed  in  working  this  struc- 
tural change,  more  of  it  is  delivered  at  tiie  far  end  and 
greater  effect  produced  there ;  and  that  the  final  state  is 
one  in  which  the  initial  wave  of  molecular  motion  is  trans- 
mitted without  deduction — or  rather,  with  the  addition  of 
tiie  molecular  motion  given  out  by  the  successive  molecnles 
of  the  series  in  their  isomeric  falls. 

}  225.  Prom  beginning  to  end,  therefore, -tiig""3evelop. 
nient  of  nerve  results  from  the^^jiigsge  of  motion  along  the 
line  of  least  reaistar'"G,  and*  the  reduction  of  it  to  a  line  of 
Irzz  aud  leas  resistance  continnally.  The  first  opening  of  a 
route  along  which  equilibrium  is  restored  between  a  place 
where  molecnlar  motion  is  in  excess  and  a  place  where  it  is 
in  defect,  comes  within  this  formula.  The  production  of  a 
more  continuous  line  of  tJiat  peooliar  colloid  best  fitted  to 
trutsmit  the  molecular  motion,  ftlio  oonwa  within  this  for- 
aal» ;  u  dow  likewise  the  Bwk 
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more  even.  And  the  formula  also  covers  that  final  process 
by  which  the  line,  having  been  formed,  has  its  molecules 
brought  into  the  polar  order  which  least  resists,  and  indeed 
facilitates,  the  transmission  of  the  wave. 

§  225a.  Some  qualifications  of  the  foregoing  exposition 
roust  now  be  made.  Instead  of  changing  it  throughout  to 
meet  criticisms,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  repeat  the  exposi- 
tiou  as  given  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  editions  of  this 
work  and  then  to  indicate  the  needful  modifications. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  in  Belfast 
in  1874^  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell  objected  to  the  hypothesis  that 
the  nerve-current  consists  of  successive  waves  of  isomeric 
change,  on  the  ground  that  the  implied  conception  was  that 
of  a  ''  heat-machine,''  and  that  a  heat-machine  is  impossible 
in  the  absence  of  diflference  of  temperature.  In  reply,  I  con- 
tended that  my  hypothesis  is  not  at  variance  with  this  law 
of  thermo-dyuamics,  since  it  supposes  that  the  falling  of  each 
molecule  from  one  isomeric  form  to  another  is  accompanied 
by  absorption  of  heat,  and  that  the  nerve-fibre,  thereupon 
rendered  of  lower  temperature  than  the  surrounding  matters, 
instantly  takes  up  from  them  heat  sufficient  to  cause  the 
molecules  to  resume  their  previous  form:  the  implication 
being  that  the  nerve-current  is  at  the  cost  of  the  heat  yielded 
by  the  imbeddin^r  tissues.  The  discussion  which  ensued 
failed  to  draw  from  Prof.  Clerk-Maxwell  the  admission  that 
myreply  Wlis  adequate,  and  failed  also  to  make  me  under- 
stand his  difficulty.  This  difficulty,  as  since  explained  to  me 
by  Lord  Rayleigh,  is  that,  beinj^-a  lovver  form  of  molecular 
motion,  heat  cannot  reproduce  that  higher  toriil 'of  molecular 
motion  implied  by  the  hypothesis.  Here  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  dicta  of  these  two  distinguished 
physicists.  It  is  true  that  the  heat  supplied  by  a  sitting  hen 
apparently  suffices  to  build  up  a  variety  of  complex  com* 
pounds,  some  of  which,  as  protagon,  are  more  complex  than 
any  of  those  contained  in  the  unorganized  materials  of  the 
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egg ;  and  it  might  seem  a  fair  inference  that  such  being  the 
case^  heat  must  be  capable  of  raising  a  molecule  of  protein 
from  a  lower  isomeric  form  to  a  higher.  But  I  suppose 
there  must  be  some  lack  of  parallelism  between  the  two  cases, 
and  that  this  rhythmical  isomeric  change  in  nerve-fibre 
implies  some  further  physical  process  which  ultimate  physical 
principles  negative. 

What  qualification  then  must  the  hypothesis  undergo  to 
render  it  tenable?  Apparently  we  must  conclude  that  in 
nerve-fibre,  as  in  the  tissues  at  large,  performance  of  func- 
tion is  accompanied  by  molecular  disintegration,  and  that 
fitness  for  subsequent  performance  of  function  is  to  be 
gained  only  by  re-integration.  The  implication  would  seem 
•to  be  that  the  molecular  change  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a 
chemical  change ;  and  that  each  molecule  which  has  under- 
gone modification,  has  to  be  repaired  by  absorption  of  needful 
matter  from  the  nutrient  liquid  with  which  it  is  bathed. 

This  supposition  appears  congruous  with  the  fact  that  the 
axis-cylinder  of  a  nerve-fibre,  small  in  diameter  though  it  is, 
consists  of  a  bundle  of  still  more  minute  fibres.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  such  component  fibres  as  have  conveyed  a 
wave  of  nerve-change,  and  become  thereby  temporarily  in- 
capacitated, have  their  functions  undertaken  by  another 
cluster  of  component  fibres,  which  carry  the  next  wave,  and 
these,  again,  leave  the  function  to  be  afterwards  performed 
by  a  third  cluster,  and  so  on :  the  fibres  of  the  first  cluster 
having  meanwhile  refitted  thems3lves  for  activity.  If  so, 
there  is  a  parallelism  between  the  action  of  nerves  and  the 
action  of  muscles ;  in  which  last  the  sets  of  fibres  take  their 
turns  of  action  and  rest,  while  the  muscle  as  a  whole  continues 
in  a  state  of  contraction. 


CHAPTEB  in. 

THE   GENSSIS  OF   SIliPLB   KEBYOUS   8TSTJBMS.* 

§  226,  Careful  and  extended  observations  have  necessitated 
changes  in  the  cell-doctrine  as  originally  propounded.  The 
statement  that  all  organisms  of  sensible  sizes  are  made  np  of 
minute  nucleated  bodies,  completely  distinct  from  one  another, 
has  to  be  much  qualified. 

Among  botanists  a  wide  change  of  view  rosnited  from  the 
discovery  that  in  the  tis^es  of  plants  the  protoplasm  within 
each  cell  is  united  to  that  within  adjacent  cells  by  threads  of 
protoplasm  which  pass  through  the  respective  cell- walls:  a 
discovery  that  at  once  makes  more  comprehensible  varioos 
plant-movements.  Implying  a  kindred  structure,  ProC 
Sedgwick  writes: — ''It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clear 

*  In  his  Iiisugaral  Address  to  the  Section  of  Anatomj  and  Physiology, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1880,  Prof.  Balfour,  after  indi* 
eating  certain  new  lights  thrown  on  the  OTolution  of  nerrous  syiteBii 
remarked  oonoeming  the  contents  of  this  chapter : — **  Theso  hypotheees  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  which  hare  been  widely  adopted  in  this  ooontry,  aie^  il 
appears  to  me,  not  borne  out  by  the  di#coTeries  to  which  I  hara  called  your 
attention  to-day."  Being,  m  I  considered,  bound  to  accept  Prof.  Balfour's 
representations,  I  was  about  to  change  essentiaUy  the  first  part  of  this  ehaptsft 
when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  opinion  since  published  by  Prof.  Adam 
Sedgwick,  the  successor  of  Prof.  Balfour  in  the  same  chair  at  Otmbridga 
The  opinion  in  question  is  contained  in  A  Monograph  of  ike  DtveUpwteni  ^ 
Peripaliu  Capensit,  p.  49,  and  is  expressed  as  follows :— '*  Herbert  Spenesr^i 
Tiew  of  the  origin  of  the  nerrous  system  may  perhaps  not  be  so  far  from  fkt 
mark  as  at  first  sight  appeared."  Taking  adrantage  of  the  recent  results  of 
histological  researches,  I  hare  been  led,  by  the  criticism  and  counter-critieifli 
aboTc  quoted,  to  re-cast  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  and  to  giva  lbs 
tained  hypothesis  a  more  satisfactory  form,  I  think,  thaa  proriouify 
possible. 
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every  day  that  the  cetU  compnsing  the  tissues  of  animals  are 
not  isolated  units,  but  tliat  they  are  connected  with  one 
another.  I  need  only  refer  to  tlie  connection  known  to  exist 
between  connective  tissue  cells,  cartilage  cells,  epithelial  cells, 
&C.  And  not  only  mny  the  cells  of  one  tissue  be  continuo.ii 
with  each  other,  but  they  mny  also  be  contiauous  with  the 
cells  of  other  tissues  "  (pp.  47-8). 

The  revised  conception  to  which  we  are  thus  introduced, 
ia  that  throughout  those  aggregations  of  Protozoa  by  which 
Metazoa  have  been  formed,  there  has  been  an  incompleteness 
of  those  spontaneous  6ssions  which,  if  complete,  would  have 
moltiplicd  the  Protozoa :  the  units  have  remained  connected 
by  prolongations  homologous  with  pseudopodia.  As  the 
members  of  a  compound  Rhizopod,  say  one  of  the  Foramini- 
/era,  are  not  wholly  cut  off  from  one  another,  but  maintain 
aome  continuity  of  substance  through  perforations  in  the 
septa — as  the  living  units  which  make  up  a  Volvox  or  a 
Bojphidiophrya  are  held  together  by  threads  of  protoplasm 
which  traverse  their  respective  limiting  membranes;  so  it 
appears  that  segmentation  in  a  fertilized  ovum  does  not  abso> 
lutely  isolate  the  contained  matter  of  each  segment.  In  the 
ovum  of  Peripalat,  at  any  rate,  which  is  exceptionally  adapted 
for  displaying  the  early  changes,  there  results  a  network  of 
protoplasm  which  unites  the  cell-masses  with  one  another. 
And  Prof.  Sedgwick,  sufin;;  that  in  Peripatus  "the  connec- 
tion of  cell  with  cell  is  not  a  secondary  feature  acquired  late 
in  development,  but  is  primary,"  leans  to  the  conclusion  that 
"  the  continuity  in  the  various  cells  of  the  adult "  is  "  due  to 
a  primitive  continuity  which  has  never  been  broken  "  (p.  49). 

Thus,  then,  we  must  conceive  of  animal  tissue  as  having 
from  the  beginning  consisted  of  a  matrix  of  relatively  inert 
sabstances  throughout  which  there  rum  a  nucleated  network 
of  living  and  active  protoplasm. 


i  226a.  A*  shown  in  the  actions  of  a  TUilai[ 
di^laya  at  once  the   pro|iei'ties  of  iv  ""  dml  ii^ 
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conducts  and  it  contracts.  These  united  properties  still 
characterise  it  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  an  imbedded  net* 
work.  That  it  continues  to  possess  them  when  permeating 
vegetal  tissues  is  proved  by  such  actions  as  those  of  the 
Sensitive  Plant  and  the  Diomea — actions  which  show  us 
both  the  conveyance  of  a  disturbance  and  the  production  of 
movement  at  a  distance.  And  that  the  protoplasmic  net- 
work of  animal  tissue  has  the  like  combined  traits  we  see  in 
such  simple  types  as  the  Hydra. 

Observe,  next,  that  these  properties  are  most  markedly 
displayed  where  the  protoplasm  exists  in  an  elongated  form. 
If  the  tentacle  of  a  polype  is  touched  it  contracts  with 
tolerable  promptness — with  greater  promptness  than  the 
body  contracts.  Among  the  oceanic  Hydrozoa  which,  float- 
ing or  swimming,  have  long  pendant  tentacles,  such  as 
Diphyes  and  Physah'a,  the  threads  of  nucleated  sarcode  thus 
trailing  behind  or  hanging  down,  are  quickly  drawn  up  when 
struck  by  small  creatures  serving  for  prey.  These  traits  are 
in  great  measure  cause  and  consequence.  Alolecular  chaiige 
set  up  at  the  end  of  a  thread-shaped  portion  of  substance  is 
necessarily  limited  to  the  line  formed  by  the  substance.  It 
cannot  be  lost  by  dlfTasion  through  a  large  mass  like  that  of 
the  body,  but  must  be  concentrated  within  the  channel  formed 
by  the  sides  of  the  thread. 

This  much  premised,  let  us  now  ask  what  will  result  in  the 
body  of  a  creature  which  is  as  yet  but  little  differentiated  ? — 
what  will  happen  to  the  nucleated  network  of  protoplasm 
diffused  through  it  ?  From  the  general  law  of  the  instability 
of  the  homogeneous^  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  originally- 
united  properties  of  protoplasm  will  not  remain  the  same 
throughout.  We  may  expect  a  specialization  such  as  will 
restrict  the  contractile  power  to  some  parts  of  it  and  leave 
the  power  of  conduction  to  other  parts.  How  will  this 
differentiation  be  likely  to  arise?  Suppose  the  incipiently- 
organized  mass  to  be  from  time  to  time  rudely  disturbed  by 
passing    bodies — How   will   the    effects  of  the   shocks  be 
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localized?  May  we  not  reasonably  say  that  the  parts  of 
the  protoplasmic  network  which  become  contractile,  will  be 
those  of  which  the  contraction  is  least  resisted ;  and,  con- 
versely, that  the  parts  which  cannot  contract  without  greater 
resistance  will  remain  conductive  only.  So  far  as  ascertained, 
the  facts  harmonize  with  this  supposition.  Muscular  fibres 
first  make  their  appearance  as  processes  of  the  epithelial  cells 
forming  the  surface  of  the  body  (see  Balfour's  Embryology, 
▼ol.  11.  p.  667) ;  and  this  is  the  part  in  which  movement  is 
least  resisted,  since  the  inert  matter  on  one  side  only  of  the 
layer,  has  to  be  carried  along  with  the  contracting  elements. 
Conversely,  though  the  primitive  nervous  elements,  being  the 
recipients  of  external  impressions,  first  arise  on  the  outer 
surface,  yet  the  protoplasmic  network  connected  with  them, 
irhich  takes  on  the  function  of  conducting  impressions,  soon 
becomes  established  below  the  surface :  contraction  in  this 
part  of  the  network  being  opposed  by  inert  tissue  imbedding 
the  fibres  on  all  sides,  and  the  assumption  of  conducting 
function  solely  being  hence  favoured. 

A  further  question  now  presents  itself — By  what  physical 
process  is  the  functional  relation  established  between  these 
muscular  and  nervous  elements  as  fast  as  they  differentiate  ? 
There  is  a  not  unsatisfactory  answer.  A  portion  of  tissue 
which,  by  disturbance  of  one  or  other  kind,  has  been  made 
to  contract^  is  a  poilion  in  which  molar  motion  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  cost  of  molecular  motion  :  the  one  implies  the 
other.  Contrariwise,  a  portion  of  tissue  which,  by  some 
incident  force  or  stimulus,  has  been  disturbed,  but  does  not 
undergo  contraction,  is  one  in  which  the  molecular  motion 
generated  remains  free.  In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  caused 
a  deficiency^  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  caused  a  surplus. 
Consequently  if,  between  the  two,  there  is  any  channel  through 
which  an  equilibrium  can  be  established,  a  flow  of  molecular 
motion  through  it  may  he  anticipated.  Such  a  channel 
ozists  iu  the  protoplasmic  network.  Hence,  when  the 
incipienUy-differcntiating  tissues  are  disturbed,  thera  will 
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result  a  draught  from  the  portion  which  is  beginuiag  to  act 
as  a  sensory  organ  to  the  portion  which  is  beginning  to  act  as 
a  contractile  organ — a  draught  which,  repeated  on  each  occa- 
sion, will,  in  conformity  to  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  last 
chapter,  tend  ever  to  make  the  channel  more  permeable. 

And  then^  lastly,  observe  that  though  there  is  implied 
a  simultaneity  in  the  production  of  the  deficiency  and  thr; 
surplus  in  the  case  described,  so  that  the  contraction  Iia) 
already  arisen  at  the  time  that  the  stimulus  has  been  received, 
yet  it  is  inferable  that  when  the  connecting  channel  has 
become  easily  permeable,  the  reception  of  a  stimulus  will 
cause  a  flow  through  the  channel,  and  consequent  arrival 
at  the  contracting  part  before  this  has  been  otherwise  dis- 
turbed :  the  result  being  that  the  surplus  molecular  motion 
received  will  initiate  a  contraction.  Sensation,  or  that  which 
corresponds  to  it,  will  produce  motion  through  incipient  nerves. 

§  227.  In  many  ccelenterate  creatures  the  contractile  sub- 
stance is  partly  differentiated  into  muscular  fibres;  which, 
however,  are  distributed  in  a  diffused  way.  In  an  Aciinia, 
the  average  equality  of  the  forces  to  which  the  body  is  ex- 
posed all  round,  is  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  distinct 
muscles  and  a  distinct  nervous  system.  There  is  nothing 
which  tends  to  bring  the  contractility  to  one  place;  and 
therefore  nothing  which  causes  the  waves  of  molecular  dis- 
turbance to  take  special  courses.  Probably  in  a  sea-anemone, 
the  incipient  lines  of  nervous  discharge  are  as  much  diffused 
as  the  muscular  fibres  are  diffused*  Noting  only  the  fact 
that  the  contractile  tissue  which,  when  it  acts,  absorbs 
molecular  motion,  becomes  differentiated  be/ore  there  arise 
distinct  nerve-fibres  conveying  molecular  motion  from  places 
where  it  has  been  evolved,  let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case  fitted 
to  make  intelligible  the  first  step  in  nervous  development. 

Suppose  that  the  process  of  continuous  gemmation,  by 
which  creatures  of  these  low  types  very  generally  multiply, 
is  so  carried  on  that  the  individuals  successively  produced 
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ire  ioterfered  with  by  the  colony  more  on  one  side  than  or 
the  other  aide.  Being  nnsymmetrically  conditioned  they  will 
become  ansymmetrically 
developed.  (Prindpfet 
of  Biology  55  246,  247.) 
Let  Fig.  5  represent  a 
creature  of  thia  kind  that 
grows  obUqnely  away 
from  its  elder  neighbonra ; 
and  let  A  B  stand  for 
the  enrface  orer  which 
the  colony  is  spreading. 
Then  it  most  happen  that 
fdion  moving  objects  in  the  adjucent  water,  larger  than 
those  minnte  ones  serving  for  prey,  come  against  the 
creature,  first  striking  its  expanded  tentacles  and  then  its 
body,  the  most  exposed  part  of  its  body  C  will  be  most  fre- 
qnently  disturbed.  Each  time  it  is  disturbed  there  will  be 
propagated  through  it  that  form  of  molecular  change  from 
which  contraction  results,  and  there  will  occasionally  be 
produced  mora  molecules  of  this  same  type.  {Principles  of 
SMogjf  g  303.)  That  is  to  say  C  will  become  a  place  where 
the  contractions  are  relatively  frequent  and  decided,  and 
where  contractile  protoplasm  is  greater  in  amount  than  else- 
where. What  further  will  happen  ?  Mostly  when  a  collision 
occnra  the  tentacles  are  touched  before  the  body ;  and,  for 
reasons  above  given,  the  propagation  of  molecular  change 
along  them  is  comparatively  rapid.  Now  at  the  part  C,  each 
•volution  of  mechanical  motion  is  necessarily  accompanied 
by  an  absorption  of  molecular  motion.  Consequently  when 
from  the  disturbed  end  of  the  tentacle  D  there  has  been 
Bent  a  wave  of  molecular  motion,  part  of  which  is  absorbud 
in  the  contraction  of  each  successive  portion  of  the  tentacle 
but  a  surplus  of  which  passes  on,  eettintf  j^mmtractiop s  of 
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ainoa  this^  being  struck  the  inatant  after,  and  made  to  oon* 
tract,  becomes  a  place  wbere  molecular  motion  is  absorbed. 
Bnt  SQch  an  action  does  not  constitute  a  tme  nenroos  action. 
For  the  stimulus  applied  at  D  is  not  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fei*action  at  0.    The  contraction  at  C  is  caused  bj  a  collision 
at  C  ;  and  the  discharge  from  <2  to  C  cannot  take  place  until 
after  the  contraction  at  C  has  commenced.    Nevertheless, 
though  not  a  nervous  action  proper,  it  may,  by  frequent 
repetition,  grow  into  one.    If  restorations  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween d  and  0  recur  often — ^if  they  continually  take  the 
same  route  through  the  net-work  of   protoplasm — ^if  this 
becomes  a  line  of  less  and  less  resistance  that  drafts  off  the 
molecular  motion  with  rapidity ;  then,  eventually,  when  an 
approaching  body  touches  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  the  im- 
piQse  conveyed  down  it  and  along  the  incipient  nerve  from 
({  to  C  will  reach  G  before  the  approaching  body  touches  it 
Now  the  contractile  colloid   at  G  is  capable  of  having  its 
special  molecular  transformation  set  up  by  various  stimuli — 
by  communicated  molecular  motion  as  well  as  by  a  blow. 
Hence  when  a  wave  of  disturbance  reaches  it  before  it  re- 
ceives a  blow,  it  will  begin  to  contract  in  anticipation  of  the 
blow.     A  rude  touch  at  the  end  of  the  tentacle  D,  will,  by 
the  shrinking  it  sets  up  at  0,  cause  withdrawal  of  the  body 
from  the  source  of  danger. 

§  228.  To  avoid  complications  of  statement,  I  have  pre- 
sented this  primitive  nervous  action  under  a  simpler  form 
than  that  which  actually  occurs.  For  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  has  to  be  conveyed  not  to  a  single  point  but  to  a 
portion  of  contractile  colloid  having  considerable  extension, 
many  parts  of  which  simultaneously  become  places  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  Hence  the  wave  pass- 
ing to  it  will  somewhere  on  its  way  tend  to  divide  according 
to  the  respective  tensions  towards  these  respective  parts. 
What  will  result  f 

Fig.  6  represents  the  same  general  distribution  as  before^ 
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^ith  the  difference  that  the  mass  of  conti*actile  colloid  C,  ih 
marked  in  dotted  lines^  and  that  at  e  the  line  of  nervous  com- 
munication is  shown  to  take  divergent  and 
re-divergent  courses  towards  different 
parts  of  C.  For  this  is  the  structure 
implied.  The  same  tendency  towards  re 
storation  of  equilibrium  which  causes  the 
wave  to  go  from  c!  to  C,  will  also  cause 
it  to  distribute  itself  with  tolerable  even- 
ness to  all  parts  of  C ;  since  to  any  part 
which  by  contracting  becomes  minus 
molecular  motion^  the  adjacent  parts  must  ever  tend  to  yield 
some  of  their  relative  surplus^  and  this  must  find  its  way 
along  some  line  of  least  resistance. 

Let  us  now  ask  what  will  happen  at  the  place  e.  As  was 
shown  in  the  last  chapter^  the  formation  of  a  nerve-thread 
capable  of  conveying  with  facility  a  wave  of  molecular 
motion^  implies  a  definite  line  pursued  by  the  wave  and  a 
definite  adjustment  of  the  molecules  to  that  line ;  and^ 
consequently^  such  adjustment  of  the  molecules  as  serves 
for  a  wave  in  one  direction  will  not  serve  for  waves  in 
other  directions.  At  the  place  e^  then,  where  the  wave 
breaks  up  and  its  parts  diverge,  the  molecules  cannot  so  ar- 
range themselves  as  to  conduct  with  facility  all  parts  of  the 
wave.  Recurring  to  our  old  simile,  if  a  regularly-arranged 
line  of  bricks  on  end  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a 
cluster  of  bricks  on  end,  from  which  diverge  other  lines  cf 
rogularly-arranged  bricks  on  end,  it  is  clear  that  when  the 
first  line  is  overthrown  at  its  beginning  and  delivers  its  im- 
pulse into  the  cluster,  the  bricks  forming  the  cluster  must 
lie  iiregnlarly  overthrown — cannot'  fall  in  the  same  direc- 
tions with  all  the  divergent  lines ;  and  no  repetitions  of  the 
process  can  adjust  the  bricks  of  the  cluster  into  attitudes 
that  will  do  this.  Hence  at  the  point  e  there  will  remain 
some  of  the  nerve-coUpid  in  an  amorphouA  «tate.  Though 
between  tha  inoomui^  '  ^'ne  (if 
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one  carries  macli  more  of  the  wave  tlian  the  rest)  there  /naj 
at  last  arise  a  polar  arrangement  of  the  molecules^  jet  this 
cannot  also  happen  with  the  minor  outgoing  lines.  Bat  if 
at  e  the  molecules  remain  unarranged^  the  wave  of  molecular 
motion  brought  there  will  be  checked ;  and  by  as  much  as  it 
is  checked  will  tend  to  cause  decompositions  among  the  un- 
arranged  molecules.  As  when  bricks  placed  askew  fall 
against  one  another^  their  angles  are  more  liable  to  damage 
than  the  angles  of  bricks  placed  symmetrically ;  so  a  non- 
polar  arrangement  of  the  molecules  subjects  them  to  destroy- 
ing forces  which  they  are  saved  from  by  a  polar  arrange- 
ment. Now  if  decomposition  occurs  at  e,  additional  mole- 
cular motion  must  be  disengaged;  so  that  along  the 
outgoing  lines  there  will  be  discharged  an  augmented  wave. 
Thus  there  will  arise  at  e  something  having  the  character  of 
a  ganglion-corpuscle. 

That  the  structure  represented  is  like  no  known  struc- 
ture, is  true.  The  most  conspicuous  deviation  from  {act  is 
in  the  wide  spreading  of  the  lines  between  e  and  C.  And  it 
may  be  asked — How  does  their  divergence,  which  appears 
a  necessity  of  the  argument,  become  so  modified  as  to  corre- 
spond with  the  observed  distribution  ?  I  reply  that  though 
the  process  of  direct  equilibration  will  not  change  this  dis- 
tribution in  the  required  way,  it  can  be  so  changed  by  the 
process  of  indirect  equilibration.  {Principles  of  Biology  §  164.) 
When  in  the  course  of  further  evolution  neighbouring 
parts  acquire  distinct  structures,  fibres  occupying  so  much 
space  as  those  between  e  and  C  will  be  in  the  way.  An  in- 
dividual  in  which  the  lines  as  they  leave  the  point  e  do  not 
diverge  so  widely,  will  therefore  have  an  advantage.  And 
gradually,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  there  will  result  a  type 
that  has  these  once  divergent  fibres  concentrated  into  a 
bundle,  the  members  of  which  part  company  only  when 
they  arrive  at  C. 

A  more  serious  objection  may  be  raised.  The  processes 
given  off  by  ganglion-cells  do  not  ordinarily  continue  onwards 
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an  fibres  that  end  in  muscles^  in  the  waj  implied.  The  hypo* 
thesis  as  aboye  sketched  ont^  is  at  variance  with  the  draw- 
ings of  the  biologist.  But  this  seemingly  fatal  objection 
may,  I  think^  be  satisfactorily  met. 


§  229.  For  there  remains  to  be  introduced  a  complication 
which  I  have^  for  simplicity  sake^  omitted ;  and  this  com- 
plication implies  a  structure  that  corresponds  with  fact. 

Throughout  the  exposition  we  have  attended  only  to  the 
effects  caused  by  the  recurring  excitations  of  a  single  ten- 
tacle ;  and  the  nerrous  structure  described  could  arise  only 
in  a  case  of  this  imaginary  simplicity.  In  reality  the  excita- 
tions are  received  by  many  tentacles^  each  of  which  sends  a 
wave  of  disturbance  to  all  parts  of  the  contractile  mass  G.  It 
does  not  follow  that  for  every  tentacle  there  must  be  formed 
an  independent  set  of  nervous  connexions  like  that  shown 
above.  Though  each  afferent  fibre  will  need  some  place 
of  divergence  e,  yet  from  each  such  place  of  divergence, 
it  is  not  needful  to  have  a  separate  nerve-fibre  to  each  of 
the  separate  parts  of  C  that  have  to  contract  simultaneously. 
On  the  contrary^  it  is  inferable  that  as  for  each  afferent  fibre 
there  will  be  some  place  of  divergence  6,  whence  its  wave  of 
molecular  motion  begins  to  distribute  itself;  so,  for  each 
efferent  fibre  communicating  with  each  part  of  C,  there  will 
be  an  analogous  place  of  convergence^  where  all  the  por- 
tions of  waves  going  to  that  part  will  unite.  That  the 
nature  of  the  required  structures  may  be  clearly  concei- 
ved, let  us  first  illus- 
'^^^^^^^^^^^^      trate,       diagrammati- 

cally,  the  needful  con- 

nexions.  In 

^^^^^^^^^      Fig.  7,  let  A  stand  for 
half  a  dozen  afferent 
fibresi  wlola  flie  ^  ^of  divergence 

fbafe  «88  til  ]  e  to  which 

ft0  wmm  M  itractile 
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parts  to  be  independentlj  sapplied^  it  is  msnifiask  fbil 
instead  of  an  independent  fibre  diverging  fipom  eadi  of  lbs 
points  a,  and  running  to  each  of  these  half-doMtt  con- 
tractile  parts,  the  same  end  will  be  achieved  if  diere  ere 
half  a  dozen  efferent  fibres  E,  setting  out  from  so  msiir 
points  e,  which  severally  reoeive  fibres  from  all  the  pdnts 
a.  Such  an  arrangement  will  indeed  be  more  effidwnt; 
since  along  a  fibre  which  conveys  a  larger  wave;,  composed 
of  many  smaller  waves,  there  will  arise  a  greater  facility  t» 
transmission  than  would  arise  along  fibres  that  oonv^^ 
the  smaDer  waves  separately.  A  still  aimpler  systen 

of  connexions  will  serve  equally  well,  or — ^for  reasons  Uks 

those  just  assigned— 
still  better.  To  bring 
any  one  of  the  poinfti 
a  into  connexion  wiA 
all  the  points  e,  there 
does  not  need  a  sepa- 
rate fibre  all  the  waj 
to  each.  The  arrange* 
ment  shown  in  Fig.  S, 
or  that  shown  in 
Fig.  9,  will  soffice. 
N'or  must  even  this  more  integrated  set  of  connexions  be 
repeated  in  full  for  each  of  the  points  a.     In  Fig.  10,  eacb' 

point  a  is  joined  witk 
every  point  e,  by  • 
much  smaller  number 
of  fibres.  And  since 
the  fibres  in  this  8j8- 


^4t^S 


JV«^ 


tern  will  be  more  used  than  those  in  any  other  system,  thej 
will  become  more  permeable  channels. 

Will  this  kind  of  structure  result  from  the  convergenoo 
and  divergence  of  waves  of  molecular  motion  following 
lines  of  least  reaistence  ?  We  may  infer  that  it  wilL  H 
to  some  point  a  in  Fig.  9,  there  has  been  brought  by  the 
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Afferent  fibre  from  a  tentacle  a  wave  of  molecular  motion  ; 
if  all  the  points  e  are  the  beginnings  of  efferent  fibres 
aeyerally  ending  in  separate  portions  of  a  contractile  mass^ 
which  by  contracting  has  jnst  become  a  place  where  mole* 
cnlar  motion  is  absorbed ;  if,  therefore,  between  this  point 
a  and  all  the  points  e,  there  arise  molecular  tensions ;  then 
the  restoration  of  equilibrium  will  be  effected  by  waves  of 
molecular  motion  which,  following  a  common  route  for  some 
distance,  will  break  up  and  diverge  on  approaching  the 
points  0 — ^the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  places  of  di- 
vergence being  determined  by  local  conditions.  Further, 
if  from  another  of  the  points  a,  a  wave  has  similarly  to 
find  its  way  along  lines  of  least  resistence  to  all  the  points 
e,  it  will  do  so  by  passing  into  some  near  point  of  this 
same  plexus.  So  that  between  all  the  points  a  and  all 
the  points  e,  there  will  be  produced  numerous  places  of 
converging  and  diverging  communication ;  each  of  which, 
for  reasons  above  assigned,  will  be  a  place  containing  un- 
arranged  and  unstable  molecules  of  nerve-matter,  liable  to 
be  decomposed  when  disturbed,  and  to  pass  on  in  increased 
amounts  the  waves  that  disturb  them. 

Now  if  instead  of  the  regularly  arranged  lines  and 
points,  we  conceive  lines  and  points  irregularly  arranged ; 
and  if  instead  of  the  half-dozen  afferent  fibres  and  as  many 
efferent  fibres,  we  suppose  a  score  or  more  of  each  (which 
we  must  do  to  correspond  with  even  the  simplest  observ- 
able cases) ;  and  if  we  porportionately  complicate  the  con- 
necting plexus;  we  shall  have  something  like  a  ganglion. 
Fig  1 1  represents  such  a  structure.  That  it  is  less  intri- 
cate than  an  actual  gang- 
lion is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  conditions 
presented  by  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  out  of  which  a  ganglion  is  evolved,  are  sure 
to  cause  great  irregularities ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  there  are  likelr  ^ 
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many  incipient  lines  of  connexion  whidi  do  not  defdop 
further  because  others  have  superseded  ihem«  The  agree- 
ment between  inference  and  observation  is,  I  think,  is 
close  as  we  can  reasonably  look  for. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that  an  actual  ganglion  difet 
firom  this  hypothetical  ganglion  in  a  more  serions  way — im 
not  displaying  a  definite  network.  The  microscope  dis- 
closes an  entangled  maze  of  fibres,  cells,  and  branched  pro- 
cesses, that  are  not  formed  into  a  distinct  plexus  of  con- 
nexions. To  this  my  reply  is,  that  though  I  have  thus  &r, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  spoken  of  these  structures  u 
definite,  it  is  not  needful  that  they  should  be  yisibly  so.  A 
network  of  lines  of  least  resistance,  is  alone  requisite ;  and  il 
may  be  in  part  so  formed  as  to  be  visible  and  in  part  so  un- 
formed as  to  be  invisible.  This  qualification  must  be  borne 
in  mind  as  applying  throughont  the  chapters  that  are  to 
follow. 

§  230.  Let  me  before  closing  dispose  of  a  remaining 
objection.  A  critical  reader  may  ask — How  can  a  state  of 
molecular  tension  between  two  places  separated  by  a  great 
mass  of  amorphous  organic  substance,  cause  transmission 
along  a  definite  line  that  divides  and  sub-divides  in  the  way 
described  ? 

Doubtless  such  a  process  is  not  easy  to  imagine  under  the 
conditions  we  are  apt  to  assume.  But  the  apparent  difficulty 
disappears  when,  instead  of  the  conditions  we  are  apt  to 
assume,  wo  take  the  conditions  which  actually  occur.  The 
error  naturally  fallen  into  is  that  of  supposing  these  actions 
to  go  on  in  creatures  of  considerable  bulk ;  whereas  observa- 
tion warrants  us  in  concluding  that  they  go  on  in  extreme!/ 
small  creatures.  The  type  of  nervous  system  approaching 
nearest  in  simplicity  to  the  hypothetical  one  described^  we 
find  among  the  PoJyzoa— creatures  of  almost  microscopic 
minuteness.  The  total  length  of  an  individual  Polyioon  ii 
from  a  40th  to  a  20th  of  an  inch ;  and  if  we  set  down  thf 
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distance  from  the  roots  of  the  tentacles  to  the  nearest  point 
of  the  muscle  at  a  lOOth  of  an  inch^  we  shall  be  mach  beyond 
the  mark.  When  the  scale  is  thus  immensely  reduced^  the 
physical  processes  described  become  comprehensible.  The 
thickness  of  protoplasm  throngh  which  these  restorations  of 
equilibrium  are  cfifected  being  recognized  as  about  the 
thickness  of  stout  papcr^  it  is  no  longer  difficult  to  con- 
ceiYe  the  molecular  tensions,  and  transmissions  of  mole- 
cular motion,  to  take  place  in  the  way  alleged,  with  the 
inferred  results. 

The  structure  described  haYing  been  first  formed  on 
this  extremely  small  scale,  admits  of  CYentual  enlargement 
to  any  scale.  Conducing  to  the  preserYation  and  growth 
of  the  indiYidual ;  inherited  by  progeny  capable  from 
the  aid  it  yields  of  growing  still  larger ;  and  bequeathed 
with  its  accumulated  increments  of  size  and  dcYelopment  to 
snccessiYely  higher  types,  that  spread  into  better  habitats 
and  adopt  more  profitable  modes  of  life ;  this  mere  rudiment 
may,  in  course  of  geologic  epochs,  cyoIyo  into  a  conspicuous 
nerYOus  apparatus  possessed  by  a  creature  of  large  size. 
And  so  by  this  slow  indirect  method  there  may  be  estab- 
lished lines  of  nerYOus  communication  where  direct  estab- 
lishment of  them  would  be  impossible. 

Finally,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
argument  does  not  necessitate  the  assertion  that  the  primi- 
tiYe  nerYous  system  was  formed  in  this  particular  way.  The 
essence  of  the  argument  is,  that  to  some  place  of  greatest 
and  most  frequent  contraction,  lines  of  discharge  will  be 
formed  from  places  habitually  touched  before  this  contrac- 
tion is  set  up ;  and  the  case  I  haYe  chosen  is  one  which  lent 
itself  most  readily  for  explanation — ^not  one  therefore  as- 
serted to  be  actual.  With  this  caveat  let  us  now  pass  from 
tte  simplest  case  to  more  complex  cases. 


CHAFTEB  IV. 

THI  OENSSIS  OF  OOMPOUND  NERYOUS  STBTIlfll 

§  231.  When  contemplating  the  incipient  differenti&tioi 
of  the  psychical  life  from  the  physical  life  (§140)j  it  nw 
pointed  ont  that  the  special  senses  arise  through  local 
modifications  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  special  agents  le- 
sponded  to.  In  some  of  the  lowest  animals  the  semi- 
transparent  body  is  coloured  green^  red^  or  brown,  hj 
scattered  portions  of  a  matter  akin  to  the  colouring  matter 
of  plants ;  and  the  sensitiveness  of  these  creatures  to  light  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  assimilative  actions  which  light  sets  up 
in  this  matter.  Higher  animals  also  habitually  contain 
pigment^  in  cells  and  scattered  granules ;  and  though  these 
are  not  limited  to  the  superficial  tissue,  they  are  ordiDarilf 
most  abundant  in  it.  Of  course  the  nutrition  of  deep- 
seated  portions  of  pigment  goes  on  in  the  absence  of  light. 
But  though  light  is  certainly  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
nutrition  of  pigment,  and  perhaps  not  the  chief  cause,  there 
is  evidence  that  it  is  a  cause ;  since  pigment-grains  near 
the  surface  commonly  increase  in  size  or  number  or  both 
when  much  exposed  to  light.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safeh 
say  that  in  some  kinds  of  pigment  produced  in  animal  tissae, 
light  produces  marked  molecular  changes. 

Now  the  rudimentary  eye  consists  of  a  few  pigmen^ 
grains  under  the  outermost  dermal  layer;  and  hence 
wo  may  infer  that  rudimentary  vision  is  constituted  by 
the  wave  of  disturbance  which  a  sudden  change  in  the 
iiiates  of  these  pigment-grains  propagates  through  the  body. 
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Bow  sacli  pigment-grains  become  concentrated  in  the  parti* 
eular  places  they  may  most  advantageously  occupy  we  need 
not  consider  at  any  length.  Other  things  equal,  they  will 
develop  most  where  most  light  falls^  and  where^  consequently^ 
variations  of  light  caused  by  adjacent  things  are  strongest : 
and  since  a  close  cluster  of  pigment-grains  when  affected^  will 
send  through  the  body  a  more  efficient  wave  of  disturbance, 
natural  selection  will  further  the  concentration — there  will 
be  a  survival  of  individuals  in  which  the  approximation  ia 
greatest^  ending  in  the  formation  of  an  integrated  patch. 

The  pre-existence  of  a  simple  nervous  system,  akin  to 
that  described  in  the  last  chapter,  being  assumed,  let  us 
consider  what  wiU  happen  when  incipient  vision  is  added. 

§  232.  Suppose  /,  Fig.  12,  to  be  the  cluster  of  pigment- 
grains  constituting  the  rudimentary  eye.  And  suppose  that 
from  these  pigment-grains,  when  changed  by  variations  in 
the  amounts  of  light  falling  on  them,  there  have  been  pro- 
pagated waves  of  disturbance  into  the  mass  of  organism. 
Then  wherever  these  waves  eventually  go,  there  will  arise 

behind  these  pigment-grains  at  g,  a  plexus 
of  fibres  and  ganglion-cells.  For  reasons 
such  as  were  given  in  §  229  the  separate 
waves  setting  out  from  the  separate  dis- 
turbed pigment-grains,  and  pursuing  lines 
of  least  resistance,  will  quickly  unite ;  and 
there  will  result  a  cluster  of  junctions 
occupied  by  unstable  nerve-matter,  whence 
the  aggregate  wave  will  direct  itself  in- 
wards. 

To  what  place  will  it  tend  ?  As  before,  to  the  place  where 
molecular  motion  is  being  absorbed.  If  immediately  after 
molecular  motion  is  liberated  at  /,  molecular  motion  is 
taken  up  in  the  muscle  C,  a  molecular  tension  will  arise 
between  /  and  C;  and  motion  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance  will  result.    Which  will  be  the  line  of  least 
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resistance  f  Already  there  has  been  formed  a  line  of  eatf 
transmission  firom  the  tactoal  organs  to  the  mnscle,  along 
the  line  d  to  C ;  and,  other  things  equal,  the  line  of  least 
resistance  firom/  to  C  will  be  one  of  which  this  pre-existing 
channel  forms  a  part.  Hence  the  tendency  will  be  for  the 
wave  of  molecuUr  motion  to  take  its  coarse  from  /  thivugb 
the  underlying  plcxos  g  to  the  pre-established  ganglirm  at 
e  ;  and  graduaUy  to  form  a  connecting  fibre. 

What  will  be  the  fonctional  effects  of  this  f  So  long  ai 
the  nervous  communication  is  incipient,  contraction  most  be 
set  up  in  the  muscle  C,  before  molecular  motion  disengaged 
at  /  can  cause  a  state  of  tension  between  /  and  C  and 
therefore  an  impression  on  the  rudimentary  eye  will  not 
produce  a  contraction.  The  only  adyjantage  derivable  from 
such  a  structure  in  this  early  stage,  would  seem  to  be  that 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  contraction  otherwise  initiated. 
But  as  soon  as  the  channel  for  the  transmission  of  molecular 
motion  from  /  to  the  ganglion  e  becomes  tolerably  perme- 
able, the  molecular  motion  disengaged  by  an  impression  at/, 
finding  its  way  along  this  channel,  may  reach  the  muscle 
before  the  molecular  motion  set  up  by  touch  can  reach  it ; 
and  a  consequent  contraction  of  the  muscle  will  withdraw 
the  body  in  anticipation  of  touch — the  creature  will  retreat 
as  though  alarmed  by  the  approaching  object. 

§  233.  A  nervous  system  of  the  type  described  in  the  last 
chaj)tcr,  or  even  a  nervous  system  a  stage  more  complex  in 
type,  like  that  just  described,  can  eflTect  none  but  the 
simplest  adjustments.  Small  extensions  of  the  correspond- 
ence in  Space  and  in  Time  are  alone  achievable  by  it, 
Muscular  contraction  is  produced  by  a  certain  strength  of 
impression  on  the  tentacles,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
body  striking  them  or  the  direction  in  which  it  is  moving. 
Similarly,  the  rudimentary  eye  can  do  no  more  than  convey 
to  the  muscle  the  impression  caused  by  a  change  in  the 
quantity  of  incident  light;  no  matter  whether  that  change 
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be  canaed  hj  a  email  body  close  to  or  by  a  large  oue  far  off> 
aad  no  matter  whetlier  the  motion  of  the  body  is  or  is  not 
BQch  aa  will  presently  cause  &  collision.  Nervous  syatema 
of  these  kinds  can  bring  aboat  no  special  adjustments  of  the 
inner  acts  to  special  directions  and  distances  of  outer  objects. 
Lot  us  consider  what  further  complications  will  initiate  such 
farther  adjustmenta. 

More  moBcles  than  one  are  obvionsly  pre-supposed;  other- 
wise the  motioQ  can  vary  in  amount  only.  And  there  are 
obvionsly  pre-supposed  more  than  one  place  of  independent 
■timalation ;  otherwise  not  more  than  one  kind  of  impulse 
to  contraction  can  be  given.  If  all  the  tentacles  are  simi- 
lariy  connected  with  the  same  mosclej  or  if  the  channel  of 
communication  whichf  each  pigment-grain  in  the  eye-speck 
has  with  the  moscle  is  like  that  which  every  other  has,  there 
can  be  no  qnalitative  distinctions  among  stimulij  and  there* 
fore  no  specialized  motions.  A  simple  locomotive  creature 
(moved  of  course  by  muscles  and  not  by  cilia)  fulfils  the 
requisite  conditions.  Let  ns  suppose  one  that  is,  like  mont 
locomotive  creatures,  bilaterally  symmetrical— one  having 
>.  _  ^  two  mdimentary  eyes  and  the  two  muscles,  or 
sets  of  muscles,  which  the  locomotion  of  such 
creatures  implies.  Suppose  that  in  Fig.  13,  a 
and  b  are  the  nerve-threads  coming  from  the 
two  rudimentary  ^es  to  the  ganglion  e;  and 
that  through  this,  each  of  these  threads  is  con- 
nected with  all  the  threads  in  each  of  the  two 
bundles  d  and  /,  running  to  the  muscles  Q-  and 
■  H.  Setting  out  with  the  least  difierentiated 
structure,  we  will  assume  that  by  means  of  the 
plexus  at  e,  each  afferent  fibre  is  similarly  con- 
nected, and  equally  well  connected,  with  each 
bundle  of  efferent  fibres.  Whatwill  in  such  case 
happenf  The  stimuli  continually  received  through 
the  eye-specks  as  the  creature  moves  through  the  water,  v 
act  indifferently, and  equally,  throagh  the  twomotorbnndlea 
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the  two  Bets  cf  mnscles — the  alternating  contractions  of  these 
supplying  an  instance  of  the  rhythm  inevitably  generated 
by  antagonistic  energies.  Only  one  specialization  of  the 
movements  will  be  effected.  So  long  as  the  changes  in  the 
visual  stimuli  arising  from  objects  which  the  creature  passes, 
or  which  pass  it^  are  moderate^  the  muscles  will  be  excited  to 
moderate  contractions.  But  the  approach  of  a  large  object, 
causing  sudden  and  strong  impressions  on  the  rudimentary 
eyes,  will  send  to  the  muscles  sudden  and  strong  discharges, 
making  them  violently  contract  so  as  to  produce  a  dart — a 
dart  which^  though  made  at  random,  will  usually  decrease  the 
chance  of  being  caught,  if  the  approaching  body  is  a  predatory 
animal.  But  now^  however  much  alike  the  con- 

nexions of  the  two  afferent  fibres  with  the  two  bundles  of 
efferent  fibres  may  have  originally  been,  it  must  happen  in 
virtue  of  the  universal  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homo- 
geneous, that  they  will  become  in  some,  or  rather  in  most, 
individuals  of  the  species,  slightly  unequal.  Let  the  cells, 
processes  and  fibres  of  the  ganglion  c,  be  congenitally 
developed  in  such  ways  that  the  fibre  a  has  somewhat  easier 
communication  with  the  bundle  d  than  with  the  bundle/,  or 
vice  versa ;  and  let  the  connexions  of  the  fibre  h  similarly 
deviate  from  complete  equality.  The  effects  on  ordinary  loco- 
motion and  on  the  motion  of  escape  just  described,  will  be  in- 
significant;  but  there  will  occur  under  certain  circumstanceo 
modified  motions  of  great  significance.  Suppose  that  on  the 
side  A,  an  adjacent  small  object  produces  in  the  eye-speck, and 
sends  through  the  optic  fibre,  a  moderate  disturbance.  If  the 
connexions  of  this  fibre  with  the  efferent  bundle /are  better 
than  its  connexions  with  the  efferent  bundle  d,  the  muscle  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  will  contract  most ;  and  the 
body  (supposing  it  to  bend  like  that  of  a  fish)  will  be  turned 
away  from  the  object  which  produced  the  impression.  If, 
contrariwise,  its  connexions  with  the  bundle  on  its  own  side 
are  the  best,  the  body  will  be  turned  towards  the  object 
Now  in  many  cases  the  object  is  one  that  will  serve  for  food 
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If^  then,  this  congenital  variation  in  the  neryoos  conneziona 
is  such  that  a  moderate  stimnlos  on  the  eye-speck  makes  the 
body  turn  away  from  the  object  yielding  the  stimulas,  the 
individual  will  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  incipient  vision ; 
and  will  therefore  disappear.    A  contrary  variation  of  struc- 
ture, entailing  a  contrary  effect,  will  conduce  to  the  welfare^ 
of  the  individual  on  every  occasion  when  the  object  towards 
which  the  body  is  turned  is  food.     Each  discharge  thus  sent  i  n 
excess  towards  the  one  set  of  muscles,  will  increase  the  rela- 
tive permeability  of  the  one  set  of  channels  over  the  other ; 
making  the  one-sidedness  of  the  next  discharge  greater  still. 
And  since  the  more  decided  this  tendency  becomes  the  more 
decidedly  the  welfare  of  the  individual  will  be  furthered,  the 
creature's  life  will,  on  the  average  of  cases,  be  longer,  and  the 
number  of  progeny  left  will  be  greater  than  is  usual  in  the 
■pedes.     I   need   scarcely    add  that  among  descendants 
inheriting  this  modification,  functionally  increased  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  parent,  the  same  causes  will  insure  not 
■imply  continuance  of  it  but  progressive  development. 

§  234.  A  further  step  may  now  be  taken.  The  ad- 
Tantages  derivable  from  rudimentary  eyes  such  as  are 
above  supposed,  will  increase  as  the  eyes  are  evolved, 
whether  in  size  or  in  structure.  A  larger  sensitive  area 
will,  other  things  equal,  render  the  creature  impressible  by 
smaller  objects  and  by  remoter  objects,  thereby  conducing 
to  its  welfare ;  so  that  survival  of  the  fittest  will  favour  the 
growth  of  visual  spots  made  up  of  numerous  sensitive  ele- 
ments. As  this  multiplication  of  sensitive  elements  progresses 
the  ganglionic  plexus  underneath  the  eye-speck  will  devcln]>, 
and  there  will  fall  an  additional  amount  of  function  on  tbo 
fibres  connecting  it  with  the  central  ganglion.  This  in- 
crease of  function  may  entail  either  increased  thickness 
of  these  fibres  or  increased  number  of  them.  The  one 
will  arise  from  inheritance  of  functionally-prodnoed  modi* 
fications.      The  c^.hcr  will  arise  from  inheritanoo  of  •  iBf- 
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cidontal  yariations;  since  we  have  clear  proof  thai  in  a 
cluster  of  homologous  parts  there  occasionally  arises  a  mem- 
ber in  excess  of  the  normal  number.  Assaming  that  a 
bundle  of  nerve-fibres  connecting  the  enlarged  eye  with  the 
central  ganglion  has  been  thus  established^  let  us  ask  whsft 
will  happen.  From  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous  it 
follows^  as  before,  that  however  completely  alike  may  atfint 
have  been  the  connexions  of  these  fibres  with  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  central  ganglion,  their  connezionB  cannot  re- 
main alike.  And,  as  before,  it  is  clear  that  while  some 
variations  in  their  connexions  will  affect  the  movement! 
of  the  creature  favourably  others  will  affect  them  unfiib- 
vourably.  What    are    the    favourable  variations 

likely  to  be  ?    If  over  the  visual  surface,  now  composed  of  i 
considerable  number  of  sensitive  elements,  the  transparent 
epidermis  has,  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  acquired  that  con- 
vexity usually  observable,  the  impressions  received  will  ihll 
on  the  whole  patch  of  sensitive  elements  only  when  the 
objects  producing  them  are  opposite  to  the  patch — an  object 
much  in  advance  or  behind,  much  above  or  below,  will  cast 
a  vague  image  on  one  portion  of  the  patch  only.     Hence  if 
the  fibres  composing  the  afferent  bundle  are  not  related  with 
absolute  equality  to  all  parts  of  the  nervous  plexus  und<%r- 
lying  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements  (and  mere  differences 
of  position  must  entail  inequality)  it  will  happen  that  when, 
out  of  the  patch  of  sensitive  elements,  one  group  is  affected 
more  than  the  rest,  some  members  of  the  afferent  bundle 
will  carry  larger  waves  of  molecular  disturbance  than  the 
rest.     In  cases  where  the  muscular  system  consists,  as  sap- 
posed  in   the  last  section,  of  but  two  contractile  masses 
capable  of  acting  only  as  wholes,  this  somewhat  increased 
hetrogeneity  of  the  recipio-motor  structures  will  prodaoe 
no  definite  effects.    But  it  is  an  ir'^^^^^^ely-established  &ct 
that  there  freqnentl'  >  lie  numbers  and 

attachments  of  miu  specific  a  type 

as  the  human,  sncl  m.    Sajqio^ 
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ing^  theiii  that  the  muscles  have  here  been  modified  some* 
what  in  the  direction  of  multiformity,  a  farther  specializa- 
tion of  movements  becomes  possible.      For  a  discharge 
carried  more  largely  by  some  fibres  of  the  incipient  optic 
nerve  than  by  others^  will,  on  arriving  at  the    central 
ganglion,  di£fase  itself  not  qoite  in  the  same  way  as  one 
brought  by  all  the  fibres  in  equal  amounts.     Hence  two 
somewhat  different    discharges  taking    somewhat    nnlike 
courses  through  the  central  plexus  of  fibres  and  c^lls,  and  issu- 
ing in  their  multiplied  amounts  through  a  bundle  of  efferent 
fibres,  will  severally  affect  this  in  diverse  ways — some  fibres 
of  the  bundle  taking  more  of  the  one  discharge  and  somo 
more  of  the  other.     So  that  if  the  masses  of  contractile 
substance  to  which  this  bundle  of  efferent  fibres  is  distributed 
are  capable  of  any  separateness  in  their  actions,  the  two 
discharges  will  work  on  them  unlike  effects,  and  the  motions 
produced  will  not  be  the  same.    Now  the  differences  in  the 
produced  motions,  relatively  to  the  objects  causing  these 
special  impressions,  are  almost  certain  to  be  advantageous  or 
disadvantageous.    And,  as  before,  the  structures  producing 
motions  that  are  on  the  average  advantageous  will  conduce 
to  the  long  life  of  the  individual ;  will  be  developed  by  their 
repeated  actions  during  this  long  life;   and  will  be  be- 
queathed  with   some  fnnctionally-prodaced  improvements 
to  posterity. 

§  235.  It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  see  that  the  same 
principles  continue  to  hold;  and  that  through  successive 
small  stages  of  analogous  kinds,  nervous  systems  may  go 
OB  complicating.  Let  us  glance  at  the  processes  that  are 
likelj  to  occur  in  a  central  ganglion  that  receives  and  sends 
Mb  ttisiiy  compound  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 
'\^  implied  by  what  has  been  said  above,  when  com- 
hi  s&rent  bundles  become  channels  of  communication 

severally  composed  of  many  separate 
discharges  they  carry  into  the  central  gang* 
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lion  become  very  variable  in  composition^  and  diffuse  them- 
selves  through  its  plexus  in  waves  that  are  never  twice 
exactly  alike.  The  fibres  oomposing  the  optic  nerve^  for 
example^  receive  different  sets  of  stimulations  according  to 
the  size  of  the  object,  its  form,  its  direction,  its  distance. 
Consequently  after  a  well-established  reflex  connexion  has 
been  formed  between  the  visual  impression  given  by  a 
certain  kind  of  prey  in  a  certain  position,  and  the  muscular 
adjustment  required  to  seize  such  prey,  it  will  happen  that 
the  excitement  of  the  muscles  must  be  preceded  by,  and  ac- 
companied by,  numerous  other  excitements.  For  while  then 
are  going  on  those  relative  motions  that  end  in  bringing  the 
prey  to  the  position  which  calls  forth  the  reflex  action,  many 
changing  sets  of  impressions  are  being  made  on  the  optic 
fibres — some  of  them  conducing  to  the  f^proaching  reflex 
action  and  some  of  them  conducing  to  other  actions. 
Hence  in  the  central  ganglion,  numbers  of  fibres  and 
cells  become  nascently  excited  before  a  certain  group  of 
them  become  excited  in  such  way  as  to  cause  the  appro- 
priate discharge  to  the  muscles.  Now  the  nascent  excita- 
tions so  caused  are  not  lost :  they  nascently  excite  multi- 
tudinous efferent  fibres  belonging  to  various  bundles;  and 
through  them  throw  various  muscles  into  states  of  partial 
tension.  Here,  then,  is  an  ever-present  opportunity  for 
further  specialization  of  the  correspondence.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  reflex  action  above  described  is  well 
adjusted  to  catching  a  special  object  seen  in  a  special 
position,  but  that  no  means  exists  of  so  modifying  the 
reflex  action  as  to  allow  for  the  motion  which  the  object 
has  when  it  reaches  this  position.  What  will  happen  f 
As  the  object  approaches  this  position  fix)m  different  direc- 
tions, its  image  will  travel  over  different  sets  of  retinal 
elements.  In  passing  over  any  particular  set  it  excites  in 
succession  certain  groups  of  optic  fibres,  certain  clusters  of 
fibres  and  cells  in  the  central  ganglion,  and  through  them 
nascently  excites  many  efferent  fibres  with  the  muscles  they 
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Bupply.  The  motions  that  will  be  gone  through  when  the 
reflex  action  takes  place^  are  sure  to  be  somewhat  modified 
bj  these  states  of  tension  previously  given  to  muscles  not 
immediately  concerned.  The  modification  may  or  may  not 
tend  to  compensate  for  the  motion  which  the  object  had 
when  it  reached  the  point  where  reflex  action  was  set  up. 
V»ai  if^  by  tending  to  compensate  for  this  motion^  the 
cjodification  is  beneficial^  the  structure  producing  it  will 
be  farther  developed ;  and,  as  before,  will  be  established  as 
an  additional  adjustment  of  inner  relations  to  outer  rela- 
tions. 

Before  proceeding  let  us  note,  as  bearing  on  the  inter- 
pretations given  in  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  as  well 
as  on  interpretations  about  to  be  given,  that,  as  above 
understood,  each  of  these  adjustments  of  inner  to  outer 
relations  which  eventually  becomes  automatic,  passes 
through  stages  in  which  it  is  not  automatic.  It  begins 
as  a  slight  tendency  for  an  impression  or  impressions  to 
excite  some  muscle  or  muscles  more  than  the  rest. 
During  this  stage  the  passage  of  the  disturbance  through 
the  chief  nervous  centre  is  slow,  hesitating,  irregular. 
The  sense-impressions  being  an  appreciable  time  in  the 
nervous  centre  before  they  produce  partial  motor  excite- 
ments, remain  present  there  as  sense-impressions;  and  are 
then  the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  we  call 
sensations.  Similarly,  the  nascent  motor  excitements  are 
the  equivalents  of  what,  in  higher  creatures,  are  the  ideas 
of  the  contractions  to  be  produced.  Gradually  as,  by 
repetition  in  the  individual  and  in  the  succession  of  indi- 
viduals, this  additional  connexion  between  impressions  and 
motions  becomes  more  definite,  and  the  sequence  more 
rapid,  that  link  in  it  which  is  either  consciousness  or  the 
homologue  of  consciousness,  becomes  shorter,  and  the  pro« 
oess  passes  into  the  purely  automatic. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THS   GENESIS   OF   DOUBLY-COMPOirND   NERVOUS    SYSTEMS. 

§  236.  When  instead  of  nerves  of  toncH  proceeding  from 
a  dozen  or  a  score  of  tentacles^  we  have  to  deal  with  multi- 
tudes of  such  nerves  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  skin— * 
when  instead  of  a  simple  eye^  or  an  eye  containing  but  few 
retinal  elements^  we  take  an  eye  having  a  retina  made  up  of 
thousands  of  elements,  each  of  which  yields  a  separate  im- 
pression— when  bundles  of  aflTerent  fibres  from  complex 
organs  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell  have  to  be  taken  into 
account — ^when  the  stimuli  carried  in  ever-varying  amounts 
and  combinations  through  these  recipio-motor  structures 
have  to  be  traced  in  their  effects  upon  similarly-compounded 
dirigo-motor  structures ;  explanations  of  the  kind  attempted 
in  the  foregoing  pages  become  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible. But  though  we  cannot  hope  to  interpret  speci- 
fically the  higher  complications  of  nervous  development,  we 
may  hope  to  form  some  general  idea  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  processes  traced  thus  far  may  work  out  results  still 
more  involved.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  such  general 
idea,  it  will  be  well  to  contemplate  afresh  the  characters 
of  the  evolution  we  have  followed  thus  far — changing 
somewhat  the  point  of  view,  re-inforcing  some  of  the  con- 
clusions reached,  and  developing  others  a  stage.  We  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  see  where  further  evolution  along  the 
same  lines  is  likely  to  carry  us. 
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§  237.  So  long  as  there  exists  but  a  single  afferent  nerve 
and  a  single  muscle  supplied  hj  the  accompanying  efferent 
nerve^  external  stimuli  will  produce  but  one  kind  of  action^ 
varying  only  in  degree.  Even  when  the  epi-peripheral  im- 
pressions are  received  at  any  or  all  of  numerous  points^  such 
as  the  ends  of  tentacles^  it  must  still  happen  that  while  the 
motor  apparatus  remains  quite  simple^  no  modifications  in 
the  creature's  adjustments  can  be  made  beyond  the  greater 
or  less  promptness  and  strength  of  the  induced  contractions. 

Such  small  change  as  a  bifurcation  and  double  insertion 
of  the  muscular  bundles^  makes  possible  some  difference  in 
the  kind  of  effect  consequent  on  difference  in  the  kind  of 
stimulation.  And  as  the  nervo-muscular  system  becomes 
more  complex^  it  becomes  possible  for  various  unlike  sets  of 
epi-peripheral  impressions  to  produce  various  unlike  com- 
binations of  muscular  actions. 

But  this  oomponnding  of  atimnU  resnlts  in  the  appro- 
priate  compounding  of  movements^  only  on  condition  that 
the  nervous  centres  have  become  proportionately  com- 
pounded. The  required  compounding  of  them  is  in  principle 
this : — ^The  connexions  of  their  fibres  must  be  such  that 
when  any  set  of  external  relations  to  which  tbe  acts 
are  to  be  adjusted,  has  been  impresssd  on  the  senses,  the 
special  cluster  of  stimulations  produced,  being  carried  along 
various  afferent  nerves,  is,  in  the  central  plexus,  so  re- 
distributed that,  in  passing  out  again,  it  discharges  itself 
through  particular  sets  of  motor-fibres  in  particular  pro- 
portions. 

Every  further  re-distribution  of  this  kind  implies  addi* 
tional  places  for  convergence  and  divergence  of  the  nerve- 
waves — additional  ganglionic  corpuscles.  If  a  certain  group 
of  incoming  fibres  brings  nerve-waves  bearing  certain 
proportions  to  one  another,  the  appropriate  group  of  out- 
going fibres  cannot  have  its  components  affected  in  the 
requisite  degrees  unless  there  exists  between  the  two  groups 
a  duly  adjusted  set  of  convergent  and  divergent  channel 
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differing  in  part  &om  all  other  aets.  A  general  diffusion 
throagh  the  plexus  could  cause  nothing  but  a  general  moB- 
calar  excitement;  and  a  special  diffusion  ending  in  discharges 
that  are  special  in  their  directions  and  quantities  is  im- 
possible unless  hj  the  intermediation  of  a  special  structoie 
that  is  definite  in  proportion  as  the  co-ordination  is  definite. 

As  the  case  has  been  thus  far  stated^  there  can  arise  no 
such  more  specialized  or  more  complex  muscular  action 
following  the  appropriate  compound  impression,  unless 
through  some  favourable  variation  in  the  structure  of  ike 
ganglionic  plexus.  But  eventually  a  new  cause  of  develop- 
ment comes  into  play.  There  comes  a  stage  at  which  ad- 
justments of  inner  to  outer  relations  may  not  only  be  in- 
directly established  by  the  survival  of  individuals  having 
favourable  variations ;  they  may  also  be  directly  established 
by  the  inheritance  of  functionally-produced  changes.  And 
the  direct  establishment  of  them  becomes  active  when  there 
exists  a  consciousness  sufficiently  developed  to  perceive  the 
connexion  between  a  muscular  act  and  its  immediate  effect ; 
and  when  the  creature  is  thus  rendered  capable  of  making 
slight  modifications  in  its  acts,  of  establishing  these  modi- 
fications as  habits,  and  of  causing  correlative  modificationg 
in  its  nervous  centres. 

Before  this  process  can  be  understood,  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  as  nervous  structures  become  more  complex 
and  more  integrated,  the  network  of  their  connexions 
becomes  so  close  that  every  special  muscular  excitement 
is  accompanied  by  some  general  muscular  excitement. 
Along  with  the  concentrated  discharge  to  particular 
muscles,  the  ganglionic  plexuses  inevitably  carry  off  a 
certain  diffused  discharge  to  the  muscles  at  large ;  and 
this  diffused  discharge  produces  on  them  very  variable 
resulte.  Suppose,  now,  that  in  putting  out 

its  head  to  seize  prey  scarcely  within  reach,  a  creature 
has  repeatedly  failed.  Suppose  that  along  with  the  group 
of  motor  actions  approximately  adapted  to  seize  prey  at 
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this  distance^  the  diffused  discharge  is,  on  some  occasion, 
BO  distributed  throughout  the  muscular  system  as  to  cause 
a  slight  forward  movement  of  the  body.  Success  will 
occur  instead  of  failure;  and  after  success  will  imrne* 
diately  come  certaiu  pleasurable  sensations  with  an  accom- 
panying large  draught  of  nervous  energy  towards  the 
organs  employed  in  eating,  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  lines 
of  nervous  communication  through  which  the  diffused  dis- 
charge happened  in  this  case  to  pass,  have  opened  a  new 
way  to  certain  wide  channels  of  escape ;  and,  consequently, 
they  have  suddenly  become  lines  through  which  a  large 
quantity  of  molecular  motion  is  drawn,  and  lines  which  are 
BO  rendered  more  permeable  than  before.  On 

recurrence  of  the  circumstances,  these  muscular  movements 
that  were  followed  by  success  are  likely  to  be  repeated : 
what  was  at  first  an  accidental  combination  of  motions  will 
now  be  a  combination  having  considerable  probability. 
For  when  on  such  subsequent  occasion  the  visual  impres- 
sions have  produced  nascent  tendencies  to  the  acts  approxi- 
mately fitted  to  seize  the  object,  and  when  through  these 
there  are  nascently  excited  all  the  states,  sensory  and 
motor,  which  accompany  capture,  it  must  happen  that 
among  the  links  in  the  connected  excitations  there  will 
be  excitations  of  those  fibres  and  cells  through  which,  on 
the  previous  occasion,  the  diffused  discharge  brought  about 
the  actions  that  caused  success.  The  tendency  for  the 
diffused  discharge  to  follow  these  lines  will  obviously  bo 
greater  than  before ;  and  the  probability  of  a  successfully 
modified  action  will  therefore  be  greater  than  before. 
Every  repetition  of  it  will  make  still  more  permeable  the 
new  channels,  and  increase  the  probability  of  subsequent 
repetitions ;  until  at  length  the  nervous  connexions  become 
organized. 

One  other  general  &ot  must  be  insisted  upon.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  advancing 
complexity  of  nervoiia   orgaaiiaticn   neoeBaitateB  an  in- 
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creasing  quantity  of  excitations  ihafe  do  not  oauae  oio* 
tions.  A  oreature  in  wUch  the  compoimd  imprearion  pro 
dnced  hj  a  special  object  ooeapjring  a  special  positioa^ 
arouses  the  mnscalar  actions  eflbcting  ca|>ioie  of  iks 
object^  is  a  creature  wbick,  by  imjdication,  jierpetoally  le- 
ceives  other  compound  impressions  from  objects  occupying 
other  positions.  Each  passing  thing,  as  well  as  every  iUbBg 
passed,  sends  into  its  nervous  centres  ▼arionsly-oomfained 
waves  of  disturbance^  which  course  through  their  fibres  sad 
celhi  in  ever-varying  combinationsi,  and  whioh^  having  m 
special  connexions  with  spedal  motor  adjustments^  simpfy 
diffuse  themselves  without  any  more  spedfio  effect  this 
that  of  augmenting  the  general  discharge  to  the  vitd 
organs  and  muscular  system  at  large.  These  are  whai^ 
under  their  subjective  aspects,  we  call  feelings  and  ideaSi 
And,  manifestly,  the  more  extensive  and  more  intricate  the 
central  plexus  grows,  the  more  detached  may  these  become 
from  the  actions — the  more  may  the  impressions  produced 
by  things  and  relations  reverberate  through  the  nervous 
system — the  more  may  there  arise  trains  of  thought. 


§  238.  Thus  much  premised,  let  us  try  to  conceive  how 
compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound  co- 
ordination. A  broad  contrast  exists  between  the  two ;  and 
we  shall  find  reasons  additional  to  those  before  given  (§  22) 
for  assigning  the  function  of  doubly-compound  co-ordinatioo 
to  the  highest  nervous  centres. 

Let  Fig.  14  represent,  diagrammatically,  the  chief  ner- 

j^,M.  vous  centre,  now  con- 

siderably evolved,  to 
which  afferent  fibres 
bring  all  orders  of 
epi-peripheral  feelings; 
and  from  which  efferent 
fibres  carry  to  the 
muscles,  the  stimuli  producing  their  appi*opriately-combined 
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contractions.  And  suppose  that  wliile  otHer  parts  of  it  Have 
for  their  functions  the  co-ordination  of  those  epi-peripheral 
feelings  which  are  least  relational^  the  part  A  co-ordinates 
the  most  relational  feelings  with  one  another  and  with  the 
appropriate  motions.  Or^  to  speak  specifically,  suppose 
that  A  is  the  part  of  the  central  plexus  where  the 
compound  visual  impressions  joined  with  the  compound 
impressions  from  the  eye-muscles,  are  brought  into  ad- 
justed relations  with  those  combined  muscular  feelings 
and  accompanying  feelings  of  touch  which  are  implied  by 
actions  of  the  limbs  under  guidance  of  the  eyes.  Then 
this  part  will  be  the  one  to  which  are  brought  the  most 
involved  clusters  of  feelings  in  ever-varying  proportions 
through  multitudinous  fibres;  and  one  from  which  issue 
through  multitudinous  fibres  in  ever-varying  proportions 
the  most  complicated  motor  impulses.  By  implication, 
each  special  adjustment  of  the  muscular  motions  to  the 
visual  impressions  must  have  in  this  part  its  co-ordinating 
plexus  of  converging  and  diverging  fibres  with  their  points 
of  junction — a  plexus  which,  while  having  many  elements 
in  common  with  the  plexuses  that  efiect  other  co-ordina- 
tions, must  have  some  elements  peculiar  to  itself.  Whence 
it  follows  that  in  proportion  as  these  special  adjustments 
become  more  numerous,  there  must  be  a  multiplication  of 
the  elements  peculiar  to  each.  Consequently,  if  some  one 
group  of  these  co-ordinating  plexuses  takes  on  a  relatively 
great  development,  in  answer  to  the  relatively  immense 
sphere  for  new  adjustments  which  certain  environing  con- 
ditions furnish,  we  may  expect  one  part  of  this  region  A, 
to  become  protuberant,  as  at  A'.  And  if  these  multitudi- 
nous new  co-ordinating  plexuses,  growing  continually  more 
involved  as  they  grow  more  numerous,  admit  of  accumula- 
tton  without  limit,  we  may  expect  a  growth  of  this  pro- 
tuberance. We  shall  soon  see  that  these  suppositions  and 
inferences  are  paralleled  by  facts. 
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§  239.  Visael  impressions  and  their  conoomitants  are  oo* 
ordinated  with  mnscnlar  actions  and  their  concomitants  in 
two  ways — the  one  direct^  the  other  indirect.  The  direct 
co-ordinations  include  snch  as  are  possible  to  a  creatnre  bj 
changing  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts  withoat  changing 
its  position  in  space.  The  indirect  co-ordinations  inclode 
such  as  are  possible  only  by  changing  its  position  in  space 
as  well  as  changing  the  relative  positions  of  its  parts.  Let 
ns  contrast  these  two  orders. 

Without  moving  from  the  spot  on  which  I  staud^  I  can 
explore  very  completely  all  things  within  reach  of  my  hands; 
and  the  combined  sets  of  feelings  I  get  have  a  certain  dis- 
tinctive character  of  great  significance.  From  each  of  these 
things  I  can  derive^  simultaneously,  four  clusters  of  sensations 
—those  it  yields  my  retinse,  those  which  come  from  the 
specially-adjusted  muscles  of  my  eyes  and  head^  those  which 
come  from  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand  by  which  I  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  those  given  me  by  its  contact  with  the  skin 
of  my  fingers.  The  order  of  co-ordinations  which  have 
this  important  character  in  common,  falls  into  two 
genera.  One  extensive  genus  of  quadmply-clus- 

tered  sensations  I  get  by  exploring  the  surfaces  of  my  body 
and  limbs.  I  can  adjust  my  eyes  so  as  to  see  my  hands 
while  they  move  over  my  feet;  I  can  use  one  hand  to 
examine  tactually  the  other  hand  and  arm,  and  can  observe 
with  my  eyes,  as  well  as  feel  with  my  muscles,  the  move- 
ments I  am  making.  The  distinctive  trait  of  quadruply- 
clustered  sensations  of  this  genus,  is  that  each  of  them 
contains  two  sets  of  tactual  sensations— one  set  coming 
from  the  parts  touched  and  the  other  from  the  parts  touch- 
ing them.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  they  are  thus  character- 
ized by  being  quintuply-clustored.  A  much  more 
extensive  genus,  distinguished  by  severally  containing  only 
a  single  tactual  cluster,  I  get  from  all  the  objects  that  exist 
within  a  range  of  three  feet  or  so  on  each  side  and  in  front, 
as  well  as  above  and  below.     I  can  stoop  down  to  touch  a 
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thing  lying  near  my  feet  and  see  that  I  touch  it.  Without 
changing  my  place^  I  can  successively  raise  my  hand  to 
take  down  my  hat^  grasp  an  nmbrella-handle,  touch  the 
back  of  a  hall  chair^  lay  hold  of  a  letter  waiting  for  me. 
Each  of  these  acts  gives  me  a  special  group  of  impressions 
of  colour  and  form,  a  special  group  of  muscular  feelings 
from  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  and  head,  a  special  group  from 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  a  special  group  from  the 
skin  of  the  fingers ;  and  performance  of  each  act  implies 
special  co-ordination  of  the  special  groups.  Thus 

the  region  of  space  occupied  by  my  body  and  by  things 
immediately  around  it,  furnishes  numerous  compound  clusters 
of  sensations,  severally  having  the  peculiarity  that  their 
components  can  co-exisi  in  consciousness.  Within  this  range 
the  conditions  are  such  that  \xi  object  which  yields  me  groups 
of  feelings  through  the  eye  and  through  the  eye-musclos, 
may,  if  I  go  through  a  certain  series  of  muscular  feelings, 
be  made  to  yield  me  a  group  of  tactual  feelings  joined  with 
a  group  of  feelings  of  muscular  tension;  and  these  addi- 
tional groups  may  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  in  con- 
sciousness with  the  first  groups,  without  these  first  groups 
being  in  any  degree  changed. 

This  immense  order  of  co-ordinations  is  not  absolutely 
lemarcated  from  the  far  more  immense  order  to  which  wo 
shall  immediately  pass  :  there  is  a  border  region  common  to 
the  two.  While  I  keep  my  feet  and  body  quite  fixed,  there 
is  a  definite  limit  to  the  range  of  my  hands  and  therefore  to 
the  region  within  which  objects  can  jield  me  clustered  feelings 
co-ordinated  in  the  way  described.  But  by  leaning  forward 
or  on  one  side,  and  still  more  by  putting  out  one  foot  while 
keeping  the  other  stationary,  I  can  reach  additional  ob- 
jects, and  make  them  yield  me  combined  sets  of  feelings  very 
much  like  the  preceding  ones.  They  are  not  quite  like 
however ;  for  each  of  them  contains  certain  additional 
elements — the  feelings  accompanying  the  partial  change  of 
place.    These  feelings  form  aa  intan  mks  by 
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wliicli  ihe  viBoal  cluster  and  its  concomitants  are  broaglit 
into  a  relation  of  co-existence  with  the  tactoal  duster  and 
its  concomitants.  They  become  important  elements  in  the 
cluster  in  proportion  as  the  objects  are  difficult  to  reach 
without  moving  from  the  spot.  But  while  they  thus 
make  somewhat  indefinite  the  division  between  the  rela- 
tively-simple  and  direct  co-ordinations  that  have  been 
described^  and  the  relatively-complex  and  indirect  co- 
ordinations to  be  next  dealt  with^  thoy  do  not  obliterate 
the  broad  contrast. 

For  now  mark  that  beyond  the  objects  I  see  within  easy 
reach^  and  beyond  the  objects  I  see  and  can  reach  by  leaning, 
or  by  putting  out  one  foot^  there  are  immensely-more 
numerous  objects  which  I  see  but  cannot  reach  without  loco- 
motion, brief  or  prolonged.  While  I  stand  where  I  do,  the 
picture  on  the  opposite  wall  cannot  by  any  actions  of  mine 
be  made  to  yield  me  tactual  impressions :  I  put  out  my  hands 
towards  it,  I  bend  my  body  in  the  same  direction,  I  put  one 
foot  forward,  all  to  no  purpose.  That  I  may  touch  it,  I 
must  take  several  steps,  with  their  successive  groups  of 
muscular  feelings  in  my  legs  and  tactual  feelings  on  the  soles 
of  my  feet.  Thus  beyond  the  small  space  surrounding  my 
body,  there  lie  successive  concentric  portions  of  space  con- 
taining objects  which  after  being  seen  cannot  be  tactually 
explored  until  there  have  been  executed  certain  movements 
cither  of  walking  or  running  or  leaping,  of  climbing  up  or 
getting  down — the  concomitant  feelings  varying  with  the 
direction  and  with  the  distance.  Manifestly,  we  have  here 
an  order  of  co-ordinations  vastly  larger  in  number  than  the 
first;  and  manifestly,  within  this  order  itself  the  co-or- 
dinations become  increasingly  numerous  and  increasingly 
complex  as  the  remoteness  increases.  More  than 

this  is  true.  Co-ordinations  of  this  higher  order  difier 
from  those  of  the  lower  order,  not  only  by  containing 
clusters  of  locomotive  feelings  which  join  the  visual  cluster 
with  the  tactual  cluster :   they  difier  in  another  aU-essential 
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character.  For  the  original  visual  cluster  never  u 
brought  into  direct  relation  with  the  tactual  cluster. 
^That  which  is  brought  into  direct  relation  with  the 
tactual  cluster  is  another  visual  cluster  (always  larger 
and  always  somewhat  different  in  form)  which  has  been 
substituted  for  the  original  cluster.  To  exemplify  by 
symbols — ^if  the  set  of  feelings  yielded  to  the  eye  and  eye- 
muscles  by  a  distant  object  be  called  A,  then  before  the  sets 
of  feelings  which  the  object  will  give  to  the  fingers  and 
arm-muscles  can  be  had,  A  must  go  through  a  series  of 
transformations  A,  A,  A,  A.  The  original  visual  cluster 
comes  to  be  co-ordinated  with  the  corresponding  tactual 
cluster,  only  through  a  series  of  visual  clusters  which  have 
a  certain  dependence  on  the  series  of  locomotive  clus- 
ters. Nor  is  this  all.  Like  changes  have  occurred 
in  the  visual  clusters  produced  by  other  objects  within  sight. 
These,  too,  have  undergone  enlargements,  and  alterations 
in  the  relations  of  their  parts;  and  many  of  them  have 
disappeared  laterally  from  the  field  of  view.  So  that 
establishment  of  one  of  these  adjustments  in  which  our 
eyes  guide  our  limbs  to  manipulate  things  at  a  distance, 
implies  co-ordinations  not  only  of  great  complexity  in 
comparison  with  those  required  for  manipulating  things 
close  to  us,  but  co-ordinations  that  are  made  more  com- 
plex by  the  introduction  of  new  elements  combined  id 
new  ways. 

§  240.  In  asking  how  such  higher  co-ordinations  are 
evolved  out  of  lower  ones,  and  how  the  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  becomes  progressively  complicated  in  such 
way  as  to  achieve  them,  the  cardinal  £act  to  be  remembered 
is  that  such  higher  co-ordinations  are  efiected  by  iVi^ar- 
eakUions  of  new  clustered  states  between  the  original 
clustered  states.  Hence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  which  achieves  them,  there  must  be 
intercalated  plexuses  of  fibres  and  cells. 
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If  in  Fig.  15,  we  snppose  a  to  Ise  the  place  to  wliich  are 
brongbt  tbroagh  many  fibres  the  clustered  sensations  jrielded 


liy  an  object  seen  witbin  reach ;  if  at  t  are  the  roots  of  fibres 
which  co-operate  when  this  object  is  grasped ;  and  if  be- 
tween a  and  b  lie  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  through  whicli 
the  compound  senaory  exciteinenta  lead  to  those  compound 
motor  excitements  that  cause  prehension  of  the  object,  not 
when  in  one  position  only  bat  when  in  the  various  positions 
it  may  occupy  within  reach ;  what  will  happen  if  some  steps 
have  to  be  taken  before  the  visual  impression  is  followed  by 
prehension?  The  redpio-motor  and  dirigo-motor  changes 
gone  through  during  these  acts  of  locomotion,  imply  sundry 
compound  co-ordinations  with  their  correlativB  plexuses. 
Whatever  seta  of  plexuses  are  successively  so  excited  that 
the  fibres  at  b  are  eventually  acted  on  in  the  way  re- 
quired to  cause  prehension,  it  must  happen  that  these 
sets  of  plexuses  will  become  a  network  of  lines  of  least 
resistence.  For  as  shown  in  §  237,  muscular  co-ordina- 
tions that  fail  have^  other  things  equal,  leas  tendency  to  bs 
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repeated  when  the  same  conditions  recur  than  those  that 
Bucceed ;  because  those  that  succeed  open  lines  of  discharge 
that  draw  off  large  amounts  of  molecular  motion.     Bctweon 
a  and  h,  therefore^  there  will  arise  intercalated  sets   of 
plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  successiye  locomotions  and 
accompanying  visual  impressions  gone  through  between  the 
receipt  of  the  original  visual  impression  and  the  perform- 
ance  of  the  eventual  prehension.     These  sets  of  plexuses 
must  be  very  numerous.     Supposing  the  object  to  be  one 
step  out  of  reach^  it  may  occupy  multitudinous  positions^ 
high  or  low^  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  the  required  co-ordinat- 
ing plexus  for  each  position,  while  it  has  much  in  common 
with  those  for  adjacent  positions,  must  have  something 
different.     But  the  space    between  a  and  b  is  already 
occupied  by  the  plexuses  which  effect  the  direct  co-ordina- 
tions.    Hence  the  intercalated  plexuses  which  effect  these 
indirect  co-ordinations,  must  be  super-posed,  as  at  d  ;  and  the 
co-ordinating  discharges  must  take  roundabout  courses,  as 
shown  by  the  arrow. 

Each  such  position  being  reached  through  visual  and 
muscular  co-ordinations  which  are,  within  narrow  Umits,  the 
same  for  all  members  of  a  species,  it  follows  that  there  will 
eventually  arise  in  the  species  an  organiaed  set  of  con- 
nexions such  that  the  visual  impression  produced  by  an 
object  in  that  position  and  the  muscular  actions  by  which  it 
may  be  grasped  are  definitely  correlated.  Little  by  little 
the  positions  composing  wider  and  wider  spheres  of  space 
may  come  to  be  thus  mentally  possessed ;  while  there  is  a 
concurrent  enlargement  of  the  superior  co-ordinating  centre, 
by  the  intercalation  of  new  co-ordinating  plexuses  at  its 
periphery,  as  shown  at  a,/,  g. 

§  241.  One  farther  elaboration  remains.  To  render  the 
•zpoflitioii  of  tibit  dooUj-oompoimd  co-ordination  less 
4ilBoiil*to  fbUo  lof  it  as  though 

IhaveMioulN  Umb.    But 
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in  reality  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  them^  requiring 
distinct  centres  of  co-ordination. 

So  long  as  tHe  visaal^  mnscnlar^  and  tactual  unpressiona 
to  be  co-ordinated^  refer  exclusivelj  to  objects  within  reach, 
the  relations  of  succession  and  the  relations  of  co*existence 
are  not  definitely  parted.  It  is  true  that  when  anything 
within  this  rang^  has  yielded  its  visual  impressions,  a  certain 
aories  of  muscular  states  has  to  be  gone  through  before  it 
jrields  its  tactual  impressions.  But  when  these  have  been 
gone  through,  the  visual  impressions  as  at  first  received  and 
the  tactual  impressions  as  subsequently  gained,  co-exist — 1 
can  continuously  gaze  at  the  thing  and  continuously  grasp 
it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
order  of  sequence  in  the  consciousness  of  visual  impressions 
and  tactual  impressions  may  be  inverted — I  can  feel  the 
thing  first  and  see  it  after.  But  when  we  pass  fix)m  these 
compound  co-ordinations  to  the  doubly-com|)ound  co- 
ordinations, the  elements  of  succession  become  of  no 
less  importanco  than  the  elements  of  co-existence. 
The  serial  states  gone  through  can  no  longer  be  dropped 
out  of  the  group,  and  the  sequence  from  visual  to  tactual 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  inverted.  That  is  to  say, 
the  time-relations  and  the  space-relations  have  become 
distinctly  difierentiated.  This  needs  some  further  explana- 
tion. When  I  walk  towards  an  object,  successive 
clusters  of  muscular  and  tactual  feelings  are  implied  by  the 
steps  I  make;  there  is  an  accompanying  series  of  gradually- 
enlarging  and  otherwise-changing  visual  impressions  from 
the  object  as  I  approach  it;  and  serial  changes,  more 
numerous  and  complicated,  are  produced  through  my  eyes 
by  adjacent  objects.  All  of  these  successions,  if  I  keep  my 
eyes  open,  and  certain  of  them  even  if  I  close  my  eyes, 
must  be  gone  through  before  the  tactual  impressions  to  be 
received  from  the  object  can  be  had.  The  visual  impression 
which  the  object  made  on  me  before  I  moved  towards  it, 
can  bo  brought  into  relation  with  this  tactual  impression 


only  thro^gk  cotKM  aesiil  ssttes  ;  aad  iSfecse  iK>t  czilr  fcm 
an  indispeBsable  rih^rn  br  vkad  die  iBitui  and  termiiud 
clnsten  of  s:ases  are  faoGod  togstlfesr,  bat  tfaer  form  a  dkiia 
no  one  link  of  vkicb  can  he  taken  ou^  of  iss  place — their 
order  ia  fixed.  Here  tben  we  bare  eo-ordinauox» 

in  Space  and  co-ordinadons  in  Time  mudng'  to  adiiere  the 
entire  oo-ordinadGn.     Before  a  step  is  taken  towards  the 
object,  tbe  impreesMms  made  br  it  and  all  things  aroand. 
stand  in  a  plexns  of  relations  of  oo-ezistence*    Each  step 
implies  mnscnlar  and  tactoal  sequences  accompanied  bj 
nnmeroos  Tisnal  sequences  ;  and  the  step  ends  hj  bringing 
abont  a  modified  plexos  of  co-existences.    The  two  orders 
of  relations  are  therefore  correlatiYes^  and  serre  to  interpret 
one  another.    Withoot  some  means  of  registering  the  series 
of  motions  to  be  gone  throng  in  reaching  the  object^  there 
cocld  be  no  consoionsness  of  its  distance.    Without  con- 
scionsness  of  its  distance  the  mnscnlar  feelings  gone  through 
could  have  no  meanings  in  thought  as  the  equivalents  of 
certain  spaces  traversed. 

But  the  differentiation  of  these  two  great  orders  of  rela- 
tions implies  a  differentiation  of  co-ordinating  centres. 
Whac  form  this  differentiation  takes  among  inferior  types  of 
animals  we  need  not  here  inquire.  In  the  highest  or  verte- 
brate type,  however,  there  are,  as  before  pointed  out,  reasons 
for  concluding  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  doubly- 
compound  co-ordination  in  Space  while  the  cerebrum  is 
the  organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  Time. 
To  the  reasons  before  assigned  for  this  conclusion  I  may 
here  add  some  others.  One  is  that  these  two 

supreme  nervous  centres  are  pedunculated  masses  growing 
out  of  the  enlarged  and  differentiated  extremity  of  the 
spinal  chord,  much  as  we  might  expect  the  centres  of 
doubly-compound  co-ordination  to  grow  out  of  the  centre 
of  compound  co-ordination  Another  is  that  thoy 

preserve  a  general  relationship  in  their  development.  From 
fishes  upwards  their  evolution  goes  on,  if  not  with  equal  steps, 
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mil  in  aomething  like  proportioii.  This  is  a  trait  to  be  ex- 
pected; since  the  greater  deyelopmenta  of  senses  and  limbs 
wliich  xhej  accompany  imply  simultaneously-increased  ex- 
periences  of  time-relations  and  space-relations.  As  we 
approach  the  highest  Tertebrate  types  the  cerebrum  develops 
as  a  greater  rate  than  the  cerebellum — a  fiM^t  also  to  be 
anticipated.  For  in  the  simpler  yeriebrate  animals  the  only 
time-relations  appreciable  are  those  disclosed  along  witb 
space-relations  by  acts  of  locomotion.  But  in  tbe  more  com- 
plex vertebrate  animalsj  whose  organized  experiences  of  time- 
relations  thus  acquired  yield  measures  of  duration  of  some 
length,  other  orders  of  sequences  become  cog^nizable ;  and  the 
nervous  centre  in  which  time-relations  are  co-ordinated 
thus  acquires  functions  peculiar  to  itself.  The 

compositions  of  these  two  great  centres  harmonize  with  the 
hypothesis.  The  process  described  in  §  240  implies  that  a 
centre  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  will  be  evolved  by 
the  intercalation  of  plexuses  and  the  superposing  of  plexuses 
in  successive  strata — each  new  stratum  added  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  mass  serving  to  re-coordinate  the  co-ordinating 
plexuses  below  it.  The  layers  of  cells  and  fibres  whicli 
the  cerebellum  and  cerebrum  contain,  seem  fit  to  constitute 
appliances  of  this  kind.  Yet  again,  the  minute 

structure  of  the  cerebellum  is  more  regular  than  that 
of  the  cerebrum;  and  this  answers  to  the  comparative 
homogeneity  of  its  function.  Even  from  the  beginning 
some  such  difierence  must  tend  to  arise.  The  ex- 
periences disclosing  relations  of  co-existence  in  space 
have  a  great  sameness;  and  though  those  which  bring  a 
consciousness  of  increasingly-remote  space  are  increasingly 
complex,  yet  the  complexity  increases  after  a  simple  sys- 
tematic manner.  If  all  movements  were  always  made  at  the 
same  velocities,  then  the  time-relations  disclosed  in  loco- 
motion would  be  as  uniform  as  the  space-relations ;  and  the 
nervous  centre  which  co-ordinated  the  actions  to  them  might 
be  equally  homogeneous  in  structure.     But  since  the  movo^ 
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ments  are  very  variable  in  speedy  not  only  as  made  on 
different  occasions^  and  as  made  bj  different  muscles^  but 
even  as  made  hj  the  same  muscle  during  different  parts 
of  its  contraction,  there  is  a  cause  of  heterogeneity  in  the 
coordination  of  time-relations  which  we  may  expect  to 
be  expressed  by  some  heterogeneity  in  thenerrous  plexuses 
eifiscting  them.  Still  more  must  such  heterogeneity  be 
looked  for  when  we  pass  to  time-rdations  of  a  higher 
order.  The  sequences  that  become  appreciable  when  intelli- 
gence becomes  high,  are  sequences  of  very  numerous  orders, 
of  very  various  lengths,  and  between  terms  of  very  various 
complexities;  as  instance  the  contrast  between  the  suc- 
cession of  sounds  in  speech  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  After  contemplating  the  multitudes  of  these  time- 
relations  occurring  between  all  kinds  of  things,  differing 
enormously  in  their  durations,  and  having  countless  degrees 
of  heterogeneity,  we  shaU  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
organ  of  doubly-compound  co-ordination  in  time  presents 
marked  unlikenesses  of  a  minute  structure  in  its  different 
regions. 

§  242.  I  need  not  attempt  further  to  complicate  this 
synthesis  by  including  those  actions  in  which  tastes, 
odoTirs,  sounds,  &c.,  play  a  part.  Already  in  seeking  to  build 
up  a  general  conception  of  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
in  its  higher  stages  I  have  elaborated  the  argument  quite 
far  enough — perhaps  too  far. 

Let  me,  indeed,  disclaim  the  endeavour,  which  some  may 
suppose  I  have  been  making,  to  explain  the  process  in  full. 
My  purpose  has  been  rather  to  make  the  possibility  of  such 
a  process  conceivable ;  and  I  have  taken  specific  cases  and 
used  concrete  language  because  so  only  could  I  make 
myself  understood.  The  actual  genesis  has  been  much 
more  involved  than  that  which  I  have  described — so  in- 
▼olved  that  a  true  delineation,  even  could  it  be  mad^ 
would  be  scarcely  comprehensible. 
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It  jDBj  be  well  here  to  repeat  the  osation  agusst  attach- 
ing literal  meanings  to  some  of  the  tenna  used.  The  inter- 
pretations of  snch  phraaes  as  "  nerrons  conneidons ''  and 
"  plexuses  of  fibres/'  most  not  be  too  strict*  We  are  not 
warranted  by  observation  in  supposing  that ''  connexions  " 
and  "  plexoses ''  are  quite  definite ;  nor  does  the  argument 
require  us  so  to  suppose  them.  That  which  the  argument 
requires  is  a  plexus  of  channeU  through  which  compound 
stimuli  may  be  united  and  re-distributed  into  compound 
impulses;  and  these  channels  may  be  formed  partly  of 
distinct  fibres  and  partly  of  unmarked  lines  of  discharge 
through  the  imbedding  protoplasm.  Indeed  it  is  manifest 
that  in  the  nervous  structures  which  carry  on  the  higher 
mental  actions  the  connexions  must  have  all  degrees  of 
definiteness,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  must  be 
very  indefinite — the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  channeb 
through  which  the  discharges  find  their  ways  must  be 
invisible. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FUKGTIONS   AS    RELATED   TO  THESE   STRUCTUBES. 

§  243.  In  tracing  out  tHe  genesis  of  nervous  structures, 
a  good  deal  has  been  implied  respecting  the  genesis  of  ac- 
companying functions.  Fully  to  understand  the  natures  of 
these  functions,  however,  it  is  needful  to  contemplate  them 
by  themselves  in  their  ascending  succession. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  argument,  functions,  when  re- 
ferred  to,  have  been  expressed  in  physiological  language. 
It  remains*  to  translate  this  into  psychological  language. 
What  have  been  considered  as  increasingly-complex  nervous 
actions  Tie  have  now  to  consider  as  increasingly-complex 
mental  states. 

§  244.  In  reflex  action  of  the  earliest  kind,  a  single 
stimulus  at  the  periphery  of  an  afferent  nerve  sends  a  wave  of 
molecular  change  to  a  nerve-centre,  whence,  through  ready- 
made  channels,  the  wave  instantly  escapes  in  a  more  or  less 
augmented  form  along  an  efferent  nerve  and  excites  some 
organ  or  organs — contractile  organs  being  those  to  which 
we  may  here  confine  our  attention.  And  such  fully- 
established  reflex  action,  not  delayed  a  moment  in  its  course, 
is  unconscious. 

A    compound    reflex    action  that  is    fully   established, 

though  implying  the  reception  of  peripheral  stimuli  hy 

eevcral  afferent  nerves,  the  passage  of   resnlting  msfm 
25 
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througli  a  ganglionic  net-work^  and  the  emiasion  of  dit- 
charges  throngli  motor  nerves  more  or  less  nnmeroua^  is  also 
unconscious — the  passage  through  the  central  plexus  not 
occupTing  the  time  which  consciousness  implies. 

But  compound  reflex  actions  in  which  the  co-operating 
stimuli  produce  the  combined  motor  impulses  only  after 
a  pause^  caused  by  incompleteness  in  the  permeability  of 
the  central  plexus^  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  accom- 
panying consciousness — some  feeling  that  occupies  the 
interval  between  the  receipt  of  the  impressions  and  the 
escape  of  the  discharges. 

Each  compound  reflex  action^  accompanied  at  first  by 
consciousness,  but  made  by  perpetual  repetition  automatic 
and  unconscious,  becomes  a  step  towards  reflex  actions 
still  more  compound.  These,  during  their  stage  of  par- 
tial establishment,  imply  consciousness  that  ia  somewhat 
more  complex  and  varied  than  the  earlier  consciousness 
which  has  been  lost  in  automatic  action. 

Besides  the  consciousness  accompanying  those  reflex 
actions  which  are  but  partially  established,  there  is  im- 
plied a  much  larger  body  of  consciousness.  For  as  already 
shown,  the  sense-organs  that  occasionally  receive  the 
special  combinations  of  stimuli  which  cause  automatic- 
ally certain  adjusted  contractions  of  muscles,  are  sense- 
organs  that  perpetually  receive  stimuli  not  specially  com- 
bined— stimuli  which  are  therefore  sending  into  the  central 
plexuses,  waves  of  disturbance  that  are  not  instantly 
draughted  off  to  particular  motor  organs.  These,  dwell- 
ing in  the  nervous  centres  as  long  as  the  stimuli  continue 
to  be  received,  imply,  as  their  psychical  correlatives,  what 
we  call  sensations,  or  something  homologous  with  them. 

The  great  mass  of  the  sensations  thus  produced  by  ex- 
ternal objects  on  a  creature  that  has  reached  this  stage 
of  evolution,  constitute  an  unorganized  consciousness — a 
consciousness  of  which  very  few  components  have  any  spe- 
cific   order    or   definite   meaning.      Impressions    received 
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ihroagli  the  eyes  of  such  a  creatnre  are  mostly  mere 
patches  of  colour^  associated  very  feebly^  if  at  all^  with  the 
tactual  impressions  yielded  by  the  same  objects.  Only  in 
the  cases  of  those  environing  things  to  which  the  com« 
ponnd  reflex  actions  or  instincts  are  either  adjusted  or  in 
conrse  of  adjustment,  does  this  raw  material  of  mind  rise 
into  nascent  intelligence. 

This  nascent  intelligence  exists,  however,  not  only  where 
new  compound  reflex  actions  are  being  established,  but  also 
where  an  established  compound  reflex  action  is  incipiently 
excited.  Suppose  such  an  animal  as  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, sees  approaching  some  small  creature  of  the  kind  on 
which  it  preys.  Then,  while  this  small  creature  is  coming 
nearer,  but  before  it  has  reached  the  point  at  which  its 
visual  image  arouses  the  reflex  action  that  efiPects  its  seizure, 
a  series  of  visual  images,  increasing  in  size  and  definiteness, 
must  be  jrielded  by  it ;  and  it  must  yield  an  accompanying 
series  of  stimuli  to  the  eye-muscles.  Though  the  reflex 
action  takes  place  only  when  the  retinal  and  muscular  im- 
pressions become  combined  in  a  certain  way,  yet  during 
approach  to  the  required  combination  the  reflex  action  is 
tending  to  arise — there  is  a  gradually-increasing  excitement 
of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which  will  presently  perform 
the  reflex  action.  The  efiect  does  not  stop  here.  Through 
the  established  connexions  there  is  propagated  a  gradually- 
increasing  excitement  of  the  nervo-motor  apparatus  which 
catching  the  prey  will  bring  into  play — there  are  produced 
faint  revivals  of  the  tactual  and  gustatory  states  which 
capture  of  such  prey  has  on  past  occasions  yielded.  Thus, 
then,  results  what  rre  csXl  jperception ;  for  we  have  here  a 
cluster  of  real  feelings  caused  by  the  presented  object, 
joined  with  a  cluster  of  ideal  feelings,  representing  certain 
other  real  feelings  which  the  object  has  before  produced 
and  can  again  produce. 

Perceptions  of  this  order  are  gradually  extended  to  other 
ftnrrouiiding  things.     The  apparatus  efiecting  the  percep* 
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tioDS  which  are  followed  by  reflex  actions,  is  capable  of 
effecting  perceptions  which  are  not  followed  bj  reflex 
actions.  Clustered  visnal  feelings  jrielded  bj  inanimate 
bodies,  are,  like  those  yielded  by  animate  bodies,  apt  to 
be  joined  in  experience  with  clustered  feelings  yielded  by 
them  to  the  skin  and  muscles;  and  the  two  clusters  so 
excited,  though  less  firequently  forming  a  sequence,  even- 
tually become  correlated  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  iho  chaotic 
impressions  received  from  environing  objects,  are  slowly 
evolved  into  a  slightly-organized  consciousness  of  environ- 
ing objects. 

§  245.  Between  a  perception  physiologically  considered 
and  a  perception  psychologically  considered,  the  relation 
now  becomes  manifest.  We  see  that  a  perception  can  have 
in  a  nerve-centre  no  definite  localization,  but  only  a  difiused 
localization.  No  one  excited  fibre  or  cell  produces  conscious- 
ness of  an  external  object :  the  consciousness  of  such  ex- 
ternal object  implies  excitement  of  a  plexus  of  fibres  and 
cells.  And  not  only  does  this  plexus  of  fibres  and  cells 
differ  with  every  difierent  object,  but  it  differs  with  every 
different  position  of  the  same  object.  A  clear  understand- 
ing of  this  may  be  conveyed  by  an  illustration. 

A  good  piano  has,  including  semi-tones,  between  eighty 
and  ninety  notes — say,  for  convenience  of  calculation,  a 
hundred :  to  which  last  number,  indeed,  a  pedal  piano 
reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite.  Such  a  piano,  then,  if  its  keys 
are  struck  singly,  is  capable  of  yielding  but  a  hundred 
different  tones.  K  its  keys  be  struck  two  together,  the 
different  combinations  that  are  possible  amount  to  4,950 ; 
if  three  together,  to  161,700;  if  four  together,  to  3,921,225; 
if  five  together,  to  75,287,520.  These  numbers,  increasing 
thus  with  enormous  rapidity  as  the  complexity  of  the  chorda 
increases  (until  we  reach  chords  of  fifty  notes,  after  which 
they  begin  to  diminish),  yield,  when  added  up,  a  total 
requiring  a  row  of  thirty  figures  to  express  it — a  million 
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nillioa^  million^  million^  millions.  Each  combination  is^ 
considered  as  a  set  of  sonorous  vibrations^  unlike  every 
other;  and  though  the  majority  of  them  are  but  in- 
conspicuously diflferent,  yet  there  are  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  them  that  diJSfer  in  well-marked  ways.  So 
that  out  of  this  comparatively-simple  structure  a  prac- 
tically-unlimited number  of  functional  effects  is  pro- 
ducible. If  now,  instead  of  the  keys  of  the  piano, 
we  suppose  a  cluster  of  such  sensitive  .bodies  as  those 
which  form  the  retina ;  if  instead  of  the  appliances  which 
convey  to  the  strings  the  impacts  given  to  the  keys,  we 
take  the  fibres  that  carry  to  the  optic  centres  the  impres- 
sions made  on  these  retinal  elements;  and  if  instead  of 
strings  made  to  vibrate  we  put  ganglion  corpuscles  excited 
by  the  impulses  they  receive ;  we  shall  see  that  a  percep- 
tion may  be  compared  to  a  musical  chord.  As  by 
striking  a  certain  set  of  keys  there  is  brought  out  a  par- 
ticular combination  of  tones,  simple  or  complex,  con- 
cordant or  discordant;  so  when  a  special  object  seen 
jtrikes  by  its  image  a  special  cluster  of  retinal  elements, 
And  through  them  seuds  waves  to  the  fibres  and  cells 
of  a  corresponding  central  plexus,  there  results  the  special 
aggfregate  of  feelings  constituting  perception  of  the  object. 
Without  further  detail  the  reader  will  see  how  it  thus 
becomes  possible  for  a  limited  number  of  fibres  and  cells 
to  become  the  seat  of  a  relatively-unlimited  number  of  per- 
onptions. 

While  it  thus  in  a  general  way  illustrates  perception  under 
one  of  its  aspects,  the  action  of  a  piano  fails  wholly  to  iUus* 
irate  it  under  another  of  its  aspects ;  as  the  motions  of  a 
dead  mechanism  must  necessarily  fail  to  represent  in  full 
ihe  functions  of  a  living  one.  For,  as  above  pointed  out,  a 
perception  is  formed  only  when  a  cluster  of  real  feelings 
excites  a  correlated  cluster  of  ideal  feelings.  If  our  piano 
were  so  constituted  that  after  any  two  chords  had  been 
rc^atedly  sounded  in  saocession,  there  resulted  some  stnuv 
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tnral  change^  such  that  when  the  first  of  these  chords  ws« 
agam  evoked  by  a  performer's  hands  a  faint  echo  of  tho 
second  chord  followed  without  aid  from  the  performer's 
hands^  the  parallel  would  be  nearer.  We  should  then  have 
something  analogous  to  what  happens  when  a  nervonB 
plexus  excited  by  certain  properties  of  an  object,  diffuses  iU 
excitement  to  another  plexus  that  has,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, been  excited  by  other  properties  of  the  object.  And 
here,  indeed,  while  we  are  giving  the  rem  to  imagination,  let 
ns  take  a  wider  licence — ^let  us  suppose  that  several  chords 
struck  in  succession,  thus  aroused  faint  repetitions  of  the 
many  following  chords  forming  the  rest  of  the  music  to 
which  they  belonged.  We  shall  then  be  helped  to  conceive 
more  nearly  how  the  elements  of  perceptions  become  linked 
together.  And  on  contemplating  the  infinity  of  musical 
effects  obtained  by  combining  different  compound  chords 
in  ever-varying  successions,  we  shall  get  some  idea  of  the 
infinity  of  perceptions  that  arise  by  the  organizing  of 
clusters  of  co-existing  feelings  in  endlessly  changing 
sequences. 

§  246.  We  may  now  pass  from  perceptions  to  ideaSf 
properly  so-called.  Though  every  true  perception  along 
with  its  presentative  feelings  necessarily  contains  certain 
representative  feelings,  these  do  not  at  first  become  what  wo 
usually  understand  by  ideas.  They  have  not  the  detach- 
ableness  which  distinguishes  ideas  that  are  fully  developed 
They  can  be  called  into  existence  only  by  the  sense- 
impressions  with  which  they  are  directly  connected  in 
experience;  and  they  can  continue  to  exist  only  so  long  as 
these  continue  to  exist.  To  return  to  our  illustration — a 
creature  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  nothing  bejond 
the  compound  co-ordinations  just  described,  resembles  a 
piano  that  is  silent  until  touched  by  the  hands  of  the  per- 
former. Its  nervous  system  is  played  upon  by  external 
objects,  the  clustered  pTO^ferties  of  which  draw  out  answer- 
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fog  chordfl  of  feelings,  followed  by  faintly-reyerberating 
chords  of  farther  feelings ;  but  it  is  otherwise  passive — ^it 
cannot  evolve  a  consciousness  that  is  independent  of  the 
immediate  environment. 

How  does  such  independent  consciousness  become  po8« 
Bible  T  When  do  ideas,  rightly  so-called,  arise  T  They  arise 
when  compound  co-ordination  passes  into  doubly-compound 
oo-ordination.  They  grow  distinct  in  proportion  as  the 
correspondence  extends  in  Space  and  Time.  They  acquire 
a  separateness  from  direct  impressions  as  fast  as  there 
increase  those  series  of  clustered  sensations  which  unite 
the  visual  sensations  received  from  objects  out  of  reach 
with  the  tactual  sensations  afterwards  yielded  by  such  ob* 
jects.  They  are  the  necessary  concomitants  of  that  process 
by  which,  through  intercalated  psychical  states,  there  is 
established  a  mediate  relation  between  psychical  states 
that  cannot  be  brought  into  immediate  relation.  And 
they  have*  for  their  seats  those  intercalated  plexuses  which 
co-ordinate  the  co-ordinating  plexuses  previously  exist- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  ideas  form  a  larger  and  larger  por- 
tion of  consciousness  as  fast  as  there  develop  those  two 
grreat  pedunculated  nerve-centres  which  distinguish  the 
superior  animals;  ideas  become  more  multitudinous  and 
more  separable  from  direct  sense-impressions  as  these 
centres  increase  in  size  and  structure ;  and  eventually,  when 
tkete  centres  are  highly  evolved,  ideas  admit  of  combination 
into  trains  of  thought  that  are  quite  independent  of  present 
external  perceptions. 

By  carrying  a  step  further  the  illustration  used  in  the  last 
section,  we  may  now  get  a  better  notion  of  the  parts  which 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebelluin  play  in  mental  processes. 
For  just  as,  by  the  actions  of  app]:opriate  mechanisms 
joined  to  them,  musical  instruments  of  certain  kinds  are 
Bisde  to  yield  musical  combinations  without  the  hands  of 
IB  performer;  so,  through  the  workings  of  these  great 
wded  nerve-centres,  there  are  called    out   from    the 
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centres  below  them,  trains  of  consciousness  independent  o( 
or  additional  to,  those  aroused  by  impressions  on  the  senses. 
To  make  the  parallelism  understood,  let  me  describe, 
at  some  'ength^  one  order  of  these  mechanical  appli- 
ances. Every  one  has  watched  the  reyolving 
barrel  of  a  musical  box,  as  its  pins  strike,  in  successive  com- 
binations, the  vibrating  metal  tongues ;  and  every  one  sees 
that  the  sot  of  pins,  arranged  in  a  special  way,  represents, 
in  a  sense,  the  harmonized  melody  produced.  By  moving 
the  barrel  a  small  distance  longitudinally,  another  set  of 
pins,  clustered  in  another  way,  is  brought  into  position, 
ready,  when  the  barrel  revolves,  to  bring  out  another  set  of 
chords  and  cadences ;  and  so  on.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ment in  this  case,  restricts  very  closely  the  number  of 
musical  combinations  which  the  barrel  can  contain,  or 
rather,  which  its  clustered  pins  can  represent.  But  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  an  arrangement  permitting  indefinite 
multiplication  of  such  combinations.  K  we  suppose  the 
sheet  of  metal  forming  the  surface  of  the  barrel  to  be  cut 
longitudinally,  and  unrolled  into  a  fiat  surface  without  dis- 
turbing the  inserted  pins,  it  is  clear  that  if  this  flat  surface 
were  moved  down  vertically  in  front  of  the  metal  tongues, 
between  rollers  which  kept  it  properly  in  place,  its  pins  might 
be  made  to  strike  the  metal  tongues  just  as  they  now  do. 
And  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  any  number  of  such  flat 
plates,  all  having  differently- clustered  pins  representing 
diSerent  harmonized  melodies,  might  be  made  to  pass 
through  the  rollers.  A  further  complication,  needed 
to  complete  the  analogy,  will  now  be  readily  under- 
stood. In  the  musical  box,  the  chords  and  sequences  admit 
of  being  produced  only  by  these  pre-adjusted  appliances. 
But  there  exists  a  .species  of  mechanical  piano  capable  of 
being  played  upon  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  also  of  having 
drawn  from  it  an  unlimited  number  of  pieces  of  music  after 
a  method  akin  to  that  last  described.  Looking  much  like 
an  ordinary  cottage-piano,  this  instrument  has,  protruding 
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through  its  top^  a  second  set  of  small  keys  that  stand 
Tertically  in  a  closely-packed  row.  When  certain  adjacent 
rollers  fitly  adjusted  are  tamed  rounds  a  flat  board 
placed  beneath  them  is  drawn  along  horizontally,  so 
that  the  specially-arranged  metal  pins  on  its  under  sur- 
face, by  striking  this  row  of  keys,  produce  the  successive 
chords  and  phrases  of  an  air.  And  such  boards,  each  in- 
capable of  emitting  a  note,  but  having  in  the  arrangements 
of  its  parts  a  latent  power  of  eliciting  from  the  piano  a  special 
piece  of  music,  may  be  multiplied  without  end.*  K, 

now,  we  compare  one  of  these  tune-boards  to  the  nervous 
plexus  of  fibres  and  cells  which  effects  a  doubly-compound 
co-ordination ;  and  if  we  consider  the  cerebrum  and  cere- 
bellum as  like  vast  magazines  of  such  tune-boards,  duly 
classified  and  adjusted  for  being  brought  into  instant 
action ;  our  comparison  will  fail  in  several  ways  to  convey 
an  adequate  conception.  Instead  of  appliances  each  having 
its  quite  distinct  and  quite  independent  combination,  wo 
require  appliances  that  are  not  quite  distinct  or  indepen- 
dent, but  have  larger  or  smaller  parts  of  their  combinations 
in  common.  Further,  we  must  imagine  kindred  appliances 
of  a  higher  order,  which  do  not  themselves  elicit  the 
harmonized  melodies,  but  which  re-combine  in  various 
ways,  simultaneous  and  successive,  the  appliances  that  do 
this — ^represent,  as  it  were,  whole  concerts  of  them  specially 
arranged ;  and  so  on  in  still  higher  gradations.  We  require 
also  to  suppose  that  the  potential  musical  pieces,  and  com- 
binations of  such  pieces,  thus  constituted,  admit  of  being 
brought  into  action  not  only  apart  from,  but  also  along  with, 
ihe  original  keys ;  so  that  when  some  bars  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  pianist,  this  attached  apparatus,  thereby 
set  going,  gives  out  in  faint  tones  few  or  many  of  the 
bars  previously  connected  with  those  sounded.    Above  all^ 

*  A  piano-micanique  of  this  kiod  was  ahown  in  the  Frenbfa  OeputiMsl 
of  the  Great  £xhibition  of  1S51  by  A.  Debain     I  find  that  CtaMMri»> 

agent  for  the  sale  of  them.  .  ,  i 
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ire  have  to  assame  a  process  unapproachable  by  any  appa- 
ratus of  human  manufacture — a  process  through  which 
repetition  of  the  actions  serves  to  establish  the  oon^ 
nexions.  But  though  the  illustration  fiiUs  short 

in  so  many  ways,  it  helps  us  to  imagine  the  kind  of  re- 
lation which  the  highest  nervous  structures  bear  to  lower 
ones.  We  are  enabled  by  it  to  understand  better  how 
thinking  goes  on  along  with,  or  apart  firom,  the  perception 
of  external  things.  It  removes  the  difficulty  of  conceiving 
that  the  centre  of  compound  co-ordination,  to  which  all 
centripetal  nerves  bring  their  impressions  and  from  which 
issue  through  centrifu^  nerves  motor  impulses,  continues 
to  the  last  to  be  the  sentient  centre.  We  see  that  while  thii 
centre  is  the  seat  of  the  sensations  aroused  by  external 
stimuli,  and  the  place  in  which  these  are  brought  into  re- 
lation with  other  sensations  similarly  aroused ;  it  is  also  the 
place  in  which  such  feelings  and  relations  are  feebly  re- 
aroused^  in  the  same  combinations  and  in  other  combinations, 
by  discharges  through  the  fibres  of  the  overlying  cerebi'al 
masses.  We  see,  in  short,  that  the  medulla  oblongata  (with 
its  subordinate  structures)  while  played  upon  through  the 
senses  by  external  objects,  is  simultaneously  played  upon 
by  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum :  so  producing  the  thought- 
consciousness  that  accompanies  sense-consciousness. 

§  247.  One  further  question  to  be  asked  is — ^What,  from 
this  point  of  view,  is  an  emotion  ?  K,  recalling  the  conclu- 
sion reached  in  §§  213-216,  we  join  with  it  the  above  infer- 
ences, we  shall,  I  think,  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 

As  said,  and  tacitly  implied,  in  various  places,  the  co- 
ordinating plexus  by  which  any  cluster  of  sensations  is  made 
to  excite  the  appropriate  muscular  actions,  must  in  great 
measure  coincide  with  other  plexuses  by  which  allied  clustera 
of  sensations  are  made  to  excite  allied  actions.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  external  things  responded  to  have  much  in  com- 
Mnon,  and  the  required  motions  have  much  in  common,  the 
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plexuses  tliat  effect  the  adjustments  will  Iiaye  mnch  in  com- 
mon. Not  only  of  the  plexoses  whicli  effect  compound  co- 
ordinations most  this  be  tme :  it  mnst  be  true  also  of  those 
which  effect  doubly-compoand  co-ordinations.  But  the 
more  involyed  the  co-ordinations  become  the  less  definite 
will  be  these  agreements ;  since^  along  with  the  progressive 
compounding  of  impressions  and  motions,  there  necessarily 
goes  multiplication  of  differences  in  details.  Let  us  ex- 
emplify. 

The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  the  visual  impressions 
yielded  by  an  apple  on  the  table,  with  the  motor  acts  re- 
quired to  grasp  it  and  with  the  ideas  of  tactual  and  gusta- 
tory sensations  it  will  yield,  are  nearly  the  same  as  certain 
plexuses  that  have  before  worked  together.  Those  which 
establish  the  consciousness  of  the  apple's  relative  position 
in  space,  answer  almost  exactly  to  those  which  have  esta- 
blished the  consciousness  of  that  relative  position  in  space 
when  occupied  by  other  objects,  alike  in  the  experience  of 
the  individual  and  in  the  experience  of  antecedent  indivi- 
duals ;  and  those  which  establish  the  consciousness  of  the 
apple's  smoothness,  hardness,  odour,  and  taste,  as  related 
to  its  form  and  colour,  are  the  same  within  narrow  limits 
as  those  which  have,  in  previous  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual, done  the  like.  Along  with  this  agreement  of  the 
plexuses  the  consciousness  is  definite.  Take  now, 

in  contrast,  the  nervous  structures  excited,  and  the  corre- 
lative mental  state  produced,  by  an  animal  that  threatens 
attack — say  a  fierce  dog.  It  growls,  it  puts  back  its  ears, 
it  shows  its  teeth,  it  advances  in  an  active  way.  But 
the  motions,  the  gestures,  and  the  sounds  it  makes,  while 
they  considerably  resemble  those  made  by  other  dogs  on 
other  occasions,  do  not  coincide  with  them  by  any  means 
closely.  Much  less  do  they  agree  with  those  made  by 
another  animal  in  a  similar  mood — say  an  angry  bull; 
though  in  the  rapidity  of  the  approach,  in  the  energy  of 
flie  movementSj  in  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  there  is  a 
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general  Bimilarity.    And  they  differ  still  more  from  ilw 
demonatrations  made  by  a  forious  man;  though  these,  toO| 
have   in   common  with   them    the   threatening   advance, 
the  violent  actions,  and  the  lond  harsh  tones.     It  follows, 
then,  that  the  coordinating  plexuses  brought  into  play  by 
perception  of  an  approaching  enemy  on  successive  oocasionBy 
never  coincide  in  detail,  even  when  the  enemy  is  of  the 
same  kind;  and  their   non-coincidence  is  great   in   pro- 
portion as  the  enemies  are  of  kinds  differing  in   iJieir 
appearances  and  modes  of  action.    Let  us  next  consider 
what  happens  if  the  threatened  attcu^k  becomes  an  actual 
attack.      There  is  pain,   there  is    struggling,   there    aro 
cries,  perhaps  of  anger,  perhaps  of  agony — all  implying 
violent  excitements  of  particular  plexuses.   But  the  plexuses 
excited  do  not  coincide  with  those  before  excited  by  such 
attacks.     The  pains  do  not  come  from  the  same  injured 
parts ;  the  struggles  are  unlike  in  their  combinations ;  the 
sounds   emitted    differ  in  pitch,  or  intensity,  or   order — 
usually  in  all  of  these.      So    that    though    the    plexuses 
have  much  in  common  they  have   a  great   deal  not  in 
common.     Mark  further  that  these  agreements   and  dis- 
agreements obtain  not  in  the  experiences  of  each  individual 
only,   but  in   the  experiences    of   successive    individuals. 
Generation  after  generation  the  approach  of  enemies  has  ex- 
cited certain  nervous  structures  in  ways  much  alike  in  some 
few  general  characters,  but  unlike  in  multitudinous  special 
characters ;  and  there  has  followed  the  excitement  of  other 
structures  that  have  similarly  agreed  in  part  and  disagreed 
in   part.     What    has    resulted?     Each    plexus    has    been 
inherited  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized  set  of  connexions 
in  the  midst  of  many  less  definite  connexions,  obscured  by 
multitudinous  feeble  connexions ;  and  the  inherited  central 
connexions  of  the  plexus  first  excited,  are  definitely  con- 
nected with  the  inherited  central  connexions  of  the  similarly- 
constructed  plexus  that  is  habitually  excited  after  it.     The 
accompanying  subjective  results  aro  these.     The  conscious* 
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moss  of  an  approaching  body  making  sounds  and  motions 
of  a  certain  kind^  is  followed  by  a  consciousness  of  painful 
states^  sensory  and  motor^  having  no  definite  localizations. 
The  immediate  perception,  with  the  crowd  of  ideas  resulting 
from  preceding  similar  perceptions,  arouses  not  only  ideas 
of  particular  pains  that  have  before  followed  such  percep- 
tions in  the  life  of  the  individual;  but  through  the  inherited 
organization  it  arouses  an  indefinable  sense  of  ill — a  cloud 
of  dim  feelings  of  sufiering  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  form 
because  they  have  not  been  personally  experienced — the 
emotion  of  fc^ar.  And  with  the  primitive  form  of  fear,  thus 
physically  organized  and  psychically  constituted,  there  are 
afterwards  integrated  the  higher  and  more  involved  forms 
of  fear ;  all  of  which  have  for  their  central  element,  ideal 
feelings  of  pain  or  discomfort  that  are  unlocalizable  and 
therefore  vague. 

Bespecting  emotions  it  has  only  to  be  added  that  they, 
like  ideas,  result  from  the  co-ordinating  actions  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  upon  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
structures  it  presides  over.  As  the  plexuses  in  these 
highest  nervous  centres,  by  exciting  in  distinct  ways  special 
sets  of  plexuses  in  the  inferior  centres,  call  up  special  sets 
of  ideal  feelings  and  relations;  so,  by  simulUneously  ex- 
citing in  diffused  ways  the  general  sets  of  plexuses  to  which 
these  special  sets  belong,  they  call  up  in  vugue  forms  the 
accompanying  general  sets  of  ideal  feelings  and  relations — 
the  emotional  background  appropriate  to  the  definite  con- 
ception. In  the  language  of  our  illustration,  we  may  sa^ 
that  the  superior  nervous  centres  in  playing  upon  the  in- 
ferior ones,  bring  out  not  only  specific  chords  and  cadences 
of  feelings,  but,  in  so  doing,  arouse  reverberating  echoes  ot 
all  kindred  chords  and  cadences  that  have  been  struck 
during  an  immeasurable  past — ^producing  a  great  volume  of 
indefinite  tones  harmonizing  with  the  definite  tones.* 

*  Let  me  in  pMsiog  remark  that  these  views  of  the  respeoti?e  fiiDotioiM 
if  the  nerroos  oentresi  make  intelligible  various  phyviolcgioal  and  patholo- 
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§  248.  A  few  remarkfl  are  here  called  for  respecting  tlis 
tenets  of  the  phrenologists.  It  scarcelj  needs  saying  that 
the  conception  above  elaborated^  implying  the  constant  co- 
operation of  all  the  leading  nervons  centres  in  eyeiy  thought 
and  emotion^  is  quite  at  variance  with  their  theory,  as 
presented  bj  themselves.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  I  do  not  hence  infer  the  absolute  nntrath  of  their 
theory. 

That  the  contemptuous  antagonism  they  have  met  with 
from  both  psychologists  and  physiologists  is  in  great  measnie 
deserved,  must  be  admitted.  They  have  put  forth  their  body 
of  doctrines  as  in  itself  a  complete  system  of  Psychology— 
naturally  repelling  by  this  absurdity  all  students  of  mental 
science.  At  best.  Phrenology  can  be  but  an  appendix  to 
Psychology  proper ;  and  one  of  comparative  unimportance, 
scientifically  considered.  That  those  who  have  carefuUy 
investigated  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  should  have  long  ago  turned  their  backs  on  Phreno- 
logy, is  also  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  seeing  how  extremely 
loose  the  phrenologists  are  in  their  methods  of  observation 
and  reasoning,  and  how  obstinately  they  ignore  the  adverse 
evidence  furnished  by  experiment. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  physiologists  have 
not  sufficiently  recognized  the  general  truth  of  which  Phreno- 

gical  pbenomena.     We  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  cerebrom  and  cerebellum 
to  be  greatly  injured,  and  iudecd  wholly  shoni  away,  withoat  destroying 
the  power  to  perform  the  simpler  acts  of  perception  and  co-ordination ;  just 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  mechanical  piano,  after  the  removal  of  all  its  tune- 
boards,  to  continue  responsive  to  the  hands  of  the  musician.     Again,  the 
medulla  being  the  seat  of  all  feelings,  whether  aroused  from  without  or  from 
within,  it  naturally  happens  that  its  undue  excitement,  in  whatever  waj 
saused,  produces  through  the  vagus  nerve  like  effects  on  the  viscera — it 
naturally  happens  that  sensations  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable,  and 
emotions  intensely  painful  or  pleasurable,  alike  cause  fainting^  and  that 
fainting  may  be  caused  even  by  intense  intellectual  action.     Similarly, 
it  becomes  comprehensible  why  the  medulla  ia  so  generally  the  teat  of 
chronic  nervous  disorders ;  whether  the  excess  from  which  they  arise  f« 
wnaational,  emotional,  or  intcUestuaL 
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logy  is  an  adumbration.  Whoever  calmlj  considers  the 
question,  cannot  long  resist  the  conviction  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebrum  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  subserve 
different  kinds  of  mental  action.  Localization  of  function  is 
the  law  of  all  organization  whatever;  and  it  would  be 
marvellous  were  there  here  an  exception.  K  it  be  admitted 
that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  seats  of  the  higher 
psychical  activities;  if  it  be  admitted  that  among  these  higher 
psychical  activities  there  are  distinctions  of  kind,  which, 
though  not  definite,  are  yet  practically  recognizable ;  it  can- 
not be  denied,  without  going  in  direct  opposition  to 
established  physiological  principles,  that  these  more  or  less 
distinct  kinds  of  psychical  activity  must  be  carried  on  in 
more  or  less  distinct  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  To 
question  this  is  to  ignore  the  truths  of  nerve-physiology  as 
well  as  those  of  physiology  in  general.  It  is  proved,  experi- 
mentally,  that  every  bundle  of  nerve-fibres  and  every  gan- 
glion has  a  special  duty ;  and  that  each  part  of  every  such 
bundle  and  every  such  ganglion  has  a  duty  still  more  special. 
Can  it  be,  then,  that  in  the  great  hemispherical  ganglia 
alone,  this  specialization  of  duty  does  not  hold?  That 
there  are  no  conspicuous  divisions  here  is  true ;  but  it  is  also 
true  in  other  cases  where  there  are  undeniable  differences  of 
function — ^instance  the  spinal  chord,  or  one  of  the  great 
nerve-bundles.  Just  as  there  are  aggregated  together  in  a 
Bdatic  nerve  an  immense  number  of  fibres,  each  of  which 
has  a  particular  office  referring  to  some  one  part  of  the  leg, 
but  all  of  which  have  for  their  joint  duty  the  management  of 
the  leg  as  a  whole ;  so,  in  any  one  region  of  the  cerebrum, 
each  fibre  may  be  concluded  to  have  some  particular  ofiice 
which,  in  common  with  the  particular  offices  of  many  neigh- 
bouring fibres,  is  merged  in  some  general  office  fulfilled  by 
that  region  of  the  cerebrum.  Any  other  hypothesis  seems 
to  me,  on  the  face  of  it,  untenable.  Either  there  is  some 
arrangement,  some  organization,  in  the  cerebrum,  or  there 
18  none.    If  there  is  no  organization,  the  cerebrum  is  a 
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cliaotio  mass  of  fibres^  incapable  of  performing  any  orderlj 
action.  If  there  is  some  organization^  it  must  consist  in  that 
same  '' pb  jsiological  division  of  labour ''  in  wliich  all  or- 
ganization consists;  and  there  is  no  division  of  labour 
physiological  or  other,  but  what  involves  the  concentration 
of  special  kinds  of  activity  in  special  places. 

But  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  the  phrenologists  in 
its  most  abstract  shape,  is  by  no  means  to  coincide  with  their 
concrete  embodiments  of  it.  Indeed,  the  cmdity  of  their 
philosophy  is  such  as  may  well  make  men  who  to  some  ex- 
tent agree  with  them,  refrain  from  avowal  of  their  agree- 
ment :  more  especially  when  they  are  met  by  so  great  an 
unwillingness  to  listen  to  any  criticisms  on  the  detailed  scheme 
rashly  promulgated  as  finally  settled. 

Among  fundamental  objections  to  their  views,  the  first  to 
be  set  down  is  that  they  are  unwarranted  in  assuming  precise 
demarkations  of  the  faculties.     The  only  localization  which 
the  necessities  of  the  case  imply,  is  one  of  a  comparatively 
vague  kind — one  wliich  does  not  suppose  specific  limits,  but 
an  insensible  shading-oflF.     And  this  is  just  the  conclusion 
to  which  all  the  preceding  investigations  point.     For  as  we 
have  seen  that  every  mental  faculty,  rightly  understood,  is 
an  internal   plexus   of  nervous   connexions   corresponding 
to    some    plexus    of    relations     among    external    pheno- 
mena that  are  habitually  experienced ;  and  as  the  different 
plexuses    of    external    relations,    in    proportion    as    they 
become   complicated,   become    less    definite    in    their  dis- 
tinctions, so  that  when  we  reach  those  extremely  involved 
ones  to  which  the  higher  faculties  respond  there  arises  a 
great  overlapping  and  entanglement  of  different  plexuses ; 
it  follows  that  the  answering  internal  plexuses  must  be  fused 
together — it  must  be  as  impossible  to  demarkate  the  internal 
nervous  aggregations,  as  it  is  to  demarkate  the  aggregations 
of  external  things  and  actions. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  phrenologists  to  be  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  there  is  something  specific  and  unalterable  in 
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ULe  natnres  of  the  yarioas  faculties.  Besponding,  as  faculties 
do^  to  particular  assemblages  of  phenomena  habitually  sur« 
rounding  anj  race  of  organisms^  they  are  only  so  far  fixed 
and  specific  as  these  are  fixed  and  specific.  A  permanent 
alteration  in  one  of  these  assemblages^  would  in  time  establish 
a  modified  feeling  adapted  to  the  modified  assemblage.  A 
habit — say  of  sitting  in  a  particular  place  in  a  particular 
room,  ending  in  being  uncomfortable  elsewhere — ^is  nothing 
but  an  incipient  emotion  answering  to  that  group  of  outer 
relations ;  and  if  all  the  successors  of  the  person  having 
this  habit  were  constantly  placed  in  the  same  relations^ 
the  incipient  emotion  would  become  an  established  emotion. 
So  little  specific  are  the  faculties  that  no  one  of  them  is 
quite  of  the  same  quality  in  difibrent  persons.  Each  mental 
power  is  variable  to  as  great  an  extent  as  each  feature  is 
variable. 

Yet  further,  the  current  impression  of  phrenologists  seems 
to  be  that  the  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  they 
locate  different  faculties,  are  of  themselves  competent  to  pro- 
duce the  manifestations  implied  by  the  names  they  bear.  The 
portion  of  brain  marked ''  acquisitiveness,"  is  supposed  to  be 
alone  concerned  in  producing  the  desire  of  possession.  But 
it  is  a  corollary  from  foregoing  arguments  that  this  desire 
includes  a  number  of  minor  desires  elsewhere  located.  As 
every  more  complex  aggregation  of  psychical  states,  is  evolved 
by  the  union  of  simpler  aggregations  previously  established 
— ^results  from  the  co-ordination  and  consolidation  of  these;  it 
follows  that  that  which  becomes  more  especially  the  seat  of 
this  more  complex  aggregation,  or  higher  feeling,  is  simply 
the  centre  of  co-ordination  by  which  all  the  simpler  aggrega- 
tions are  brought  into  relation.  Hence,  that  particular 
portion  of  the  cerebrum  in  which  a  particular  faculty  is  said 
to  be  located,  must  be  regarded  as  an  agency  by  which  the 
various  actions  going  on  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum are  combined  in  a  particular  way.  The  brain, 
active  throughout,  evolves  under  the  co-ordinating  plexup. 
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that  is  for  the  time  domioant^  an  aggregate  of  feelings 
that  is  various  in  quality  according  to  the  proportions 
and  arrangements  of  its  components;  jnst  as  out  of  the 
same  orchestra,  with  its  many  instruments  going  from 
moment  to  moment,  are  drawn  combinations  of  sonnds  now 
grave,  now  gay,  now  martial,  now  pathetic,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  the  actions  of  its  parts  are  co-ordinated  bj  the 
composer's  score. 

Saying  nothing  of  many  minor  objections  to  the  phreno- 
logical doctrine,  we  conclade  that  however  defensible  may 
be  the  hypothesis  of  a  localization  of  faculties,  when  pre- 
sented under  an  abstract  form,  it  is  quite  indefensible  under 
the  form  given  to  it  by  phrenologists.* 


*  In  the  first  edition  of  The  PHmdpU§  <if  Pg^chohnt  the  rabeteaoe  of 
this  section  was  contained  in  Part  lY. — forming  the  oonclBsion  to  the 
chapter  on  "  The  FeoUnga." 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

PSYCHICAL  LAWS   AS   THUS    INTERPRETED. 

§  249.  THe  final  stage  of  the  syntlietic  argament  has  at 
kngth  been  reached.  The  task  now  before  us  is  to  com- 
pare the  deductions  made  in  foregoing  chapters  from  a 
physical  principle,  with  the  inductively-established  laws  of 
mental  action,  and  to  see  if  the  two  correspond. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  §  222  that  the  a  priori  law  of  intel- 
ligence would  be  fulfilled,  and  the  growth  of  intelligence 
would  be  explained,  if  it  could  be  shown  "that  when  a 
wave  of  molecular  transformation  passes  through  a  nervous 
structure,  there  is  wrought  in  the  structure  a  modification 
such  that,  other  things  equal,  a  subsequent  like  wave  passes 
through  this  structure  with  greater  facility  than  its  prede- 
cessor.'' It  was  thereafter  inferred  from  established  mecha- 
nical principles,  that  a  structural  change  of  this  kind  will 
occur.  And  we  have  since  occupied  ourselves  in  tracing  up 
nervous  evolution  as  an  accumulated  result  of  such  changes. 

All  that  remains  is  to  observe  whether  the  facts  of  daily 
experience  are  similarly  interpretable— whether  the  hypo- 
thesis is  further  verified  by  the  agreement  of  its  corollaries 
with  the  generalizations  of  psychologists  and  with  popu- 
larly-recognized truths. 

f  250.  The  congruity  between  the  established  laws  of 
MBOciation  and  the  several  implications  of  the  physical 
principle  laid  down,  is  conspicuous. 
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Experience  continually  shows  us  tliat^  other  things  cqaal, 
the  connexion  formed  between  two  feelings  or  ideas  that 
occur  together  or  in  succession^  is  strong  when  they  are 
yivid  and  feeble  when  they  are  faint.  This  truth  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  hypothesis.  In  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  discharge  passing  through  a  line  of  unsymmetrically 
placed  molecules^  will  be  the  amount  of  force  expended  in 
bringing  them  towards  symmetrical  arrangement :  so  en- 
abling  them  to  convey  the  next  discharge  with  less  resist- 
ance.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  more  vivid  the  connected 
feelings  the  more  readily  will  recurrence  of  the  one  cause 
recurrence  of  the  other — the  closer  will  be  the  associatios 
between  them. 

It  is  a  proposition  equally  familiar^  that  repetition  of  the 
relation  between  two  states  of  consciousness^  presentative 
or  representative,  strengthens  their  union.  The  more  fre- 
quently transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  occurs, 
the  more  coherent  they  become — the  more  easily  does 
the  antecedent  arouse  the  consequent.  This,  too,  is 
a  corollary  from  our  hypothesis.  For  the  implication 
of  the  argument  set  forth  in  §  224  is,  that  of  the  molecular 
motion  discharged  along  a  line  of  isomerically-changing 
molecules  unsymmetrically  arranged,  part  is  passed  on 
by  each  molecule  to  the  next,  while  part  is  absorbed  in 
bringing  it  towards  symmetrical  relations  with  its  neigh- 
hours.  Hence  of  a  subsequent  like  discharge,  more  will  be 
passed  on  and  less  will  be  absorbed  in  this  re-arrangement : 
there  will  be  a  diminished  resistance  to  the  excitement  of 
the  one  nervous  state  by  the  other ;  and  the  correlative  feel- 
ings will  become  more  coherent. 

A  further  fact  finds  here,  too,  its  explanation.  In  the 
process  of  connecting  mental  states,  it  is  observable  that  the 
earlier  repetitions  of  the  relation  between  them  have  greater 
effects  than  the  later  repetitions.  For  some  time,  recurrences 
of  a  sequence  go  on  appreciably  increasing  the  readiness 
with  which  the  antecedent  excites  the  consequent ;  but  tho 
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increase  gradually  becomes  less  and  less  appreciable.  The 
Baying  that  practice  makes  perfect  is  bnt  approximately 
true.  The  proficiency  gained  by  practice  (as  we  see  plainly 
in  games  of  skill  which  famish  definite  measures  of  profi- 
ciency) augments  at  first  rapidly^  then  less  rapidly^  and  at 
length  scarcely  at  all :  each  individual  reaches  a  limit  beyond 
which  repetitions  of  the  nervous  changes  and  concomitant 
Buccessions  of  feelings  bring  no  sensible  improvement.  The 
physical  cause  is  this.  When  a  wave  of  molecular  motion 
passes  through  a  line  of  molecules  that  are  greatly  out  of 
symmetrical  arrangement^  much  of  it  is  absorbed  in  turning 
them  toward  symmetrical  arrangement.  As  they  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  symmetrical  arrangement^  more  and 
more  of  the  wave  passes  on — ^less  and  less  is  thus  absorbed. 
But  to  say  that  each  molecule  offers  a  diminishing  resist^ 
ance  to  the  transfer  of  the  wave^  is  to  say  that  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  it  into  polar  re- 
lations with  its  neighbours.  And  since  the  molecule  has 
inertia  and  is  also  restrained  by  the  actions  of  surrounding 
molecules^  the  force  available  for  altering  its  position  bears 
a  continually-decreasing  ratio  to  the  forces  that  maintain  its 
position ;  until  at  length  the  effect  of  this  re-adjusting  force 
becomes  insensible. 

§  251.  The  laws  of  more  complex  mental  changes  are 
similarly  interpretable.  I  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  habit^ 
considered  under  those  involved  forms  in  which  the 
emotions  play  a  leading  part. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  course  of  action^  or  a  mode  of 
life,  originally  repugnant,  usually,  in  course  of  time,  gets 
less  repugnant — eventually  becoming  indifferent  or  even 
agreeable.  Physiologically  considered,  a  disagreeable  course 
of  action  is  one  in  which  compound  feelings  have  to  issue  in 
compound  actions,  through  complex  nervous  structures  that 
offer  considerable  resistance.  The  result  is  that  an  extra 
quantity  of  feeling  (commonly  the  fear  of  pain  that  may 
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result  fix)m  non-performance)  lias  to  be  eroked  oefore  tlie 
actions  can  bo  excited.  Bat  since  the  complex  discharges 
throagh  these  complex  channels  render  them  gradnally  more 
permeable^  it  results  that  the  quantity  of  disagreeable  repre- 
sentation of  pain  required  to  excite  the  actions,  decreases ; 
and  at  length  the  permeability  of  these  channels  may  be- 
come such  that  the  spontaneous  flow  of  ordinary  feelings 
suffices — nay,  these  channels  may  become  needful  for  the  due 
discharge  of  ordinary  feelings ;  which  otherwise  discharge 
themselves  in  the  purposeless  activity  we  call  restlessness. 

Where  the  inherited  organization  already  affords  channeb 
for  the  easy  discharge  of  special  feelings  in  special  actions— 
that  is,  where  there  pre-exists  an  emotion  prompting  a 
particular  kind  of  conduct,  we  see  that  often-repeated 
passage  of  such  emotion  into  such  conduct  renders  less  and 
less  resistible  its  tendency  thus  to  pass.  The  more  fre- 
quently the  impulse  is  yielded  to,  the  more  difficult  becomes 
restraint  of  it ;  until  at  length  the  act  it  excites  follows  the 
feeblest  solicitation  of  the  impulse.  Truths  of  this  class, 
continually  illustrated  among  the  lower  impulses  and 
illustrated  as  clearly,  though  less  frequently,  among  the 
higher  impulses,  are  corollaries  from  the  same  general 
principle. 

§  252.  From  this  general  principle,  too,  may  be  derived 
an  explanation  of  certain  leading  traits  of  developed  intelli- 
gence, as  distinguished  from  intelligence  which  is  un- 
developed. 

Wo  have  seen  how  from  the  process  of  nervous  evolution 
as  physically  caused,  it  follows  that  actions  become  less 
automatic  as  they  become  more  complex.  When  but  a 
single  afferent  nerve  runs  to  a  single  ganglion,  whence 
issues  a  solitary  efferent  nerve  to  a  solitary  muscle,  there 
can  bo  no  discrimination  and  no  variety  of  action,  ^^^len 
the  reflex  action  becomes  compound,  responding  to  more 
numerous  combined  outer  stimuli  by  more  numerous  com- 
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bined  inoer  actions,  tlie  change  is  in  itself  towards  dis< 
nation  and  variety  of  action,  and  opens  the  way  to  further 
changes  in  the  same  direction.  For,  as  indicated  in  §§  235, 
237,  in  proportion  oa  reflex  actions  increass  in  complica- 
tion, there  arise  more  nnmeroua  hesitations,  both  of  the  kind 
that  habitaally^  precede  eEich  established  reflex  action,  and 
<tf  the  kind  that  accompaay  the  partially-fonned  reflex 
actions.  Similarly,  as  we  ascend  to  intelligences  in  which 
bighly-tDTolred  impresBions  initiate  highly-involred  kinds  of 
oondnct,  Uis  automatic  and  instinctive  adjustments  bear  a 
continaally-decreasing  ratio  to  the  mass  of  adjustments — 
there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  actions  that  take  place 
with  deliberation  and  conscioosnesa,  a8  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  deliberation  and  degree  of  conscios^ 
nesB.  What  is  the  implication  of  this  law  as  apply- 

ing to  different  grades  of  men  f  It  is  that  those  having 
well-developed  nervous  systems  will  display  a  relatively- 
marked  premeditation — an  habitual  representation  of  more 
raiiooa  possibilities  of  cause,  and  conduct,  and  consequence 
~^t  greater  tendency  to  suspense  of  judgments  and  an  easier 
modification  of  judgments  that  have  been  formed.  Those 
having  nervous  systems  less  developed,  with  fewer  and 
simpler  sets  of  connexions  among  their  plexuses,  will 
■how  IcEB  of  hesitation — will  be  prone  to  premature  concla- 
■ions  that  are  difBcult  to  change.  Unlikenesses  of  this 
kind  appear  when  we  contrast  the  larger  brained  races 
with  the  smaller  brained  races — when  irom  the  compara- 
tively-judicial intellect  of  the  civilized  man  we  pass  to 
iihe  intellect  of  the  uncivilized  man,  sudden  in  its  infer- 
ences, incapable  of  balancing  evidence,  and  adhering  obsti- 
nately to  first  impressions.  And  we  may  observe  a  difference 
similar  in  kind  but  smaller  in  degree  between  the  modes  of 
thought  of  men  and  women ;  for  women  are  the  more  quick 
to  draw  conclusions,  and  retain  more  pertinacioosly  the 
oelie&  once  formed. 
Of  kindred  meaning  is  the  difference  between  the  cul- 
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fcored  and  the  uncaltnred  of  the  same  race  and  of  the 
same  sex.  The  edacation  of  the  individaal  (using  the 
word  edacation  in  its  proper  sense)  is  bat  a  carrying 
fturther  of  that  process  by  which  intelligence  in  general 
has  been  evolyed.  It  consists  in  extending  and  making 
better  the  correspondence  of  inner  relations  to  onter  rela- 
tions— ^that  is^  in  organizing  the  combinations  of  ideas  into 
agreement  with  the  combinations  of  phenomena.  And  its  phy« 
sical  concomitant  most  be  the  formation  in  the  indiyidoal  of 
moremnltitadinons  and  more  involved  connexions  of  plexosos* 
The  brain  of  the  nncnltivated  man  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
cultivated  man^  most  be  one  in  which  the  routes  taken  by 
nervous  discharges  are  less  numerous^  less  involved,  less 
varied  in  the  resistances  they  offer — one,  therefore,  in  which 
the  number  of  ideas  that  can  follow  a  given  antecedent  ia 
smaller,  and  the  degrees  of  strength  with  which  they  can 
present  themselves  are  fewer — one,  therefore,  in  which  the 
possibilities  of  thought  are  more  limited,  and  the  balancing 
between  alternative  conclusions  less  easy.  This  is  the  reason 
that  ignorant  people  generalize  hastily,  and  adhere  obsti- 
nately to  the  erroneous  conclusions  based  on  their  scanty 
experiences;  while  the  highly-instructed  man  is  able  to 
keep  his  judgment  undecided — waits  for  more  evidence, 
contemplates  other  possible  inferences  than  the  one  he  is 
inclined  to  draw,  and  is  ready  to  abandon  or  qualify  his 
conviction  when  he  discovers  facts  at  variance  with  it. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
these,  and  other  traits  of  progressing  intelligence,  harmonize 
with  the  principle  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  are 
formed  by  the  passage  of  waves  of  molecular  motion,  and 
become  the  more  permeable  the  more  frequently  such  waves 
are  repeated, 

§  253.  Mental  evolution  in  its  higher  stages  shows  us  a 
further  peculiarity  which  has  the  same  general  nature  and 
admits  of  the  same  general  interpretation.     I  refer  to  that 
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oronglit  oat  by  comparing  the  emotional  characters  of  infe- 
rior and  superior  minds. 

We  have  seen  that  beginning  with  simple  feelings^  rising 
to  clusters  of  feelings^  afterwards  to  clusters  of  these  clusters^ 
and  so  on  to  aggregates  more  massive  and  more  heteroge- 
neous^ the  nervous  structures  which  are  their  seats  advance 
in  complication  by  the  super-posing  of  new  plexuses  whereby 
pre-existing  plexuses  have  their  actions  co-ordinated.    The 
implication  is  that  the  earlier  and  simplc^r  feelings^  being 
the    more    directly  intermediate    between    special    com- 
binations of  external  stimuli  and  special  combinations  of 
adapted  actions^  are  the  more  indept^ndeut  of  one  auothor 
and  the  more  liable  to  act  separately ;  while  as  fast  as  thero 
are  evolved  those  later  feelings  into  which  the  simpler  ones 
enter  as  components,  there  is  a  decreased  tendency  for  tho 
simpler  ones  to  act  separately.     In  other  words,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  highest  plexuses  is  the  development  of  ap- 
pliances by  which  simpler  plexuses  of  different  kinds  are 
simultaneously  excited,  and  the  different  modes  of  action 
which  they  prompt,  simultaneously  made  nascent.   It  results, 
then,  that  along  with  advancing  evolution  of  the  feelings  there 
will  go  a  diminution  of  fitfulness  and  unceiiiainty  of  conduct. 
An  emotional  nature  not  well  developed  will  be  relatively 
impulsive— the  liability  will  be  for  each  passion  to  display 
itself  quickly  and  strongly,  without  check  from  the  rest,  and 
to  exhaust  itself  very  soon.     While,  along  with  high  emo- 
tional development  there  will  be  little  liability  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  feeling — ^the  simultaneous  rise  of  one  or  more 
counter-feelings  proper  to  the  circumstances,  will  in  most 
cases  retard  or  qualify  the  manifestations ;  but  the  conduct 
eventually  decided  on,  prompted  by  a  greater  number  of 
feelings  severally  less  excited,  will  be  more  persistent.  Here, 
as  before,  the  contrast  between  the  higher  and  tho  lower 
races  of  men  furnishes  an  illustration;    and  here,  too,  as 
before,  a  further  but  less  marked  illustration  is  fuiiiished 
^  the  contrast  between  men  and  women. 
S6 
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Indeed,  under  tliia,  as  under  other  aspects^  mental  evola- 
tion^  both  intellectaal  and  emotional,  may  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  remoteness  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The  form- 
ation of  sudden,  irreversible  conclusions  on  the  slenderest 
evidence,  is  less  distant  firom  reflex  action  than  is  the  form- 
ation of  deliberate  and  modifiable  conclusions  after  much 
evidence  has  been  collected.  And,  similarly,  the  quick 
passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particular  kinds  of 
conduct  they  prompt,  is  less  distant  from  reflex  action  than 
is  the  comparatively-hesitating  passage  of  compound  emo- 
tions  into  kinds  of  conduct  determined  by  the  joint  instigi^ 
ts0n  of  their  coflqKmeinU. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

SVID£NOE   FROM   NORMAL   yARIATION& 

§  254.  Thus  far  the  evolution  of  neryoos  stmoturcs^  and 
of  their  fnnctions,  has  been  considered  without  reference 
to  the  yarying  physiological  conditions  that  affect  the  pix>- 
cess  firom  moment  to  moment^  as  well  as  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  have  spoken  as  though  the  physical  actions 
by  which  nervous  channels  are  opened  and  made  more  per- 
meable^ equally  with  those  by  which  the  discharges  along 
established  channels  produce  their  respective  effects^  are 
actions  always  alike  in  kind  and  degree  if  the  stimuli  and 
the  structures  are  alike  in  kind  and  degree.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  Here  we  must  take  note  of  several  circumstances^ 
general  and  locals  which  modify  the  influence  of  the  same 
outer  agent  on  the  same  inner  part ;  and  observe  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  variations  of  physical  effect  and 
the  accompanying  variations  of  psychical  effect. 

The  better  to  follow  in  thought  the  production  of  these 
variations^  let  us  carry  further  a  comparison  before  made. 
When  describing  how  discharges  of  molecular  motion  go 
along  lines  of  least  resistance^  and  by  recurring  render  them 
lines  of  loss  resistance^  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  an  analogy  between  the  flow  of  molecular  motion  and 
the  flow  of  a  liquid ;  for  a  stream^  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong 
and  continued,  cuts  for  itself  a  large  and  definite  channel 
(  §  224).    That  the  transfer  of  molecular  motion  may  be 
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properly  thus  paralleled,  we  see  in  the  case  of  those  forms 
of  molecalar  motion  known  as  heat  and  electricity;  the  con- 
duction of  which  throagh  solid  bodies,  is  compared  to  a  flow 
that  takes  place  more  easily  through  some  substances  than 
through  others,  and  which,  in  bodies  haying  polarized  mole- 
cules, passes  with  less  resistance  in  some  directions  than  in 
others.*  Reverting,  then,  to  the  common  hypo- 

thesis of  a  nervous  "  fluid  *'  which  moves  in  nerve-^'  cur- 
rents *' — admitting  that  though  the  molecular  motion  which 
works  nervous  effects  is  not  a  fluid,  and  its  transfer  not  a 
current,  they  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  as  though  they 
were ;  let  us  consider  what  variations  of  special  results  will 
arise  from  incidental  variations  in  the  genesis  and  escape  of 
the  nervous  fluid.  Let  us  consider  the  nervous  system  as 
an  immensely  involved  set  of  channels,  some  wide  and  allow- 
ing an  easy  flow,  some  narrow  and  little  permeable — some 
communicating  with  one  another  by  large  openings  and 
others  by  openings  through  which  nothing  passes  except 
under  high  pressure  ;  but  all  of  them  more  or  less  permeable 
and  more  or  less  connected.  Let  us  suppose  the  aggregate 
of  channels  so  constituted,  to  have  multitudinous  places 
through  which  its  contents  escape  and  multitudinous  places 
through  which  there  come  gushes  that  increase  its  contents ; 
and  that  these  places  of  subtraction  and  addition  are  opened 
in  various  localities,  in  various  numbers,  and  in  various  de- 
grees— sometimes  the  subtractions  being  in  excess  and 
sometimes  the  additions.  Let  us  hence  infer  a  considerable 
variability  of  pressure  in  the  fluid  filling  these  ramifying 
channels — some  excessive  outflow  having  now  greatly  re- 
duced its  pressure,  and  the  large  inflows  having  now  raised 
its  pressure  above  the  usual  height.  And  lastly,  let  us  draw 
the  necessary  corollary  that  at  one  time  its  ebbing  streams 
pass  only  along  the  fully  open  and  the  more  permeabli^ 
channels ;  while  at  a  time  of  high  tide  its  streams  find  theii 

•  Soe  Prof.  Tyndall's  Heat  cu  a  Mode  of  A/otia%  Chapter  VIL 
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ways  into  less  permeable  channels^  and,  aided  by  local  dia- 
tnrbances,  escape  even  Uirongh  the  least  permeable  channels. 
Thns  symbolizing  the  physical  actions  to  which  the 
nervous  system  as  a  whole  is  exposed,  let  us  ask  how  its 
fanctions  will  be  affected  by  changes  of  physiological  con- 
ditions ;  and  how  the  accompanying  subjective  states  will 
be  modified. 

§  255.  Take  first  the  general  variations  which  are  seen 
on  contrasting  certain  mental  traits  of  youth  and  age. 

While  waste  and  repair  are  rapid,  the  ramifying  set  of 
channels  forming  the  nervous  system,  receives  such  a  large 
and  perpetual  influx  at  multitudinous  points,  that  it 
remains  well  filled  notwithstanding  the  large  efflux  con- 
tinuously going  on  at  multitudinous  points.  The  ingoing 
waves  of  molecular  motion  caused  by  peripheral  impres- 
sions, Uberate  from  moment  to  moment,  in  the  sensory 
centres,  larger  waves,  or,  as  we  may  here  call  them,  quick 
gushes  of  the  '^nervous  fluid;"  and  from  the  massive 
plexuses  of  the  higher  centres,  aroused  by  combinations  of 
disturbances  thus  arising,  there  are  added  to  the  contents  of 
the  nervous  system  still  more  powerful  and  continuous 
gushes.  Considering  first  the  physiological  results, 

we  see  that  the  channels  of  the  automatic  nervous  system  are 
filled  to  overflowing.  The  heart  pulsates  powerfully;  the 
alimentary  canal  works  vigorously;  the  lungs  are  well 
inflated;  and  every  glandular  organ  receives  that  continuous 
discharge  which  keeps  up  the  peculiar  molecular  changes 
carried  on  in  it.  Meanwhile  the  voluntary  muscles,  receiv- 
ing their  share  of  this  abundant  efflux,  are  all  in  states  of 
partial  tension,  so  producing  attitudes  characteristic  of 
vigour;  and  they  are  severally  ready  to  contract  with 
great  force,  and  to  keep  up  their  contractions  for  long 
periods.  AmoDg  accompanying  psychical  results, 

we  see  that  the  feelings  of  both  orders  are  vivid :  the 
■imtations  are  distinct  and  the  emotions  lively.     We  see 
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also— «nd  this  it  is  wUch  more  especially  conoems  ns  here 
—that  the  establishment  of  relations  between  feelings  is 
easy,  and  that  the  relations  when  established  are  relative!? 
permanent.  Along  whatever  lines  of  nervous  commnnica- 
tion  are  opened,  discharges  pass  that  are  strong  becaose  tho 
pressure  is  great ;  whence  results  a  great  amount  of  mole- 
cular re-arrangement  along  each  line  taken  by  a  discharge. 
A  subsequent  like  discharge  passes  with  comparative 
facility;  making  the  antecedent  state  easily  produce  the 
consequent  state — ^the  terms  of  the  relation  are  rendered 
coherent — ^the  memory  of  it  is  good. 

The  converse  connexion  of  phenomena  in  advanced  lifoi 
brings  out  more  clearly,  by  contrast,  the  law  we  are  contem- 
plating. In  common  with  the  body  at  large,  the  nervous 
system  is  supplied  with  poorer  blood  circulated  more 
slowly  j  and  hence  when  wasted  it  is  less  rapidly  repaired. 
Its  channels,  therefore,  receive  from  moment  to  moment 
feebler  gushes  of  nervous  fluid;  the  general  pressure  is 
diminished  ;  and  all  the  various  overflowing  gushes  become 
less.  Tho     physiological     results    are    that    the 

actions  of  tho  viscera  go  on  more  slowly.  Digestion  if  not 
positively  difiicult  is  a  sensible  tax ;  and  the  propulsion  of 
blood  to  the  surface  is  no  longer  active  enough  to  contend 
with  any  great  loss  of  heat.  Throughout  the  muscular 
system,  too,  the  failing  nervous  discharge  is  seen ;  alike  in 
the  chronic  relaxation  of  attitude  and  in  the  quick  following 
of  fatigue  upon  exertion.  Psychically,  this  state  is 

one  in  which  the  feelings  aroused  are  less  vivid  and  the  re- 
lations formed  between  them  less  coherent.  For  reading  a 
strong  light  is  required,  taste  and  smell  become  less  keen, 
hearing  grows  dull,  and  there  is  apathy  in  presence  of  cir- 
cumstances which  yield  strong  pleasurable  emotions  to  the 
young.  At  the  same  time  tho  comparative  want  of  cohesion 
between  impressions  is  shown  in  the  inability  to  recollect 
tho  names  of  persons,  tlie  times  of  occurrences,  &c.  And  if 
we  trace  out  the  successive  stages  of  failing  memory,  wo  see 
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Quit  tbey  follow  the  order  inferable  from  the  hypotheaia, 
Garliest  among  the  related  impressions  which  no  longer  so 
cohere  that  one  recalls  another,  are  those  made  by  daily 
trivialitiea — those  represented  in  the  nervons  system  by 
lines  through  which  feeble  discbai^fea  bare  bat  once  passed. 
Interesting  statements  that  are  read,  and  passing  events  of 
considerable  importance,  presently  cease  to  be  recallable ; 
ihongh  like  statements  and  erents  which  date  back  to  early 
life  are  still  recallable :  the  reason  being  that  the  channels 
of  nerrons  commnnication  long  ago  made  by  the  strong 
gfoshea  answering  to  the  vivid  feelings  of  yonth,  remain 
more  permeable  than  those  lately  made  by  the  feebler 
gnshea  answering  to  the  &inter  feelings  of  age.  Passing 
over  many  gradations,  we  come  to  incoherences  of  thought 
in  which  the  place  now  inhabited  is  confounded  with 
places  inhabited  long  ago,  and  the  bnsiness  of  middle 
life  is  referred  to  as  though  transacted  yesterday — inco~ 
herences  implying  that  comparatively  perm^le  channels  arb 
DOW  so  far  deserted  that  the  discharges  along  them  do  not 
aroQse  the  elements  of  these  &miliar  ideas  in  their  propei 
relations.  And  eventually  we  reach  the  extreme  state, 
similarly  explicable,  in  which  even  members  of  the  fomily, 
who  have  been  companions  through  life,  cease  to  be  re- 
cognized. 

§  256.  Let  us  consider  next  certain  general  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  differences  of  bodily  oonstitution. 
Some  of  these,  of  the  same  natures  as  the  foregoing,  we 
will  glance  at  before  passing  to  soma  of  another  nature. 

In  consequence  of  specialities  of  inheritance,  specialities 
of  edncation,  and  specialities  of  mode  of  life,  high  mental 
manifestations  of  certain  kinds  may  go  along  with  weakness  of 
body.  But  classing  such  cases  as  abnormal  deviations  from 
that  constitutional  balance  which  is  needful  for  survival 
through  future  generations ;  and  limiting  oar  attention  to 
cases  where  no  monstrosity  has  been  prodoced  by  nndoe 
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forcmg  of  the  individaal  or  his  ancestors ;  we  sliall^  I  think, 
trace  a  connexion  between  abonnding  phyBioal  vigour  and 
power  of  tainking  and  feeling,  as  well  as  between  Blaggish- 
ness  of  constitation  and  comparatiye  inertness,  inteUectnal 
and  emotional.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  type 

of  man  overflowing  with  mnscolar  energy  that  gives  supe- 
riority in  sports,  games,  and  feats  of  strength;  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  all  orders  of  gpratifications,  sensational  and 
emotional ;  who  acquires  knowledge  easily,  and  retains  it 
tenaciously;  and  who,  after  leaving  the  academic  life 
throughout  which  he  was  marked  by  these  united  traits, 
gains  distinction  partly  because  of  his  mental  activity  (not 
necessarily  of  a  high  order),  and  partly  because  of  the 
strength  of  constitution  which  enables  him  to  bear  intense 
and  prolonged  application.  On  the  other  hand  we 

have  a  type  of  man  whose  bodily  functions  are  slow ;  who 
from  boyhood  upwards  cares  little  for  active  exercises; 
who  even  in  youth  is  indifferent  to  pleasures  which  others 
enjoy  greatly;  who  all  along  finds  learning  laborious;  and 
who,  in  after  life,  lapses  into  apathetic  idleness. 

These  contrasts  between  men  whose  nervous  systems 
work  under  high  pressure  and  under  low  pressure  re- 
spectively, I  draw  less  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
analogy  to  the  contrasts  between  the  young  and  the  old, 
than  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to  accompanying 
contrasts  of  another  kind.  We  have  seen  that  when  the 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system  is  high,  so  that  any 
disturbance  which  facilitates  escape  along  certain  channels 
is  followed  by  a  strong  gush  along  those  channels,  even 
though  they  are  not  very  permeable;  there  is  an  easy 
revival  of  old  connexions  of  ideas  and  a  formation  of 
now  connexions  that  are  very  coherent.  But  there  is 
much  more  than  this.  Interwoven  as  the  higher  nervous 
plexuses  are  in  such  intricate  ways,  in  correspondence 
with  the  intricate  interweaving  of  phenomena,  it  neces- 
sarily happens  that  a  wave  of  nervous  fluid  let  into  one  of 
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thenij  ihoagli  it  escapes  most  largely  along  certain  most 
jMirmeable  channels,  escapes  in  part  along  other  channels 
tjaalb  are  less  permeable.  The  stronger  the  wave  the  greater 
the  number  of  these  snpplementarj  discharges;  and  the 
flirther  do  all  the  discharges^  larger  and  smaller,  make 
themselves  felt — crashing  out  into  more  moltitadinons  and 
lemote  ramifications  of  the  plezoses  they  enter.  Answer- 
ing to  this  physical  result  the  psychical  result  is  the  pro« 
dootion  of  idesB  that  are  more  numerous,  and  more  distinct, 
•ad  more  discursive.  The  area  of  consciousness  simul- 
taneously widens  and  brightens  as  the  pressure  of  the 
aervons  fluid  increases ;  so  that  while  its  near  and  central 
elements  become  clearer,  elements  more  distant  from  the 
centre  come  into  view.  Between  the  two  types 

of  constitution  above  described,  we  see  such  mental  differ-* 
woes  as  are  hence  to  be  inferred.  The  man  whose  nervous 
system  works  under  high  pressure  shows  us  an  abundance 
of  ideas.  He  has  always  something  to  say ;  and  instantly 
finds  words  fit  for  the  occasion.  All  the  proximate  bearings  of 
a  situation  or  an  event  quickly  occur  to  him ;  and  out  of  the 
several  courses  which  almost  simultaneously  suggest  them- 
selves, he  takes  the  appropriate  one.  He  thus  shows 
what  we  call  '^ presence  of  mind;''  and  habitually  trusting 
with  success  to  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  he  has  courage 
in  &cing  diifficulties.  In  the  man  whose  nervous 

system  works  at  low  pressure,  thoughts  come  slowly  in  single 
file  instead  of  rapidly  in  a  column  formed  of  many  almost 
abreast.  The  various  possible  causes  and  consequences  of 
4ach  act  dawn  upon  him  gradually  one  by  one,  and  some 
of  them  not  at  all;  so  that  the  occasion  has  passed  before 
he  has  had  time  to  adjust  himself  to  it.  Finding  that  he  is 
consequently  unable  to  cope  with  men  who  have  ^'  their 
wits  about  them,^'  he  leaves  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
life  and  takes  to  its  quiet  byeways. 

§  257.  That  general  physical  causes  entail  such  general 
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psychical  differences^  we  see  not  only  on  contrasting  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  old  as  weU  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitutionally yivacious  and  the  constitutionally  sluggish, 
but  also  on  contrasting  the  exalted  and  depressed  constitu- 
tional  states  of  the  same  individual. 

Most  persons  have  had  experience  of  a  general  prostra* 
tion  during  which  pleasures  are  accepted  apathetically^ 
while  thinking  is  a  fatigue  and  the  effort  to  recollect  un- 
familiar things  repugnant ;  and  along  with  this  diminished 
cohesion  of  ideas  there  is  a  diminished  number  of  them — 
instead  of  coming  in  a  continuous  crowd  they  come  as  a 
train  of  stragglers.  Conversely,  there  is  an  ex- 

ceptional invigoration,  oflben  traceable  to  some  favourable 
combination  of  conditions,  physical  and  social  (as  an  excur- 
sion  along  with  intimate  friends)  in  which  the  mental  mani- 
festations are  unusually  vivid  and  abundant.  Every  thought 
is  clearly  and  quickly  seized ;  apt  expressions  come  to  the 
mouth  without  hesitation ;  illustrations  are  ready  on  the 
instant ;  long-forgotten  anecdotes  recur ;  and  out  of  the 
flood  of  ideas,  now  so  broad  and  swift,  there  are  readily 
formed  those  complex  combinations  of  likeness  and  differ- 
ence which  constitute  wit,  even  by  those  who  ordinarily 
are  not  witty. 

Clearly  these  opposite  deviations  from  the  mean  state, 
are,  like  the  others,  interpretable  as  caused  by  relatively 
low  pressure,  and  relatively  high  pressure,  throughout  the 
nervous  system. 

§  258.  One  other  variation  of  constitutional  state,  occur- 
riug  daily,  presents  us  with  a  series  of  similar  effects 
similarly  produced. 

The  diminution  of  nervous  efflux  which,  reaching  a  certain 
point,  shows  itself  in  an  increasing  quietude,  lapsing  into 
sleep,  is  accompanied  by  a  descending  series  of  psychical 
activities  conforming  to  the  general  principle  set  fortL 
\\  hen  drowsineaa  begins,  there  is  first  a   failure    of  the 
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feebler  and  more  complex  coimezions  of  ideas^  as  well  as 
a  decreased  quantity  of  ideas.  Thonght  leaves  its  remoter 
and  less-beaten  tracks^  and  confines  its  excursions  to  the 
more  familiar  tracks — common-place  remarks  and  allusions 
take  tbe  place  of  wit  and  speculation.  Gradually  becoming 
limited  to  a  still  narrower  range,  consciousness  is  by-and-bje 
made  up  of  little  else  than  those  almost  automatic  interpre- 
tations of  the  impressions  received  from  things  around 
which  constitute  recognitions  of  them.  And  at  length  when 
the  circulation  has  fallen  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  low 
tide  of  the  nervous  efflux  has  been  reached,  even  the  place 
and  the  persons  are  no  longer  known. 

The  dreams  that  occur  during  the  ensuing  sleep  present 
traits  of  like  meaning.  For  sleep-consciousness,  while 
differing  from  waking  consciousness  mainly  in  being  inde- 
pendent of,  and  uncorrected  by,  impressions  received 
through  the  senses,  differs  also  as  the  consciousness  of  the 
old  does  from  that  of  the  young,  or  that  of  the  inert  from 
that  of  the  vivacious.  Its  elements  are  less  coherent  and 
less  abundant.  An  ordinary  dream  is  so  faint  that  it  is  not 
recallable  unless  thought  of  just  after  waking ;  and  then 
only  a  few  of  its  closing  scenes  are  recallable.  Even  these 
are  not  coherent  over  any  considerable  space ;  but  through 
some  accidental  associations  each  new  act  or  occurrence  leads 
off  into  quite  another  series  of  acts  and  occurrences — ^there 
is  a  perpetual  wandering  away  from  what  was  just  before 
thought  or  intended.  Meanwhile,  the  narrowing  of  the  area 
of  consciousness  is  shown  in  the  absence  of  those  multi- 
tudinous collateral  thoughts  which  the  successive  scenes  are 
fitted  to  arouse,  and  in  the  consequent  acceptance  of  these 
scenes  without  any  sense  of  their  absurdity.  To  dream  of 
flying  and  not  to  suspect  any  illusion,  implies  that  thought 
is  limited  to  a  narrow  train  of  simple  ideas  ;  and  that  there 
are  not  aroused  any  remembrances  of  those  antagonistio 
experiences  and  of  those  general  conceptions  framed  on 
them^  which  are  implied  by  scepticism  and  disbelief. 
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A  yerification  meets  ns  when  we  compare  the  dreams  ac« 
oompanjing  quiet  circalation  of  the  blood,  with  the  dreams 
accompanying  excited  circnlation— either  through  the 
system  as  a  whole  or  through  the  brain  only.  For  under 
conditions  implying  a  higher  rate  of  molecular  change,  and 
consequently  of  nervous  discharge,  than  is  usual  during 
sleep,  the  dreams  become  both  more  vivid  and  more 
rational.  Many  acts  are  performed  in  succession  with  a 
view  to  some  desired  end ;  and  the  earlier  members  of  the 
series  do  not  wholly  disappear  from  consciousness  as  the 
later  arise.  At  the  same  time  the  things  done,  the  means 
used,  the  difficulties  overcome,  are  less  incongruous  with 
waking  experience ;  because  of  the  greater  excursiveness  of 
thought,  and  the  consequent  accompaniment  of  criticism  on 
the  main  current  of  ideas. 

§  259.  Another  class  of  facts  oflTer  a  kindred  problem 
which  admits  of  a  kindred  solution.  I  refer  to  the  psychical 
variations  that  accompany  variations  not  in  the  state  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  but  in  the  states  of  its  different 
parts. 

Given  a  nervous  system  in  any  constitutional  condition, 
what  will  happen  to  the  rest  if  one  portion  of  it  is  greatly 
excited  ?  Supposing  large  demands  to  be  made  on  the 
general  supply  of  nervous  fluid  by  a  powerful  discharge  in 
one  direction,  what  will  be  the  effects  on  discharges  in  other 
directions  ?  The  question  is  not  by  any  means  simple ;  for 
ordinarily  a  nervous  action  is  accompanied  by  an  invigorated 
pulse  and  a  raised  respiration,  whence  it  results  that  being 
better  supplied  with  materials,  the  nervous  system  generates 
more  nervous  fluid.  XJp  to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  the 
efflux  in  the  performance  of  some  one  kind  of  function,  has 
the  effect  of  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  the  generaJ 
efflux.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those  modes  of 
nervous  expenditure  which  bring  with  them  increased  ex- 
citements o£  t\ie  ^en.^\t\ons  and  emotions.      Nevertheless 
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ttiore  is  reason  to  sospect  that  some  effects  sack  as  the 
hypothesis  implies  are  produced. 

When  mnscolar  effort  is  suddenly  pushed  to  excess,  say 
by  running  a  long  way  at  full  speed  or  by  climbing  a  mono* 
tain  till  forced  to  desist  by  want  of  breath,  the  power  of 
thinking  is  appreciably  diminished.  Though  it  remains 
easy  to  unite  ideas  in  simple  combinations,  it  becomeb 
difficult  to  unite  them  in  complex  combinations — a  meta- 
physical question  demands  a  greater  mental  effort  than  can 
be  made.  The  emotions  undergo  a  like  enfeeblemcnt — a 
temporary  apathy  ensues.  That  is  to  say,  an  excessive  ab- 
Btra^irof  nervous  fluid  diminishes  so  much  the  general 
pressure  throughout  the  nervous  system,  that  no  dis- 
charges take  place  along  the  less  permeable  channels.  It  is 
true  that  the  aeration  of  the  blood  falls  in  arrear,  and  that 
diminished  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  thus  becomes  a  part- 
cause  of  these  effects;  but  we  shall  find  evidence  that 
it  is  only  a  part-cause.  For  the  alleged  con- 

nexion of  phenomena  is  quite  clearly  shown  on  passing 
to  those  nervous  discharges  which  have  not  increased 
excitements  of  feeling^  as  their  concomitants.  When 
the  muscles  and  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  at  work, 
the  heart  and  lungs  have  their  actions  raised ;  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  nervous  energy  is  thereby  favoured.  But  their 
activity  brings  no  such  increased  evolution  of  nervous 
energy  as  does  that  of  the  locomotive  organs;  since  their 
activity  neither  yields  direct  sensations,  nor  incidentally 
entails  more  vivid  and  varied  perceptions  and  ideas,  with 
the  feelings  immediate  and  remote  which  they  imply. 
Consequently,  the  abstraction  of  nervous  fluid  by  the 
stomach  when  food  has  been  put  into  it,  is  an  almost  un- 
compensated deduction  from  the  general  supply  of  nervous 
fluid.  In  youth  the  mental  effect  is  not  much  felt ;  but  in 
middle  life  and  after,  we  see  that  the  digestion  of  a  heavy 
meal  (at  least  in  the  absence  of  social  excitements)  entails 
such  a  diminution  of  pressure  througliou\»  Mci^   T\sr«vi<Qak 
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Bjstem,  that  only  the  simple  and  coherent  relations  of  ideafl 
are  formed  with  facility.  Processes  of  thought  which  implj 
discharges  through  involved  sets  of  channels  that  are  not 
very  permeable,  are  performed  with  difficulty.  There  is  a 
disinclination  to  mental  work  as  well  as  to  bodily  work ;  and 
not  uncommonly,  the  overflow  so  far  fails  that  even  the 
simpler  relations  of  ideas  becoming  faint  and  confused,  there 
presently  follows  the  unconsciousness  of  sleep. 

§  260.  More  special  antagonisms,  akin  to  these  in  their 
natures  and  eflFects,  may  be  traced.  A  very  strong  emotion 
makes  such  a  draught  on  the  supply  of  nervous  fluid  as  to 
incapacitate  the  intellect  throughout  much  of  its  higher 
sphere.  Conceptions  that  come  in  the  lines  of  production 
and  discharge  of  the  emotion,  may  be  formed  with  facility 
and  vividness  (though  in  some  persons  even  these  fall  into 
confusion) ;  but  conceptions  unconnected  with  the  occasion, 
especially  of  kinds  that  are  abstract  or  involved,  become  for 
the  time  impossible.  There  seems  some  reason  to 

think  that,  conversely,  great  expenditure  of  energy  in 
intense  intellectual  action  is  accompanied  by  a  temporary 
diminution  of  emotional  sensibility.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  long-continued  intellectual  absorption,  of  a  kind 
which  has  little  or  no  emotional  excitement  for  its  accom- 
paniment, leads  to  a  permanent  enfeeblement  of  the  emo- 
tions. Indeed,  there  is  an  antagonism  of  different  faculties 
that  appears  to  necessitate  this — competing  with  one 
another  as  they  do  for  supplies  of  energy  and  materials 
from  the  same  general  stock. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  solution  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  is  that  afforded  of  the  aberrations  which 
emotions  produce  among  intellectual  processes.  When  we 
remember  that  the  plexuses  co-operating  in  any  involved 
mental  act,  are  made  up  ot  multitudinous  channels  of  various 
degrees  of  permeability,  we  shall  see  that  the  mental  act 
can  bo  properly  pertoTm^i  owl^  yrhen  the  discharges  through 
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the  co-operating  plexases  take  place  under  the  normal 
pressure.  As  before  shown^  the  least  permeable  plexuses 
are  the  first  to  become  functionally  inactive  as  the  pressure 
diminishes ;  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the  same 
reason^  the  least  permeable  parts  of  each  plexus  will  as  the 
pressure  diminishes  have  their  discharges  appreciably  en- 
feebled before  the  more  permeable  parts.  But  right  mental 
adjustments^  implying  accurate  nervous  co-ordinations^ 
depend  on  the  maintenance  of  due  proportions  among 
the  strengths  of  the  discharges;  and  anything  that 
alters  these  proportions  interferes  with  the  adjustments. 
Necessarily^  then^  a  strong  emotion  disturbs  the  intel- 
lectual balance.  Both  derangements  of  simple  percep- 
tions and  derangements  of  complex  judgments  show 
ua  this.  Among  derangements   of  perceptions, 

I  may  refer  in  passing  to  those  which  great  fear 
produces — ^the  misinterpretation  of  visual  impressions  being 
in  this  state  of  mind  very  marked.  But  examples  that  are 
better^  because  the  effects  are  numerically  measurable,  occur 
among  those  who  play  games  of  skill.  If  when  about  to 
make  a  stroke  at  billiards  any  emotion  has  been  raised,  by 
the  presence  of  spectators  or  otherwise,  failure  is  very  apt  to 
result;  and  this  though  the  heart's  action  and  the  mus- 
cular tone  are  not  appreciably  affected.  The  cause  is 
clear.  Success  presupposes  great  exactness  in  the  ratios 
among  the  many  combined  contractions,  and  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  them  all  to  the  many  combined  impressions;  the 
ratios  among  which  have  also  to  be  exactly  appreciated. 
But  when  a  great  draught  of  nervous  fluid  to  the  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  occupied  in  an  emotion,  has  diminished 
the  pressure  under  which  these  sensory  and  motor  discharges 
are  made  through  the  co-operating  plexuses,  the  ratios 
among  the  actions  of  their  parts  are  so  far  changed  that  the 
oo-ordination    becomes    imperfect.  That  among 

those  higher  intellectual  actions  we  class  as  judgments^  ' 
Uke  disturbance  leads  to  a  like  derangement,  is  obTiov 
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Take  a  case.  To  decide  which  of  several  results  will  most 
likely  follow  some  step^  say  in  a  negociation^  implies  repro- 
sentations  of  them  as  caused  by  complex  motives  and 
circamstances.  These  several  results  rise  in  consciousneafi 
with  different  degrees  of  vividness  and  pertinacity ;  and  to 
believe  that  one  of  them  will  occur^  is  to  feel  that  this  one 
persists  in  consciousness  more  decidedly  than  the  others— 
the  greater  persistence  being  determined  by  some  prepon- 
derance of  kindred  experiences.  But  dae  proportion  among 
the  tendencies  of  these  several  representations  to  arise  and 
continue^  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  pressure 
of  nervous  fluid.  This  is  interfered  with  both  locally  and 
generally  by  strong  emotions.  In  the  first  plsice^  the 
particular  emotions  excited  in  reference  to  the  question 
at  issue,  perturb  the  judgment  by  increasing  the  discharge 
along  those  lines  of  representation  that  further  their  own 
excitement.  In  the  second  place,  these  particular  emotions, 
or  any  other  emotions,  perturb  the  judgment  by  affecting 
the  general  supply  of  nervous  fluid.  Under  the  high  tide 
which  extreme  elation  implies,  the  nervous  discharges  pass 
easily  along  the  less  permeable  channels,  and  the  feebler 
representations  are  raised  more  nearly  to  a  level  with 
stronger  ones,  so  that  discrimination  becomes  less  easy; 
whence  it  happens  that  improbable  results  of  a  desired  kind 
are  thought  probable.  While  under  a  state  of  depressed 
spirits,  judgment  fails  because  the  proportions  among  the 
nervous  discharges  are  interfered  with  in  an  opposite  way. 

§  261.  Fully  to  explain  these  last  derangements  of  judg- 
ment, however,  we  must  take  into  account  one  further  cUss 
of  variations  among  the  mental  activities.  In  entering  on 
this  class,  I  find  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  a  promise 
made  in  §  128 ;  where,  after  propounding  an  hypothesis 
respecting  the  natures  of  pleasures  and  pains,  it  was  hinted 
that  some  verification  would  be  furnished  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  argument.    'We  ^a^^  Teason  to  think  "  that  while  Plej^ 
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■ores  and  Pains  are  partly  constitated  of  those  local  and 
conspicuous  elements  of  feeling  directly  aroused  by  special 
stimuli^  they  are  largely^  if  not  mainly^  composed  of  secon- 
dary elements  of  feeling  aroused  indirectly  by  diffused 
stimulation  of  the  nervous  system/'  Here  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  further  reasons  for  thinking  this  are  now 
apparent ;  and  what  further  solations  they  introduce  us  to< 

That  every  special  pleasure  or  pain^  peripheral  or  central^ 
does  produce  a  diffused  effect  is  clear.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  that  this  is  a  corollary  from  the  foregoing  argument : 
I  mean  that  it  is  shown  experimentally.  Beyond  the  familiar 
fact  that  each  strong  sensation  or  emotion  affects  the  action 
of  the  hearty  we  have  the  fact  that  the  accompanying  gush 
of  nervous  fluids  spreading  along  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves., 
changes  the  state  of  the  arteries  throughout  the  whole  body. 
Much  more  then  does  it  spread  through  those  more  directly- 
related  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  seats  of  con- 
scious actions.  What  remains  here  to  inquire^  then^  is  how 
far  the  diffusion  is  specialized  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling. 

In  tracing  out  the  genesis  of  emotions,  we  have  seen  that 
tiie  plexuses  which  co-ordinate  certain  clustered  impres- 
sions received  from  without,  with  the  combined  actions 
appropriate  to  them,  are  necessarily  entangled  with 
Idndred  plexuses  that  perform  kindred  co-ordinations. 
We  have  inferred  that  when  a  particular  plexus  is 
excited,  it  immediately  excites  the  mass  of  kindred 
plexuses  with  which  it  is  organized — the  result  being  that 
the  feelings  proper  to  this  mass  of  excited  plexuses  are 
aroused,  and  in  their  multitudinous  but  vague  aggregate, 
constitute  the  accompanying  emotion.  But  the  process  does 
not  end  here.  This  mass  of  plexuses  thus  excited  has  to 
discharge  itself;  and  the  question  now  to  be  asked  is — ^what 
general  directions  will  its  discharge  take,  and  what  will  be 
the  general  nature  of  the  produced  feelings  ?  The  answer 
ji  tlds.    Any  excited  mass  of  plexuses  will  discharge  itself 
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into  the  masses  of  plexuses  with  which  it  has  most  in 
oommon^  and  these  into  others  similarly  related  to  them. 
Now  the  plexuses  in  which  one  kind  of  pleasurable  emotion 
is  seated,  must  have  much  in  common  with  the  plexuses  in 
which  some  other  kinds  of  pleasurable  emotions  ore  seated; 
seeing  that  the  external  plexuses  of  phenomena  to  which 
they  refer  have  much  in  common,  and  frequently  occur 
together.  The  smiles  and  tones  expressing  affection  are 
approached  by  those  expressing  approbation.  The  natural 
language  of  approbation  is  a  good  deal  like  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  benevolent  feeling.  The  manner  of  one  who  acts 
kindly  to  us  is  similar  to  the  manner  which  on  many  past 
occasions  has  preceded  and  accompanied  the  receipt  of 
kindnesses,  and  arouses  a  dim  consciousness  of  pleasures 
that  are  followed — ^perhaps  of  agreeable  society,  perhaps  of 
beautiful  scenery,  perhaps  of  field  sports,  perhaps  of  all 
these.  Evidently,  then,  the  tendency  is  for  any  one  pleasur- 
able emotion  to  discharge  itself  in  partially  exciting  plea- 
surable emotions  of  other  kinds;  so  that,  more  or  les^ 
remotely,  all  kinds  of  pleasures  come  to  be  ideally  presented 
in  a  faint  way.  Bat  since  besides  being  faint  they  are  so 
multitudinous  and  so  various  in  quality,  the  resulting  con- 
sciousness is  wholly  indefinite ;  and  can  be  described  onlj 
as  a  sense  of  satisfaction  or  of  happiness.  Similarly  with 
pains.  A  particular  form  of  bodily  suffering  produced  by 
internal  derangement,  is  linked  by  near  resemblance  with 
other  forms  of  bodily  suffering  so  produced ;  some  of  these 
by  their  localities  and  qualities  are  associated  in  conscious- 
ness with  the  pains  caused  by  external  cuts  and  bruises ; 
some  of  these,  again,  are  connected  in  experience  with  the 
impressions  received  from  creatures  about  to  inflict  bodily 
injuries  on  us  ;  and,  of  such  impressions,  some  have  much  in 
common  with  those  received  from  men  who,  if  they  do  not 
threaten  bodily  injuries,  are  likely  to  do  something  that  will 
be  positively  or  negatively  painful  to  us  in  its  ultimate 
results.      Hence  a  special   pain,   or  rather   the   liberated 
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^ei  /oa3  flaid  which  occurrence  of  it  implies^  discharging 
itself  along  lines  of  least  resistance^  partially  awakens  ideas 
of  associated  pains^  and  through  these  a  vaguer  conscious- 
ness of  pains  more  distantly  related^  till  by  its  ultimate 
diffusion  there  is  generated  an  obscure  feeling  of  discomfort 
or  nnhappiness.  And  hence  results  the  peculiaority  before 
pointed  out  (§  128)  that  the  total  consciousness  pro- 
duced by  a  particular  pleasure  (or  pain)  is  much  more  like 
the  total  consciousness  produced  by  other  particular  plea* 
Bures  (or  pains)  than  is  the  initial  feeling  which  arouses  it 
like  the  initial  feelings  which  arouse  them. 

By  joining  with  this  conception  the  inferences  reached 
above^  it  becomes  possible  to  account  for  a  remaining 
psychical  variation  of  a  seemingly  mysterious  nature.  How 
docs  it  happen  that  a  certain  state  of  the  circulation^  or  of 
the  bloody  or  of  both^  causes  in  consciousness  a  predomi- 
nance  of  painful  ideas  and  a  vague  feeling  of  misery ;  while 
another  state  of  the  circulation^  or  of  the  blood,  or  of  both, 
causes  a  predominance  of  pleasurable  ideas,  backed  by  a 
general  sense  of  content  or  even  of  exhilaration — and  this, 
toOj  in  presence  of  the  same  circumstances  ?  We  find  no 
answer  in  any  recognized  laws  of  psychical  action;  nor  does 
any  answer  seem  deducible  from  established  principles  of 
nerve-physiology.  We  shall,  however,  find  an  answer  in 
that  synthesis  of  the  two  which  we  are  here  pursuing. 

The  diffusion  of  nervous  discharges  is  ordinarily  still 
wider  than  I  have  just  described  it  to  be — ^is  indeed,  as  at 
first  indicated,  universal.  When  the  initial  feelings  are  of 
a  pleasurable  kind,  the  diffusion  is  predominantly  in  the 
direction  of  associated  pleasurable  feelings ;  and  con- 
versely when  the  initial  feelings  are  of  a  painful  kind.  But 
the  diffusion  is  never  exclusively  in  either  direction,  because 
the  initial  feelings  of  either  kind  are  not  separable  from 
accompanying  initial  feelings  which^  if  not  of  the  opposite 
kind;  are  stiU  of  a  kind  related  to  both — ^namely,  the  in- 
different feelings.     The  sights  and  sounds,  the  sensations 
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of  touch  and  moscolar  tension^  which  form  ihe  mads  of  oar 
definite  consciousness  from  moment  to  moment,  are  connected 
in  experience  with  both  pleasures  and  pains ;  and,  unless 
when  combined  in  particular  ways,  they  tend  to  arouse 
ideas  of  the  one  kind  as  much  as  ideas  of  the  other.  Ordi^ 
narily,  therefore,  that  background  of  consciousness  which 
constitutes  our  "  state  of  mind,''  as  distinguished  from  our 
passing  sensations,  perceptions,  and  ideas,  is  a  neutral  com- 
pound in  which  the  aggregate  of  perpetually-nascent  plea* 
Burable  feelings  is  fused  with  the  aggregate  of  perpetually- 
nascent  painful  feelings.  Equanimity  may  be  compared  to 
white  light,  which,  though  composed  of  numerous  colours 
is  colourless ;  while  pleasurable  and  painful  moods  of  miad 
may  be  compared  to  the  modifications  of  light  that  result 
from  increasing  the  proportions  of  some  rays  or  decreasing 
the  proportions  of  others.  "  But  how,"  it  will  be  asked, 
"  does  this  interpretation  help  us  to  explain  the  genesis  of 
mental  depression  and  mental  elation  f  Following  out  the 
simile,  may  it  not  bo  said  that  as,  by  intensifying  combus- 
tion we  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  without  altering 
its  quality,  so,  by  exalting  nervous  action  we  ought  simply 
to  increase  the  vividness  of  consciousness  without  altering  its 
quality  V  The  reason  for  answering  in  the  negative  is  this. 
One  of  the  laws  of  association  is  that  the  stronger  the 
feelings  connected  in  experience  the  more  easily  does  the 
one  subsequently  recall  the  other ;  and  the  physical  counter- 
part of  this  law  we  have  found  to  be  that  the  channel  taken 
by  any  nervous  discharge  is  made  the  more  permeable  in 
proportion  as  the  discharge  is  augmented.  Now  pains  in 
general  are  more  intense  than  pleasures  in  generaL  Indeed, 
as  was  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  two  (§  123),  pains 
of  the  positive  order  result  from  the  excesses  of  actions 
which  in  lower  degrees  are  pleasurable.  Other  things 
being  equal  then  (that  is  to  say  the  comparison  being  made 
between  pleasures  and  pains  belonging  to  the  same  class  and 
that  have  been  avmilarly  repeated  in  experience)  the  idea  of 
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A  pain  follows  its  antecedent  into  conscioosness  moro  rt'avlily 
than  the  idea  of  pleasore.  On  the  other  hand,  pleasurt^s, 
though  less  intense,  are  more  numerous,  and  are  moro 
Tariously  linked  with  other  elements  of  mind.  Sotting  out 
with  the  mass  of  indifferent  feelings  forming  our  onliaary 
percept iye  consciousness,  we  may  say  that  in  the  *'  state  of 
mind  "  which  is  its  background,  there  are  nascent  a  smnll 
number  of  painful  feelings  that  are  strong,  a  larger  uumbor 
df  pleasurable  feelings  that  are  less  strong,  and  a  muoh 
larger  number  of  feelings  that  are  but  slightly  pleasuntblo : 
their  respective  cohesions  with  the  indifferent  fooling^  bo. 
coming,  for  the  reasons  given,  less  strong  as  they  booomo 
more  numerous.  This  being  understood,  wo  luivo 

now  only  to  ask  how  variations  of  pressure  throughout  tho 
nervous  system  will  operate,  to  reach  tho  solution  wo  sock. 
When  this  pressure  is  high,  the  less  permeable  linos  of  din- 
charge,  answering  to  the  feebler  associations  among  our 
pleasurable  feelings,  are  filled  by  the  escaping  currents ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  ideas  of  pleasure  growA  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  strength.  As  the  prossuro  auginonts, 
this  diffused  consciousness  of  pleasure  boars  an  inoruiiMing 
ratio  to  the  diffused  consciousness  of  pain-^so  pruduririg  in 
its  ascending  degrees  a  sense  of  satisfiustion,  of  hiippint^MH,  nf 
joy  for  which  no  reason  can  be  given.  ('iinlriiri^ 

wise,  a  failing  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  boiiig  followml  by 
cessation  of  the  efflux  along  the  least  purmrmblo  linoH  uf  din- 
charge,  and  presently  by  its  cessation  along  linos  noxt  to 
these  in  their  small  permeability,  it  inevitably  liappons  that 
as  the  pressure  goes  on  diminishing,  the  aggregate  of  faintly- 
aroused  pleasurable  feelings  bears  a  decreasing  ratio  to  the 
aggregate  of  faintly-aroused  painful  feelings.  And  when 
the  pressure  has  fallen  so  low  that  currents  pass  only  along 
very  permeable  lines,  it  results  that  the  diffused  con- 
sciousness, or  vague  background  to  our  definite  perceptions 
and  ideas,  comes  to  be  composed  mainly  of  the  aggre*^*^-*  of 
iiSintly-aroused  painful  feelings— so  producing  glo 
STonndless  fear,  and  despair. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

KVIDENCB   FROM   ABNORMAL   VARIATIONS. 

§  262.  In  caase  and  consequence^  the  case  with  whidi 
the  last  chapter  closed  introduces  us  to  variations  of  the 
abnormal  class.  States  of  body  and  mind  like  that 
described,  passing  from  the  temporary  into  the  permanent, 
become  nervous  disorders ;  presenting  us  with  many 
psychical  disturbances  accompanying  many  physical  dis- 
turbances. 

We  need  not  trace  over  again  in  these  cases  the  relation 
between  decreased  genesis  of  nervous  fluid  and  failure  of 
mental  power ;  for  the  relation  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  the  aged  and  in  the  constitu- 
tionally sluggish — there  is  a  like  failure  of  memory,  a  Hke 
narrowing  of  the  area  of  consciousness  as  shown  in 
diminished  excursiveness  of  thought,  and  a  Uke  want  of 
readiness  in  moments  of  emergency.  But  there  is  one  other 
trait  of  nervous  debility  not  hitherto  pointed  out,  on  which 
a  few  words  may  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  accompanying 
change  of  character,  or  modification  of  the  emotional  nature. 

Even  small  ebbings  of  the  nervous  fluid,  hardly  to  be 
called  abnormal,  produce  slight  modifications  of  this  kind ; 
as  is  observable  in  children.  The  highest  co-ordinatincr 
plexuses  being  in  them  the  least  developed,  children  betray 
more  quickly  than  adults  any  defective  action  of  these 
ploxuses  i   and  the;y  habitually  do  this  when  the   general 
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nervous  pressure  is  below  par.  Sluggisliness  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal^  implying  partial  fiedlare  of  nutrition  ard 
decreased  genesis  of  energy^  is  accompanied  by  firetfulness-^ 
by  a  display  of  the  lower  impulses  uncontrolled  by  the 
higher.  It  is,  however,  in  the  chronically  nervous, 

whose  blood,  deteriorated  in  quality  and  feebly  propelled, 
fidls  to  keep  up  a  due  activity  of  molecular  change^  that  we 
see  this  connexion  of  phenomena  most  clearly.  The 
irascibility  of  persons  in  this  state  is  matter  of  common 
remark ;  and  irascibility  implies  a  relative  inactivity  of  the 
superior  feelings.  It  results  when  a  sudden  discharge,  sent 
by  a  pain  or  annoyance  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  painful  and  annoying  agencies,  is 
unaccompanied  by  a  discharge  through  those  plexuses  which 
adjust  the  conduct  to  many  circumstances  instead  of  a 
single  circumstance.  That  deficient  genesis  of  nervous  fluid 
accounts  for  this  loss  of  emotional  balance,  is  a  corollary  from 
all  that  has  gone  before.  The  plexuses  which  co-ordinate 
the  defensive  and  destructive  activities,  and  in  which  are 
seated  the  accompanying  feelings  of  antagonism  and  anger^ 
are  inherited  from  all  antecedent  races  of  creatures, 
and  are  therefore  well  organized — so  well  organized 
that  the  child  in  arms  shows  them  in  action.  But  the  plexuses 
which,  by  connecting  and  co-ordinating  a  variety  of 
inferior  plexuses,  adapt  the  behaviour  to  a  variety  of  ex- 
ternal requirements,  have  been  but  recently  evolved;  so 
that,  besides  being  extensive  and  intricate,  they  are  formed 
of  much  less  permeable  channels.  Hence  when  the  nervous 
system  is  not  fully  charged,  these  latest  and  highest 
structuros  are  the  first  to  fail.  Instead  of  being  instant  to 
act,  their  actions,  if  appreciable  at  all,  come  too  late  to 
check  the  actions  of  the  subordinate  structures.* 

*  A  verification  teems  worth  ^*™^»g  The  ileeplewneti  often  acoom- 
panying  nenrona  debility,  aometimea  leada  to  the  oofiaaJMial  vm  ol  morphia. 
A  doae  of  thia  in  ezceia  of  the  need*  oaaaiag  ondM  aarvou  atimslatton 
an^  waate,  with  ezdiement  of  tha  hairtTa  aolioi^  MteOs  a  sahitqnwit 
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§  263.  Among  deviations  towards  a  morbid  state  of  aa 
opposite  kind^  let  us  first  note  such  as  are  apt  to  follow 
temporary  and  local  excitations*  These  arise  by  insensible 
steps  oat  of  the  ordinary  deviations  which  accompany 
functional  activity. 

Each  part  of  the  bndn^  like  the  brain  as  a  whole  and 
like  every  other  organ^  requires,  during  the  performance  of 
its  function,  an  augmented  supply  of  blood.     And  of  a 
cerebral  plexus  it  doubtless  holds  as  of  a  gland,  that  when 
called  into  action,  the  stimulus    sent   to    the  vaso-motor 
centre   is  reflected  to  the  vessels   of  the    part,  in   such 
way  as    to    cause    dilatation    of   them.      During    health, 
and    when     the    plexus    has    not    been    too    persistently 
exercised,  this  increased  flow  of  blood  through  it  ceases 
soon  after  the  demand  ceases.     But  extreme   continoance 
of    the    activity    even    in     those    who    have    well-toned 
vascular  systems,  and  very  moderate  continuance  of  it  in 
those   whoso  vascular  systems  are  relaxed,  leads   to   local 
congestion  lasting  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  there  then 
occurs  a  more  or  less  abnormal  genesis  of  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness.     Strong  persons  frequently  illus- 
trate this  truth  on  landing  after  a  sea- voyage  of  a  day  or 
two  :  they  continue  for  hours  to  have  illusive  perceptions 
of  rolling  and  pitching.     And  where,  as  in  nervous  people, 
the  cerebral  blood  vessels  easily  lose  their  contractility,  it 
commonly  happens  that  a  subject  discussed,  or  even  thought 
about  with  much  intensity,  monopolizes  consciousness  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  in  spite   of  efibrts   to    exclude   it — 
often  thus   preventing  sleep.     Such  congestions  of  cerebral 
plexuses    have  various    degrees    of  duration — occasionally 

further  decrease  in  the  genesis  of  nervous  fluid ;  and  the  irritability  and 
explosiveness  then  become  greater  than  usual.  There  seems  reason  to 
think,  too,  that  habitual  opium-eaters,  in  whom  this  worst  state  has  been 
made  chronic,  have  these  highest  plexuses  almost  paralyzed ;  and  are  thus 
bereft  of  the  feelings  which  should  adjust  their  conduct  in  its  remoter  and 
more  complex  bearings.  The  lives  of  Coleridge  and  De  Qnincey  fumisb 
illustrationi 
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causing  perversions  in  tlie  currents  of  ideas  persistent 
enoQgh  to  attract  the  notice  of  those  around.  We 

find  here  a  further  verification  of  the  hypothesis.  Blood 
being  needful  for  the  performance  of  function^  and  the 
activity  of  function  beings  other  things  equals  proportionate 
to  the  supply  of  bloody  it  naturally  happens  that  a  con« 
tinuance  of  the  supply  after  the  demand  for  function  has 
oeased^  causes  undue  readiness  to  resume  function.  When^ 
among  the  data  of  psychology^  we  dealt  with  relations 
between  blood  and  nervous  action  and  feelings  we  saw  that 
an  excess  of  blood  at  the  periphery  of  the  nervous  system. 
as  in  an  inflamed  part  of  the  skin,  is  accompanied  by  ex^ 
treme  sensitiveness :  the  molecular  change  then  set  up  in 
the  disturbed  end  of  a  nerve^  is  so  great  as  to  send  an 
unduly  powerful  discharge  to  the  point  where  feeling  is 
aroused.  If  we  transfer  these  conditions  from  periphery 
to  centre^  we  at  once  see  how  this  abnormal  genesis  of  ideas 
results.  As  nervous  discharges  of  all  kinds  are  diffased 
and  re-diffased  until  they  affect  the  whole  nervous  system^ 
we  must  regard  every  sensation^  every  thought^  every 
emotion^  as  a  propagator  of  disturbances^  strong  or  weak^ 
throughout  the  cerebral  masses.  The  reverberations  reach- 
ing  plexuses  in  their  ordinary  states^  draw  from  them  but 
feeble  reactions^  and  accompanying  faint  additions  to  the 
general  body  of  consciousness.  But  when  the  reverbera- 
tions reach  plexuses  made  unduly  sensitive  by  the  presence 
of  much  bloody  the  reactions  of  their  elements  are  unduly 
strong — ^the  gushes  of  nervous  fluid  liberated^  escaping 
along  the  habitual  lines  of  discharge^  arouse  the  correlative 
states  of  consciousness  not  faintly  but  vividly ;  and  these, 
standing  out  from  the  background  of  consciousness^  becomo 
the  predominant  thoughts  and  feelings. 

If  these  physical  processes  are  extended  to  the  whole 
brain^  there  result  multitudinous  vivid  ideas  not  of  one  kind 
but  of  many  kinds.  All  the  cerebral  plexuses  being 
rendered  by  excess  of  blood  unduly  sensitive^  as  well  aa 
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initiators  of  unduly  strong  disturbances^  consciouftnoss  bo- 
comes  a  torrent  of  intense  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  if 
instead  of  congestion  we  have  inflammation^  order  and  pro- 
portion among  the  thoughts  and  feelings  are  quite  lost — 
there  is  delirium. 

§  264.  Prom  temporary  insanity,  partial  op  general,  of 
the  kind  caused  by  partial  or  general  derangements  of  cir- 
culation, congestive  or  inflammatory,  through  the  cerebral 
plexuses,  we  pass  to  the  kind  of  permanent  insanity  that 
ensues  when  such  derangements  of  circulation  become  per- 
manent. 

If  nutrition  of  a  cerebral  plexus  is  much  raised,  or  much 
altered  in  kind,  by  great  excess  of  blood,  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  initiated  are  likely  to  be  intensified  to  a  degree 
that  constitutes  them  illusions — ^we  get  monomania.  Carry- 
ing out  the  analogy  above  indicated,  we  may  say  that  as  a 
touch  on  an  iu  flamed  surface  of  skin  arouses  as  much  feeling 
as  a  cut  would  ordinarily  do;  so  a  hyperaemic  nervous 
plexus  excited  by  some  slight  disturbance,  reacts  as 
violently  as  it  would  ordinarily  do  only  after  a  very 
strong  disturbance :  the  correlative  psychical  efiect  being 
the  production  of  ideas  that  are  unduly  vivid — so  vivid  some- 
times as  to  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  per- 
ceptions. Supposing  this  state  lasts,  structural  changes 
occur  in  all  the  tissues  implicated.  Greatly  exalting  for  a  time 
the  rate  of  molecular  change,  producing  thickening  and 
deposits,  and  leaving  a  degradation  of  structure  inconsistent 
with  the  due  discharge  of  function,  the  hyperaemia  may, 
after  making  the  correlative  psychical  states  unduly  vivid, 
end  in  enfeebling  them — so  entailing  a  changed  form  of 
mental  affection. 

If  a  chronic  vascular  derangement,  or  derangement  of 
nutrition  otherwise  caused,  extends  to  many  or  all  of  the 
cerebral  plexuses,  general  insanity  would  seem  fairly  in- 
ferable.    Should  it  be  said  that  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
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rate  of  tissue-metamorphosis  thronghoat  tlie  cerebnim  at 
largOj  either  by  increase  or  decrease^  wonld  seem  only  to 
necessitate  a  corresponding  exaltation  or  depression  of  all 
the  mental  powers^  and  not  a  derangement  of  them^  I  reply 
88  before  (§  260)  that  derangement  of  them  is  implied  by 
any  disturbance  of  the  proportions  among  the  intensities  of 
states  of  conscionsness^  and  that  snch  disturbance  is  caused 
by  anything  that  modifies  them  all  indiscriminately.  K  the 
strengths  of  the  nervous  discharges  are  so  raised  that  those 
passing  along  the  less  permeable  channels  set  up  molecular 
changes,  and  arouse  correlative  feelings,  ahnost  or  quite  as 
strong  as  the  sensations  aroused  by  peripheral  stimuli,  the 
gradations  that  normaUy  exiat  among  states  of  consciousness 
in  respect  of  their  degreesof  vividness  and  degrees  of  cohesion, 
areeither  destroyed  or  seriously  altered— judgment  beingper- 
verted  to  a  proportionate  extent.  And  a  perversion  of  judg* 
ment  wiU  likewise  result  if,  firom  an  opposite  physical  cause, 
some  of  the  states  of  consciousness  become  too  faint  or 
disappear. 

It  is  needful  to  add  that  though  thus  far  chronic  vascular 
derangements,  and  derangements  of  local  nutrition  entailed 
by  them,  have  been  named  as  causes  of  insanity,  the  implica- 
tion that  they  are  the  only  causes  is  by  no  means  intended. 
Effete  matters  may,  if  they  accumulate  in  the  blood,  produce 
molecular  disturbances  in  the  nervous  centres  through  which 
they  are  continually  carried ;  and  molecular  disturbances  so 
set  up  wiU  have  for  their  concomitants  disorders  of  the  mental 
states.  Or  instead  of  a  normal  product  of  decomposition 
that  has  not  been  duly  excreted,  some  introduced  virus,  or 
some  morbid  matter  arising  from  constitutional  disease,  may, 
by  thus  acting  as  an  irritant,  perturb  the  currents  of 
thoughts  and  feelings.  That  an  impure  blood  is  thus  a  pos- 
sible, and  indeed  a  probable,  cause  of  insanity,  we  find  good 
reason  for  believing. 

§  265.  For  we  bring  04  a  species  of  tampiMif  luwiity  by 
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putting  certain  poisons  into  the  blood.  Substances  whicli, 
like  opium  and  hashisb^  exalt  the  rate  of  molecular  cbangf 
in  the  nervous  centres^  so  intensify  the  feelings  and  ideas  as 
to  cause  illusions. 

I  need  not  follow  out  in  detail  the  parallelism  between  the 
effects  of  increased  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  produced  by 
these  drugs  and  increased  pressure  otherwise  produced. 
Here^  as  before^  there  is  such  exaltation  of  ideal  feelings  as 
brings  them  near  to  real  feelings  in  distinctness;  such 
strengthening  of  the  relations  among  them  as  causes  fSedling 
memories  to  arise  with  clearness ;  such  facility  in  the  forma- 
tion of  remote  and  complex  connexions  of  thoughts  as 
constitutes  a  transfigured  imagination ;  and  such  widening 
of  consciousness  as  changes  its  quiet  flow  into  a  flood. 

One  thing  only  will  I  draw  attention  to— the  verification 
yielded  of  a  foregoing  hypothesis  respecting  the  genesis  of 
"  states  of  mind/'  As  a  corollary  from  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion translated  into  terms  of  nervous  action,  we  concluded 
that  when  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  low,  the  diffused 
discharges  will  be  so  distributed  that  the  faintly  revived 
feelings  of  pain  will  preponderate;  that  when  the  nervous 
pressure  is  up  to  par,  the  aggregate  of  feelings  indistinctly 
awakened,  pleasui*able  and  painful,  will  form  a  neutral  com- 
pound ;  and  that  when  the  pressure  is  high,  the  pleasurable 
elements  of  consciousness,  relatively  as  well  as  positively 
increased  in  their  amount,  will  constitute  a  sense  of  happi- 
ness. Here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  artificial  happiness  is 
produced  by  artificial  increase  of  pressure.  The  delightful 
reveries  of  the  opium-eater  constitute  the  temptation  which 
he  finds  it  so  difticult  to  resist.  And  similarly  with  Indian 
hemp  :  "  It  is  real  happiness  which  is  produced  by  hashish,'* 
says  M.  Morsau. 

§  2G6.  To  complete  the  outline  of  the  evidence  furnished 
by  abnormal  variations,  a  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
e/Tects  of  augaslhctica.  These  change  the  nervous  actions  and, 
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sorrespoudingljr,  change  tho  states  of  mind.  Are  the  changes 
they  work  interpretable  as  agreeing  with  ths  foregoing 
general  doctrine  ?     In  great  meoauro,  I  think,  if  not  wholly. 

It  is  admitted  as  holding  generally  of  these  various  agents 
-^<Jcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  nitrous  oxide,  &c. — that  when 
their  aniBsthetio  effects  begin,  tho  highest  norrons  actions 
ore  the  first  to  be  arroated ;  and  that  the  artificial  paralysis 
implicates  in  descending  order  the  lower,  or  simpler,  or 
better-established  norrous  actions.  Incipient  intoxication 
■hows  itself  in  a  failure  to  form  involved  and  abstract  rela- 
tion of  ideas,  whilo  it  remains  possible  to  form  simpler 
relations.  In  the  anaasthesia  produced  fur  surgical  pur- 
poses, we  have  less  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  like 
happens;  but  assuming  that  it  does  bo,  we  find  all  the 
laccessire  symptoms  conformablo  in  their  order  to  tho 
hypothesis.  According  to  U.  Flourens  and  Dr.  Snow,  as 
qaoted  and,  on  the  whole,  endorsed  by  Dr.  Anstie,  tho 
BBther-nareosis  produces  the  loss  of — "  I.  The  loc^  sensi- 
bility of  extreme  parts,  emd  tho  control  of  certain  muscles 
sitnated  in  those  parts.  2.  The  intellectual  powers.  3.  Tho 
power  of  oo-ordination  of  the  locomotive  organs  generally. 
4.  The  power  of  perceiving  sensory  impressions,  oven  from 
parts  little  removed  from  the  spinal  centres.  5.  Tho  power 
of  breathing.  6.  The  movements  of  vegetative  life — e.g.,  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  &c."  Here  loss  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is  placed  after  loss  of  sensibility  "  of  extreme  parts  "  ; 
but  this  discrepancy  is  due  to  tho  fact  that  paralysis  of  the 
higher  intellectual  powers,  necessarily  inconspicuous  onder 
the  circomstances,  is  not  specifically  named,  even  where 
obsorrable ;  and  that  only  when  the  perceptions  become 
confused  are  the  intellectnal  powers  set  down  as  lost.  The 
experiments,  both  with  ether  and  chloroform,  show  clearly 
that  some  incoherence  of  thought  is  the  first  noticeable  ofi'uct. 

Making  this  correction  of  the  statement,  we  may  say  that 
anaesthetics  stop  first  the  discharges  along  the  incipient 
lines    of   nervoos    oommanication ;    next    the    dischargei 
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%Iong  lines  a  little  better  formed ;  and  so  on^  antil  finall/ 
they  stop  the  discharges  along  the  folly-established  lines. 
Limiting  ourselves  for  brevity  to  the  two  extremes,  we  see 
that  on  the  one  hand^  incoherence  among  the  more  involved 
thoughts  implies  that  those  least  permeable  channels  of 
nervous  discharge  that  have  been  formed  by  the  compara* 
tively-few  experiences  of  the  individual,  have  become  imper- 
meable ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  functions  of  the 
visceral  nervous  system  cease,  the  implication  is  that  dis- 
charges no  longer  pass  even  through  those  most  permeable 
channels  which  have  been  inherited,  in  a  ready-organized 
form,  from  an  ancestry  that  runs  back  not  simply  througit 
numberless  individuals,  but  through  numberless  species. 

Though  the  effects  of  anaesthetics  thus  yield  confirmation  of 
the  belief  that  lines  of  nervous  communication  become  perme* 
able  in  proportion  as  the  discharges  through  them  are  strong 
and  frequent,  they  present  some  apparent  obstacles  to  it. 
How  is  the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  and  even  mental 
excJtation,  reconcilable  with  the  argument  ?  How  are  the 
differential  effects  of  different  anaesthetics  to  be  explained  ? 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  some  cases  sensation  is  abolished 
while  there  continues  some  consciousness  of  things  around  ? 
I  believe  there  are  answers  to  these  questions ;  but  this 
general  exposition  would  be  too  much  encumbered  by  in- 
eluding  them  in  it.* 

§  267.  I  have  reserved  till  the  last  what  needs  to  be  said 
In  answer  to  objections  which  critical  readers  have  probably 
made,  now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  of  the  several 
foregoing  interpretations.  This  I  have  done  with  the  inten- 
tion of  ultimately  pointing  out  that  the  interpretations 
must  be  taken  not  separately  but  together.  The  many 
causes  of  variation  at  work,  interfere  with  one  another  in 
multitudinous  ways  and  degrees — each  is  influenced  by  aU 
and  all  by  each. 
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Due  co-ordination  of  any  set  of  Qerroas  dischargees,  and 
prodaotion  of  the  appropriate  combination  of  mental  states 
accompanying  it,  dependa,  primarily,  on  the  existence  of 
fitly-organized  netrroas  plezosea  in  fitly-adjasted  molecular 
states ;  and  this  pre-anppoaea  that  the  approximately-adapted 
Btmctarea  which  the  individual  inherited,  have  had  their 
adaptation  completed  by  his  own  activities.  It  depends, 
eecondarily,  on  the  general  supply  of  n^TY)U3  finid ;  and  the 
physical  proceasea  and  accompanying  psychical  states  will 
Tary  according  as  the  pressure  of  nervous  fluid  is  high,  or 
moderate,  or  low.  And  it  depends,  tortiarily,  on  the  extent 
to  which  nerroua  fluid  is  being  at  the  time  drawn  off  by 
other  discharges — to  the  viscera,  to  the  moaclea,  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  Along  with  these  general  deter- 
mining cansea  have  to  be  taken  into  account  many  more 
special  determining  causes — the  state  of  the  blood  as  rich  or 
poor,  as  well  or  ill  aerated,  as  &eed  or  not  freed  &om  this  or  that 
waste  matter;  the  state  of  the  blood  as  containing  morbid 
products  or  foreign  substances ;  the  anpply  of  blood  to  the 
plexuses  concerned,  which  depends  partly  on  habit,  aa  in- 
volving frequent  or  infrequent  action  of  them,  and  partly  on 
the  character  of  the  blood  vessels,  aa  contractile  or  the  re- 
verse }  and,  lastly,  the  state  of  these  plexuses  aa  modified 
by  chronic  derangements  of  nntrition  due  to  local  inflamm^ 
tion  and  its  sequelce. 

Bemembering  that  all  these  co-operative  causes  have  to 
be  taken  into  acconnt,  we  shall,  I  think,  see  little  difficnlty 
in  reconciling  the  varioos  anomalies  witli  the  general 
principle  set  forth. 


CHAPTER  A. 

RESULTS. 

§  268,  A  not  unsatisfactory  falfilment  of  the  anticipation 
with  which  we  set  out  has^  I  think^  been  reached.  In  tlie 
General  Synthesis  mental  development^  traced  up  firom  its 
beginnings^  was  represented  as  a  correspondence  between 
inner  and  outer  actions,  that  extends  in  Space  and  in  Time, 
while  it  increases  in  Speciality,  in  Generality,  and  in  Com- 
plexity. The  Special  Synthesis  carried  further  this  interpre- 
tation of  mental  development,  by  showing  how  the  advancing 
correspondence,  when  translated  into  the  more  familiar 
terms  of  Reflex  Action,  Instinct,  Memory,  Reason,  Feehng, 
and  Will,  is  comprehensible  as  a  continuous  process  natu- 
rally caused.  And  in  the  Physical  S}Tithesis  just  concluded, 
this  continuous  process  naturally  caused  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  cumulative  result  of  physical  actions  that  con- 
form to  known  physical  principles. 

Nerve  being  supposed  to  have  the  molecular  structui*e 
and  properties  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  work,  we 
found  such  numerous  reasons  for  assigning  to  it;  we  have 
inferred  from  established  laws  of  motion,  that  the  molecular 
change  wrought  in  it  by  every  discharge  it  conveys,  leaves 
it  in  a  state  for  conveying  a  subsequent  like  discharge  with 
less  resistance.  This,  being  the  universal  law  of  nervous 
action,  explains  the  universal  law  of  intelligonce.  In  the 
foregoing  chapters  ntc  have  compared  the  various  coroUariei 
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of  tlie  one  with  the  Tsnoos  impllcuions  of  the  other ;  and 
we  have  fonnd  that,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex 
cases,  phyadcal  principle  and  psychical  manifestation  agree. 
Begarding  as  snperpoaed,  each  on  tiie  preceding,  the  stnio 
tural  effects  prodaced  generation  aAer  generation  ani 
species  after  spedes,  we  have  formed  a  gener^  conceptiou 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  most  complex  nerrona  Byetems 
hnre  arisen  oat  of  the  simplest.  Simnltaneoosly,  we  hare 
been  helped  to  understand  more  clearly  the  natnres  of  the 
varioos  modes  of  conscioosness — ^p^x^eptions,  ideas,  emo- 
tions, &c.  And,  by  pnrsning  the  reasoning  to  its  remoter 
cooseqneDces,  we  hare  found  that  both  normal  and  abnormal 
▼ariations  of  mental  processes,  eren  np  to  the  changes  of 
mood  accompanying  bodily  changes  and  the  ecstatio  feelings 
aroosed  by  certain  dmgs,  are  rendered  comprehensible. 

The  Bofficiency  of  this  general  principle  to  account  for  the 
facts,  can  of  coarse  be  alleged  only  on  the  assumption  that 
changes  wronght  in  nervous  stractures  by  nervous  fanctions 
are  inheritable.  Tacitly  throughout  the  divisions  preceding 
it,  and  avowedly  tbroaghoat  this  Physical  Synthesis,  it  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  from  generation  to  generation 
there  descend  alterations  of  structure;  both  ofthe  kind  called 
apontaneons,  and  of  the  kind  arising  from  functional  actions. 
Thronghont  the  earlier  stages  of  nervous  evolution,  a  leading 
and  perhaps  most  active  canse,  has  been  the  survival  of  indivi- 
duals in  which  indirect  influences  have  produced  &ronrabIe 
variations  of  nervous  structore.  Bat  throughout  its  later 
Stages,  the  most  active  cause  has  been  the  direct  production 
by  functional  changes  of  corresponding  changes  of  nervons 
structure,  and  the  transmission  of  these  to  posterity.  Con- 
sidering how  involved  are  the  nervons  systems  of  superior 
creatures,  there  apply  here  with  especial  force  the  reasons 
before  given  {Principlea  of  Biology  §  166)  for  concloding 
that  natural  selection  is  an  inadequate  cause  of  evolution 
where  many  co-operative  parts  have  to  be  eimnltaneously 
modified;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  inheritance  of  funo- 
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tionallj'produced  modifications  becomes  the  leading  agency 
-^snrviyal  of  the  fittest  serving  as  an  aid. 

But  these  processes  of  direct  and  indirect  eqnilibration 
being  postulated  as  acting  on  all  organisms  throughout  all 
time^  we  see  that  joining  with  them  the  inferred  effect  of 
every  nervous  discharge  upon  every  channel  passed  through, 
we  get  an  adequate  explanation  of  nervous  evolution^  and 
the  concomitant  evolution  of  Mind. 

§  269.  "  TLns^  then^  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  un- 
mistakable materialism/'  will  exclaim  many  a  reader. 
"  Thus^  then,  it  is  positively  asserted  that  Mind  is  a  growthi 
and  that  it  grows  after  the  same  general  method  as  does 
the  meanest  fungus  or  the  most  degraded  worm.  Thus, 
then,  we  must  infer  that  the  profoundest  intuitions  of  the 
discoverer  and  the  sublimest  inspirations  of  the  poet — ^the 
most  abstract  conceptions  of  the  mathematician  as  well  as 
the  noblest  emotions  of  self-sacrificing  sympathy — are  but 
properties  of  certain  matters  arranged  in  particular  ways." 

Notwithstanding  the  explanations  that  have  been  from 
time  to  time  given,  such  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  frequent 
apostrophe.  So  favourite  a  mode  of  meeting  the  inferences 
drawn,  is  sure  to  be  again  employed ;  though,  as  shown  al- 
ready, it  tells  only  against  a  doctrine  that  has  been  repudi- 
ated. The  general  relation  between  mental  manifestations 
and  material  structures  traced  out  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
has  implications  identical  with,  and  no  wider  than,  those 
which  familiar  experiences  thrust  upon  us.  That  drowsiness 
impedes  thinkiag,  that  wine  excites  or  stupefies  according 
to  amount  and  circumstances,  that  great  loss  of  blood 
produces  temporary  unconsciousness,  and  that  the  un- 
consciousness of  death  results  if  breathing  be  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes ;  are  facts  admitted  by  every  one,  bo 
his  theory  of  things  what  it  may.  That  you  cannot 
get  out  of  the  undeveloped  child,  thoughts  and  feelings 
like  those  yovx  get  o\\t>  of  the  developed  man ;  that  tho 
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remaina  permanently  incapable  of  any  bat  the  aimplest 
mental  actions;  are  propositions  not  denied  by  tbe  most  in- 
temperate reviler  of  physiological  psychology.  Bat  one  who 
recognizes  saoh  iacts  and  propositionSj  ia  joat  as  much 
chargeable  with  materialism  as  one  who  puts  together  facts 
and  propositions  like  those  which  constitute  the  foregoing 
exposition.  Whoever  grants  that  from  the  rudimentary 
consciousness  implied  by  the  vacant  atare  of  the  infant,  up 
to  the  quickly-apprehensive,  &r-8eeing,  and  variously- 
feeling  consciousness  of  the  adult,  the  transition  is  through 
slow  steps  of  mental  progreaa  that  accompany  slow  steps  of 
bodily  progress,  tacitly  asserts  the  same  ration  of  Mind 
and  Matter  which  is  aaaerted  by  one  who  traces  out  the  evo- 
lution of  the  nervous  system  and  the  accompanying  evolu- 
tion of  intelligence,  &om  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of 
life. 

But,  as  said  here  and  before,  the  supposed  implication  is 
not  the  true  implication.  Let  me  once  more  point  out  what 
the  true  implication  is.  By  way  of  preparation,  however, 
we  will  first  observe  how  the  above  apostrophe  might  be 
met  by  those  to  whom  it  would  be  fitly  addressed. 

§  270.  "Tour  reproaches  seem  to  me  strangely  inconsis- 
tent with  your  avowed  belieis  and  sentiments,"  might  eay  the 
materialist  to  hia  opponent.  "  Ton  profeae  the  profonndest 
reverence  for  the  Creative  Power,  from  which  you  hold  the 
Universe  to  have  proceeded.  Yet  of  the  visible  and  tangible 
part  of  the  Universe,  yon  speak  in  a  way  that  would  be  ap- 
propriate were  its  origin  diabolical;  and  yon  taunt  me  bo- 
caoae  I  recognize  in  that  which  yon  treat  with  so  much 
acorn,  powers  no  less  marvellous  than  those  manifested  in 
the  human  mind. 

"  Yon  see  this  piece  of  steel — cold,  motionleasj  and,  ai 
yon  BDppOBO,  insensitive  to  all  that  goes  on  a)  '  An 
artizon  uses  a  portion  of  it  for  "lalriTig  the  bait 
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a  watch.  Iznmediatelj  it  proves  itself  modifiable  by  changes 
of  temperature  which  our  dull  senses  fail  to  appreciate. 
Though  by  no  direct  measures  can  we  detect  an  alteration 
in  the  length  of  its  beat ;  yet^  indirectly^  by  finding  that  it 
loses  one  beat  in  a  hundred  thousand^  we  get  proof  that  im 
mperceptible  increase  in  the  molecular  agitation  propagated 
to  it  by  suiTOunding  things^  has  augmented  its  diameter  and 
expanded  all  its  parts  in  the  same  ratio.  Take  another  bit 
of  this  same  apparently  inert  substance ;  shape  it  appropri* 
ately ;  bring  it  under  tlie  influence  of  an  adjacent  magnet ; 
and  throughout  its  mass  there  is  wrought^  in  some  incom- 
prehensible way,  an  invisible  change  which  enables  it  to  do— 
what  ?  '  To  point  north  and  south/  you  say.  Yes ;  but  to 
do  far  more  than  this.  Its  perturbations  will  now  show  to 
an  instructed  eye,  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  cyclone  in 
the  Sun. 

'^  And  what  is  the  constitution  of  this  seemingly-simplo 
matter,  which  thus  tells  of  things  near  and  remote  that  re- 
main otherwise  unknown  ?  In  the  minutest  visible  fragment 
of  it  there  are  millions  of  units  severally  oscillating  with  un- 
imaginable speed ;  and  physicists  show  us  that  the  ampli- 
tudes of  their  oscillations  vary  from  moment  to  moment, 
according  as  the  temperatures  of  surrounding  objects  vary. 
Nay,  much  more  than  this  is  now  inferable.  Each  unit  is 
not  simple  but  compound — not  a  single  thing  but  a  system 
of  thiDgs.  Spectrum-analysis  has  made  it  manifest  that 
every  molecule  of  this  so-called  elementary  substance  is  a 
cluster  of  minor  molecules  differing  in  their  weights  and 
rhythms.  Such  being  the  complexity  of  matters  we  lately 
thought  simple,  judge  what  is  the  complexity  of  matters 
we  know  as  compounds.  In  each  molecule  of  an  oxide  or 
an  acid,  the  chemist  sees  one  of  these  systems  united  with 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  systems  of  another  kind  that 
are  similarly  involved.  Ascending  to  orders  of  com- 
pounds successively  more  heterogeneous,  he  finds  him- 
self  obliged    to    recogvvvL^    laolecular  complexities    unre* 
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prusentable  in  thonglit;  until,  on  reacluDg  oi^anic  matter, 
he  oomes  to  molecules  each  of  wluoh  (taking  into  acconnt 
the  composite  nature  of  its  so-called  elements)  contains 
literally  more  atoms  than  the  visible  heavenB  contaios  stars 
— atoms  combined,  system  within  system,  in  snch  ways  that 
each  atom,  each  system,  each  componud  system,  each 
donbly-componnd  system,  has  its  motion  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  and  ia  capable  of  pertarbing  the  rest  and  of  being  per- 
turbed by  them. 

"This  activity  and  this  sensitiveness,  which  the  investigator 
marvels  at  the  more  the  deeper  his  discoveries  reach,  is  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  ponderable  matter  and  by  the  aecm- 
in^y-imponderable  matter  pervading  space.  That  the  ether, 
80  extreme  in  tennity  that  we  can  scarcely  represent  it  to 
ourselves  aa  having  materiality,  is  nevertheless  composed  of 
anits  which  move  in  conformity  to  mechanical  laws,  is  now  a 
common-place  of  science.  Hypothetically  endowing  these 
units  with  momenta,  and  asanming  that  in  each  nndnlation 
their  conrses  are  determined  by  composition  of  forces,  mathe- 
maticians long  ago  fonnd  themselves  able  not  only  to  inter- 
pret known  properties  of  the  light  constituted  by  ethereal 
nndulatione,  bnt  to  assert  that  it  had  nnobserved  proper- 
ties ;  which  were  thereupon  proved  by  observation  to  exist. 
Far  greater  commnnity  than  this  haa  been  disclosed  be- 
tween the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable  :  the  activities 
of  either  are  nnccasingly  modified  by  the  activities  of  tbe 
other.  Each  complex  molecule  of  matter  oscillating  as  a 
whole— nay,  each  separate  member  of  it  independently 
oscillating,  causes  responsive  movements  in  adjacent  ethereal 
molecules,  and  these  in  remoter  ones  without  limit;  while, 
conversely,  each  ethereal  wave  reaching  a  composite 
molecule,  change  more  or  less  its  rbytlimical  motions,  aa 
well  aa  tbe  rhythmical  motions  of  its  component  clnsters  and 
thoee  of  their  separate  members. 

"Nor  do  the  revelations  end  here.  The  diwoveiy  tibat 
matter,  accmingly  so  simple,  is  in  its  ultimate  stmctnre  ao 
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ftmazinglj  involved ;  the  discovery  that^  while  it  appears  to 
be  inert^  it  is  the  seat  of  activities  immense  in  quantity  and 
complication;  and  the  discovery  that  its  molecules^  pulsat- 
ing with  almost  infinite  rapidity^  propagate  their  pulses  into 
the  all-surrounding  ether  which  carries  them  through  in- 
conceivable distances  in  infinitesimal  times ;  serve  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  yet  more  marvellous  discovery  that  molecules 
of  each  kind  are  specially  affected  by  molecules  of  the  same 
kind  existing  in  the  farthest  regions  of  space.  Units  of 
Bodiam  on  which  sunlight  falls^  beat  in  unison  with  their 
kindred  units  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles  off^  by 
which  the  yellow  rays  of  the  Sun  are  produced.  Nay^  even 
this  is  a  totally  inadequate  illustration  of  the  sympathy  dis- 
played by  the  matter  composing  the  visible  Universe.  The 
elements  of  our  Earth  are  thus  connected  by  bonds  of  inter- 
dependent activity,  with  the  elements  of  stars  so  remote 
that  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit  scarcely  serves  as  a 
unit  of  measure  to  express  their  distances. 

"  This,  then,  is  the  form  of  being  you  speak  of  so  con- 
temptuously. And,  because  I  ascribe  to  this  form  of  being 
powers  which,  though  not  more  wonderful  than  these,  are 
more  involved,  you  scowl  at  me.  If,  instead  of  saying  that 
I  degrade  Mind  to  a  level  with  Matter,  you  were  to  say  that 
I  elevate  Matter  to  a  level  with  Mind,  you  would  express  the 
(act  more  nearly .'' 

§  271.  Such  we  may  imagine  to  be  the  reply  of  a  mate- 
rialist of  the  cruder  sort,  who  failed  to  present  his  beUef 
under  its  right  aspect.  Let  us  now  listen  to  one  of  the  same 
general  school,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  understand  better 
the  meanings  of  these  truths  which  science  has  revealed. 

^'The  name  you  give  me  is  intended  to  imply  that  1 
identify  Mind  with  Matter.  I  do  no  such  thing.  I  identify 
Mind  with  Motion ;  and  Motion  is  inconceivable  by  us  as  in 
any  sense  material.  Observe  this  weight.  Now  it  is  mo- 
tionless ;  now  I  lelejL  my  grasp  and  it  begins  to  move  to- 


mrds  the  Earth.  "What  baa  gnddenly  entered  into  it  F 
Though  apparently  onchanged  in  all  its  properties,  this,  or 
xay  other  mass,  needs  bat  to  have  a  quantity  of  motion  im- 
pressed on  it  by  impact  or  otherwise,  and  it  thereafter 
goes  on  changing  its  place  in  space  at  the  same  velocity ;  so 
long  as  it  meets  with  no  other  natter  and  has  no  other 
motion  impressed  on  it.  What  is  this  sonrce  of  activity  ? 
How  does  it  dwell  in  the  weight  f  and  in  what  manner 
does  it  cause  the  weight  to  take  every  instant  a  new  place  f 
On  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  exists  aa  a 
something  separate  from  Matter  j  since  asserting  this  implies 
that  we  can  think  of  it  as  having  independent  attribntea.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  assert  that  Motion  has  no  separate 
existence;  since,  if  it  has  not,  how  can  we  think  of  it  as 
transferred  from  one  body  to  another  7  Moreover,  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  Motion  i-aise  the  qoestions — 
Where  was  it  previously  ?  and  where  is  it  now  ?  When  this 
weight  falls,  we  have  not  only  to  ask — Whence  has  its  motion 
come  f  but  when  it  strikes  the  pavement  we  have  to  ask — To 
what  place  has  its  motion  gone  f  Part  of  it  was  passed  on 
to  the  particles  deranged  by  the  blow ;  part  of  it,  transformed 
into  sound-waves,  has  been  dispersed  throngh  the  surround- 
ing air ;  and,  even  while  1  speak,  part  of  it  has  already 
travelled  millions  of  miles  away  in  the  shape  of  ethereal  un- 
dulations. This  Motion,  then — now  diffused  and  impercep- 
tible, now  suddenly  individualized  and  producing  visible 
changes,  now  re-diffnsed  in  various  forms  and  part  of  it  in- 
stantly transferred  to  immeasurable  distances — is  of  a  nature 
wholly  inscnitable ;  and  if  I  identify  Mind  with  it,  I  identify 
Mind  with  something  no  less  mysterious  than  itself." 

"  You  think  of  me  as  seeing  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween Mind  and  the  material  properties  of  brain,    Aa  well 
might  I  think  of  yoa  as  seeing  no  essential  difitownoe 
between  music  and  the  material  propertiea  r 
from  which  it  is  evoked.     Becaasa  '' 
t»  prodoced  from  the   piano,  do 
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kinship  in  nature  between  a  piano-string  and  the  sarial 
pulses  it  generates  when  struck  f  Or  do  you  therefore 
assert  an  identity  between  such  pulses  and  the  rela- 
tions among  them  which,  constitute  cadences  and  har 
monies  f  No  more  then  do  I^  in  asserting  the  depend- 
ence of  Mind  on  nervous  structure^  assert  any  kinship  in 
nature  between  the  matter  of  a  nerve-cell  and  the  actions 
that  arise  from  it^  or  bet^^een  these  actions  and  those 
relations  among  them  which  constitute  thought.  Do  you 
object  to  the  parallel  because  the  piano  remains  silent  till 
touched^  while  the  brain  acts  without  external  help  f  I 
reply  that  in  either  case  the  power  is  derived  from  without^  and 
that  the  effect  of  the  structure  is  simply  that  of  transforming 
it.  As  the  motion  given  to  an  automatic  musical  instru- 
ment passes  through  its  specialized  structure  and  comes  out 
in  the  form  of  particular  combinations  of  atrial  pulses, 
simultaneous  and  successive  ;  so  the  motion  locked  up  in  a 
man's  food,  added  to  that  directly  received  through  his  senses, 
is  transformed  while  passing  through  his  nervous  system  into 
those  combinations  of  nervous  actions  which,  on  their  sub- 
jective faces,  are  thoughts  and  feelings. 

'^  But  this  analogy  is  far  too  rude  to  convey  a  true  con- 
ception. Not  with  sensible  Motion,  even  though  it  be  that 
of  the  invisible  air,  has  Mind  any  direct  kinship ;  but 
only  with  insensible  Motion,  of  kinds  inconceivably  more 
subtle  and  immeasurably  more  rapid.  Not  to  combined 
undulations  of  ponderable  substance,  however  rare,  is  Mind 
to  be  assimilated ;  but  only  to  combined  undulations  of 
the  all-pervading  imponderable  substance  which  we  know 
of  only  by  inference  from  their  effects.  The  activities  of  this 
imponderable  substance,  though  far  simpler,  and  in  that 
respect  far  lower,  than  the  activities  we  call  Mind, 
are  at  the  same  time  far  higher  than  those  wo  call 
Mind  in  respect  of  their  intensity,  their  velocity,  their 
subtlety.  \VTiat  has  been  gained  in  adaptability  has 
been  lost  in  vivacity.    Though  Mind  brines  into  adjustment 


tiie  apparatus  by  whicli  oertain  ethereal  nndiilations  etna* 
Dating  from  the  Sod  are  brooght  to  a  focns,  ^et  Miad  cannot, 
like  theae  concentrated  ondolations,  dissipate  the  diamond 
placed  in  that  focns.  Thongh  Mind  is  capable  of  devising 
en  electric  telegraph,  yet  it  remains  wholly  insensible 
to  those  alight  molecnlar  agitations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Earth  which  traoaform  themselves  into  sensible  motions  on 
this  side.  And  now  that  the  rates  of  oar  ideas  and  volitions 
hare  been  measnred,  we  learn  that  thongh  thought  is  qnick, 
light  is  many  millions  of  times  quicker. 

"  Yonr  conception,  0  Spiritnaliat,  is  far  too  gross  for  me. 
I  know  not  what  may  be  the  extent  to  which  yoo  have 
refined  this  creed  which  yon  inherit  from  aboriginal  men. 
Disembodied  spirit  was  conceived  by  yonr  remote  ancestors 
(as  it  is  atill  conceived  by  varions  existing  sav^es)  as  material 
eaongh  to  take  part  in  battle,  and  even  to  be  killed 
over  ^;ain.  Becoming  lens  concrete  and  definite  as  know- 
ledge increased,  the  idea  of  a  ghost  continned,  till  qnite 
modern  days,  to  be  that  of  a  being  which  oonld  canse  alarm- 
ing noises  and  ntter  words.  Even  yonr  qnite-recent 
ancestors,  transparent  as  they  supposed  the  substance  of  a 
ghost  to  be,  nevertheless  supposed  it  visible.  Possibly  yon 
have  still  further  purified  their  belief.  But  whether  yon 
confeea  it  or  not,  you  cannot  think  of  disembodied  spirit 
without  blinking  of  it  as  occupying  a  separate  place  in 
space — as  having  position,  and  limits,  and  such  mate- 
nality  as  is  implied  by  limits.  This  idea,  not  commended  to 
me  by  its  genealogy,  quite  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature,  and 
wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  I  cannot  accept.  Mind, 
I  identify  with  that  which  is  not  relatively  immaterial 
but  absolutely  immaterial.  It  has  not  even  the  inconceivably 
refined  materiality  of  the  ether  which  fills  what  you  call 
mopty  space;  bat  it  is  assimilable  to  the  activities  mani- 
fested by  this  ether,  as  well  as  by  all  sensible  fi»  -^ 
being.  Everywhere  in  unceasing  influx  and.  al 
that  which  is  for  ever  dissolving  and  re-fc^nuDg  i 
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iRtences  of  all  orders— organic  and  inorganic.  Pervading 
alike  the  space  which  is  occupied  and  the  space  which  seems 
to  ns  unoccupied^  it  gives  to  the  ponderable  substance  fiUing 
the  one  its  powers  of  action  and  reaction^  and  to  the 
imponderable  substance  filling  the  other  its  powers  of 
conveying  actions  and  reactions  from  one  bodj  to  another.  So 
that  when  there  happens  some  vast  catastrophe  like  that  of 
which  the  star  near  •  OoratKB  was  lately  the  seat,  it  is  at  once 
the  agent  by  which  the  transformation  is  wrought  and  the 
agent  by  which  is  conveyed,  with  ahnost  iiifinite  speed 
through  the  Universe,  the  resulting  tremor  felt  on  the  sur- 
&ces  of  its  countless  worlds.'' 

§  272.  Comparatively  consistent  as  is  this  answer,  and 
serving  though  it  does  to  throw  back  with  added  force  the 
reproaches  of  the  spiritualist,  it  is  not  the  answer  to  be  here 
given.  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  First  Principles,  and 
again  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  present  work,  the  position 
taken  was,  that  the  truth  is  not  expressible  either  by  Mate- 
rialism or  by  Spiritualism,  however  modified  and  however 
refined.  Let  me  now,  for  the  last  time,  set  forth  the  ulti- 
mate implications  of  the  argument  running  through  this 
volume,  as  well  as  through  preceding  volumes. 

Carried  to  whatever  extent,  the  inquiries  of  the  psycho- 
logist do  not  reveal  the  ultimate  nature  of  Mind ;  any  more 
than  do  the  inquiries  of  the  chemist  reveal  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Matter,  or  those  of  the  physicist  the  ultimate 
nature  of  Motion.  Though  the  chemist  is  gravitating 
towards  the  belief  that  there  is  a  primitive  atom,  out  of 
which  by  variously-arranged  unions  are  formed  the  so- 
called  elements,  as  out  of  these  by  variously-arranged 
unions  are  formed  oxides,  acids,  and  salts,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous more  complex  substances ;  yet  he  knows  no  more 
than  he  did  at  first  about  this  hypothetical  primitive  atom. 
And  similarly,  though  we  have  seen  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  ia  apTYuutive  unit  of  consciousness,  that  sensationi 
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of  aU  orders  are  formed  of  Bach  niiits  combined  in  varioas 
relations,  that  b;  the  compooudingf  of  these  aensationa 
uid  their  varions  relations  are  prodaced  perceptions  and 
ideas,  and  SO  on  np  to  the  highest  tboaghta  and  emotions ; 
yet  this  unit  of  oonscioosness  remains  inscmtable.  Snppoae 
it  to  hare  become  quite  clear  that  a  shock  in  consciousness 
aod  a  molecnlar  motion,  are  the  snbjective  and  objective 
fiuies  of  the  same  thing ;  we  continue  atterly  incapable  of 
nniting  the  two,  so  as  to  conceive  that  reality  of  which  thoy 
are  the  opposite  faces.  Let  ns  consider  how  either  face 
is  framed  in  our  thoughts. 

The  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving  mass  of  sensible 
matter,  is  a  synthesis  of  certain  states  of  conscioosness  that 
stand  related  in  a  certain  snccession.  The  conception  of  a 
rhythmically-moTing  molecole,  is  one  in  which  these  states 
and  their  relations  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremest 
limits  of  dimension  representable  to  the  mind,  and  are  then 
assmned  to  be  farther  reduced  far  beyond  the  limits  of  re- 
presentation. So  that  this  rhythmically-moving  molecnle, 
which  is  onr  anit  of  composition  of  external  phenomena,  is 
mental  in  a  three-fold  sense — onr  experiences  of  a  rhythmi- 
cally-moving mass,  whence  the  conception  of  it  is  derived, 
are  states  of  mind,  having  objective  connterparts  that  are  nn- 
Icnown;  the  derived  conception  of  a  rhythmically-moving 
molecnle,  is  formed  of  states  of  mind  that  have  no  directly- 
presented  objective  coanterparts  at  all ;  and  when  we  try  to 
think  of  the  rhythmically-moving  molecole  as  we  sappose  it 
to  exist,  we  do  so  by  imagining  that  we  have  re-represented 
these  representative  states,  on  an  infinitely-redaced  scale. 
Bo  that  the  nnit  out  of  which  we  bnild  oar  interpretation  of 
matenal  phenomena,  is  triply  ideal. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  ideal 
unit,  considered  as  a  portion  of  Mind  T  It  arises,  as  we 
hare  aeen,  by  synthesis  <^  many  feelings,  real  and  ideal, 
and  of  the  many  cliaiige*  among  them.  What  are  feelings  T 
What  IB  ohBOf{*d  t    And  what  dianges  it  f    If  to  avoid 
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obvioas  implications  of  a  materiality,  wo  call  eacb 
element  of  this  ideal  unit,  a  state  of  consciousDess, 
we  only  get  into  other  similar  implications.  The  con- 
ception of  a  state  of  consciousness  implies  the  con- 
ception of  an  existence  which  has  the  state.  When 
on  decomposing  certain  of  our  feelings  we  find  them 
formed  of  minute  shocks,  succeeding  one  another  with 
different  rapidities  and  in  different  combinations;  and 
when  we  conclude  that  all  our  feelings  are  probably  formed 
of  such  units  of  consciousness  variously  combined,  we  are 
still  obliged  to  conceive  this  unit  of  consciousness  as  a 
change  wrought  by  some  force  in  something.  No  effort  of 
imagination  enables  us  to  think  of  a  shock,  however  minute, 
except  as  undergone  by  an  entity.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  postulate  a  substance  of  Mind  that  is 
affected,  before  we  can  think  of  its  affections.  But  we 
can  form  no  notion  of  a  substance  of  Mind  absolutely 
divested  of  attributes  connoted  by  the  word  substance; 
and  all  such  attributes  are  abstracted  from  our  experiences 
of  material  phenomena.  Expel  from  the  conception  of 
Mind  every  one  of  those  attributes  by  which  we  distinguish 
an  external  something  from  an  external  nothing,  and  the 
conception  of  Mind  becomes  nothing.  If  to  escape  this 
difficulty  we  repudiate  the  expression  "  state  of  con- 
sciousness," and  call  each  un decomposable  feeling  ^'  a  con- 
sciousness/' we  merely  get  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another. 
A  consciousness,  if  not  the  state  of  a  thing  is  itself  a  thing. 
And  as  many  different  consciousnesses  as  there  are,  so  many 
different  things  there  are.  How  shall  we  think  of  these  so 
many  independent  things,  having  their  differential  charac- 
ters, when  we  have  excluded  all  conceptions  derived  from 
external  phenomena  ?  We  can  think  of  entities  that  differ 
from  one  another  and  from  nonentity,  only  by  brino-ino' 
into  our  thoughts  the  remembrances  of  entities  which  wo 
distinguished  as  objective  and  material.  Again,  how  are 
we     to    conceive    Ihcse  consciousnesses  as    either  being 
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ehfuigod  ono  into  another  or  as  buinff  replaced  one  by 
another  F  We  cannot  do  this  withoab  conceiving-  of  canae ; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  cause  save  as  manifeeted  in 
existences  we  class  as  material — either  our  own  bodies  or 
sorronnding  things. 

See  then  our  predicament.  We  can  think  of  Matter  only 
in  terms  of  Mind.  We  can  think  of  Mind  only  in  terms  of 
Matter.  When  we  hare  poshed  our  explorations  of  the 
first  to  the  uttermost  limit,  we  are  referred  to  the  second 
for  a  final  answer  j  and  when  we  have  got  the  final  answer 
of  the  second  we  are  referred  back  to  the  first  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  it.  We  find  the  value  of  m  in  terms  of  y ; 
then  we  find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x;  and  so  on  we 
may  continue  for  ever  withont  coming  nearer  to  a  solution. 
The  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  never  to  be  trans- 
cended while  consciousness  lasts,  renders  impossible  all 
knowledge  of  that  Ultimate  Beality  in  which  subject  and 
object  ore  united. 

§  273.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  true  conclusion  implied 
throughout  the  foregoing  pages — the  conclusion  that  it  is 
one  and  the  same  Ultimate  Reality  which  is  manifested  to 
ns  subjectively  and  objectively.  For  while  the  nature  of 
that  which  is  manifested  under  either  form  proves  to  be 
inscrutable,  the  order  of  its  manifestations  throughout  all 
mental  phenomena  proves  to  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  its 
manifestations  tbronghont  all  material  phenomena. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  holds  of  the  inner  world  as  it  docs 
of  the  outer  world.  On  tracing  up  from  its  low  and  vagno 
beginnings  the  intelligence  which  becomes  so  marvellous 
in  the  highest  beings,  we  find  that  under  whatever  aspect 
contemplated,  it  presents  a  progressive  transformation  of 
like  nature  with  the  progressive  tmnsfoimation  we  trace  in 
the  Universe  as  a  whole,  no  less  than  in  each  of  its  parts. 
If  we  study  the  derelopm^it  of  the  nervous  system,  we  see  it 
Advancing  in  integration,  in  comfJexity,  in  definiteness.     Tf 
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we  tarn  to  its  fonctionSj  we  find  these  similarly  showaaeraw 
increasing  inter-dependence,  an  augmentation  in  nnmber  and 
heterogeneify,  and  a  greater  precision.  If  we  examine  the 
relations  of  these  functions  to  the  actions  going  on  in  the 
world  around,  we  see  that  the  correspondence  between 
them  progresses  in  rang^  and  amount,  becomes  continually 
more  complex  and  more  special,  and  advances  through 
differentiations  and  integ^tions  like  those  everywhere 
going  on.  And  when  we  observe  the  correlative  states  of 
consciousness,  we  discover  that  these,  too,  beg^inning  as 
simple,  vague,  and  incoherent,  become  increasingly-nume- 
rous in  their  kinds,  are  united  into  ag^gpreg^ates  which  sze 
larger,  more  multitudinous,  and  more  multiform,  and  even- 
tually assume  those  finished  shapes  we  see  in  scientific 
g^eralisations,  where  definitely-quantitative  elements  are 
co-ordinated  in  definitely-quantitative  relations. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  synthesis  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently find  verified  by  analysis.  These  are  the  conclusions 
to  which  Objective  Psychology  has  brought  us ;  and  these 
are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  shall  find  ourselves  led  by 
that  Subjective  Psychology  to  which  we  now  pass. 
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ON  THE  ACTIONS  OF  ANAESTHETICS  AND  NARCOTICa 


Whilk  omitting  them  from  the  text,  I  cannot  refrain  from  here 
appending  certain  conclosions  respecting  the  actions  of  Anaesthetics 
and  Narcotics,  to  which  I  have  been  led  while  seeking  an  explanation 
of  the  anomalies  referred  to. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  these  agents  have  special  relations 
to  nervoas  tissne,  rather  than  to  other  tissues;  and,  because  of  the 
different  effects  they  work,  it  is  even  assumed  that  some  of  them 
have  elective  affinities  for  the  matter  composing  certain  nervous 
centres  rather  than  for  that  composing  others.  This  last  supposi- 
tion, made  without  other  warrant  than  that  it  renders  certain  of  the 
facts  intelligible,  must  be  carried  much  further  to  account  for  all  the 
facts.  As  the  same  anesthetic  does  not  act  in  the  same  way  on  all 
persons,  but  here  affects  one  centre  more  and  here  another,  it  must 
be  assumed  that  the  chemical  compositions  of  these  centres  are  in 
snch  cases  interchanged — nay,  as  one  druniien  man  becomes  morose 
while  another  becomes  affectionate,  it  must  be  supposed  that  different 
parts  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  in  such  cases  interchanged 
their  chemical  compositions.  Nor  is  even  this  the  extreme  of  the 
difficulty.  For  since  in  the  same  individual,  the  same  quantity  of 
the  same  anesthetic  will  produce  quite  different  effects  in  different 
states  of  the  circulation ;  the  hypothesis  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
these  contrasts  of  chemical  composition  among  the  nervous  centres 
interchange  from  hour  to  hour. 

If  instead  of  a  gratuitous  assumption  that  leaves  many  of  the  effects 
unaccounted  for,  we  make  an  assumption  that  is  not  gratuitous  nnd 
renders  the  facts,  general  and  special,  intelligible,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  which  of  the  two  is  preferable.  Setting  out,  then,  with  the 
generalization  that  these  various  substances  that  affect  the  nervous 
system — the  vegeto-alkalies,  the  alcohols  and  ethers,  nitrous  oxide, 
ammonia,  arsenic,  the  mineral  acids,  &c. — are  substances  that  pro- 
duce changes  in  albuminous  matters,  let  us  consider  how  their 
respective  effects  will  be  modified  by  the  various  conditions  under 
which  they  act.  Agents  having  powerful  affinities  for  components  of 
the  tissues  and  fluids,  given  in  small  quantities  to  avoid  destrac 
28 
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of  the  membranes,  can  scarcely  reach  the  nervous  system  in  onoon- 
bined  states  ;  and  may  be  expected  to  work  their  respectiTe  effects 
throagh  the  instrnmentalities  of  the  compounds  they  have  formed. 
The  most  conspicaoas  effects  will  be  wrought  by  those  agents 
which,  while  they  can  produce  molecular  changes  in  albnminoos 
substances,  have  not  such  powerful  affinities  for  them,  or  for  their 
elements,  as  to  be  arrested  on  their  way  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
ansBSthetics  and  narcotics  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  ful6Hing  this 
requirement  So  much  being  premised,  let  us  ask  what  will  be  the  in- 
fluences of  such  substances  carried  indiscriminately  through  the  body 
and  acting  indiscriminately  on  the  tissues.  If  a  blood-corpuscle,  or 
a  bile-cell,  or  a  particle  of  mucous  membrane,  is  affected  by  etbei 
or  by  opium,  and  changed  isomericaliy  or  otherwise,  the  implied 
molecular  disturbance  works  little  or  no  effect  on  the  body  at  largo^ 
in  the  absence  of  a  channel  through  which  the  disturbance  can  be 
conducted.  But  if  the  ether  or  opium  affects  a  molecule 
of  a  nerve-corpuscle,  the  line  of  isomerically-changing  molecnlei 
connected  with  the  nerve-corpuscle,  conveys  the  disturbance  to  some 
remote  place ;  whence,  by  diffusion  and  re-diffusion,  it  is  carried 
through  the  nervous  system  as  a  whole.  That  "is  to  say,  we  need 
not  suppose  the  anaesthetic  or  narcotic  to  have  more  affinity  for 
the  protein-substance  of  nerve-corpuscle  or  nerve-fibre,  than  for  the 
other  forms  of  protein-substance  it  comes  in  contact  with ;  but  its 
effect  is  comprehensible  as  resulting  from  the  structural  relations  of 
nerve-corpuscle  and  nerve-fibre. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception,  and  not  assuming  that  the 
anaesthetic  or  narcotic  has  any  elective  affinity  for  the  matter  of  one 
nerve-corpuscle  rather  than  for  that  of  another,  or  for  nerve- 
corpuscle  rather  than  for  nerve- fibre,  let  us  consider  what  further 
differences  in  its  actions  will  be  entailed  by  further  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  the  parts.  We  have  experimental  proof  that  an  agent 
which  arrests  the  function  of  nerve,  serves  at  the  moment  of  its 
action  to  excite  nerve.  If  nerve  is  cut  in  two,  or  constricted  by  a 
ligature,  or  seared,  or  touched  by  a  powerful  acid,  it  is,  in  the  act 
of  being  incapacitated,  made  to  convey  a  strong  discharge.  We 
have  reason  to  expect,  then,  that  whatever  agent  so  acts  on  nerve- 
substance  as  to  disable  it,  will,  in  working  the  implied  molecular 
change,  cause  a  molecular  disturbance  constituting  excitement.  To 
understand  fully,  however,  why  stimulation  precedes  narcosis,  we 
must  observe  the  ditrerent  relations  of  nerve-corpuscles  and  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  blood. 

As  pointed  out  when  treatinp^  of  the  nervous  system,  its  vescicular 
tissue  is  far  more  vascular  than  its  fibrous  tissue;  and  further, 
while  the  matter  of  nerve- vesicles  is  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  fluid  from  the  adjacent 
capillaries,  the  matter  of  nerve-fibres   is  shielded  by  a  medullarj 
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Flieath.  Hence,  when  any  agent  capable  of  so  changing  the  mole- 
cnlar  state  of  nerTO-matter  as  to  arrest  its  function,  is  carried  into 
the  blood,  it  first  acts  on  the  nerve-corpnscles.  Each  change  prodnced 
in  one  of  these  (be  it  the  decomposition  of  a  molecnle  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  the  isomeric  transformation  of  a  molecnle)  implies  a  disen- 
gagement of  molecular  motion,  that  is  immediately  propagated  along 
the  connected  nerye-fibres,  and  excites  the  parts  to  which  they  run. 
Every  nerve-corpuscle  being  thus  quickly  acted  upon,  and  emitting 
successive  discharges  as  the  successive  molecular  transformations  are 
wrought  in  it,  there  results  a  general  exaltation  of  state ;  as  shown 
physically  in  the  invigorated  pulse  and  contractions  of  the  mnscles, 
and  as  shown  psychically  in  the  rush  of  vivid  ideas  and  intensified 
feelings^  But  what  is  taking  place  with  the  rest  of  the  nervous 
system  f  While  some  molecules  of  alcohol  or  ether  or  cliloroforin, 
as  the  case  may  be,  have  thus  quickly  passed  from  the  closely- 
adjacent  capillaries  into  the  almost  naked  matter  of  the  nerve- 
corpuscles,  other  such  molecules  are  elsewhere  on  their  way  through 
the  outer  coats  of  the  nerve-tubes  and  the  medullary  sheaths  within 
these ;  and  they  presently  reach  the  bundles  of  fibrillse  forming  the 
axis-cylinders.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  isomeric  changes 
they  immediately  begin  to  produce  in  these,  at  first  add  to  the 
general  excitement.  Though  each  molecule  changed  is  thereafter 
incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  transfer  of  a  nerve-wave ;  yet 
in  the  act  of  being  changed,  it  becomes  itself  the  initiator  of  a 
nerve-wave.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we  must  infer  that  as  the 
anaesthetic  invades  a  nerve-fibre  more  and  more,  a  greater  and 
greater  number  of  its  molecules  are  rendered  unable  to  transfer  a 
wave  of  the  peculiar  isomeric  change  which  constitutes  a  nervous 
discharge ;  and,  eventually,  the  fibre  becomes  impermeable. 

Observe,  now,  the  several  implications.  We  have  first  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  nerve- 
fibres  become  impermeable  sooner  than  the  shorter.  Assuming,  as 
we  may  fairly  do,  that  all  the  nerves  convejring  sensations  of  touch 
are  equally  permeable,  it  will  naturally  happen  that  at  the  expira 
ti  on  of  a  given  interval,  the  probability  that  a  nerve-fibre  has  beei. 
at  some  part  of  its  course  invaded  by  the  anesthetic,  will  be  greater 
if  the  fibre  is  long  than  if  it  is  short.  Hence  the  fact  that  anees- 
ihesia  occurs  first  in  the  hinder  extremities ;  and  that  parts  of  the 
surface  nearer  to  the  nervous  centres  lose  their  sensibility  later.* 

We  are  enabled  also  to  account  for  those  diversities  of  results 
produoed  by  different  doses  and  by  the  same  dose  under  different 
conditions.  Reaching  easily  the  vesicular  elements  of  the  nervou? 
system,  and  with  more   difficulty  the  fibrous   elements,  a  small 

*  It  is  true  that,  according  to  Dr.  Anstie,  dogs  and  rats  experimented  apoo, 
•arly  loec  sensation  in  the  muzzle  ;  but  here  the  natural  anGMthetiia  due  totbl 
eol<uiest  ceased  by  constant  evaporation,  aids  the  artificial  annathesia. 
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quantity  of  one  of  these  substances  introdnced  into  the  blood,  will 
haye  a  stimulating  effect  little  if  at  all  qnalified  bj  the  ansBsUietic 
effect  Obvioosly,  too,  the  conflict  between  these  opposite  actions 
— ^the  one  tending  to  increase  the  genesis  of  nervoos  flnid  and  the 
other  tending  to  block  np  the  channels  for  its  discharge — will, 
other  things  eqaal,  end  in  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  othei 
according  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  general  or  locaL  If  the 
blood  is  rapidly  propelled,  so  as  to  bring  to  the  nervous  centres  an 
abundant  supply  not  only  of  the  exciting  agent  but  of  the  materials 
which  further  waste  and  repair,  the  increased  amount  of  nerroos 
flnid  generated,  may  more  than  compensate  for  decrease  in  tlie 
facility  of  its  transfer  along  the  nerves  ;  and  this  may  especially  be 
expected  to  happen  where,  in  addition  to  an  active  general  circula- 
tion, the  circulation  through  the  brain  as  a  whole,  or  through  some 
of  its  plexuses,  is  much  exalted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  anes- 
thetic, once  diffused  through  the  system,  will  invade  the  nerve-fibres 
in  much  the  same  way  whether  the  blood  moves  slowly  or  quickly, 
there  will,  when  it  moves  slowly,  result  an  impediment  to  nervooe 
discharge  without  any  augmented  pressure  of  nervous  fluid,  and 
hence  the  sedative  influence  will  predominate.  The  contrasts  be- 
tween different  persons,  and  different  states  of  the  same  person,  as 
affected  by  these  agents,  ihus  become  intelligible. 

"  But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  unlike  effects  produced  on  the 
nervous  system  by  unlike  agents  ?      Should  not  all  anaesthetics  and 
narcotics  have  the  same  effects  ?  "     I  reply  in  the  first  place,  that 
much  as  these  various  agents,  swallowed  or  inhaled  or  injected, 
differ  in  their  minor  results,  they  do  agree  in  their  major  results,  as 
beins^   excitants  or  sedatives  according  to  circumstances,  and  as 
habitually  producing  exaltation  of  function  before  depression  of 
function,  when  the  dose  is  sufficient  to  produce  depre^ion.      In  the 
second  place,  1  reply  that  while  there  are  doubtless  many  more 
special  causes  of  differences  in  their  actions,  there  is  one  conspicu- 
ous general  cause — their  greater  or  less  molecular  mobility,  and  con- 
sequent greater  or  less  diffusibility  through  the  tissues.     From  this 
arises  the  generic  contrast  between  the  actions  of  anaesthetics  and 
narcotics.       As    compared    with    the    vegeto-alkalies,    &c.,    the 
alcohols,  ethers,  &c.,  are  substances  of  much  lower  molecular  com- 
plexity, which  show  by  their  readiness  to  assume  the  gaseous  form 
how  much  more  diffusible  they  are.   Bearing  in  mind  the  researches 
of   Prof.   Graham,   we  may  fairly  infer  that  molecules  of  nitrous 
oxide,  or  ether,  or  chloroform,  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
va^sels  and  the   protective  coats  of  the  nerve-fibres,  much   more 
rapidly  than  do  molecules  of  morphia,  or  of  that  component  lo 
which  hashish  owes  its  power.     And  if  so,  it  must  natural!)  happen 
that   while  the  stimulant  effects  of  the  ausBsthetics  will  b:  very 
quickly  shown  and  soon  followed    by  the    paralyzing   effects,  the 
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stimnlant  effects  of  the  narcotics,  less  qaicklj  shown,  will  be  less 
quickly  followed  by  the  paralyzing  effects.  It  may  be  suspected, 
too,  that  among  the  aosesthetics  themselves  and  among  the  nar- 
cotics themselyes,  many  snch  nnlikenesses  of  action  mnst  result 
from  nnlikenesses  of  dififosibility.  Indeed,  suspicion  rises  almost  to 
certainty  on  remembering  how  the  most  dififusible  anaesthetics  not 
only  rapidly  act  but  rapidly  cease  to  act,  in  consequence  of  their 
0pcedy  elimination  from  the  system. 

It  is  quite  possible,  then,  that  the  various  effects  worked  by  these 
various  agents,  all  result  from  specialities  of  co-operation  among  the 
many  factors.  Let  me  briefly  enumerate  these  factors : — 1.  The 
place  at  which  the  agent  is  absorbed,  and  the  consequent  ability  of 
the  agent  to  act  on  some  parts  of  the  nervous  system  sooner  than  on 
others.  2.  The  rapidity  of  absorption ;  which,  if  great,  will  make 
possible  a  marked  local  effect  before  a  marked  general  effect  3.  The 
quantity  absorbed,  as  sufficient  to  act  on  nerve-vesicle  without 
appreciably  affecting  nerve-fibre,  or  as  sufficient  to  appreciably 
affect  both.  4.  The  relative  molecular  mobility  of  the  agent. 
5.  Its  chemical  relations  to  the  blood,  (a)  as  affecting  its  power 
of  carrying  gases,  (b)  as  affecting  its  various  components  in  such 
ways  as  to  aid  or  hinder  waste  or  nutrition.  6.  Its  chemical 
relations  to  the  substances  passed  through  (more  especially  to  the 
medullary  substance  covering  nerve-fibre)  which  will  aid  or  hinder 
its  paralyzing  effect.  7.  The  general  state  of  the  circulation. 
8.  The  state  of  the  circulation  in  each  nervous  centre,  as  ordinary 
or  as  excited  by  function.  9.  The  characters  of  the  nerve-fibres 
acted  upon,  as  differing  (a)  in  length,  (b)  in  ability  to  convey 
discharges  with  facility,  (c)  in  amount  of  protective  covering,  (d) 
in  proximity  to  many  or  few  capillaries.  Here,  then,  are  a  dozen 
factors,  the  co-operation  of  which  will  not  be  the  same  in  any  two 
cases;  and  unlike  primary  combinations  of  them  may  cause  end- 
lessly-varied secondary  combinations — as  when,  for  example,  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  one  centre  are  acted  on  sooner  than  on  those 
of  another,  thus  complicating  the  effects  by  altering  the  relative 
supplies  of  blood  to  these  centres.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to 
assign  elective  affinities  for  special  centres  as  the  only  possible 
causes  of  the  special  effects.  Thui  hypothesis  should,  I  think,  be 
resorted  to  only  when  other  modes  of  interpretation  are  proved 
inadequate. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  UNDER  CHLOROPORAL 

A.  University  graduate  whose  stadies  m  Psych ologj  and  Phild« 
Bophy  have  made  him  an  obseryer  able  to  see  the  meanings  of  his 
experiences,  has  famished  me  with  the  following  account  of  the 
feelings  and  ideas  that  arose  in  him  during  loss  of  con^cioosness  and 
during  return  to  consciousness.  My  correspondent^  describiog 
himself  as  extremely  susceptible  to  female  beauty,  explains  that 
'*  the  girl "  named  in  the  course  of  the  description  was  an  unknown 
young  ludy  in  the  railway  carriage  which  brought  him  up  to  town 
to  the  dentist's.  He  says  his  system  resisted  the  influence  of 
chloroform  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  took  twenty  minutes  to  produce 
insensibility:  the  result  being  that  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
usual  he  underwent  partial  hypersesthesia  instead  of  anaesthesia. 
After  specifying  some  dreadful  sensations  which  soon  arose  he  goes 
on  to  say  : —       *  •  •        I  began  to  be  terrified  to  such 

a  wonderful  extent  as  I  would  never  before  have  guessed  p'^ssible. 
I  made  an  involuntary  efibrt  to  get  out  of  the  chair,  and  then — 
suddenly  became  aware  that  I  was  looking  at  nothing :  while 
taken  up  by  the  confusion  in  my  lungs,  the  outward  things  in  the 
room  had  gone,  and  I  was  •'  alone  in  the  dark."  I  felt  a  force  ou 
my  arm  (which  did  not  strike  me  as  the  surgeon's  "hand,"  but  merely 
as  an  external  restraint)  keeping  me  down,  and  this  was  the  la<t 
straw  which  made  me  give  in,  the  last  definite  thing  (smell,  sound, 
sight,  or  touch)  I  remembered  outside  my  own  body.  Instantly  1 
was  seized  and  overwhelmed  by  the  panic  inside.  I  could  feel 
every  air-cell  struggling  spasmodically  against  an  awful  pressure. 
In  their  struggle  they  seemed  to  tear  away  from  one  another  in  all 
directions,  and  there  was  universal  racking  torture,  while  meantime 
the  common  foe,  in  the  shape  of  this  iron  pressure,  kept  settling 
down  with  more  and  more  irresistible  might  into  every  nook  and 
crevice  of  the  scene.  My  consciousness  was  now  about  this :  I  was 
not  aware  of  anything  but  an  isolated  scene  of  torture,  pervaded  by 
a  hitherto  unknown  sense  of  terror  (and  by  what  I  have  since  learnt 
is  called  'Hhe  unity  of  consciousness:"  this  never  deserted  the 
scene,  even  down  to  the  very  last  inaudible  heart-beat).  Yet  I  call 
it  a  *•  scene,"  because  I  recognized  some  different  parts  of  my  body, 
and  felt  that  the  pain  in  one  part  was  not  the  same  as  that  in 
another.  Meanwhile,  along  with  the  increased  intensity  of  convul- 
sion in  my  lungs,  an  element  of  noise  had  sprung  up.  A  chaotic 
roaring  ran  through  my  brain,  innumerable  drums  began  to  beat  far 
inside  my  ear,  l\\V  Wv^  cowl\i^\o\i  ^\^%^\iU^  eame  to  a  monstrous 
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ttnd^Qg,  oTsrj  tbnd  af  which  wounded  me  like  a  club  f4mi]g 
repeatedly  on  tbe  fame  spot     •        »        • 

From  this  stage  my  lungs  ceased  to  oucupy  me,  and  I  forget  how 
the  straggle  finished.  There  was  a  sense  oi  comparative  relief  that, 
at  any  rate,  ojie  force  was  rictorioas,  and  tbe  distntctioa  over ;  the 
strange  large  fright  that  had  seiied  me  so  entirely  when  I  felt 
myself  ensnared  into  dark  anfiocation  was  now  gone  also,  and  there 
was  only  left  the  hage  thudding  at  my  ears,  and  the  terribly 
impetnoas  stroke  of  my  heart.  The  thaddiog  gradnall;  got  lesa 
acntely  painful,  and  less  loud;  I  remember  a  recognition  of  satis- 
facdon  that  one  more  fearful  disturbance  was  gone.  But,  while  the 
thnnder  in  ray  ear  was  thas  growing  dailer,  all  of  a  sadden  my 
heart  sprang  out  with  a  more  vivid  flash  of  sensation  than  any  of 
those  previoDs  ones.  The  force  of  an  express  ea^^oe  was  straining 
there,  and  like  a.  bnrning  ball  it  leapt  from  side  to  side,  faster  and 
faster,  hitting  me  with  each  a  snperhnman  earnestness  thitt  I  felt 
each  time  as  if  the  iron  had  entered  my  soul,  and  it  was  all  over  with 
me  for  ever.  (Not  that  "  I"  was  now  auy  more  than  this  bnrniiig- 
hot  heart  and  the  walled  space  in  which  it  was  making  its  strokes -. 
the  rest  of  "me"  bad  gone  unobserved  oat  of  focaa.)  Every 
stroke  prodnced  exquisite  pain  oa  the  flesh  against  which  it  beat 
glowing,  and  there  was  a  radiation,  as  from  a  molten  lamp  of  meUt 
between  enclosures.  Presently  the  unbearable  heat  got  less,  and 
there  was  nothing  remaining  except  a  pendaloos  movement. 
Blackening  speed,  and  not  painfnl.  Of  nothing  beyond  was  I 
conscious  but  this  warm  body  vibrating :  not  a  single  other  part  of 
me  was  left,  and  there  was  not  a  single  other  movement  of  any  sort 
to  attract  my  attention.  A  fading  sense  of  infinite  leisure  at  last, 
in  a  dreamy  inaudible  air ;  then  all  was  hashed  oat  of  notice. 

*  *  There  was  the  breaking  of  a  silence  that  might  have 
been  going  on  for  ever  in  the  utterly  dark  air.  An  undisturbed 
empty  quiet  was  everywhere,  except  that  a  stupid  presence  lay  like 
a  heavy  intrcsion  tomewhere, — a  blotch  on  the  calm.  This  blotch 
became  more  inharmonious,  more  distinctly  leaden  ;  it  was  a  heavier 
pressure, — it  is  actually  intruding  farther, — and  before  almost  there 
was  time  to  wonder  feebly  how  disagreeable  was  this  interrnption 
of  untroubled  quiet,  it  had  loomed  out  as  something  unspeakably 
cruel  and  woeful.  For  a  bit  there  was  nothing  more  than  this 
profoandly  cruel  presence,  and  my  recognitiou*  of  it.  It  seemed 
unutterably  monstrous  in  its  nature,  and  1  felt  It  like  some  super- 
human injustice ;  but  so  entire  had  been  the  still  rest  all  ruuuil 
before  its  shadow  tronbled  me,  that  I  had  no  notion  of  making  the 
faintest  remonstrance.  *  *  *  It  got  worse.  •  •  • 
Jnst  as  the  croeltyand  injaslice  became  so  unbearable  that  I  hardly 

■  If  there  ware  a  nonn  beloofriaK to  tba  nrh  "To  b*  ■ware  of,"  lik* 
*nwo|[iulion"  to  "racf^ntHi,"  it  would  be  tUeoDs  to  iu>  herii. 
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eould  Uke  it  in,  saddeoly  it  came  oat  a  massire,  pulsating  jnMi 
and  I  was  all  orer  one  tender  wonnd,  with  this  dense  pain  probing 
BM  to  BBf  deepest  depths.    I  felt  on$  sympathetic  bodj  of  atoms, 
aod  at  each  probe  of  the  pain  e? ery  single  atom  was  forced  by  a 
tremeodoos  pressore  into  ail  the  rest,  while  eferyone  of  them  wss 
•cstely  tender,  and  shrank  from  the  wound — only  there  was  nowhere 
to  shrink.     A  little  before,  I  had  merely  feit  the  cruel  element,  io 
helpless  passirity ;  now,  a  still  more  crushing  probe  came ;  for  an 
instant  it  forced  all  my  atoms  into  one  solid  steel-mass  of  intense 
agony — then,  when  things  couldn't  go  much  further,  and  all  most 
be  oTer,  a  sense  of  reaction  emerged ;  there  was  a  loosening,  and  I 
was  urged  into  relief  by  uttering  from  my  very  depths,  what  seemed 
not  so  much  (at  tirst)  a  piteous  remonstrance  as  a  piteous  **  express- 
ion *  (like  an  imitation)  of  the  pain :  in  fact,  the  sense  of  woe  had  got 
also  outside^  and  I  keard  it,  a  very  low,  infinitely  genuine,  "Doan. 
*      *       The  next  second  there  was  a  change :  hitherto  it  had  been 
ptdupariotU — now  there  came  a  quick  concentration,  the  pain  ail  ran 
together  (like  quicksilfer),  and  I  suddenly  was  aware  that  it  was 
(localized)  vp  on  the  right ;  while,  simultaneoosly  with  this  recogni- 
tion of  locality,  a  feeling  of  incipient  resistance  began  to  be  in  other 
parts  (not  that  I  felt  them  except  just  as  other  parts)  of  me  from 
which  the  paiu  had  receded.     The  pain  itself  was  no  less   intense, 
rather  more  vivid,  onl  v  I  seemed  to  take  it  in  a  more  Uveli/  manner : 
roj  uttering  of  a  moan  was  no  longer  a  mere  faithful  representatioa 
out  into  the  air  of  what  was  inside  me,  but  I  had  a  slight  sense  of 
making  an  appeal  for  sympathy  :  to  whom  or  to  what  I  did  not  kuoitr, 
for  there  was  no  one  or  anything  there.     I  was  just  going  to  utter 
a  yet  louder  moan — as  a  fresh  fearful  imposition  of  force  plunged 
into  me — when,  there  in  front  of  me,  to  the  UJt  of  my  pain,  was 
that  girl,  with  those  lovely  ankles,  and  the  graceful  Zingari  brovrn 
stockings.        *       *       1  felt,  as  distinctly  as  if  some  had  told  me 
aloud,  that  I  would  not  make  any  cry,  that  it  was  not  the  thing. 

Now  came  an  agonizing  cold  wrench,  and  two  or  three  more 
successively,  in  such  a  hideously  rough  fashion,  that  the  girl  went, 
and  everything  was  tortured  out  of  me  but  the  darkness  and  the 
gigantic  racking  swaying  torture  which  was  excruciating  my  right 
side.  An  iron  force  like  a  million-horsepower  had  hold  of  me,  an«l 
I  was  being  pulled  upwards  and  out  of  where  I  was,  while  I  myself 
seemed  another  million-horsepower  which  would  not  be  pulled :  the 
pain  was  something  to  be  remembered  But  up  I  came,  the  dark- 
ness got  denser  (I  went  so  fast) ;  it  was  vibratmg,  the  dense  agon? 
vibrated  faster ;  /  was  quivering,  struggling,  kicking  out ;  every- 
thing was  a  convulsion  of  torture,  my  head  seemed  to  come  to  tlte 
surface,  a  glimpse  of  light  and  air  broke  on  the  darkness,  voices 
came  through  to  me,  and  words ;  I  recognized  that  a  ''  tooth  **  was 
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being  slowly  twisted  oot  of  mj  jaw,  then  I  groaned  imploringly,  in 
tme  earthly  style,  as  if  this  was  too  muck,  and  I  onght  to  be  lot 
alone  now  I  was  getting  my  <'head"  ont;  then  I  swallowed  in 
air,  made  an  exertion  with  my  *'  chest,"  found  my  '^  arms "  were 
pressing  something  hard,  grasped  the  ''  chair,"  and  poshed  myself 
np  ont  in  bewildered  light,  jost  as  the  dentist  threw  away  the 
second  right  molar  from  the  upper  jaw. 

Concerning  this  account  it  may  be  remarked,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  higher  consciousness  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly 
abolished ;  since  there  remained  certain  emotions  and  certain  most 
general  ideas  of  relation  to  objective  agents.     On  the  other  hand  it 
Is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  partial  consciousness  which  the 
narrator  had  during  anesthesia,  is  not,  in  the  description,  eked  out 
in  some  measure  by  the  ideas  of  bis  recovered  consciousness  carried 
back  to  them.     Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  clear  that  certain 
components    of    consciousness    disappeared    and   others    became 
extremely  vague,  while  a  remainder  continued  tolerably  distinct. 
And  there  is  much  significance  in  the  relations  among  them: — 
1.  There  ceased  earliest  the  sensations  derived  from  the  special 
senses;  then  the  impression  of  force  acting  on  the  body  from 
without;  and,  simultaneously,  there  ceased  the  consciousness  of 
external  space-relations.    2.  There  remained  a  vague  sense  of  rela- 
tive position  within  the  body ;  which,  gradually  fading,  left  at  last 
only  a  sense  of  those  space-relations  implied  by  consciousness  of  the 
heart's  pulsations.      8.   And  this   cluster    of    related  sensations 
produced  by  the  heart's  action,  finally  constituted  the  only  remain- 
ing distinct  portion  of  the  Ego.    4.  In  the  returning  consciousness 
we  note  first  a  sense  of  pressure  somewhere:  there  was  no  con- 
sciousness of  space-relations  within  the  body.    5.  The  consciousness 
of  this  was  not  a  cognition  proper.    In  an  accompanying  letter  my 
correspondent  says  of  it : — *'  ^Recognition '  seems  to  imply  install- 
ation in  some  previously-formed  concept  (talking  in  the  Kantian 
way),  and  this  is  just  what  was  not  the  case : "  that  is,  consciousness 
was  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  there  was  not  that  classing  of 
states  which  constitutes  thought.      6.  The  pain  into  which  the 
pressure  was  transformed  was  similarly  universal  instead  of  looal 
7.  When  the  pain  became  localized,   its  position  in  space  was 
vague :  it  was  ^*  op  on  the  right."    8.  Concerning  the  apparition 
of  '*  the  girl,'*  which,  as  my  correspondent  remarks,  seems  to  have 
occurred  somewhat  out  of  the  probable  order,  he  says,  in  a  letter : 
— "I  did  not  recognize  her  'under  any  concept' — what  I  saw 
seemed  to  be  almost  unassisted  intuition  in  the  Kantian  sense." 
9.  The  localisation  of  the  pain  was  at  first  the  least  possible — the 
consciousness  was  of  that  part  versus  all  other  parts  unlocalized. 
These  experiences  fornish  remarkable  verifications  of  certain 
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doctrines  set  forth  in  this  work.     This  degradation  of  consdonsnett 
bj  chloroform,  abolishing  first  the  higher  facalties  and  descending 
gradually  to  the  lowest,  may  be  considered  as  reFersing  that 
ascending  genesis  of  conscionsness  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  CFolation;  and  the  stages  of  descent  may  be  taken  as 
showing,  in  opposite  order,  the  stages  of  ascent.     It  Is  significaok 
therefore,  that  impressions  from  the  special  senses  ceasing  early, 
lea^e  behind  as  the  last  impression  derived  from  withoat,  the  sense 
of  outer  force  conceived  as  opposed  by  inner  resistance ;  for  this  we 
saw  to  be  the  primordial  element  of  consciousn&ss.   (§  347.)    Again, 
the  fact  that  the  consciousness  of  external  space  disappeared  simnl- 
taneously  with  the  conscionsness  of  external  force,  answers  to  the 
conclusion  drawn  that  space-ideas  are  built  out  of  experiences  of 
resistant  positions,  the  relations  among  which  are  measured  by 
sensations  of  muscular  effort    (§§  343,  348.)    Further  there  is 
meaning  in  the  fact  that  a  vague  sense  of  relative  position  within 
the  body  survived ;  since  we  concluded  that  by  matnai  exploration 
there  is  gained  that  knowledge  of  the  relations  among  the  parts 
of  the  body,  which  gives  measures  through  which  the  developed 
knowledge  of  surrounding  space  is  reached.     (§  §  344,  345.)    Ooce 
more  we  get  evidence  that  the  Ego  admits  of  being  progressi?ely 
shoro  of  its  higher  components,  until,  finally,  the  sensations  pro- 
duced by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  remain  alone  to  constitute  the 
conscious  self :  showing  in  the  first  place,  that  the  conscious  self 
at  any  moment  is  really  compounded  of  all  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness, presentative   and   representative,  then  existing  (§219),  and 
showing,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  admits  of  being  simplified 
so  far  as  to  lose  most  of  the  elements  composing  the  consciousness 
of  corporeal  existence.     Whence  it  is  inferable  that  self-conscious- 
ness  begins  as  a  mere  rudiment  consisting  of  present  sensations, 
without  past  or  future.     Lastly,  we  have  the  striking   testimony 
that  there  exists  a  form  of  consciousness  lower  than  that  which 
the   lowest   kind  of  thought  shows  ns.     The  simplest  intellectual 
act  implies  the  knowing  something  as  such  or  such — implies  the 
consciousness  of  it  as  like  something  previously  experienced,  or, 
otherwise,  as  belonging  to  a  certain  class  of  experiences.     But  we 
here  get  evidence  of   a  stage  so  low  that  a  received  impression 
remains  in  consciousness  nnclassed:  there  is  a   passive   reception 
of  it,  and  an  absence  of  the  activity  required  to  know  it  as  such  or 
such. 
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KOTB  10  CHAPTER  VIH.  OP  PART  IV. 

Im  his  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,  Dr.  Carpenter,  referring 
to  the  doctrine  of  mental  evolation  as  caused  by  the  inherited 
effects  of  experiences,  developed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  says : — 

"  But  it  had  been  distinoUy  foreebadowed  as  regards  the  InstiDcts  of  animals 
fwhich  are  onW  lower  forms  of  Man's  intellectoal  Intuitions)  by  Sir  John 
Sebright*  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight*  and  M.  Bonlin ;  of  whose  obsnrations  a  summary 
has  been  given  by  the  Writer  in  the  Coniempormy  JSeoiem,  January,  1878. 
•  •  •  And  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Editions  of  his  'Human  Physiology,' 

Eblished  vespeetively  in  1862  and  1856,  the  Writer  had  distinctly  expressed 
I  belief  that  the  Cmbrum  of  Man  grow*  to  the  modet  of  ikomght  in  which 
a  is  habihuUlg  oxereised  /  and  that  meh  modifleatuHU  in  iU  ttmeture  are 
transmisnble  hereditarily.  *  *  *  He  here  refers  to  this  fact,  merely  to  show 
that  the  general  doctrine  abore  enunciated  *  *  *  is  much  older  than  Mr. 
Heri)ert  Spencer." 

Communications  to  which  the  above  passage  led,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Carpenter  had  not  read  this  work ;  bnt  had,  as  I 
nnderstood,  purposely  refrained  from  doing  so.  I  pointed  ont  to 
him  the  difference  between  the  proposition  that  transmitted  mental 
modifications  produce  varieties  of  mental  faculty  within  the  limits  of 
a  species;  and  the  proposition  that  Mind,  in  all  its  faculties,  is 
produced  by  transmissions  of  such  modifications  through  all  the 
successions  of  species  during  the  evolution  of  life  upon  the  Earth. 
After  obtaining  from  Dr.  Carpenter  the  admission  that  this  latter 
proposition  had  not  even  been  entertained  (much  less  elaborated 
into  a  system)  by  those  he  names,  I  concluded  that  he  would,  in 
his  next  edition,  alter  the  above  statement.  He  has  not  done 
this,  however;  and  therefore,  somewhat  reluctantly,  I  must  myself 
point  out  the  grave  misrepresentations  it  embodies. 

Manifestly  no  one  can  entertain  the  belief  that  the  psychical 
powers  of  aJl  creatures  have  arisen  by  evolution,  without  tacitly  or 
avowedly  committing  himself  to  the  belief  that  their  physical  struc- 
tures have  arisen  by  evolution.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  fully  aware  that 
in  1855,  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the 
**  development-hypothesis,*  as  it  was  then  commonly  called,  was 
repudiated  by  men  of  science,  as  well  as  by  the  world  at  large ; 
and  further,  that  any  one  who  held  it  exposed  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  scientific  He  does  not  allege  that  those  he  names  beliefed  it; 
much  less  gave  a  public  adhesion  to  it.  Yet  now,  m  the  above 
passage,  he  asserts  that  he  and  others  had  enundatad  te  i 
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waj,  the  doctrine  eliborated  in  this  work :   thej  sTowed  a  coach* 
aion  the  neceasarj  premises  of  which  tbej  did  not  admit  I 

Either  Dr.  Carpenter  is  still  in  the  poeition  of  not  hafiog  md 
this  wori^  or  he  has  read  it  shce  the  time  nhoTe  referred  to.  If  be 
has  not  read  it»  then  it  is  strange  that  he  shonld  nndertake  to 
correct  the  impressions  of  "younger  readers,"  conoemiBg  tk 
relation  between  its  riews  and  the  Tiews  prerioaalj  bdd  (m 
Contemporary  Review^  for  Febmaiy,  1875).  If  he  has  read  it,  tbei 
it  is  eren  more  strange  that  he  should  persist  in  the  ahoTS  stat^ 
menL  In  the  first  place,  he  most  have  become  aware  that  the  facli 
and  inferences  named  bj  him,  as  current  before  this  work  wm 
written,  are  referred  to  in  this  work  as  familiar — are  takea  is 
established  (§  180,  in  edition  of  1855);  not  propounded  as  new. 
In  the  second  place,  he  must  haye  seen  that  these  facts  and  infer- 
ences are  used  as  part  of  mj  data — that  mj  reasonings  begk 
wbcnre  the  reasonings  he  names  leare  oC  And  jet  haiing  sees 
this,  he  identifies  the  theory  that  mental  modifications  within  tki 
limits  of  a  species  are  producible  by  inherited  eflTects  of  experiences^ 
with  the  theory  that  the  genesis  of  all  mental  faculties,  down 
to  forms  of  thought,  hare  been  thus  produced.  He  alleges  pre- 
vious currency  of  the  ^^  general  doctrine.**  It  seems  to  me  thit 
bis  ideas  of  general  and  special  are  no  less  remarkable  than  his  idea 
of  identity.  The  proposition  that  such  changes  of  dog-nature  u 
a  pointer's  habits  show,  arise  by  inherited  mental  modificationfi, 
would  commonly  be  thought  a  special  proposition;  while  tbe 
proposition  that  by  inherited  modifications  there  has  been  an  erol- 
ution  of  Mind  in  all  its  modes,  from  reflex  action  up  to  abstract 
reason  and  moral  sentiment,  would  commonly  be  thought  a  genertl 
proposition.  But  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  the  contrary.  Doubtless, 
in  pursuance  of  the  same  view,  he  regards  the  doctrine  that  pigeou 
and  other  domestic  animals  may  have  their  structures  modified  bj 
selection,  as  a  "  general  **  one ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Darwio. 
that  all  structures  of  all  animals  are  caused  by  natural  selection. 
as  a  special  one.  For  the  two  cases  are  perfectly  similar.  Between 
the  idea  that  structural  changes  are  producible  within  the  limits  of 
a  species  by  selection,  and  the  idea  that  all  organization  is  thus 
producible,  there  is  a  relation  exactly  parallel  to  the  relation  be- 
tween the  idea  that  the  instincts  of  a  species  may  be  changed  by 
inherited  effects  of  experiences,  and  the  idea  that  all  mental  or- 
ganization is  producible  by  the  inherited  effects  of  experiences. 

Hence,  we  may  expect  that  when  next  Dr.  Carpenter  refers  to 
the  hypothesis  of  **'  natural  selection,"  he  will  point  out  that  it  had 
been  distinctly  foreshadowed  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  Mr.  Youatt,  ami 
others ;  and  after  quoting  passages  from  their  writings,  will  remark 
that  he  does  so  ^'  merely  to  show  that  ihd  general  doctrime  *  **i8  Dock 
older  than  "Mr.  Darwin. 
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